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PART  I. 

X-RAY  APPARATUS  AND  ITS  USE  IN 
DIAGNOSIS. 

BY 
E.  W.  CALDWELL. 


PREFACE  TO  PART  I. 

Ix  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  cILscoverv  of 
the  j-ray  very  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
pure  science  of  the  subject  beyond  what  Is  set  forth  in  Hontgen's 
cKtssical  papers. 

The  art  of  applying  these  rays  in  medicine  and  surgery  has 
steadily  advanced,  and  valuable  hnprovenients  in  nietluKls  and 
appliances  have  been  made  by  many  enthusiastic  workers  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  piiges  that  follow  I  have  not  attempted  to  describe 
all  the  valuable  work  that  has  been  done  with  the  x-ray  in 
diagnosis,  but  to  present  in  a  brief  but  fairly  comprehensive 
way  the  methods  and  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  with  which 
the  l)est  results  have  been  achieved.  I  have  given  sjx^cial  at- 
tention to  many  of  the  details  which  make  up  a  good  practical 
technitjue,  and  have  (levote<l  considerable  s[)ace  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  x-ray  api)aratus  and  the  methods  of  using  it. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  medical  men  either  to  under- 
estimate the  value  of  the  x-ray  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  or  to  fail 
to  api)n»ciate  its  limitations.  I  b.ave  therefore  tried  to  show 
in  a  conservative  way  jast  what  r.:ay  and  what  may  not  be 
accomplished  with  it  in  the  pres(»nt  state  of  the  art. 

Among  those  who  are  acti\'(*ly  engaged  in  x-ray  work  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  type  of  apparatus 
and  what  methods  of  procedure  are  best.  These  varying  opinions 
result  largely  from  the  fact  that  excellent  work  has  been  done 
with  almost  every  known  type  of  a|)paratus.  I  have  tried  to 
discuss  impartially  the  merits  of  the  ('ifferent  ai)pliances  em- 
ployed hi  x-rav  work,  and  to  show  what  types  are  best  suited 
for  the  different  kinds  of  work  and  the  various  conditions  of 
current-supply.  In  douig  this  one  nuist  necessarily  make 
statements  which  are  more  or  less  dogmatic,  and  in  which  the 
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16  PREFACE. 

*^ personal  equation''  is  an  important  factor.  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  express  my  convictions  freely,  although  some  of  them 
are  not  in  accord  with  commonly  accepted  views. 

The  indications  which  the  x-ray  gives  of  pathologic  condi- 
tions of  the  thoracic  region  is  a  large  subject  by  itself,  and  has 
been  ably  discussed  by  many  writers  who  are  familiar  with 
its  medical  asi)ects.  I  have  therefore  felt  unable  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  their  work  and  to  tell  how  the  examinations  are 
made. 

The  discussion  of  the  elementary  principles  of  electricity  and 
the  description  of  simple  electrical  apparatus — batteries,  electro- 
magnets, etc. — are  for  a  similar  reason  omitted  from  these  pages. 

In  preparing  this  work  I  have  gathered  ideas  from  most  of 
the  existing  books  on  the  subject,  and  have  contributed  such 
of  my  own  original  w^ork  as  seems  to  have  an  established  prac- 
tical value. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Mackenzie  Davidson,  Dr.  W.  Y. 
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Probably  the  first  j-rays  were  produced  by  Crookcs  in  his 

experiments  on  electricnl  ilis! charges  through  vacuum  tubes 
in  1875,  He  did  not  recognize  the  x-ray j  and  for  twenty  years 
following  these  experiments  it  remained  unnoticed,  and  ahnost 
unsuspeeteih 

In  1893  and  1804  both  Herl^ert  C.  Jackson >  of  King  s  College, 
London,  anil  Professor  Lenard  came  very  near  making  the 
grt*at  (Uficovery.  It  remained,  however,  for  Professor  \Vm. 
C.  Rontgt*nj  of  WQrzburg,  to  bring  tliese  rays  from  their 
hiding-place  and  give  us  some  clue  to  their  nature. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  electrical  tliseharges  in  rarefied 
air  and  ga.^es  leads  us  far  back  toward  the  iK'giiuiing  of  the 
nineteenth  eentur\%  Imt  it  was  not  until  1858-185!)  that  Geissler 
made  tlie  first  vacuimi  tubes.  These  tubes  were  of  compara- 
tively low  vacuum  (about  OiXJ25  nmi*),  and  the  electrical  dis- 
charge through  them  produced  a  delicate  glow,  sometimes 
striated,  and  varying  much  in  form  and  color  mth  the  degree 
of  exhaustion  antl  the  composition  of  the  rarefied  gases  they 
contained, 

Profe.Sf^or  Ilittorf  about  1S60  disco\^ered  that  the  Inminous 
stn*am  ftf  discharge  in  a  Geissler  tyl>e  could  be  tlr^flected  by 
a  magnet ^a  fact  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
subsequent  experiments  of  Crooked,  Hertz,  Lenard,  and  Ront- 

The  work  of  Geissler  and  Ilittorf  was  followed  several  years 
later  by  the  experiments  of  Crookes  with  discharge  tul>es  of 
nmch  higher  vacuum  (about  0«CX)0001  mmJ.  With  these 
higli  vacumn  tubes  Crt^okes  discovered  new  phenomena.  He 
found  that  with  sufficiently  high  vacuimi  the  luminous  glow 
within  the  tulje  disapix^ared,  and  demonstrated  that  within 
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it  there  was  a  rectilinear  radiation  from  the  cathode  which 
wa.s  a  projection  of  particles  of  highly  attenuated  gas  at  exceed- 
ingly high  velocity.  He  called  this  radiation  cathode  rays, 
and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  behavior  of  gas  in  this  exceed- 
ingly rarefied  state  he  conceived  it  to  be  as  different  from 
gas  in  its  properties  as  ordinary  air  or  gas  differs  from  a  liquid. 
He  spoke  of  this  highly  attenuated  condition  as  the  fourth 
or  radiant  state  of  matter.  He  found  that  cathode  rays  were 
intercepted  by  metallic  plates  within  the  vacuum  tube,  that 
their  impact  against  the  glass  wall  of  the  tube  produced  in 
it  a  greenish  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence  and  an  increase 
in  temperature.  He  concentrated  these  rays  at  the  focus  of 
a  concave  cathode,  and  by  this  means  was  able  to  produce 
brilliant  fluorescence  and  a  ver>^  high  temperature  both  at 
the  walls  of  the  tube  and  in  various  substances  within  it.  He 
also  noted  that  the  cathode  rays  were  deflected  by  a  magnet. 

In  1892  Hertz  announced  that  the  cathode  rays  would  peue- 
trate  gold  leaf  and  other  thin  sheets  of  metal,  within  the  tube. 
Soon  aftenvard  Hertz  died,  and  his  exjx^riments  were  continued 
by  his  a.ssistant,  Lenard,  who  found  that  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  cathode  rays  could  be  observed  outside  of  the 
Crookes  tube.  He  experimented  with  a  vacuum  tube  closed 
at  the  end  opposite  the  cathode  with  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminum, 
and  found  that  the  radiation  which  proceeded  through  or  from 
the  aluminum  wall  of  the  tube  would  pass  through  many  sub- 
stances opaque  to  ordinary'  light;  after  passing  through  such 
substances  it  would  excite  fluorescence  in  crystals  of  barium 
platino-cyanid  and  many  other  salts,  and  that  it  would 
affect  sensitive  photographic  plates  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  ordinary  light. 

Lenard  thought  that  all  of  these  phenomena  were  due  to 
the  cathode  rays  alone,  and,  although  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  not  only  in  his  exixTiments  but  in  those  of  Crookes,  Hertz, 
and  othcT  investigatoi-s,  j-rays  were  produced,  they  were  not 
recognized,  and  it  remained  for  another  discoverer  to  bring 
the  results  of  these  long  yeai*s  of  patient  scientific  research 
into  practical  application  in  our  daily  life. 

luirly  in  Xov(»niber,  1895,  Professor  AVilliam  Conrad  R(")nt- 
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gi?n»  then  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Royal  Utuversity  of  Wur^- 
burg,  noticed  that  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  barium  platino- 
cyanid  fluoresced  brilliantly  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Crookes 
tube,  evpn  when  the  tnl)e  was  coYcrcd  with  cardboard  which 
inteicepted  all  of  the  ordinary  light.  Further  investigation 
proved  that  the  fluorescence  was  caused  by  a  ratliation  which 
^emanated  from  the  point  of  impact  of  the  cathode  ray  against 
the  gla^ss  wall  of  the  v^acuiini  tube.  It  was  e\  ident  that  this 
radiation  did  not  produce  the  sensation  of  light,  and  that  it 
passed  readily  through  cardboanl,  which  Wiis  oixiC[ue  to  ordinary 
light.  R*»ntgen  alsn  notici^l  that  all  suljstances  were  trans- 
parent to  thii?  rathation,  although  in  widely  different  degrees^ 
varying  roughly  with  the  density  of  the  material;  that  the 
radiation  was  rectilinear;  that  it  could  not  be  refracted  or 
irflected  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  that  it  was  not  ile- 
flected  by  a  magnet.  Hence  it  was  obvious  to  him  that  this 
radiation  w^as  different  from  the  cathotle  rays  of  Crookes, 
Hertz,  and  Lenard*  He  continued  his  observation  both  with 
the  fluorescent  screen  anil  the  pholograpliic  plate*  Most  of 
hi^  early  work  wa^  of  a  jjurely  scientific  nature,  and  had  for 
its  object  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
np%v  rarliation,  which  he  named  x-rays,  probably  because  of  the 
significance  of  the  letter  x  in  the  mathematical  formulie. 

I 'sing  photographic  plates  wTapjieil  in  black  pa]>er  to  protect 
thf*ni  from  oniiuary  lights  Ron t gen  obtaineil  with  tlie  a -ray 
shadow  [Hclurcs  of  metallic  objects  in  a  wooden  box  and  of 
the  l3ones  of  the  hand.  The  great  passibilities  of  the  x-ray 
in  surgtTv  were  rmted  by  him,  and  in  December,  1S05,  he 
ronnnunicated  his  tliscovery  to  the  I'hysico-iledical  Society  of 
Wiirsiburg,  This  communication  was  publishetl  immediately 
all  over  the  civilized  worldi  and  hundreds  of  investigators 
re[)pated  the  exixTiments  of  Rontgen  and  took  up  at  once 
I  he  wtirk  *»f  practical  development  of  his  discovery* 

The  use  of  the  x-ray  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures,  location 
of  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  at  once  l>ecame  generab  and  in  the 
first  few  mouths  following  its  discovery  ex|>eriments  were  made 
to  determine  its  efTt*ct  upon  pat  Isogenic  micro-iU'ganisms  ia 
culture  tubes.    These  exjx'riments  gave  negative  results,  but 
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a  little  later  a  number  of  investigators  observed  valuable  thera- 
peutic effects  when  the  rays  were  directed  upon  li\dng  tissues 
affected  with  tubercular  or  malignant  disease. 

The  generally  accepted  theor\'  of  the  x-ray    is   that  it  is 

a  disturbance  of  the  ether,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  ordinary 

light,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  a  series  of  isolated  impulses 

instead  of  a  regular  wave  phenomenon.     Although  we  do  not 

know  just  what  the  x-ray  is,  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 

gra\'itation  and  many  other  physical  phenomena  more  familiar 

to  us.     For  the  purpose  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  it  is 

quite  sufficient  to  know  how  to  produce  and  control  the  rays, 

but  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  they  originate  within 

a  Crookes  tube  at  the  point  of  impact  of  the  cathode  stream 

agtiinst  a  solid  body;  that  they  travel  in  straight  lines;  that 

they  cannot  be  refracted  or  reflected  as  ordinar}^  light;  that, 

therefore,  we  can  only  obtain  shadow  pictures  from  them ;  that 

their  range  in  quality  is  much  longer  than  the  range  of  the 

whole  visible  spectrum,  and  that  the  successful  use  of  them 

dejx^nds  upon  the  skill  in  those  manipulations  which  secure 

for  us  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  ray  needed  to  accomplish 

the  desired  results. 

Rr)iitgiMrs  first  exjx^riments  were  made  with  the  familiar 
jKvir-shaiKHl  tube  in  which  the  source  of  the  x-ray  is  spread 
ov(»r  a  comparatively  large  surface.  Probably  the  most  useful 
single  contribution  that  has  been  made  to  the  practical  side 
of  th(»  subj(H*t  is  the  suf2:gostion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson  of 
usinji;  thi»  focus  tube  of  Crookes,  thus  reducing  the  source  of 
th(»  .r-rays  to  a  coiuparatively  small  area,  enabling  the  pro- 
duction of  sharp  shadows,  and  making  it  possible  to  use  a 
much  stron^iM'  exeithig  current. 


CHAPITER  I. 
THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  AN  X-RAY  EQUIPMENT. 

The  two  essentials  of  an  x-ray  equipment  are  Crookes 
tubes,  and  apparatus  ca|mble  of  delivering  electrical  energ>^ 
at  sufficiently  high  potential  to  produce  discharges  through 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  Crookes  tubes  and  exeiting  apparatus 
an  x-ray  outfit  comprises  a  vn^i  number  of  auxiliarj^  devices, 
such  as  tube-holders»  switchlxianis,  cdutrolling  mec:hani.sni  for 
coiLs  and  static  niaehines^,  plate-holilers^  flu()n>!^rti|x*Sj  o|x^rating 
tables,  locahzers,  etc.^  wliich  vWIl  be  descrilsed  in  detail  else- 
\vherc^ 

The  modifications  of  the  Crookes  tube  which  are  used  in 
practical  x*ra\"  work  are  nuiilo  in  many  forms  and  lilted  with 
many  auxiliary  devices.  They  consist  essentially  of  sealed 
glass  bulbsT  containing  two  or  three  electrrxIeH,  and  exhaiL^ted 
to  a  very  higli  ^aculun.  One  of  the  electrodes  is  made  of 
ahmiinunt,  sliaped  Uke  a  concave  mirror^  ami  called  the  cathode 
because  it  m  connected  with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  exeiting 
apjmratiLs,  Near  the  f<>cus  of  this  negative  reflector  is  an 
electrode,  wlueh  is  usually  a  flat  dhc  of  platinum,  connected 
with  a  terminal  wire  extending  through  the  glass  bulb.  This 
electrode  is  commonly  connected  with  the  po,^itive  wire  from 
the  exciting  ajjparatus,  and  is  sometimet^  called  the  anode. 
HowTver,  the  essential  point  aliout  it  is  that  it  receiver  the 
impact  of  the  ciithode  stream,  and  becomes  the  source  of  the 
x-rays*  It  hai^,  therefore,  been  called  the  target  or  auti-cathnde, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  the  anoile  of  the  tube.  The  various 
forms  of  tubt^s  and  methods  of  connecting  them  and  regulating 
their  vacua  are  described  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

For  exciting  Crookes  tuljes  an  electrical  discharp:e  of  rather 
high  jXJtential  is  neces.cary.  The  potential  required  will  ^ary 
with  the  resistance  of  the  tube,  but  will  always  be  much  higher 
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than  can  be  obtained  directly  from  batteries  or  electric  lighting 
circuits,  and  will  in  practical  work  be  more  than  100,000  volts. 
By  comparison  it  may  be  said  that  the  E.  M.  V,  of  an  ordinary 
storage  cell  is  about  2  volts,  the  incandescent  Ughting  circuits 
are  usually  about  110  or  120  volts,  the  current  used  for  operating 
trolley  cars  is  about  500  volts,  and  in  long  distance  power 
transmission  alternating  currents  at  25,000  to  60,000  volts  have 
been  used. 

Electrical  discharges  suitable  for  operating  Crookes  tubes 
may  be  obtained  with  a  static  machine,  high-frequency  coil, 
or  from  the  ordinary  induction  coil.  Excellent  results  have 
been  obtained  with  all  these  appliances,  and  each  has  its  peculiar 
advantages. 

Influence  Machines. — ^The  influence  machine,  or  static  ma- 
chine as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  an  apparatus  w^hich  converts 
mechanical  energy  directly  into  electricity  at  suitable  potential 
for  use  with  x-ray  tubes.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  number  of 
discs  of  glass  or  mica  arranged  to  revolve  in  an  enclosed  case. 
An  electrical  charge  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  re- 
volving plates,  collected  from  them  by  toothed  collecting  combs, 
and  led  out  through  the  side  of  the  case  to  suitable  terminals. 
These  machines  are  described  more  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV. 

Induction  Coils. — ^The  induction  coil  is  an  electro-magnetic 
apparatus  which  transforms  the  energy  of  the  ordinary  electrical 
current  derived  from  a  battery,  or  electric  lighting  circuit, 
into  discharges  of  suitable  potential  for  exciting  the  Crookes 
tube.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  core  of  magnetic  material, 
a  primary  winding  consisting  of  a  few  turns  of  coarse  copper 
wire  through  which  the  primary  or  exciting  current  flows, 
and  a  secondary  winding  of  a  great  many  turns  of  very  fine 
wire  in  which  a  high  potential  secondary  discharge  is  generated. 
The  core  is  made  of  a  bundle  of  fine  soft  iron  wires,  or  strips  of 
sh(»ot-iron  laid  up  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  from  1^  to  3  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  1^  to  7  feet  long.  Upon  this  core  the 
primary  ^^nnding  is  wound  in  from  1  to  4  layers.  Sometimes  the 
ends  of  the  different  layers  are  brought  out  to  separate  terminals 
so  that  they  may  be  connected  together  in  various  combina- 
tions.    Outside   of  the   primary   winding  and   ver}^   carefully 
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insulated  from  it,  asually  b}^  a  tliick  hard-rubber  tube,  b  the 
secondary  wintUng  of  very  fine  wire  about  ttie  size  of  a  small 
sewing  thread.  The  difference  of  potential  in  the  differc^nt 
parts  of  tliis  secondary  wintling  is  very  great,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessar}'  that  great  precaution  be  taken  to  secure  thorough 
insulation  of  the  various  {mrts  during  its  manufacture.  In 
practice  the  s(»eondary  winding  Is  usually  inibedtled  in  a  mass 
of  insulating  wax.  The  enila  of  this  secondary  wintling  are 
provided  with  well-insulated  terminals  from  which  l(*ad  wires 
are  carried  to  the  Crookes  tube. 

The  action  of  an  induction  coil  is  briefl}'  as  follo\\*s:  An 
electrical  current  from  a  ljattery»  or  other  sources,  us  piissed 
through  the  primary  winding,  causing  the  c5ore  to  become 
magnetic*  Thus,  a  certain  amount  of  the  energ}"  of  the  exciting 
current  h  stored  up  in  tlie  core.  When  the  primary  current 
is  interrupted,  the  core  very  suddonl}^  loses  its  magnetism  and 
the  energy  stored  up  in  it  reappears  as  an  electrical  discharge 
of  very  short,  duration  ant.l  very  high  jKitential  in  the  secnndar>* 
winding.  In  practical  jr-ray  work  this  magnetization  and  de- 
magnetization of  the  core  are  made  to  take  place  very  rapidh*^ — 
from  5  to  200  timt^  a  second.  This  Ls  accompUshed  by  various 
devices  for  rapidly  starting  and  stopping  the  current  through 
the  primary  winding  of  the  coil  Such  devices  are  known  a^ 
interrupters.  They  have  been  made  in  man}'  forms;  some  ol 
the  best*known  types  are  descrilx^l  in  Chapter  III, 

The  degree  of  magnetization  of  the  core  increases  at  a  com- 
paratively slow  rate,  but  its  demagnetization  is  very  sudden 
at  the  break  of  the  primary  circuit*  The  secondary  discharge 
produced  therefore  at  the  ofjening  of  the  primary  circuit  is 
of  exceedingly  sliort  duration,  proliably  not  more  than  one- 
five-hundredth  part  of  a  second.  In  a  coil  operating  at  50 
interruptions  a  second  there  would  be  in  one  second  50  secondary 
discharges  of  exceedingly  short  duration  follo\^x*d  by  intervals 
of  rest  about  ten  or  twt^nty  times  as  long  as  the  periotls  of  the 
discharge.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  (hschargo  obtained  from  an  induction  coil  and  that  from 
a  static  machine,  which  when  connected  directly  to  the  Crookes 
tube  jields  practically  an  even  steady  flow  of  current,  much 
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weaker  but  occupying  the  whole  period.  However,  Crookes 
tubes  excited  either  with  a  static  machine  or  coil  produce 
practically  the  same  effects  upon  the  photographic  plate,  upon 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and,  so  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned, 
upon  the  fluorescent  screen. 

High-frequency  Coils.— The  high-frequency  coils  of  Tesla, 
Kinraide,  and  others  operate  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
to  the  ordinary  induction  coil,  but  they  are  excited  not  by 
an  ordinary  electric  current  interrupted  suddenly  a  few  times 
a  second,  but  by  a  series  of  very  rapidly  oscillating  currents 
of  perhaps  several  hundred  thousand  alternations  a  second. 
Owing  to  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  the  oscillations  of  the  pri- 
mary current,  these  high-frequency  coils  can  be  made  to  give 
high-potential  discharges  with  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  turns  of  fine  wire  in  the  secondary  winding.  They  produce 
brilliant  x-ray  effects,  but  they  give  discharges  which  alternate 
in  direction,  and  which  are,  therefore,  not  so  well  adapted 
for  practical  x-ray  work  as  those  obtained  from  a  static  machine 
or  ordinary  induction  coil.  The  alternations  of  the  discharge 
caasc  much  wear  on  the  Crookes  tubes,  and  they  produce 
sources  of  x-rays  at  other  points  than  the  target,  thus  impairing 
the  definition  of  the  tube.  For  radiographic  purposes,  there- 
fore, the  high-frequency  outfits  are  not  very  satisfactory, 
though  for  therapeutic  work  they  answer  very  well,  except 
for  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  tubes. 

Available  Sources  of  Electrical  Energy. — ^The  electrical  energy 
nfccssary  for  operating  x-ray  apparatus  may  be  obtained 
cither  from  batteries  or  electric  lighting  or  power  circuits. 

HntterieH. — All  forms  of  batteries  are  objectionable,  because 
of  thr?  rorrosive  solutions  they  contain,  because  they  deteriorate 
rnrire  or  l(»ss  rapidly,  and  because  of  the  annoyance  and  trouble 
due  to  the  corrosion  of  contacts,  breakage,  etc. 

An  elr*ctrical  battery  consists  essentially  of  two  electrodes 
of  dk-iniilar  materials  immersed  in  a  conducting  solution  of 
y^nt'h  a  nature  that  chemical  changes  take  place  when  the  two 
^|#.f'trorlcs  are  so  connected  that  an  electrical  current  may 
flo'A'  from  one  to  the  other.  The  energ}'  of  the  current  pro- 
i\\\<ci\  Is  dr-rivr'd  from  these  chemical  changes.     In  nearly  all 
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priman^  batteries  one  of  tlu*  c^lcetrodes  is  composed  of  zinc, 
and  during  the  action  of  the  batter}^  this  zinc  electrode,  or  ele- 
ment, enters  into  chemical  combination  vnih  the  solution, 
and  is  worn  away  in  proijortion  to  the  amount  of  current  passed 
through  it.  It  is  therefore  necessary  after  a  time  to  renew 
both  the  zinc  and  the  solution.  On  account  of  this  troublesome 
and  expensive  process  pj-imairy  batterit^s  are  not  recommended 
when  other  sources  of  electrical  current  are  available. 

There  are  several  forms  of  primary  batteries  on  the  market 
which  will  deli\'er  strong  enough  currents  for  ojierating  in- 
duction coils.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  bichromate 
OelK  having  a  voltage  of  LS,  the  Edis^on-Lalande  with  a  voltage 
of  OJj  and  the  Gordon-Burnharn  with  a  voltage  of  about  1.5 
a  cell. 

Siamge  Batteries. — In  the  storage  battery  the  two  dissimilar 
electrodes  consist  of  two  dLs^similar  oxids  of  lead  wliich  are 
held  upon  plates  of  metallic  lead  which  serve  as  conducting 
supports  for  them.  These  arc  immersetl  in  a  solution  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  In  a  storage  battery  the  chcniical  changes 
which  go  on  during  the  passage  of  the  current  are  such  that 
the  original  condition  of  the  electrodes  or  elements  may  be 
restored  by  forcing  a  current  through  the  cell  in  an  opjxisite 
direction.  It  is  therefore  a  nmch  simpler  matter  to  recharge 
a  storage  battery  than  a  primary  Imtteiy,  because  the  elements 
do  not  have  to  be  disturbed  or  renewed. 

Lead  storage  batteries  hskXe  an  E,  M,  F,  of  about  2  volts 
and,  since  from  6  to  20  \*olts  are  required  to  operate  an  induc- 
tion coil,  from  3  to  10  storage  cells  will  l>e  needed.  Some 
arrangement  must  be  provided  for  charging  these  cells.  They 
may  be  trans|x»rted  to  a  charging  station,  or  if  they  are  to 
be  used  for  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  at  intervals  of  tw^o 
to  three  days  they  may  In?  charged  by  a  primar>^  battery, 
which  does  not  deliver  H^  energy  fast  enough  for  operating 
a  coil  directly,  but  which  will  store  up  in  a  day  or  two  in  a 
storage  battel^'  sufficient  energy  for  operating  a  coil  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  most  suitable  form  of  liattcry  for  tliis 
purfiose  is  the  ordinary  gravity  cell,  whicli  has  been  used 
extensively  for  telegraph  work.    These  gra\'ity  cells  will  remain 
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in  operation  for  several  months  on  one  charge,  and  may  be 
connected  permanently  with  the  storage  battery.  About  3  or 
4  cells  of  the  gravity  battery  will  be  required  for  each  storage 
cell.  When  a  storage  battery  is  allowed  to  remain  discharged 
for  some  time,  abnormal  chemical  processes  go  on,  which 
seriously  impair  its  usefulness.  They  should,  therefore,  not  be 
allowed  to  become  fully  discharged,  and  should  be  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  fully  charged  all  the  time. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Circuits. — ^These  circuits  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — direct  current  and  alternating 
current.  The  direct  current  lighting  circuits  furnish  steady 
undirectional  currents  at  a  voltage  of  about  110  or  120  volts. 
Most  of  the  railway  and  some  power  circuits  furnish  direct  cur- 
rent at  500  volts. 

The  alternating  current  reverses  its  direction  usually  about 
60  times  a  second,  and  it  is  distributed  for  electric  lighting 
at  about  the  same  voltage  as  the  direct  current.  It  constantly 
changes  its  direction,  producing  entirely  new  phenomena  and 
necessitating  modifications  for  employing  it  in  operating  x-ray 
coils.  For  operating  induction  coils  the  direct  current  circuit 
of  110  or  120  volts  is  the  best  source  of  supply  that  may  be 
obtained. 

If  the  static  machine  is  used,  it  may  be  operated  by  a  motor 
driven  from  any  one  of  these  circuits,  and  it  therefore  makes 
very  little  difference  what  kind  of  a  circuit  is  available,  except 
that  motors  for  the  alternating  current  do  not  permit  of  speed 
regulation,  but  run  at  a  constant  speed,  while  direct  current 
motors  may  be  provided  with  means  for  speed  control. 

Several  means  have  been  devised  for  operating  coils  from 
an  alternating  current  circuit.  One  method  is  to  employ  a 
motor  generator  which  receives  its  power  from  the  alternating 
current  circuit,  and  delivers  a  direct  current  at  from  50  to 
100  volts. 

To  operate  a  coil  directly  from  the  alternating  current  circuit 
a  cheaper,  although  not  quite  so  satisfactor}-,  method  is  to 
employ  some  special  auxiliary  device  which  allows  the  current 
to  flow  only  in  one  direction,  or  which  interrupts  it  only  when 
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the  current  is  flowing  in  one  direction.  For  this  purpose  a 
Wehneit  interru|)tei'  njay  be  itsed. 

Fluorescent  Screens  and  Photographic  Plates, — The  x-ray 
produces  no  sensation  of  light  upon  the  eyes^  tlierefore  in  order 
to  employ  it  in  diagnosis  we  must  use  intermediate  means  for 
making  its  effects  \i'^ible.  \Xe  have  seen  that  photographic 
plates  are  affected  by  the  j-rays  in  much  the  same  way  as  by 
ordinarj^  light,  and  that  certain  crystals  are  caused  by  it  to 
fluoresce  or  give  off  %  isible  light.  We  may  interiKSse  the  object 
which  we  wish  to  examine  tetween  the  photogra|>hic  plate 
and  the  source  of  x-ray,  and  upon  development  of  the  pkte 
a  shadow- picture  of  the  object  will  appear.  In  a  similar  manner 
we  nia\'  obtain  f^hadow-pictures  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  coated 
with  a  fluorescent  matt*riaL 

Photographic  plates  are  caused  to  fluoresce  by  the  x-ray, 
but  it  has  not  yet  )>een  determined  whether  the  photochemical 
action  is  a  seconflary  one  due  to  this  fluorescence,  or  is  pro- 
duced dii^etly  by  the  x-m\\  In  most  fluorescent  suKstances 
there  is  also  a  phosphorescence  which  persists  after  the  x-ray 
has  ceased.  The  substance  which  fluoresces  most  strongly  and 
iB  best  adapted  for  practical  use,  is  the  double  cyanid  of  barium 
and  platinum.  Thii?  gi^^es  a  bright  greenish  fluorescenoe  with 
comparatively  little  phos|)horescence.  Tungstate  of  calcium, 
wliieh  was  first  brought  into  prominence  by  tilison,  fluoresces 
and  phosphoresces  with  a  bluish  tight,  which,  althougli  it  does 
not  affect  the  retina  so  strongly  as  the  grf*en  light  from  the 
barium  salt,  has  a  much  more  ixiwerful  effect  upon  the  photo- 
graphic film  or  plate. 


CHAPTER  11. 

X-RAY  tubes- 
It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  a  Crookes  tube  is  a  standard 
article  of  manufacture,  and  that  like  an  incandescent  lamp  it 
will  have  a  definite  number  of  hours  of  life;  that  it  is  adapted 
for  a  certain  spark-length  as  a  lamp  is  adapted  for  a  certain 
voltage,  and  that  in  order  to  operate  it  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  turn  on  the  current.  A  very  little  experience  will  suffice 
to  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  a  supposition. 

It  is  true  that  many  tubes  are  rated  for  a  certain  spark 
length.  These  ratings  are  very  indefinite,  and  may  refer  to 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  or  to  the  size  of  the  bulb.  The  degree 
of  exhaustion  is  a  constantly  variable  factor,  and  the  size  of 
the  bulb  is  always  an  unimportant  one.  Consequently,  these 
ratings  are  of  little  use,  except  that  to  a  certain  extent  they 
may  indicate  the  amount  of  material  in  the  electrodes  and 
therefore  give  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  exciting  current 
that  may  be  used  with  them.  A  tube  marked  15  cm.  may 
be  operated  perfectly  wdth  a  coil  capable  of  giving  a  spark 
100  cm.  long,  but,  of  course,  such  a  tube  will  not  withstand 
the  hea\aest  discharges  that  may  be  produced  with  such  a 
coil.  A  tube  marked  60  cm.  may  be  operated  very  satisfactorily 
with  a  coil  of  20  cm.  maximum  spark  length,  but  a  20-cm. 
coil  will  probably  not  furnish  enough  energy  to  produce  the 
maximum  excitation  which  the  tube  will  withstand.  Tubes 
marked  40  to  60  cm.  are  usually  strongly  made,  and  have 
heavy  electrodes  such  as  are  suitable  for  use  with  exciting 
apparatus  giving  hea\T  discharges.  The  tubes  marked  15  to  30 
cm.  usually  have  small  bulbs  and  lighter  electrodes,  which 
will  not  withstand  the  hea\y  discharges  of  a  large  induction 
coil,  but  will  operate  ver\'  satisfactorily  with  a  static  machine 
or  a  small  coil.  The  size  of  the  bulb  has  little  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  a  tube,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  vacuum 
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of  a  large  tube  %vill  nr>t  bo  so  suseeptible  to  cliange  from  the 
small  amount  of  occlutled  giis  as  a  tube  of  smaller  size. 

General  Properties  of  Tubes. ^ — The  rays  produced  by  different 
tubes  xhry  widel>'  in  miiuy  respects.  Sonie  tubes  produce  ra}^s 
of  exceedingly  higii  jx^ietration,  and  rays  from  other  tnhm 
may  have  so  little  penetration  that  the  f^hadow  of  the  flesh 
of  the  hand  is  perfectly  black,  and  the  bones  cannot  be  seen. 
Some  tubes  will  produce  sharp  shadows  on  the  fluorescent 
screen,  and  others  give  blurred  images  of  any  object  held  a 
short  distance  away  from  the  screen.  Some  tube^  operate 
steadily  with  very  httle  change  in  the  quality  of  the  rays, 
while  others  will  fluctuate  rapidly  from  time  to  time  tluring  use. 
There  are  so  many  factors  which  vary  the  properties  of  a  Crookes 
tube  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  two  exactly  alike. 
Two  tubes  which  are  veri^  nearly  alike  when  ne^v  may  after 
a  few  minutes'  use  be  entirely  different  in  character. 

Definition. — For  diagnostic  w^ork  it  is  important  to  employ 
tubes  which  will  produce  sharp*  tlistinct  sliadnws  of  the  object 
under  examination.  This  condition  ^\^ll  be  obtained  onl\^  in 
a  tube  in  which  the  source  of  x-rays  is  at  a  comparatively 
small  point  on  the  surface  of  the  target.  The  smaller  this  focus 
point  of  the  cathode  stream,  the  sharper  w^ill  hp  the  shafloA\'s. 
It  mast  be  rememliered,  how^ever,  that  if  this  focus  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  produced  at  the  point 
will  he  correspondingly  increased,  therefore  in  a  tube  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  focas  there  is  lial>ility  of  melting  a  hole  through 
the  target  at  the  focus  point. 

If  the  focus  point  is  large,  the  shadows  will  have  penumbra 
and  all  the  fine  detail  will  l>e  lost.  Such  a  tube,  however, 
may  Im  u^ed  safely  with  very  strong  currents,  l>ecause  the 
iiTipact  of  the  cathode  stream  is  spread  over  a  larger  surface 
and  is  not  so  inteiLse  at  an}"  one  point.  For  therajx^utic  piu-- 
poses  the  matter  of  focus  is  unimportant.  It  is  therefore  well 
to  use  for  this  work  tul>es  whose  definition  is  not  sufficiently 
good  for  diagnostic  work. 

For  use  in  raiUography  and  fluoroscopy  tubes  having  focus 
points  of  not  less  than  -^^  or  more  than  i  f >f  an  inch  in  diameter 
will  usually  fulfil  the  requirements  for  definition  and  life* 
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Good  definition  in  a  tube  is  secured  by  having  the  cathode 
accurately  ground,  of  proper  curvature,  and  the  target  placed 
at  the  proper  distance  from  the  cathode.  Owing  to  the  mutual 
repulsion  of  the  particles  of  the  cathode  stream  they  do  not 
come  to  a  focus  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  cathode,  but  at  a  point  beyond  it,  the  distance  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  degree  of  exhaustion.  In  practice  the 
distance  between  the  target  and  the  cathode  is  made  not  less 
than  twice  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  in  a  well-designed 
tube  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  focus  with  the  different 
degrees  of  exhaustion  is  so  Uttle  that  the  definition  is  not 
seriously  affected  throughout  the  whole  useful  working  range 
of  vacuum.  In  every  x-ray  tube  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  bombardment  at  other  points  than  the  target,  and  this 
gives  rise  to  weak  rays  which  are  termed  by  the  French  operators 
parasitic  rays.  In  certain  tubes  these  may  be  strong  enough 
to  seriously  interfere  with  the  definition,  but  in  a  good  tube 
these  parasitic  rays  will  be  so  much  weaker  than  the  rays 
originating  at  the  target  that  they  need  not  be  considered. 

Penetration. — ^The  penetration  of  the  rays  derived  from  a 
tube  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  but  bears  a  close 
relation  to  the  resistance  which  the  tube  offers  to  the  exciting 
current.  The  resistance  of  the  tube  depends  mainly  upon  its 
vacuum,  but  also  upon  the  size  of  the  electrodes,  the  distance 
separating  them,  and  upon  the  amount  of  occluded  gas  in 
the  electrodes.  The  character  of  the  discharge  used  for  exciting 
a  Crookes  tube  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  resistance  which 
it  offers  and  with  the  penetration  of  the  rays  obtained  from 
it.  For  example,  the  discharge  of  a  static  machine  may  be 
so  altered  by  a  series  of  spark  gaps  in  circuit  with  the  tube 
that  the  discharge  passes  with  difficulty  through  a  tube  of 
such  lov/  vacuum  that  without  the  spark  gaps  it  would  not 
possess  sufficient  resistance  to  cause  the  production  of  x-rays. 

It  is,  of  course,  important  to  l^e  able  to  control  the  penetration 
of  th(^  rays,  and  to  regulate  it  to  suit  the  different  conditions 
of  work.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  we  must  be  able  to 
n^gulate  the  resistance  which  the  tube  offers  to  the  passage 
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of  the  exeiting  ourrent.*  The  usual  method  of  aecomplishing 
this  is  by  varying  the  degree  of  the  vaeuimi,  and  a  nuniher 
of  clc\-ices  ha\'e  been  designed  for  this  purpose. 

As  lias  been  mentioneil  before,  the  dt^gree  of  the  vacuum 
of  the  tube  is  uneatable  and  changes  with  use;  the  tendenry 
of  most  tubes  is  to  become  higher  in  vacuimi  after  continued 
use,  until  finally  they  lieconie  so  high  that  re-exhaiLstion  ib  neces- 
sarj' .  A  certain  amount  of  gas  is  occluded  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bulb  and  especially  ujx>n  the  platinum  target.  Wlien 
the  Xulye  is  used,  its  tem]>erature  rises  somewhat,  and  some 
of  this  occluded  gas  Ls  driven  off,  thus  tem|x>rarily  lowering 
the  vacuiuiij  wliich  rises  again  when  the  tube  is  cooled.  In 
some  tubes,  however,  there  may  be  an  exceedingly  small  leak 
through  which  air  enters  antl  ver^'  gradnally  reduces  the  vacuum. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  deduced  that  a  satisfactory  and 
convenient  means  for  controlling  the  vacuimi  of  an  x-ray  tube 
i^  ver}'  desirable. 

De\ices  for  regulating  the  vacuum  were  among  the  first 
developments  of  Cronkes  tubes  for  x-ray  work,  and  in  the 
following  pages  are  sliown  a  number  of  tubes  with  ingenious 
regulating  apparatus  of  various  types.  However,  no  regulating 
device  has  yet  lieen  produced  which  gives  as  good  control 
of  the  vacuum  as  nuiy  be  desired,  and  many  operators  prefer 
to  use  plain  tulies  without  auxiliary  vacuum  regulators. 

Production  and  Dissipation  of  Heat  In  Tubes, ^ — The  impact 
of  ihe  catliOile  j^tn^am  upon  tJie  focus  {Hiiot  of  the  target  pro- 
duces heat  OS  well  as  *r-rays,  and  with  the  powerful  exciting 
ajiparatus  which  is  necessary  for  rapid  radiogra|)hic  work  the 
amount  of  heat  evtilveil  will  l)e  great  enough  to  melt  a  hole 
through  the  ordinary  platinum  target.  For  this  work  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  employ  tul>es  with  taints  which  are 
capable  of  withstanding  a  great  rise  of  temjXTature,  or  of 
dissipating  a  considcraljle  annnmt  of  heat.  One  metliod  of 
acciHnplishing  this  is  to  make  the  target  of  a  considerable 

*  T\w  \\(Mi\  n'sistane*'  m  api>lii?<l  to  j-my  tubtrs  is  not  a  vitv  j^oocI  luitv  *»li- 
vioiislv  ihv  p(i.sfiii|Eeof  an  eleernojil  diacliur^c  tUrinii^lia  Crcjukes  IuIh*  i?i  t'Ssi-ntmUy 
iilft*'tt*nt  friirn  tbi*  llmv  of  an  elts^trie  currL'iit  tbitjugh  n  mi'tiinic  condiiHor,  and 
tltf  fjJj^truction  ivhi4*h  the  ttil>e  oflere  to  tlie  di^-bor^^  diITLM>»  from  tbe  electrit!*! 
n^ifttiince  of  a  metallic  eotifluctor. 
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mass  of  metal  ha\dng  large  thermal  capacity.  Some  makers 
have  employed  large  targets  of  copper  or  some  alloy,  sometimes 
faced  with  a  thin  sheet  of  platinum,  and  occasionally  blackened 
to  facilitate  radiation  of  heat  from  them.  The  difficulties  of 
these  cheap  metals  are  that  they  cannot  be  heated  to  a  very 
high  temperature  without  giving  off  so  much  vapor  that  the 
vacuum  of  the  tube  is  reduced  to  such  a  point  as  to  render 
it  useless  for  the  time  being.  With  verj-  short  exposures, 
however,  the  large  thermal  capacity  of  the  mass  of  metal, 
and  its  high  conductivity  for  heat  prevent  a  great  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  they  work  very  well.  Platinum  does  not  vaporize 
in  the  tube,  and  a  target  ha\dng  a  large  mass  of  this  metal 
may  therefore  be  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature  without 
seriously  impairing  the  vacuimi.  The  high  price  of  platinum 
makes  such  tubes  very  expensive,  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  platinum  is  not  destroyed,  and  that  the  same  target 
may  be  used  for  making  a  new  tube,  this  matter  is  not  so  im- 
portant. The  author  has  tubes  with  targets  containing  from 
$25.00  to  $50.00  worth  of  platinum  which  have  been  re-made 
several  times  at  comparatively  small  expense.  Iridium  and 
osmium  are  harder  and  \vill  \vithstand  higher  temperatures 
than  platinum,  but  these  metals  are  rarer  and  more  expensive 
than  platinum.  However,  a  heavy  platinum  target  faced  with 
a  small  piece  of  iridiimi  at  the  focus  point  of  the  cathode  stream 
makers  a  ver>^  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  its  expense  is 
not  pr()hil)itive.  These  metals,  however,  give  off  gases  in  an 
r*xa?o(lingly  irregular  manner,  and  it  is  therefore  necessarj'^ 
with  such  tubes  to  use  a  regulating  device  of  wide  range  and 
grr»at  efficiency. 

(>)oling  the  target  by  a  stream  of  water  or  oil  in  contact 
with  it  h[is  l)een  attempted  by  a  number  of  makers.  One  of 
tlie  first  of  these  tubes  was  that  devised  by  Dr.  Rollins  in 
wfiich  llie  target  consisted  of  a  long  platinum  tube  sealed  in 
tfie  bulb,  and  i)rovi(le(l  with  an  inlet  and  outlet  through  which 
tfir;  (looWuff  lirjuid  could  be  circulated.  These  tubes  were  very 
ex|M*nHive  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  platinum  necessary. 

Some  makers  have  plac(»d  in  contact  with  the  target  a  glass 
chamber  through  which  the  coohng  liquid  is  circulated.    This 
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structioii  obviates  tlie  difficulties  of  sealing  the  large  pJati- 
iiuni  tube  in  the  glass,  but  in  these  tubes  the  heat  must  be 
conducteil  through  the  glass  before  it  can  be  absorbed  by 
the  liquid*  Glass  is  sueli  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  that  in 
practice  the  target  of  such  a  tul>e  may  be  dangerously  heated 
before  the  liquid  within  the  cooling  chamber  shows  an  appre- 
ciable rise  in  teinj^erature. 

Miiller,  of  Hand)urg,  has  succeeded  in  making  a  tube  in 
which  the  target  consists  of  a  cap  of  platinimi  scale lI  in  the 
end  of  a  glass  tube  which  projects  within  the  bulb,  and  which 
outside  of  the  tmll.i  is  pnlarged  into  a  little  bottle  for  containing 
the  cooUng  liquid.  This  construction,  like  that  of  Rollins?, 
permits  the  liquid  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  metal 
of  the  target*  Of  the  water-cooled  tubes  this  is  unquestionably 
the  most  effective.  The  high  sjx*cific  heat  and  the  large  mass 
of  the  hquid  prevTnt  it  from  attaniing  a  high  temijerature 
during  any  ordinarj'  radiograpliic  exposure,  but  even  in  such 
a  tube  with  the  water  in  direct  contact  \Wth  one  side  of  the 
thin  platinum  target  the  discharge  from  a  ]>owerful  induction 
coil  ma}'  cause  the  face  of  it  to  become  white*  hot. 

For  use  with  static  machines  and  induction  coils  of  small 
size,  such  as  are  used  for  ordinar}^  fluoroscopic  work  and  for 
Iherajjeutic  piii'|x>ses,  such  elal>orate  cooling  devices  are  quite 
uimecessary-  For  the  most  rapid  exposures  in  radiographic  work 
it  Ls  necessarj'  to  use  wry  j>owerful  discharges,  and  no  tul>e 
has  yet  been  produced  \\'hich  will  withstand  as  much  current 
a**  it  is  desired  to  use*  The  most  effective  tubes  for  this  work 
are  the  water-cooled  tulx^s  and  those  with  hea\y  targets. 

Operation  of  the  Tube. — Success  in  radiograpliic  work,  or,  in 
fact,  in  any  knid  of  r-ray  work,  dej^ends  largely  upon  the  i>roi.x:^r 
manipulation  of  the  tube*  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  subject  to  acquire^  and  proficiency  in  it  can  be  obtained 
only  by  experience^  and  proI;>abl}^  at  the  cost  of  a  good  many 
ruined  tubes. 

A'-ray  tubes  are  exceedingly  fragik^,  and  easily  damaged. 
It  is  therefore  necessary^  to  observe  certain  precautions  in 
using  them  in  order  to  prevent  puncture,  or  breakage,  or  black- 
ening the  bulb  and  seriously  impairing  the  vacuum. 
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Temperattire. — ^Tubes  should  not  be  used  when  they  are  very 
much  cooler  than  the  temperature  of  the  room,  as  will  be 
the  case  when  an  expressman  has  delivered  one  on  a  winter's 
day.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  wann  the  tube  gently  over  a  radiator 
until  the  temperature  reaches  60°  to  70°  F. 

Clamping  the  Tube. — ^The  various  holders  for  supporting  the 
tube  in  operation  are  described  in  another  chapter,  but  it 
is  perhaps  advisable  to  repeat  cautions  against  clamping  the 
tube  so  strongly  as  to  put  the  glass  upon  a  strain,  and  thus 
render  it  liable  to  crack  or  pimcture,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
clamp  it  so  loosely  that  a  little  pull  upon  the  connecting  wire 
will  detach  it,  and  let  it  fall  and  break.  The  clamping  part 
of  the  tube-holder  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that 
it  fits  the  tube.  It  should  be  lined  with  some  yielding  sub- 
stance such  as  cork  or  felt  to  prevent  undue  strain. 

Most  of  the  tubes  are  pro\'ided  with  a  small  projecting  tip, 
sometimes  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft-rubber  tubing,  for 
the  tube  clamp,  but  these  tips  are  usually  too  small  to  give 
a  good  firm  grip  on  the  tube,  and  with  a  proper  clamp  it  is 
better  to  support  the  tube  as  near  the  bulb  as  possible.  The 
most  convenient  point  is  around  the  neck  which  carries  either 
the  cathode  or  anode,  but  usually  the  cathode. 

Connecting  Wires. — ^The  connecting  wires  should  be  as  small 
and  flexible  as  the  requirements  for  mechanical  strength  will 
jx^rmit.  A  copper  wire  as  large  as  a  small  sewing  thread  has 
ample  carrying  capacity  for  the  strongest  currents  which  will 
be  used  in  exciting  the  tube.  A  thick,  hea\y  wire  is  awkward 
to  manage,  and  with  it  the  platinum  terminal  wires  of  the 
tube  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  off.  For  use  with  an  induction 
coil  a  very  convenient  lead  wire  for  the  tube  is  the  ordinary 
bare  tinsel  cord,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  short  piece 
of  copper  wire,  about  No.  24  B.  &  S.,  which  may  be  bent  into 
a  hook  for  attachment  to  the  terminal  of  the  tube.  With 
this  tinsel  cord  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  two  spools  upon 
which  it  may  be  wound.  These  spools  make  it  easy  to  adjust 
the  length  of  the  cords  so  that  they  do  not  lie  across  the  bulb, 
where  they  would  probably  produce  a  puncture,  or  across 
the  secondary''  of  the  coil,  where  a  spark  is  liable  to  pass  and 
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injuTQ  the  insulation*  The  leatl  wire^  should  be  separated  from 
each  other  at  every  point  by  a  distance  of  not  less  than  six 
or  eight  inclics,  and  they  should  not  be  approached  nearer 
than  four  inchets  to  the  bofly  of  the  patients  or  to  metallic 
objects,  such  bs  gns  pipes  or  metal  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
for  the  reason  that  the  spark  might  pass  and  give  a  shock 
to  the  |:»atient,  or,  by  grounding,  unnecessarily  strain  the  insula- 
tion of  the  coil. 

With  a  static  machine  there  is  a  tendency  for  brush  dis- 
charges to  form  from  any  exposed  |K>ints  connected  with  the 
terminals*  Bare  tinsel  cord  cannot  therefore  be  used,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  heavily  insulate  the  lead  wires.  In  order  to 
|>revent  these  brush  discharges,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
max  in  mm  flexibility  I  have  iLsed  a  very  small  conductor  made 
up  of  se\'en  No,  33  copjK^r  wires  passed  through  an  ordinary 
soft  rubber  tube  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  chameter. 

Before  connecting  the  tulie  it  is  well  to  ascertain  the  ixtlarity 
of  thr  terminals  of  the  exciting  ap|>aratus.  The  negative  ter- 
minal of  the  exciting  apjmratus  should  he  connecteil  with  the 
cathode,— which  is  the  cui>shaped  aluminum  elect rod(% — and 
the  j>ositive  term  inn  1  with  the  target  or  anoile.  It  Ib  advisjible 
to  liave  the  exciting  apparatus  provided  with  an  arrangement 
which  enables  a  spark  gap  to  be  put  in  series  "mth  the  lead 
wires,  and  which  allows  the  length  of  this  spark  to  lie  adjusted 
while  the  tulie  is  in  o]x*ration,  Tlie  ol)jert  of  tlie  gap  is  two- 
foM^a  certain  amount  of  regulation  of  the  quality  of  the 
rays  may  be  obtained  wilh  it,  and  with  the  coil  it  prevents, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  inverse*  {lischarge,  produce*!  at  the 
make  of  the  primary  current,  from  ])assing  intci  the  tube  and 
blackening  it  or  interfering  with  its  ofx^ration. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  start  the  tube  mth  a  wx*ak  exciting 
current  and  iiicn:'ase  the  strength  gradually  until  the  desired 
effect  IS  obtaineiL  This  is  a  precaution  whicli  will  often  prevent 
puncturing  the  lu}\e. 

If  the  tube  is  of  moderate  vacuum,  such  that  the  terminals 
of  the  exciting  apparatus  must  l>e  approached  within  three 
inches  U^fore  a  spark  passes  between  them,  in  preference  to 
pa^ising  through  the  tube,  the  bulb  ^ill  light  up  with  a  yellomsh- 
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green  fluorescence,  the  shade  depending  largely  upon  the 
material  of  the  glass  and  the  length  of  time  the  tube  has  been 
used.  This  fluorescence  will  be  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  hemisphere  on  one  side  of  the  plane  of  the  target,  and 
its  intensity  will  vary  with  the  strength  of  the  exciting  current. 
In  the  hemisphere  back  of  the  target  there  will  be  a  slight 
trace  of  fluorescence,  and  perhajis  a  trace  of  a  delicate  bluish 
glow  \\dthin  the  bulb  back  of  the  anode.  Such  a  tube  is  oper- 
ating pro{X)rly,  and  the  strength  of  the  exciting  current  may 
be  gradually  increased  until  the  desired  intensity  of  the  rays 
is  obtained,  or  until  the  target  begins  to  show  sigas  of  undue 
heating.  The  appearance  of  a  tube  operating  in  this  way  is 
shown  very  well  in  figure  1. 

If  by  mistake  a  tube  has  been  connected  with  the  vnrong 
poles  of  the  exciting  apparata^,  the  appearance  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  will  he  an  irregular  illumination  at  different 
parts  of  the  bulb,  and  bright  rings  will  probably  appear  on 
the  glass.  The  appearance  of  a  tube  connected  in  this  way 
Is  very  well  shown  in  figure  2.  If  a  tube  is  connected  in  this 
way,  the  direction  of  the  exciting  current  through  the  tube 
should  be  reversed.  Running  a  tube  in  the  reverse  direction 
tends  to  blackc^n  the  bulb  with  a  fine  deposit  of  metal  thrown 
off  from  the  el(»ctro(l(*s,  and  make  it  subject  to  very  sudden 
and  erratic  fluctuations  in  resistance. 

If  th(»  resistance  of  the  tube  is  so  low  that  the  discharge 
rods  of  tlie  exciting  apparatus  may  be  approached  within  an 
inch  of  each  other  before  a  spark  passes,  there  will  be  a  bluish 
glow  within  the  bulb,  and  sometunes  a  cone-shaped  glow  may 
be  detected  extending  between  the  faces  of  the  cathode  and 
target.  The  jx^netration  of  a  tube  ojx^rating  in  this  manner 
is  too  low  for  practical  j-ray  work,  and  unless  it  is  pro\'ided 
with  means  for  increasing  its  resistance  or  for  increasing  its 
]XMietration  by  the  spark  gap  methods,  it  will  have  to  be  sent 
to  the  makers  for  re-exhaustion.  The  apjx^arance  of  a  low 
vacuum  tube  is  shown  very  w(*ll  in  figure  3. 

It  may  ])e  tliat  when  the  exciting  current  is  turned  on,  the 
resistance  of  the  tube  is  so  high  that  it  does  not  light  up  steadily, 
but  flashes  faintly,  and  sparks  have  a  tendency  to  i)ass  around 
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on  the  mitsidp  of  the  g\^'^s.  This  is  a  s^ignal  to  turn  off  the 
rurrent  ciuiekly,  for  in  this  condition  the  tube  is  very  likely 
to  Ije  punctured.  It  is  well  to  have  the  discharge  rods  of  the 
exciting  apparatiLs  seimrated  not  more  than  six  or  right  inches 
ill  order  tiiat  the  discharge  may  pa»^s  lietween  them  in  preference 
tx7  running  around  tlie  wall  of  the  tube  where  it  is  liable  to 
do  damage. 

If  tlie  tuljf^  h  prn\'ided  with  one  of  the  regulating  tlex'ic^es, 
it8  vacuum  will  be  it^atlily  lowered.  If  a  tulje  has  no  vacuuni 
regulator  it  may  be  lowei^ed  by  heating  it  gradually  in  the 
i  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp.  A  cei'tuin  amount  of  gas  may  be 
HI>eratefl  in  this  way  from  any  part  of  the  walls  of  the  tut>e» 
Unless  it  is  ver\'  old,  suthcient  gas  may  be  driven  off  so  that 
the  discharge  will  pass  through  the  tube,  anil  after  it  Ix^gins 
to  ojMTate,  the  heatinj:?  of  the  target  will  usually  drive  off 
enough  occlutled  gas  so  that  the  vacuuni  will  not  rise  alcove 
the  working  point  when  the  glass  walls  become  cooler  again. 
The  most  effective  point  for  Iieating  the  bulb  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cathode,  but  this  is  the  point  where  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercisixl  in  order  to  avoid  cracking  the  gUiss, 
If  the  vacuum  of  the  tul.>e  is  very  high,  it  may  be  lowered 
prmanently  by  baking  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  an  oven  at 
a  temperature  of  3(XP  to  4CH)°  I\  The  tube,  of  course,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  metal  parts  of 
the  oven,  and  care  must  b*  taken  not  to  lower  the  vacuum 
beyond  the  working  point. 

With  a  static  machine  tubes  that  are  high  in  ^■acuum  will 
fn^quently  start  if  a  small  si>ark  gap  be  opened  on  the  j>osit!ve 
sitk'  of  the  machine.  Running  the  tube  reversed  for  a  few 
Becc«ids  will  sometimes  lower  the  vacuum,  but  tul>es  behave 
so  differently  that  no  fixed  ruk^  can  be*  given  for  managing 
them, 

Punctures.^I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  under 
certain  conditions  a  spark  nuiy  pass  through  the  glass  bulb 
and  puncture  it*  When  tliis  occurs,  there  is  usually  a  minute 
hole  or  crack,  which  is  scarcely  discernible,  but  which  Is  suffi- 
cient to  allow  air  to  enter  and  destroy  the  vacuum  of  the  tul>e 
in  a  %'rrj^  few  inimites.     If  the  tube  is  kept  rumiing  after  it 
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is  punctured,  a  series  of  beautiful  effects  will  be  observed, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  discharges  through  vatying  degrees 
of  vacuum  may  be  noticed  until  finally  the  bulb  is  full  of  air 
and  sparks  pass  between  the  electrodes.  The  appearance  of 
the  punctured  tube  at  one  stage  is  sho\\Ti  in  figure  4.  When 
a  tube  is  punctured,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  maker,  who  can 
seal  up  the  hole  and  re-exhaust  the  tube  to  proper  vacuum. 

Testing  the  Tube. — After  the  tube  has  been  in  operation, 
the  first  step  is  to  determine  whether  the  penetration,  definition, 
and  intensity  of  the  rays  are  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

There  is,  so  far,  no  satisfactory  standard  for  measuring  or 
rating  the  vacuum  of  the  tubes  or  the  penetration  of  the  rays 
obtained  from  them.  Tubes  are  commonly  called  hard,  me- 
dium, or  soft,  according  to  whether  the  penetration  is  high, 
medium,  or  low.  These  terms  do  not  mean  exactly  the  same 
thing  with  any  two  observers.  The  three  examples  of  high,  me- 
dium, and  low  vacuum  tubes  mentioned  above  represent  fairly 
well  these  three  stages. 

A  more  satisfactory  method  of  rating  the  penetration  of  a 
tube  is  to  express  its  resistance  in  terms  of  the  distance  through 
which  a  spark  gap  will  pass  between  the  lead  wares  in  preference 
to  passing  through  the  tube. 

With  a  tube  of  such  low  vacuum  that  the  discharge  rods  may 
be  approached  within  1}  inches  of  each  other  before  the  spark 
passes,  the  hand  will  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  a  brilliantly  illu- 
minated screen,  and  the  shadow  of  the  fleshy  parts  will  be 
dense  enough  to  obscure  to  a  certain  extent  the  shadows  of 
the  bones. 

With  a  medium  tube  the  range  of  the  alternate  spark  gap 
will  probably  be  from  1^  to  2^  inches,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  bones  will  appear  very  distinct  and  clear,  and  will  be 
slightly  illuminated,  because  they  do  not  obstruct  all  of  the 
rays. 

With  a  tube  of  higher  vacuum  the  resistance  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  alternate  spark  gap  of  4  to  7  inches,  and  the  pene- 
tration of  the  rays  may  be  such  that  the  shadows  of  the  bones 
of  the  hand  are  of  a  grayish  color,  wnth  very  little  contrast 
between  the  bones  and  flesh. 


Flo,  3,— Appearanck  of  X-ray  Tube  whkx  4>i >kh ating  at 
Very  Ltnv  Vactt  m. 


PiQ^  4, — Afimcajeaxoe  or  D^^^chargk  throttsk  X-ray  TruE 

A  SnaUT  TiMK  AFTKU  TIIK  HrLJi  HAS  liEKX  PUXtTltKED  OR  CRACICeo 

(ErLii  Fahtiaixy  Filuku  with  Ajri. 
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Testing  the  tube  by  observing  the  shadows  of  the  hand  in 
this  way  is  very  convenient,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
for  the  reason  that  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  x-rays,  and 
bums  are  perhaps  more 
liable  in  this  area  than 
any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Indeed,  most  men 
who  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  x-ray  work 
have  had  more  or  less 
difficulty  from  this  cause, 
and  several  have  been 
badly  burned,  necessitat- 
ing in  some  cases  the  am- 
putation of  the  fingers  or 
the  hand.  It  is,  therefore, 
better  to  judge  the  pene- 
tration of  the  tube  from 
the  length  of  the  alternate 
spark  gap,  or  by  its  gen- 
eral appearance.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  length  of  the  al- 
ternate spark  gap  for  a 
given  penetration  will  not 
be  exactly  the  same  in 
different  tubes,  and  that 
it  will  vary  somewhat  with 
the  strength  of  the  exciting 
current,  and  will  be  longer 
when  the  current  is  stronger 
than  when  it  is  weak. 

Another  means  of  indi- 
cating the   pc^netration  of 

the  tube  is  by  the  use  of  a  modification  of  the  gold-leaf  electro- 
scopes which  I  have  made  for  this  purpose,  and  which  is  shown 
in  figure  5.     In  this  electroscojxi  the  movable  leaves  are  made 
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Fi^.  r>. — Tinfoil  elect rost'<>j)e  for  indi- 
cating^ the  iM)tentiaI  at  tlie  tenniual  of  a 
CnK>kes  tube. 
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of  two  Strips  of  tinfoil  about  J  of  an  inch  wide  and  5  inches 
long,  arrangeil  to  be  suspended  in  the  air.  This  appliance 
is  connected  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  exciting  apparatus 
or  one  of  the  lead  wires,  and  indicates  the  potential  at  the 
terminal  of  the  tube  by  the  amount  of  divergence  of  the  leaves. 
WTien  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  is  low,  the  potential  of  the  lead 
wires  is  correspondingly  low.  and  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope 
separate  only  a  short  distance;  but  with  a  high  resistance 
tube  the  separation  may  be  as  much  as  IJ  inches  or  more. 
The  use  of  the  electroscope  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
divergence  of  the  leaves  \nll  yotv  to  some  extent  with  the 
stnnigth  of  the  exciting  current  as  well  as  the  potential  of 
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tlu»  lt*!\(l  win^s.  However,  it  is  convenient  because  it  gives 
a  cnhslanl  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  tube,  and  is  free 
froMj  tljf^  noisi^  and  sparks  incident  to  testing  from  time  to 
linir  willj  the  alternate  spark  gaps. 

Tht'  pf^nrtration  n^ay  also  bo  tested  by  observing  the  number 
{){  \rn\rri  of  tinfoil  which  must  be  interposed  between  the  tube 
and  a  mmuiII  pii^n^  of  Ihiorescent  screen  before  the  rays  are 
cMilirrlv  <Mit  t»lT.  A  ninnber  of  measuring  devices  of  this  sort 
liMVi^  Imm'M  made,  and  one  of  the  common  forms  is  showTi  in 
lliriiii'  i\  'I'his  consists  of  a  card  which  may  be  attached  in 
finnl  III  lln'  "rvrru  of  a  Ihioroscope  and  which  is  covered  with 
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squares  of  tiiifoil  iii  a  varying  number  i>(  kyei^,  antl  so  an-anged 
that  one  may  observe  at  what  point  the  rays  fail  to  produce 
kftQ  effect  upon  the  screen.  Such  met  hods  are  exccetUngly 
inaccurate,  because  their  readings  will  vary  with  the  sensi- 
tivene!^  of  the  screen  and  with  the  sensitivencFiS  of  the  eye* 
The  eyes  of  different  observers  wUI^  of  coui*se,  be  widely  different, 
and  the  contlition  of  the  retina  of  one  observer  will  \ye  very 
different  at  different  times,  deijcnding  upon  the  amount  of 
exposure  to  light  immediate]}'  precetUng  the  obser^^ation. 

The  ijlatiniun-aluininum  window  of  Rontgen  is  the  only 
iiieanf=^  which  has  been  suggested  for  accurately  measuring 
and  standardizing  the  jM^net rating  qiialit}"  of  the  x-rays.  Ap- 
fjarently^  this  method  is  free  from  errors  due  to  the  differences 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye^  the  efficiency  of  the  screens, 
or  the  intensity  of  the  ray, 

Rontgen  s  original  platinum-aluminum  window  is  described 
in  his  third  paper  as  fo^o^\•s:  ^'  A  rectangular  piece  4  by  6.5 
cm*  of  platinum-foil  of  0*0<)26  mm.  thickness,  which  is  cemented 
to  a  thin  paper  screen,  and  through  wliieh  are  punched  15 
round  holes^  arranged  in  3  ro^^'s,  each  hole  ha\dng  a  diameter 
of  0.7  cm.  These  little  windows  are  covered  with  panes  of 
aluminum,  0,0299  mm.  thick,  which  tit  exactly,  and  are  super- 
im]3osed  in  such  a  way  that  at  the  first  window  there  is  1  disc; 
at  the  secondj  2,  etc.;  finally,  at  the  fifteenth^  15  discs.  If 
thi.^  arrangement  be  brought  in  front  of  the  fluorescent  screen, 
it  may  be  obser\'ed  very  jilainly,  in  case  the  tubes  are  not  too 
hard,  how  many  aluminum  sheets  have  the  same  transparency 
as  the  platiniun-foil.  The  number  will  be  called  the  window 
number. 

"  For  the  window  nimiber  I  obtained  in  one  C4ise  by  direct 
ratliation  the  \'alue  5.  A  plate  of  common  soda  glass,  2  nmi, 
thick,  was  then  held  in  front — the  window  number  was  10, 
So  that  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  platinum  and  aluminum 
sheets  of  ec|ual  transparency  was  reduced  one-half  when  I 
used  rays  which  had  passed  through  a  plate  of  glass  2  mm. 
thick  instead  of  using  those  coming  direct  from  the  discharging 
apparatus. 

**The  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  two  equally  transparent  plates 
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of  diflferent  substances  is  also  dependent  upon  the  hardness 
of  the  tube  used.  This  may  be  recognized  immediately  with 
the  platinum-aluminum  window;  with  a  verj^  soft  tube,  for 
example,  the  window  number  may  be  foimd  to  be  2;  while 
with  a  tube  which  is  very  hard  but  otherwise  the  same,  the 
scale  which  reaches  15  does  not  extend  far  enough.  This 
means,  then,  that  the  ratio  of  the  thickness  of  platinum  and 
aluminum  of  equal  transparency  is  smaller  in  proportion  as 
the  tubes  from  which  the  rays  come  are  harder  or — with  refer- 
ence to  the  results  reported  above — as  the  rays  are  less  easily 
absorbed."* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  x-ray  societies  will  take  up  this 
matter  of  standardizing  the  quality  of  the  rays  delivered  by 
the  x-ray  tubes,  and  adopt  a  standard  apparatus  based  on 
this  principle.  The  use  of  it  will  enable  one  to  accurately 
describe  the  quality  of  the  ray  which  is  employed.  At  present 
this  is  quite  impossible. 

Some  idea  of  the  definition  of  the  tube  may  be  obtained 
by  observing  the  shadow  of  the  hand  in  the  fluoroscope.  A 
tube  with  good  definition  will  always  give  sharp,  clear  shadows. 
When  it  gives  a  blurred  or  indistinct  image  of  the  hand,  it 
has  not  sufficiently  good  definition  for  either  radiographic  or 
fluoroscopic  work.  A  better  method  of  testing  the  definition 
of  a  tube  is  to  hold  the  fluoroscope  with  the  screen  at  about 
18  inches  from  the  target  of  the  tube,  and  move  back  and 
forth  between  the  screen  and  the  tube  a  small  metallic  object 
such  as  a  key  or  a  piece  of  heavy^  wire  gauze.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  when  the  object  is  in  contact  with  the  screen  the 
shadows  are  verj^  sharp,  but  as  it  is  moved  further  and  further 
away  from  the  screen  and  closer  to  the  tube  the  shadows  become 
larger  and  at  the  same  time  the  margins  become  less  sharp 
and  distinct. 

A  tube  which  has  sufficiently  good  definition  for  making 
radiographs  of  the  hip-joint  or  shoulder  should  show  these 
outlines  sharply  when  the  key  or  wire  gauze  is  held  at  a  distance 
of  8  inches  from  the  screen  with  the  screen  not  more  than 
18  inches  from  the  target  of  the  tube.     Good  definition  will 

*  From  Runtgcn's  third  paper. 
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usually  be  obtained  from  a  tube  whirh  is  well  focused,  and 
such  a  tidje  may  be  detected  by  observing  the  manner  in  which 
the  target  heats  up  when  it  is  etart^id*  If  the  heating  l>egins 
mth  an  exceedingl}'  small  red-hot  point  on  the  target,  this 
is  an  indication  that  the  tulx*  is  accurately  focused* 

It  is  well  to  mark  the  tubes  in  some  way  aft<?r  they  have 
l)een  tested,  and  to  reserve  those  which  are  of  bad  definition 
for  thera|x»utir  purposes. 

The  Choice  of  an  X-ray  Tube- — ^The  choice  of  x-ray  tubes 
is  a  matter  upon  which  operators  have  widely  different  opinions, 
and  I  therefore  tleacribe  here  a  number  of  tub*"S  representing 
the  principal  tyjx^s  employed  by  the  most  sueeessful  op«^rators. 
Of  the  different  \'arieties  some  are  Ix^tc^r  adapted  for  one 
purpose  and  some  for  another,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable 
to  have  two  or  tlu'ee  kintls  of  tubes  in  one's  collection. 


Fig*  7*^Jaek^n  single  focus  tube* 


In  a  good  tube  the  gla.ss  shoulfl  be  smooth  and  froe  from 
uncn'cn  sf>ots,  the  electrodes  should  l>e  well  made  and  strongly 
supijoiied  so  that  they  do  not  rattle  when  the  tube  is  shaken. 
The  terminals  for  connecting  the  lead  wires  should  be  strong 
and  so  suppjrteil  that  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  bent  *>r 
broken  in  use. 

For  x-ray  treatment,  for  fluoroscopic  examinations,  and  for 
radiographic  work  where  the  fastest  exposures  are  not  requin^d, 
it  b  perhaps  better  to  use  the  less  complicated  forms  of  tulx*s. 
The  simplest  and  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  the  ordinary'  Jackson 
single  focus  tube  which  Is  shown  in  figure  7,  These  tubes  are 
sold  by  nearly  all  the  makers,  and  they  differ  much  in  effective- 
ness according  to  the  care  which  has  been  taken  in  mechanical 
conBtructinn  and  in  the  exhaustion. 
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Bi-anode  Tube. — Many  of  the  tubes  of  German  manufacture 
have  in  addition  to  the  two  electrodes  of  the  tube  shown  above, 
a  third  which  may  be  connected  in  various  ways.  This  type 
(shown  in  figure  8)  is  probably  used  more  than  any  other. 
The  third  electrode  gives  us  some  advantage  in  the  regulation 
of  the  resistance.  The  highest  resistance  will  be  obtained  by 
connecting  the  negative  vnre  to  the  cathode  A,  and  the  positive 


Via.  ^. — "  JJi-aiuxle ''  tube. 


Fig.  9. — IVnetrator  tul>e. 


wire  to  the  target  terminal  B.  When  the  positive  wire  is 
connoctod  to  the  third  electrode  C  alone,  the  current  will  pass 
much  more  readily,  and  the  rays  will  be  of  lower  i)en(»tration. 
Penetration  intermediate  b(;tween  these  two  points  can  be 
obtained  by  connecting  the  terminals  of  the  target  and  the 
el(»ctrode  C  together,  both  being  connected  with  the  positive 
wire. 
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Penetrator  Tube. — Tliis  lube  is  made  by  Miiller  and  otheis 
and  is  shown  in  figure  9.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
with  a  given  vacuum  the  penetratit^n  will  be  higher  tlie  closer 
the  electrodes  are  together.  In  this  tube  a  ring  of  metal  is 
extended  out  from  the  target  to  a  ix>int  between  it  antl  the 
cathode-  Such  tubes  are  preferred  b}'  some  operators  for 
fluoroscopic  work  in  which  a  very  high  {XMietration  is  desired. 

Tubes  with  Vacuum  Regulators.^De\^ices  for  regulating  and 
controlling  the  vacuum  were  among  the  first  developments 
of  CriM>kes  tul_>es  for  x-ray  wfjrk.  One  of  the  first  methods 
employed  w:us  that  which  luul  Ijeen  used  by  Crookes  in  his 
early  experiments ^  and  consists  in  providing  a  tube  with  an 
auxiliary  chamber  containing  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate* 
By  applying  heat  to  tliis  auxihary  bulb  a  certahi  atnomit  of 


Fig.  10.**Tlicims^m*s  vatMuitu  reguk^^r  tub*. 


tlie  water  of  crj^stallization  of  the  salt  is  driven  off  and  lowers 
the  vacuum.  When  the  bulb  cools  again,  the  vapor  is  re- 
al>sorbed.  Thus  a  considerable  range  of  regulation  of  the 
vacuum  may  l.)e  obtained. 

Thomson  Tube* — Khhu  Thomson  applied  this  method  of 
regulation  to  tubes  for  i^-ray  work,  and  modified  it  by  sealing 
a  platinum  elect rotle  through  the  auxiliary  bulb  so  that  the 
vapor  could  be  liberated  by  passing  sparks  through  the  salt* 
This  tube  is  shown  in  figure  10.  Kegulation  of  this  tul:je  may 
be  made  automatic  by  carrying  a  wire  from  the  tcmiinal  of 
the  auxiliary  chamber  to  a  ]>oiat  a  few  inches  from  the  negative 
w^ire  of  the  exciting  apiiaratus.  When  the  vacuum  of  the 
tul>e  rises  to  such  a  point  that  the  discharge  i>ass£*s  with  difficulty 
between  the  anode  and  cathode,  a  spai^k  will  jump  from  the 
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negative  wire  to  the  wire  connecting  with  the  auxiliary  chamber. 
After  the  discharge  has  passed  through  the  auxiliary  chamber 
for  a  little  while  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  will  be  lowered,  and 
the  discharge  will  again  pass  through  the  main  terminals  of 
the  tube.  It  is  ob\ious  that  the  degree  of  vacuum  which 
will  be  maintained  by  this  method  w^ill  depend  upon  the  distance 
through  which  the  regulating  spark  must  pass.  If  this  distance 
is  made  very  small,  the  discharge  passes  readily  through  the 
regulator  and  a  low  vacuum  will  be  maintained;  but  if  the 
regulating  spark  gap  is  long,  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  may 
have  to  become  very  high  before  the  sparks  will  pass  through 
the  regulator  to  reduce  it. 

Baric-vacuum  Tube  and  Regulator. — The  bario-vacuum  tube 
shown  in  figure  11  is  operated  on  precisely  the  same  principle 


Fiji.  11. — Bario- vacuum  tube  with  rejnilator. 

as  the  one  just  described,  but  the  auxiliary  regulating  chamber 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  bulb  directly  opposite  the  cathode. 
It  is  designed  for  automatic  regulation  by  the  method  above 
described,  and  the  regulating  spark  gap  is  enclosed  in  a  hard- 
rubber  tube  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  noise  and  concealing 
the  flashes  of  light.  The  sliding  rod  extending  from  the  end 
of  the  regulator  tube  enables  the  length  of  spark  gap  to  be 
adjusted  for  any  degree  of  vacuum. 

Sayen  Tube.— In  1.S96  Mr.  Sayen  patented  a  tube  with  an 
automatic  vacuum  regulator,  and  which  is  sold  as  the  Queen 
Self-regulating  Tube.  This  tube  is  shown  in  figure  12,  and 
described  in  Queen ^s  catalogue  as  follows: 
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'*  A  Btnall  bulb,  X»  containing  a  chemical  which  gives  off  vapor 
when  heated  and  reabsorl>s  it  when  it  cooIb,  is  directly  con- 
nected to  the  main  tube,  B,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  auxiliary 
tube^  n,  which  is  exlmustetl  to  a  low  Crookes  vacuum.  In  the 
auxiliarj*  tube  the  cathode  is  opposite  to  the  above-mentioned 
bulb»  so  that  any  discharge  through  it  will  heat  the  bulb  by  the 
bombarchnent  of  the 
cathode  rays.  This  cath-  ^  ^ , 

ode  is  connected  to  an 
adjustable  spark  pointy 
V\  the  end  of  which 
may  be  swung  to  any 
desired  distance  from 
thp  cathode,  K,  of  the 
main  tul>e.  The  anode  of 
the  small  tube  is  directly 
connected  to  the  anodCi 
A,  of  the  main  tube. 
The  coil  is  connected  as 
usnal  to  the  main  tube, 
which  has  be<^n  ex- 
haiLHteil  to  a  very  high 
vacuum,  and  conse- 
(luently  has  a  hi^h  re- 
sistance equal  tti  ten 
inches  of  air  or  more. 
When  it  is  put  in  opera- 
tion, the  vacuum  of  the 
main  tulie  being  high, 
and  consequently  hav- 
i!ig  high  resistance,  the 

current  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance  by  the  si>ark  point 
and  the  auxiliar^^  tube^  which,  being  a  low  Crookes  vacuum, 
has  a  verj'  small  resistance,  and  heats  the  chemical  in  the 
small  bulb,  X.  thereby  releasing  the  vapor  which  it  contains  in 
state  of  absorption  and  dri\ing  it  into  the  main  tube,  B,  This 
will  continue  for  a  few  seconds  until  a  sufficient  amount 
uf    vapor  has  been    driven    into    the  main    tube   to    permit 


Fig.  I'i,— twyen'»  Belf-rt^bitiHg  tul*. 
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the  current  to  go  through  it,  which  will  begin  to  take  place 
when  the  vacuum  has  been  reduced  until  the  resistance  of 
the  main  tube  is  brought  down  to  that  of  the  spark  gap  plus 
the  small  resistance  of  the  auxiliary  bulb.  After  this  only  an 
occasional  spark  will  jump  across  the  gap  to  coimteract  the 
tendency  of  the  chemical  as  its  bulb  cools  to  reabsorb  vapor 
and  raise  the  resistance  of  the  main  tube.  The  tube  is  thus 
maintained  at  a  constant  vacuum  while  running.  WTien  the  cur- 
rent is  stopped  the  chemical  cools  off  and  reabsorbs  vnpor  and 
the  tube  returns  to  its  starting  condition  of  high  vacuum. 

*'It  will  be  e\ddent  from  the  above  that  the  height  of  the 
vacuum  at  which  the  tube  runs  will  depend  on  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  through  the  auxiliarj'  bulb — in  other  words,  on 
the  length  of  the  spark  gap.  The  tube  may  be  set  to  run  at 
high  vacuum  by  placing  the  spark  point  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  cathode  terminal  of  the  main  tube,  or  to  run 
low  by  placing  it  near.  The  adjustability  of  the  vacuum  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the  penetrating  power,  photo- 
graphic effect,  and  ability  to  brilliantly  light  a  fluorescing 
screen  all  depend  upon  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  and  that 
degree  of  vacuum  which  is  best  for  one  operation  is  not  best 
for  another." 

This  regulator  is  very  satisfactory  when  the  tube  is  to  be 
used  for  a  considerable  i:)eriod  of  time— two  to  three  minutes. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  conduction  of  heat  through 
the  glass  walls  of  the  auxiliary  chamber  requires  an  appreciable 
time,  and  before  the  sparks  in  the  auxiliary  chamber  stop  so 
much  heat  has  been  stored  up  in  the  glass  of  the  auxiliary 
chamber  that  the  vapor  continues  to  come  off  after  the  regu- 
lating sparks  have  ceased.  When  the  tube  is  first  started, 
therefore,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  vacuum  to  become  much 
lower  than  is  desired.  After  a  few  minutes'  running,  however, 
the  vacuum  chamber  attains  fairly  constant  temperature,  and 
only  occasional  sparks  through  the  auxiliary  chamber  are 
necessar}'  for  further  regulation.  When  this  condition  is 
reached  ^usually  after  one  or  two  minutes),  the  tube  is  quite 
Htfady,  and  any  degree  of  vacuum  may  be  automatically 
maintained. 
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Muller's  Regulating  Tube. — A  tube,  smiilar  in  some  respecta 
to  the  Sayen  tube,  is  manufactured   by  Miiller,  of  Hamburg, 

and  is  sho^^Ti  in  figure  13.     This  tube  has  an  auxiliary  eham}>er 
^and  an  adjustable  regulating  spark  gap.  but   it  difft^rs  from 
Sayen  tube — having  the  regulating  discliai^e  pass  directly 


Fig.  lli.-^M tiller' 8  heavy  mrpet  tii^M*  with  autoiimtic  vat^uum  rei^ulator. 


into  the  auxiliary  chamber  instead  of  through  a  second  vacuum 
chmnljer.  In  Miiller^s  tube  the  regulating  discharge  passes 
through  a  bundle  of  mica  discs,  and  lowers  the  x'acuum  of 
the  tube  by  driving  off  oecluded  ga*^  from  them  instead  of 
litierating  \^apor  of  cry'Sitallization  from  a  salt,  as  in  Sayen  s 
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tube.  The  action  of  this  regulator  is  not  delayed  by  the  slow 
conduction  of  heat  through  the  glass  of  the  auxiliary  chamber, 
and  is  therefore  a  little  quicker.  Another  feature  of  the  Miiller 
regulator  is  the  arrangement  for  raising  the  vacuum  of  the 
tube  when  it  becomes  too  low.  This  is  accomplished  by  dis- 
connecting the  wire  from  the  anode,  G,  of  the  tube  proper  and 
connecting  to  the  terminal,  J,  of  the  palladium  electrode  within 
the  auxiliarj^  chamber.  The  discharge  which  passes  under 
these  conditions  causes  more  gas  to  be  occluded  on  the  palla- 
dium electrode.  Thus  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  may  be  some- 
what increased. 

One  disadvantage  of  all  automatic  regulators  in  which  the 
lowering  of  the  vacuum  is  effected  by  allowing  the  discharge 
to  pass  through  a  by-path  is  that  while  the  regulating  sparks 


Fig.  14. — Giindelach's  heavy  target  tube  with  osmosis  regulator. 


are  passing  there  is  no  discharge  through  the  tube  proper. 
The  target  then  cools  a  little,  and  occludes  upon  its  surface 
some  of  the  gas.  The  regulation  continues  until  its  proper 
vacuum  is  obtained  with  the  target  cooled,  and  as  soon  as 
the  discharge  passes  again  through  the  tube  the  target  heats 
up  and  may  drive  off  enough  gas  to  make  the  vacuum  too 
low.  In  other  words,  while  the  regulator  is  in  operation  the 
current  is  taken  away  from  the  tube  proper,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  vacuum  is  made  under  conditions  w^hich  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  when  the  whole  discharge  is  passing  through 
the  tube. 

Tubes  with  Osmosis  Regulators. — Another  method  of  regu- 
lating the  vacuum  depends  upon  the  fact  that  certain  metals, 
.such  as  platinum,  become  porous  when  heated  to  a  red  heat. 
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A  c1us4h1  tube  of  platinuin  may  Vjc  soalrd  into  tho  Ijulh  of  an 
x-ray  tube,  and  when  cold,  it  \Yill  be  ix^rfectly  tight.  Whrn 
th**  vacuum  of  the  tube  becomesi  too  high,  the  Httle  platinum 
tip  ma}*  lie  hratc^d  to  a  red  heat  by  a  spirit  lamp  for  a  few 
Mjinutes,  ami  the  temixTature  of  the  mutal  will  nse  atid  allow 
a  little  gas  to  enter  through  its  pores  into  the*  bulb,  and  thus 
lower  the  vacuum*  Thi??  tyjx^  of  regulator  hiis  been  usnl  by 
a  numlier  of  makers.  One  of  Gundelach-i^  tubes  with  such  a 
regulator  m  f^howTi  in  figure  14.  Another  one  is  the  ^*osnio- 
regulator**  tube  of  Dean^  shown  in  figure  15*     It  is  said  thai 


Fig.  IS.^iiean's  ''oamo-regulalor '^  tube,  sliowing  method  ol  n^flucing  tlie 

vuicutim. 


with  this  regulator  the  vacnum  of  the  tube  may  l>e  pemianently 
lowered.     It  m  ver>^  higldy  recommended  by  some  opc^nitors 
\  who  use  it, 

Hirschmann's  Tube. — In  thi^i  tul>e  thc^  vacuum  may  be  lowered 
by  tuniing  the  valve  A,  which  admits  a  ?!mall  amount  of  air 
into  the  bulb.  The  tube  h  abo  provided  with  an  auxiliary 
chamber,  B,  which  is  coated  on  the  iiiaide  with  a  &ul)stance 
which  may  be  made  to  occlude  a  considerable  amount  of  g^is 
when  the  current  is  pa-^^setl  through  ttie  electrotle  C.  The  object 
of  thfe  device  is  to  enable  the  vacuujii  to  be  raised.     Lowering 
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the  vacuum  by  the  admission  of  air  through  the  valve  does 
not,  of  course,  admit  of  very  fine  adjustment  (see  Fig.  16). 

Water-cooled  Tubes. — ^Water-cooled  tubes  have  been  produced 
by  a  number  of  makers,  and  a  typical  one  is  that  of  Miiller, 
shown  in  figure  17.  Water-cooled  tubes  with  a  bottle  for 
containing  the  cooling  liquid  are  preferable  to  those  in  which 
the  liquid  is  circulated.  The  circulating  pipes  and  reservoirs 
are  clumsy,  and  if  water  is  used,  the  difficulty  of  insulating 
them  is  to  be  considered. 

Tubes  with  Heavy  Targets. — A  tube  of  Miiller 's  which  is 
designed  for  use  with  very  strong  exciting  currents  is  shown 
in  figure  13.     It  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  other 


Fij;.  10. — Ilirschmann's  tube  with  valve  for  admitting  air  to  lower  the  vacuum. 

bi-anode  tubes,  except  that  the  target  contains  a  large  mass 
of  metal  having  large  thermal  capacity  and  does  not  become 
quickly  heated. 

Gundelach's  heav>'  target  tube  for  use  with  electrolytic  inter- 
rupters is  shown  in  figure  14.  In  this  tube  the  target  is  made 
of  a  heavy  mass  of  metal  usually  faced  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
platinum,  and  provided  \nth  a  long  tubular  projection  of 
metal  which  is  designed  to  increase  the  radiating  surface. 
This  tubular  projection  is  blackened  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  target. 

Both  of  these  tubes  are  excellent  for  short  exposures,  with 
the  hea\y  discharges  obtained  from  induction  coils  operated 
with  electroh-tic  interrupters. 
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A  heavy  target  tube,  made  by  the  Volt-Ohm  Co.,  is  shown 
in  figure  18.  This  tube  is  of  the  modified  bi-anodic  type, 
ha\dng  a  second  electrode  enclosed  wthin  a  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  neck  of  the  tube.  In  this  tube  the  discharge 
passes  ver>'  much  more  readily  when  the  positive  \\ire  is  con- 


Fiji.  17. — MuIUt's  tube  witli  wattTH-oolrd  target. 


nected  \v\\\\  the  auxiliary  anode  than  wlion  it  is  connocted 
with  the  target.  The  target  of  this  tube  is  made  of  a  disc 
of  copper  \  of  an  inch  thick,  and  faced  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
platinum. 
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Double-focus  Tubes. — ^The  tubes  described  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  adapted  for  imdirectional  discharges,  and  are  called 
single-focas  tubes  from  the  fact  that  they  have  one  cathode 
and  one  focas  point  upon  the  target.  With  high-frequency 
apparatus  and  other  exciting  apparatus  which  give  discharges 


Fig.  Ift.— Volt-Ohni  tube. 


Fig.  19. — Thomson's  double-focus 
tube. 


alternating  in  direction,  it  is  better  to  use  a  tube  which  op(Tates 
ofiually  well  with  the  current  flowing  through  it  in  either 
direction.  Such  a  tul)e  is  sliown  in  figure  19.  The  tubes 
are  constructed  so  as  to  bring  the  focus  points  of  the  two  con- 
cave el(»ctro(les  as  near  together  on  the  target   as  possiljle, 
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in  order  to  secure  good  defitution,  Iri  using  such  a  tube  the 
terminals  of  the  exciting  apparatus  are  connected  with  the 
two  cup-shaped  electrodes.  With  the  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  exciting  current  each  electrode  l>ecnmes  alternately 
the  anode  and  cathode,  and  the  x-rays  originate  horn  the 
target  alternately  from  the  focus  points  of  these  two  electrodes* 

Double-focus  tubes  htive  never  been  very  satisfactory.  It 
is  impossible  to  secure  with  them  as  goiid  definition  as  may 
be  obtained  with  single-focus  tubes.  It  is  more  tlifficult  to 
regulate  and  maintain  the  vacuum,  and  blackening  of  the 
bulb  is  much  more  rapid  than  with  single-focus  tubes.  At 
present  they  are  user!  for  therapeutic  purposes  when  the  avail- 
able exciting  apparatus  produces  alternating  discharges. 

Tubes  for  Therapeutic  Uses* — Any  of  the  ordinary  fornix  of 
tuljes  may  be  used  for  therapeutic  purposes.  The  selection 
of  a  tube  for  this  work  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  definition 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever,  and  the  regulation 
of  tlie  vacuum  need  not  be  so  accurate  as  is  necessar^^  for 
fluoroscopic  or  radiographic  work. 

For  treatment  in  canities  of  the  body — mouth,  rectum, 
vagina,  etc, — a  nund.>er  of  special  fnrms  of  tut>es  ha%*e  been 
designed.  For  treating  the  cervix  uteri  some  ojM^rators  employ 
the  ordinarj^  single-focus  tube,  placing  it  in  hue  with  a  metallic 
speculum  introduced  into  tlie  vagina.  With  this  method  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain  the  source  of  light  in  the 
proijer  relation  with  the  S[ieculuni;  the  slightest  change  in  the 
position  of  the  patient  Ix^iug  sufTicient  to  cut  off  the  rays  from 
the  affected  area. 

To  avoid  this  difTiculty  Cassar,  of  London,  has  ma^ie  a  single- 
focus  tube  ha\dng  a  projecting  ampulla  which  may  be  inserted 
into  the  vagina,  and  thus  keep  the  tube  hi  proper  relation 
with  the  part.  The  walls  of  the  tube  are  made  of  lead  glass, 
w^iich  is  comparatively  opaque  to  the  j-rays  except  at  the 
end  of  the  ampulla  wliich  conies  opposite  to  the  part  under 
treatment,  where  the  glass  is  thinner  and  of  a  composition 
whicli  allows  the  rays  to  penetrate  it  readily.  Thb  tul>e  is 
sho^Ti  in  figure  20. 

/Vnother  difficulty  of  the  single-focus  tul>e  and  of  tubes  of 
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Fig.  20. — CoBsar's  tnbe  for  therapeutic  uses. 


the  type  just  described  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  x-rays  proceed 
in  straight  lines  and  cannot  be  appreciably  reflected  or  re- 
fracted; consequently,  it  is  impossible  wdth  them  to  apply  the 

rays  to  parts  which  can- 
not be  brought  directly 
in  line  with  the  target, 
which  is,  of  course,  out- 
side the  body. 

In  order  to  apply  the 
rays  directly  to  the  lar- 
ynx and  certain  other 
points  upon  which  the 
rays  cannot  be  thrown 
directly  by  the  ordinary 
single-focus  tube,  I  have 
devised  some  tubes  in  which  the  source  of  ray  is  at  the  end  of 
a  tubular  projection  which  may  be  mserted  within  a  cavity  of 
the  body,  and  from  there  send  out  rays  in  every  direction. 
These  tubes  are  shown  in  figures 
21,  22,  23,  and  24. 

In  the  tube  shown  in  figure  21  the 
target,  T,  is  completely  insulated 
and  the  anode,  A,  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  third  tubular  projection 
from  the  spherical  part. 

If  the  positive  terminal  of  the 
exciting  machine  is  connected  to  a 
ground  wire,  the  tubular  projec- 
tion carrying  the  anode  may  be 
used  as  a  handle  and  no  shock 
will  be  felt  either  by  the  operator 
or  the  patient  when  the  machine 
is  in  operation.  This  form  of  tube 
may  be  used  without  any  special 
device  for  holding  it,  and  the  tub- 
ular projection  carrying  the  target  may  be  readily  introduced 
through  any  of  the  common  forms  of  vaginal  and  rectal  specula, 
for  applying  the  rays  directly  to  the  cervix,  the  vagina,  the 


21. — Tube   for   j^-ray   treat- 
ment of  larvnx,  etc. 
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rectuni.  or  the  prostate  gland  through  the  rectum.  Since  the 
outer  surface  is  of  smooth  glass,  it  niay  easily  be  cleansed  and 
sterilised.  In  the  tubes  for  use  in  the  niouth  the  glass  h  flat- 
tened behind  the  target.  This  enables  the  target  to  be  brought 
verj'  close  to  the  soft  palate,  and  in  just  about  the  f>osition 
occupied  by  a  laryngoscopic  mirror.  It  i?  oljvious  that  with  the 
target  in  this  position  the  rays  will  fall  directly  upon  every  part 
that  can  be  geen  in  such  a  nnrror.     The  lube  i^hown  in  figure  22 


F%.  23.— Tube  for 

u^  with  »hifUi. 


tube. 


is  gimilar  in  appearance  to  the  fiii^t  one,  but  the  target  is  pro- 
vided with  a  connecting  wire  extending  through  tlie  gla.^,  and 
may  therefore  be  made  the  anode.  With  this  form  of  tube  it  is 
flesirahle  to  use  the  shield  and  handle  showii  in  figure  23.  Tlie 
sliield  is  a  tubular  hood  of  sheet-metal  which  slips  over  the 
projection  carrying  the  target  and  performs  several  imfxirtant 
functions.    It  protects  the  glass?  against  breakage;  it  contains 
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an  aperture  through  which  the  x-rays  pass,  and  therefore  limits 
the  area  exposed  to  their  action;  and,  finally,  it  makes  contact 
with  the  connecting  wire  of  the  target  and  completes  the 
electrical  connection  between  the  target  and  the  handle,  which 
is,  of  course,  connected  to  the  positive  terminal  of  the  exciting 
machine  and  to  ground. 

The  metal  handle  also  supports  the  shield  and  the  tube, 
and  is  provided  with  a  switch  so  placed  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  the  thumb,  and  arranged  to  ground  the  negative  \vire,  thus 
short-circuiting  the  tube,  stopping  the  x-ray,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  both  wires  safe  to  handle  even  while  the  exciting 
apparatus  is  in  operation. 

If  a  strong  exciting  current  be  used,  the  target  ends  of  these 

tubes  ver}^  quickly  be- 
come hot.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered 
that  \vith  these  tubes 
the  source  of  x-ray  is 
brought  five  or  ten 
times  closer  to  the  part 
under  treatment  than  is 
possible  with  the  ordi- 
nary x-ray  tube.  Now, 
since  the  effects  of  the 
rays  decreases  approxi- 
mately as  the  squares  of 
the  distance  from  their  source^,  it  is  not  necessary  with  these 
tubes  to  use  a  strong  exciting  current,  or  to  make  long  ex- 
posures. 

If  an  induction  coil  is  used  with  this  apparatus,  a  series 
spark  gap  of  one  or  two  inches  should  be  inchided  in  the  circuit 
to  prevent  short-circuiting  the  secondary  winding  of  the  coil 
when  the  tube  is  short-circuited  by  the  switch  at  the  handle. 

Figure  24  shows  another  tube  of  this  sort  with  modifications 
which  adapt  it  esj^ecially  for  uterine  and  vaginal  work.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  this  tube,  as  in  the  old  i)ear-shaped 
tube  of  Crookes,  the  cathode  stream  impinges  not  upon  a 
metal  target,  but  upon  the  glass  wall  of  the  bulb,  which  there- 


Fig.  24.- 


-Tube  for  a*-riiy  treatnieiit  of  ccrvi.v 
uteri. 
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fore  becomes  the  source  of  the  x-rays.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  heat  developed  at  the  point  of  impact 
of  the  cathode  stream,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cover 
the  target  end  of  the  tube  with  a  water-jacket  in  order  to 
keep  it  cool. 

As  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  figure  24,  the  rays  emanate 
from  the  end  of  this  tube  in  everj^  direction — ^a  condition  which 
seems  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  most  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  which  is  really  the  only  essential 
difference  between  this  tube  and  the  original  type  shown  in 
figure  21.  If  it  is  desired  to  limit  the  deUverj-  of  x-rays  to 
any  part  of  the  area  on  which  this  tube  is  used,  it  can  be  done 
by  removing  the  water-jacket  and  covering  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  end  of  the  tube  with  thick  metal  foil.  The  water- 
jacket  may  then  be  replaced  and  the  tube  is  ready  for  use. 
A  niunber  of  jackets  of  different  shapes  for  different  cases 
may  be  used  upon  the  same  tube. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INDUCTION  COILS,  INTERRUPTERS^  AND  THEIR 
MANAGEMENT. 

The  induction  coil  has  probably  been  used  more  than  any 
other  apparatus  for  exciting  x-ray  tubes.  It  has  the  advantage 
that  it  is  not  materially  affected  by  atmospheric  changes, 
A  fair-sized  induction  coil  occupies  comparatively  small  space, 
and  it  will  deliver  more  energ}'^  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  static  machine  which  has  been  built.  For  this  reason 
it  is  particulariy  well  adapted  for  radiographic  work. 

Induction  Coil. — ^The  induction  coils  sold  for  x-ray  work 
all  follow  the  same  general  lines,  and  differ  only  in  size,  in 
their  relative  proportions,  and  in  the  method  of  insulation. 
The  coils  are  rated  according  to  the  length  of  sparks  which 
may  be  obtained  from  them,  and  the  smallest  coils  that  may 
be  used  in  practical  work  are  rated  at  about  6-inch  spark 
length.  Such  a  coil  has  a  core  about  12  inches  long,  and  about 
1}  inches  in  diameter;  the  coil  complete  weighs  perhaps  30 
pounds.  Such  a  coil  may  be  operated  on  about  two  cells  of 
storage  battery. 

The  largest  coils  that  are  made  regularly  for  x-ray  work 
arf;  rated  at  40  inches  spark  length.  They  are  very  massive 
niachinos  w(Mghing  several  hundred  pounds,  and  have  a  length 
of  core  of  al)out  7  or  8  feet.  Between  these  two  extremes  there 
are  a  great  many  intermediate  sizes.  The  ones  most  commonly 
n<('<l  are  rated  from  10  to  18  inches  spark  length. 

Winding  of  the  Primary. — The  primary  windings  in  the  coils 
of  different  makers  vary  considerably,  and  of  course  will  be 
different  aecordiiif;:  to  the  source  of  electrical  energy  with  which 
thfv  are  to  lx»  supplied.  In  the  coils  which  are  to  be  operated 
from  storafjf'  l)atterios  it  is  customary  to  have  but  one  layer 
of  very  coar^r  wire  in  the  primary  winding.  This  allows  the 
'-oil   to  l>e  operated  with   a   comparatively  small  number  of 
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cells.  Coils  which  are  to  be  operated  from  the  110- volt  direct 
current  lighting  circuits  often  have  in  the  primary  winding 
m  nmny  as  four  la^'ers^  mth  as  nmn}'  aa  500  or  600  turns  of 
wire.  Such  coils  wilK  of  course,  require  smaller  strength  of 
exciting  current  for  a  given  output,  but  the  current  must  be 
supplied  at  a  com  para  tiveh*  high  electro-motive  force. 

In  some  of  the  newest  types  of  coils  there  are  four  layers 
in  the  primar\*  windings,  and  the  ends  of  these  layers  are  brought 
out  to  terminals  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  l>e  connected 
ill  various  combinations  of  series  and  parallel  so  that  an  equiva- 
lent number  of  turns  of  one,  two,  or  four  layers  may  be  em- 
ployed.    This  adjustment  enables  the  coil  to  be  adapted  to 


Fig,  25.— Indncfcion  coil  with  armngi*mKnt  for  ofmnecting  primary  windings  in 

sources  of  current-supply  of  tlifferent  jMitetitials,  and  it  also 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  adjustment  of  the  coil  to  suit  the 
resistance  of  the  tube  which  is  used*  Figure  2o  shows  n  coil 
in  which  any  connection  of  the  primary  is  made  by  inserting 
various  plugs  in  sockets  on  the  end  of  the  core. 

Insulation  between  the  Primary  and  Secondary,— Ob\iously 
it  is  necessary  that  the  insulation  between  the  primary  and 
secondar)'  iiiindings  mast  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  sparks 
from  the  secondary  will  not  ]>enetrate  it.  In  the  majority 
of  coib?  tliis  is  accomplished  by  using  a  hard-rubber  tube  which 
fits  closely  over  the  primary  winding,  and  extends  to  the  end 
of  the  core*    The  thickness  of  this  tube  vviU  depend  U[>on 
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the  length  of  sparks  which  the  coil  is  designed  to  deliver.  For 
a  coil  of  10-  or  12-inch  spark  length  the  rubber  tube  is  ordinarily 
f  of  an  inch  thick.  For  the  larger  coils  it  may  be  two  or  three 
times  as  thick.  Insulating  tubes  of  micanite,  a  mixture  of 
mica  and  shellac,  have  been  employed  instead  of  hard  rubber. 
These  micanite  tubes  are  perhaps  a  little  less  liable  to  be  punc- 
tured by  sparks  than  those  of  hard  rubber.  Some  makers 
do  not  employ  an  insulating  tube  between  the  primary  and 
secondary,  but  depend  for  this  insulation  upon  the  wax  or 
other  insulating  material  in  wWch  the  secondary  is  imbedded. 

Insulation  of  the  Secondary  Winding. — In  the  better  coils 
the  secondary  is  wound  in  a  large  number  of  vertical  sections 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  washers  of  paper  or 
fiber.  These  sections  are  really  flat  helices,  usually  about  | 
of  an  inch  long,  and  in  a  10-  or  12-inch  coil  there  may  be  as 
many  as  80  or  100  of  them  connected  up  in  series. 

In  order  to  prevent  discharges  between  the  sections  of  the 
secondary  winding  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  imbedded 
in  some  good  insulating  material.  In  most  coils  they  are 
imbedded  in  a  solid  mass  of  wax.  Some  makers  use  oil  for 
this  insulation,  and  immerse  the  w^hole  induction  coil  in  a 
tank  containing  some  heavy  petroleum  oil.  The  wax  is  to  a 
certain  extent  liable  to  crack  owing  to  changes  of  temperature, 
and  the  oil  is  very  dirty  and  very  liable  to  leak  and  cause 
trouble.  In  order  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  some  makers  have 
imbedded  coils  in  a  viscous  substance  which  does  not  become 
hard  enough  to  be  brittle,  nor  soft  enough  to  flow,  as  does 
the  oil.  If  a  wax  which  has  a  very  small  temperature  co- 
efficient of  expansion  is  used,  the  liability  to  cracking  is  very 
small,  and  on  account  of  the  greater  cleanliness  and  convenience 
of  the  wax  insulation  it  has  been  adopted  by  most  makers. 
A  few  coils  have  been  made  with  the  sections  of  the  secondary 
separated  by  insulating  washers  of  vulcanite  or  glass,  and 
spaced  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  insulation  afforded  by 
the  air  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sparks  from  passing  between 
them.  This  construction  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  a 
burnt-out  section  to  be  readily  replaced,  but  it  has  the  great 
disadvantage^   of   offering   free   access   to   moisture,    which   is 
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almost  certain  to  collect  and  eventually  impair  the  insulation 
between  the  ^intfings.  Tlie  wax  insulated  coils  of  the  best 
niaken?  are  usually  so  satisfactory  that  there  is  no  excase 
for  such  a  njakrshift  as  tltis. 

Insulation  of  the  Secondary  Termuials. — In  some  coils  the 
ends  of  the  secondary  wire  are  brought  out  and  connected 
with  metal  binding  posts  whirli  are  attached  to  the  w^ofHlen 
framework  of  the  coiL  This  is  bad  construction,  esix^cially  for 
the  larger  coils,  which  are  occasionally  subjected  to  the  un- 
necessary strain  of  giving  15-  or  20-inch  sparks.  In  almost 
every  kinti  of  wood  there  is  a  certain  amount  f^f  leakage,  and 
when  it  is  subjected  to  high  potentials  in  a  damp  atmosphere 
there  may  l)e  miough  moisture  present  in  the  wood  so  that 
this  leakage  %vill  seriously  impair  the  output  of  the  coih  The 
better  coils  have  the  si^condary  terminals  brought  out  through 
insulating  sleeves  to  ternunals  sup{>orted  on  hard-rubber  pfjsts. 

Breakdowns  in  Coils. — In  order  to  secure  efficiency  in  an 
induct i(»n  coil  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  secondary  winding 
as  clase  as  possible  to  the  primary  and  core*  lo  practice  the 
tUstance  between  the  ends  of  the  secondary  windings  and 
the  nearest  parts  of  the  primar}^  and  core  i;^  very  much  less 
than  the  sparking  dii^tanee  of  the  coil  through  the  air,  and 
the  Bparks  are  only  prevented  from  taking  the  shorter  path 
through  the  primary  by  the  fact  that  the  solid  wax  and  rubber 
insulation  offers  very  much  more  obstruction  to  them  ttian 
the  ain 

The  moi*t  common  cause  of  breaktlown  of  the  induction 
coil  is  failure  of  the  insulation  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  windings^  or  b€*tweeu  the  adjacent  sections  of  the 
secondary.  When  the  spark  passes  through  the  wax  or 
rubber  insulation,  the  material  is  carbonized^  so  that  its  insu- 
lating properties  are  t  lest  roved  and  the  coil  cannot  tleliver 
Umg  s|jarks,  Tliese  breakdowns  are  hable  to  occur  when  the 
insulation  is  unduly  strained  by  causmg  the  coil  to  deliver 
ven'  long  sparks,  arid  wlien  the  coil  ha^s  become  overheated 
and  the  dielectric  strength  of  the  insulating  material  thereby 
rfHUicc*d*  Another  cause  of  l>reakdown  is  in  the  cracking 
of  the  wax  due  to  unequal  expansion  or  im  [perfection  in  con- 
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struction.  Sometimes  in  the  winding  there  may  be  a  short 
circuit  between  the  diflferent  portions  of  the  secondarj-.  When 
this  occurs,  the  current  which  circulates  in  the  short-circuited 
portion  not  only  reduces  the  output  of  the  coil,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  to  cause  considerable  heating  at  this  point,  and  render 
a  puncture  of  the  insulation  easy.  Sometimes  when  the  wires 
from  the  terminals  of  the  coil  to  the  tube  are  allowed  to  lie 
across  the  cover  of  the  coil,  a  spark  will  pass  between  it  and 
the  wires  underneath.  This  is  not  so  serious  as  a  puncture 
of  the  insulating  tube,  or  a  short-circuit  of  the  secondary  wind- 
ings, but  it  should,  of  course,  be  avoided. 

The  coils  of  the  best  makers  are  carefully  tested  before 
they  are  sent  out,  and  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  bad  usage 
they  usually  work  satisfactorily  for  a  number  of  years  without 
repair. 

In  order  to  avoid  breakdowns  of  the  insulation  it  is  well 
not  to  force  the  coil  to  deliver  unnecessarily  long  sparks,  and 
to  be  careful  that  the  wires  connecting  the  secondary  and 
the  tube  do  not  come  within  sparking  distance  of  the  core, 
primarj',  or  ground  ware.  In  order  to  lessen  strains  on  the 
insulation  which  may  occur  in  case  of  grounding  one  terminal 
of  the  secondary,  some  makers  connect  the  middle  of  the  secon- 
dary winding  to  the  primary. 

Requirements  of  an  Induction  Coil  for  X-ray  Work. — It  was 
shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  for  operating  Crookes  tubes 
for  practical  fluoroscopic  and  radiographic  w'ork  potentials 
such  as  would  produce  sparks  IJ  to  6  or  7  inches  long  are 
needed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  whole  range  of  tubes  which 
are  required  in  practice  does  not  require  a  greater  potential 
than  that  necessary  to  produce  a  spark  through  8  inches  of  air. 
If  we  allow  2  inches  for  series  spark  gaps  to  cut  off  the  inverse 
discharge,  the  maximum  spark  length  necessary  in  a  coil  for 
practical  x-ray  w^ork  will  be  not  more  than  10  inches.  In 
order  to  produce  the  powerful  j-rays  that  are  necessary  for 
rapid  radiographic  work  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  coil  shall 
deliver  a  very  powerful  discharge  at  such  spark  length. 

When  the  sparks  from  a  coil  aj)pear  thin  and  blue,  the  amount 
of  energy  represented  is  small.     The  coil  for  rapid  radiographic 
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work  should  deliv'er  thick  yellow  sparks,  which  have  been 
called  '^fat/*  or  '^  fuzzy/*  in  contradistinction  to  the  thin; 
wiry,  crackling  ?i)ark  produced  by  discharges  of  small  amount 
of  energ)\  I'nfortunatety  manufartuiT*rs  of  coiIk  have  given 
more  attention  to  the  length  of  the  ^park  produced  than  to 
the  amoimt  of  energ}'  that  may  be  o!>taincd  from  them  at 
potentials  suitable  for  o|)erating  J-ray  tubes. 

The  ordinary  8-inch  coils  Ciisil}'  deli\"er  sparks  8  inches  long, 
but  do  not  deliver  sufficient  energ>'  to  get  the  best  results 
from  a  Crookes  tube.  In  the  pi^sent  state  of  affairs  one  must 
buy  a  coil  which  h  rated  at  from  12  to  IS  inches  in  order  to 
obtain  one  which  ^vill  deliver  a  6-ineh  ??park  of  sufficient  volunie 
for  rapid  radiographic  work.  Some  j-ray  workers  have  thought 
it  necessarx^  to  use  even  larger  coil^,  and  have  procured  appa- 
ratus giving  sparks  of  25  to  40  inches  in  length.  The  manu- 
facture of  a  coil  which  will  deUver  a  spark  40  inches  in  length 
is  a  difficult  matter,  because  of  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  insulation  which  is  needed  for  such  discharges,  and  which 
is  quite  unnecessar\*  if  the  coil  is  to  be  used  for  opc^rating  j-ray 
tubes*  The  exix^nse  of  constructing  large  induction  coils  in- 
creases in  a  much  faster  ratio  than  the  length  of  spark  delivered, 
and  tlie  size  and  weight  are  also  out  of  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  spark  length.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  build 
induction  coils  to  deliver  sparks  20  to  40  inches  in  length  for 
iLse  wiih  Crookes  tubes^  which  orflinnrily  tlo  not  demand  a 
greater  potential  than  that  represented  by  sparks  2  to  5  or 
6  inches  in  length. 

It  has  not  yet  l>een  definitely  determined  whether  Vl^  strong 
rays  are  necessar}'  for  therapeutic  uses  as  are  ilesirable  in 
radiographic  work,  but  at  present  it  seems  that  an  ordinary 
coil  of  6  or  S  inches  spark  length  will  deliver  sufficient 
energ}-  in  most  cases.  For  radiographic  work^  however,  it  will 
be  safer  to  employ  a  coil  which  is  rated  at  15  to  18  inches  spark 
length. 

Interrupters. — Differences  of  potentials  in  the  terminals  of 
the  secondary  nindlng  of  the  coil  ai'e  protluced  whenever 
there  is  a  change  in  the  strength  of  the  primary  cinrent ;  and 
the  more  rapid  the  rate  of  change  in  the  primar>'  current,  the 
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greater  will  be  the  difference  of  potential  at  the  secondary 
terminal.  When  the  primary  cm-rent  is  increasing  in  strength, 
the  secondary  current  will  be  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  is  produced  when  the  primary  current  is  decreasing  in 
strength. 

The  function  of  the  interrupter  is  to  break  the  primary 
current  verj'  suddenly  so  that  this  decrease  in  strength  will 
be  as  rapid  as  possible.  The  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
primary  current  when  the  circuit  is  closed  can  never  be  nearly 
so  rapid  as  its  decrease  when  the  circuit  is  opened.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  the  primary  current  shall  increase  rapidly  enough 
so  that  the  core  may  be  fully  magnetized  a  great  many  times 
per  second;  but  the  increase  should  not  be  so  rapid  that 
the  inverse  discharge  produced  by  it  will  be  of  high  po- 
tential. 

The  secondary  discharge  at  the  break  of  the  primarj'^  current 
is  the  one  which  is  useful  for  operating  x-ray  tubes.  The 
discharge  at  the  make  is  in  the  inverse  direction,  and  tends 
to  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  a  tube,  impairing  its  vacuum, 
and  introducing  sources  of  x-ray  at  other  points  than  the 
focus  of  the  cathode  upon  the  target.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable 
that  the  secondary  discharges  through  the  tube  shall  be  as 
frequent  as  possible,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  the 
interrupter  shall  be  capable  of  breaking  the  primary  current 
a  large  number  of  times  per  second,  but  that  the  rise  of  the 
current-strength  when  the  primary  circuit  is  closed  shall  not 
be  rapid  enough  to  cause  strong  inverse  discharges.  The 
closure  of  the  primary  circuit  in  all  interrupters  is  practically 
instantaneous,  and  the  rise  of  the  current-strength  in  the 
primary  depends  upon  the  potential  of  the  exciting  circuit, 
and  upon  the  winding  of  the  coil.  A  high  potential  in  the 
exciting  current  tends  to  make  this  rise  more  rapid,  and  in 
a  coil  of  a  small  number  of  turns  in  the  primar}-  the  current 
will  rise  more  rapidly  than  in  one  which  has  a  large  number 
of  turns.  The  undesirable  inverse  discharge  will  therefore  be 
less  with  a  coil  having  a  large  number  of  turns  in  the  primary, 
but  with  such  a  coil  the  time  required  for  magnetizing  the 
core  will  be  somewhat  longer,  and  it  will  therefore  be  impossible 
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to  obtmn  in  a  given  time  as  iiianj^  full  (iiscliargf^s  sis  with  a 
coil  of  a  few  turns  in  the  primary.  The  difTicult  problem  in 
interrupters  ls  to  secure  a  jjerfectly  Kudtlen  break  of  the  primary 
cur  rent.  Electrical  circuit  ?t  have  a  prnperty  which  is  somewhat 
like  inertia,  and  whicli  tends  to  prevent  a  Fsutlden  stojipage 
of  the  current  flowing  through  them,  ^lien  the  contacts 
of  the  inteniipter  are  separated,  this  tendency  for  the  current 
to  continue  h  liable  to  cause  an  arc  to  pa^^s  between  the  separated 
points.  When  this  occurs,  the  current  does  not  fall  suddenly 
from  its  maximum.  No  interrupter  for  induction  coils  has 
yet  been  devised  which  is  in  all  resjx'cts  satisfactory. 

There  are  niany  LUfferent  fomis  of  interrupters  in  use,  and 
they  may  be  conveniently  di\dded  into  three  classes:  First, 
ihfisc  in  whieii  the  interruption  is  produced  by  the  separation 
of  tv^'o  solid  pieces  of  m(4al  which  are  in  contact;  second,  those 
in  which  the  interruption  takes  place  between  niercim^  and  a 
solid  metal  contact;  and,  third,  electroMic  interrupters,  in 
which  the  break  takes  place  between  two  electrolytic  con- 
ductors or  between  an  electrolyte  and  a  mental  lie  conductor. 

The  first  class  includes  the  vibrating  interrupters  and  rotary 
interrupters  in  w*hich  the  biTak  takes  place  bf^tween  a  metallic 
contact  whep]  and  a  brush  bearing  upon  it. 

Vibrating  Interrupters* — One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  vibrating 
interrupter  is  that  of  Apps,  which  is  shown  in  figure  26*  The 
principle  of  its  operation  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
fhe  vibrating  hammer  in  an  electric  bell.  The  primarj^  current 
is  led  through  two  platinum  contact  points,  c,  e,  one  of  w^hich  is 
attached  to  a  spring,  s,  carrying  an  armature  of  soft  iron.  This 
armature  is  arranged  opposite  the  enti  of  the  core  of  the  in- 
duction coiL  When  the  current  flows  through  the  primary 
coil,  the  core  becomes  magnetic,  attracts  the  armature,  and 
pulls  the  contact  attached  to  the  spring  away  from  the  fixed 
contact,  E,  thtis  breaking  the  circuit.  As  soon  as  the  circuit  U 
broken  the  core  demagnetizes,  and  the  spring  carrjong  the 
armature  contact  makes  contact  again  with  the  fixed  point- 
The  tension  of  the  spring  which  carries  the  armature  contact 
pf>int  may  be  adjusteil  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw%  t.  This 
intemipter  is  very  simple  and  reUable  for  coils  of  moderate 
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size,  and  is  preferred  to  all  others  for  operating  coils  for  wire- 
less telegraphy. 

In  another  form  of  vibrating  interrupter  showTi  in  diagram 
in  figure  27  the  movable  contact  is  attached  to  a  separate 
spring.  The  spring  carrjdng  the  armature  is  pro\dded  with 
a  hook  arrangement  which  engages  the  contact  spring  and 
pulls  the  movable  contact  away  from  the  one  which  is  fixed 
after  the  armature  has  moved  through  a  certain  distance  and 
has  attained  considerable  velocity. 

This  type  of  interrupter  has  the  advantage  that  the  separation 


Fig.  2<). — Apps'  vibrating  interrupter. 


(^f  tho  contacts  is  not  made  until  the  armature  has  attained 
considii'ablo  velocity,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  quicker  than 
in  \\\v  simpliM'  forms,  like  that  of  Apps.  Vibrating  interrupters 
ot)\bodyini:  this  idvix  are  sold  under  many  names,  as  the  Vril 
bn\'\K,  hanuniT  break,  etc. 

Uv^tl\  of  thi^se  interrupters  are  operated  by  the  magnetism  of 
\\w  \\n\^  o(  an  induction  coil,  and  their  operation  will  therefore 
br  Mt^rotod  by  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  exciting  current 
ol  \\\v  ovmI.  In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  a  number  of 
n\;\krt-i   have   pnnided   a  separate   magnet,   operated  by   an 
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independent  circuit,  so  that  the  o[>eration  will  be  independent 
of  the  strength  of  the  primary  current  used.  These  interrupters 
nearly  all  embody  the  principle  of  the  Vril  or  hammer  break. 
The  best  \nbratiTig  interrupters  ha\^e  a  considerable  range  in 
adjuBtment,  and  are  fairly  satisfactory  for  use  with  coils  for 
radiographic  work*  With  tlie  somller  coils  they  are,  per- 
haps, as  satisfactory  as  any  type  of  interrupter.  The}'  all 
have  a  number  of  inherent  difficulties.  They  are  more  or 
less  noisy,  the  contact  springs  are  liable  to  break,  the 
platinum  points  wear  un- 
e\'enly,  giving  rise  to  im- 
perfect contact,  and  the 
heating  at  the  platinum 
contact  |X)ints  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  an  incipi- 
ent welding  or  sticking  of 
the  points  togetlier,  so 
that  the  pull  of  the  mag- 
net does  not  separate 
them,  WTien  this  occurs, 
the  primary  current  is  not 
interrupted,  and  it  is 
liable  to  become  unduly 
strong,  to  burn  out  fuses, 
and  in  other  ways  make 
trouble. 

On  account  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  these  interrupt- 
ers,   their    small    weighty 

and  the  rr^mparatively  small  space  required  for  them,  they  are 
very  useful  in  a  number  of  situations.  In  portable  apparatus 
they  are  almost  indif^pensable. 

In  operating  interrupters  of  this  type  it  is  necessarj^  to  adjust 
the  contact  points  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  armature  are 
strong  and  even.  The  rapidity  of  the  interruptions  may  be 
varied  srnnewhat  in  some  of  the  types  by  changing  the  amoimt 
of  weight  on  the  vibrating  spring,  thus  changing  its  natural 
period  of  \ibration.    For  radiographic  work  it  will  usually  be 
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better  to  run  such  a  vibrator  at  its  lowest  speed.  The  contact 
points  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  sparking  which  occurs  at  the  break,  and  they  must  be 
kept  clean,  bright,  and  even.  A  very  small,  thin  file  will  be 
convenient  for  evening  up  the  contact  surfaces  of  these 
platinum  points.  If  the  interrupter  sticks  or  stops  \'ibrating, 
the  primary  circuit  should  be  opened  at  the  switch  to  prevent 
damage  by  excessive  flow  of  current. 

With  the  independent  multiple  vibrators  the  circuit  w^hich 
operates  the  \dbrator  magnet  must  be  closed  before  the  induction 
coil  circuit  is  closed,  and  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  put 
the  armature  in  vibration  by  snapping  it  with  the  finger. 

Rotary  Interrupters. — Interrupters  in  which  the  separation  of 
the  contacts  is  effected  by  a  movement  of  rotation  (usually 
produced  by  an  electric  motor)  are  more  positive  in  their 
action  than  the  vibrating  interrupters.  In  the  vibrating  inter- 
rupters the  tendency  to  spark  at  the  break  is  reduced  by  the 
use  of  platinum  contact  points,  but  in  the  rotar}^  breaks  the 
contact  pieces  are  so  large  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  them 
of  platinum.  They  are  usually  made  of  brass  and  copper, 
and  these  metals  have  a  tendency  to  flash  or  form  arcs  at  the 
break,  and  thus  fail  to  suddenly  stop  the  current. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  arcing,  some  of  these  rotary  inter- 
rupters have  the  contact  wheel  and  brush  inmiei*scd  in  oil. 
I  have  used  for  a  ruimber  of  years  a  rotary  interrupter  in  which 
the  sparking  at  the  break  is  prevented  by  a  packing  of  asbestos 
attached  to  the  metal  brush  and  filling  up  the  space  in  which 
the  arc  would  otherwise  occur.  This  interrupter  works  very 
satisfactorily  with  current  strengths  up  to  4  or  5  amperes 
from  the  110-volt  lighting  circuit.  With  strong  currents,  how- 
ever, this  flashing  at  tlie  break  occurs  even  with  tlie  asbestos 
packing,  and  the  action  is  not  satisfactor}\  By  making  the 
contact  wheel  and  brushes  of  certain  alloys  known  as  non-arcing 
metals  the  tendency  to  spark  at  the  break  is  somewhat  reduced. 
Most  of  the  rotary  breaks  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
nearly  all  makers  in  this  country  have  discarded  them. 

One  of  the  German  types  of  rotary  interrupter  which  works 
in  oil  is  shown  in  figure  28.     In  tliis  apparatus  the  non-arcing 
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oiaterial  is  mercur}*'  amalgam  of  copper,  ttie  mercury  being 
CDrntantly  supplied  to  keep  the  surface  bright  and  well  amal- 
gamated. 


Fig,  2S,— Hirsichniann'a  rotary  mterrapter. 


One  of  the  bcBt  of  the  rotary  interrupters  is  tlie  one  designed 
by  Contremoulin^  and  made  by  Gaiffe  &  Co.,  Paris,  Thb  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  rotating  contact  wheel  with  brushe*? 
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operating  under  oil.  One  of  the  brushes  is  arranged  so  that 
by  adjusting  its  position  the  relative  duration  of  make  and 
break  of  the  primary  current  may  be  varied.  If  the  range 
of  this  variation  is  sufficiently  wide,  no  rheostat  is  required 
and  the  output  of  the  coil  may  be  reduced  from  the  maximum 
to  the  minimum  by  simply  changing  the  relative  period  of 
the  make  and  break.  This  method  of  regulation  is  shown  in 
diagram  in  figure  29.  The  current  is  led  through  the  interrupter 
from  one  brush  to  the  other,  and  the  two  metallic  segments 
of  the  wheel  are  connected  together.  It  is  therefore  necessarj" 
that  both  brushes  be  in  contact  with  metallic  segments  in  order 
that  the  current  may  pass.  If  the  regulating  brush  is  in  the 
position  shown  at  a,  both  brushes  will   come  in  contact  with 

the  metallic  segments  at 
the  same  time,  and  the 
current  will  flow  through 
the  coil  for  a  maximum 
length  of  time.  If  the 
brush  A  is  shifted  to 
the  position  shown  by 
the  dotted  line  b,  both 
brushes  will  be  in  simul- 
taneous contact  with 
the  metallic  segments 
during  a  very  much 
smaller  part  of  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel ; 
and  if  the  regulating  brush  is  carried  to  the  point  shown  at  c, 
the  two  brushes  will  never  be  both  in  contact  with  metallic 
segments  at  the  same  time,  therefore  no  current  will  flow 
through  the  coil.  Although  these  interrupters  have  not  been 
used  to  any  extent,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  they  are  probably 
quite  as  efficient  as  the  mercury  turbine  breaks,  although  they 
have  not  been  made  to  give  the  same  fn^quency  of  interruption. 
With  the  coils  which  have  a  large  number  of  turns  in  the 
primary  winding,  and  which  therefore  do  not  require  very 
strong  exciting  currents,  these  rotary  interrupters  are  to  my 
mind  the  best  kind  for  use  with  the  110-volt  direct-current 


Fig.  2i). — Diajo^m  showing  method  of  regula- 
tion in  Contremoulin's  interrupter. 
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circuiL  In  nearly  all  induction  coils,  however^  the  primary 
winding  is  such  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  strong  exciting  cur- 
rents^ and  with  such  coils  these  interrupters  are  not  so  satis- 
factor\\ 

Mercury  Intemipters, — The  use  of  mercur;^  in  interrupteis 
has  two  advantages.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  a 
liquid,  it  makes  very  perfect  contact;  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  its  vapor  has  exceedingly  high  resistance,  the  tendency 
to  gpark  when  the  contact  is  broken  is  verj'  much  less  than 
vrith  many  other  metals. 


Fig,  30. — Mercoiy  "pliingiT"  intemipter  with  in^Unn^ix:,  i\>r  indicoting  tbe 
freqaeDcj  of  interruption. 


The  niercury  ijiterrupters  in  common  use  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  one  type  the  circuit  is  closed  and  opened  by  a  metallic  con* 
ductor  which  makes  and  breaks  contact  wnth  the  mercury  by 
rapidly  dipping  l>c*low  its  surface  and  out  again.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  spark  at  the  break,  and  to  prevent  the  mercur}' 
vapor  from  reaching  the  air,  a  layer  of  oil  or  alcohol  is  usually 
floated  on  top  of  the  mercury.  Tliis  interrupter  is  usually 
operatei.1  by  a  small  electric  motor,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
interruptions  is  varied  by  regulating  the  speed  of  the  motor 
by  means  of  a  small  rheostat.    The  relative  period  of  make 
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and  break  is  susceptible  to  some  adjustment  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  mercury  cup.  Ob\aously,  the  higher  the  level  of 
the  mercury,  the  longer  will  be  the  duration  of  contact  with 
the  moving  conductor. 

In  one  form  of  mercury  dip  interrupter  the  moving  contact 
piece  consists  of  a  wire  plunger  which  is  connected  by  a  crank 
on  the  shaft  of  an  electric  motor  caused  to  oscillate  rapidly 
up  and  down  and  to  dip  in  and  out  of  the  mercury.  Inter- 
rupters of  this  general  type  are  made  bj^  most  of  the  German 
manufacturers  of  x-ray  apparatus.     One  of  Max  Kohl's  mer- 


Fig.  31. — Mackenzie  Davidson  mercury  interrupter. 

cury  plunger  interrupters,  as  they  are  called,  is  shown  in  figure 
30."^ 

Dr.  James  Mackenzie  Davidson  has  designed  a  mercury  dip 
interrupter  in  which  the  moving  contact  piece  is  rigidly  at- 
tached to  the  shaft  of  a  motor  which  gives  it  a  rotary  motion. 
The  motor  shaft  is  inclined  at  an  angle  so  that  during  part  of  its 
revolution  the  contact  arm  dips  into  the  mercury.  This  inter- 
rupter is  much  simpler  in  construction  than  the  plunger  type, 
and  runs  much  more  quietly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  reciprocating  motion.  The  general  appearance  of  it  is 
shown  in  figure  31. 
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Turbine  latemipters, — In  the  turbine  interrupters  the  closing 
and  opening  of  the  circuit  of  the  coil  is  effected  by  a  stream 
of  mereurj^  which  is  caused  to  play  against  a  series  of  toothed 
metal  conductors.  Interrupters  einbod}'ing  this  principh^  are 
made  by  several  manufacturers  of  T-ray  ai>paratus.  In  all 
of  them  there  is  a  reservoir  containing  inercur%%  and  a  spiral 
screw'pump  which  raises  the  mercurj'  from  the  reservoir^  and 
allows  it  to  flow  through  a  nozzle  against  the  metal  vanes. 
In  most  of  these  instruments  tiie  position  of  the  merciu*)"  jet 
IS  fixed,  and  the  interruption  is  effected  by  rotating  the  toothed 
metal  conductors  against 
which  the  sireani  iminnges. 
Thef^e  teeth  or  vanes  are  tri* 
angular  in  shaj^e  mth  the 
points  projecting  downward, 
and  by  raising  or  Itiwt'Hng 
the  mercur>^  jet  the  duration 
of  the  contact  between  the 
mercury  anil  nietal  vanes 
may  be  varied.  In  this  way 
a  considerable  range  of  regu- 
lation  of  the  coil  may  Ije 
effected. 

The  turbine  interrupters  of 
the  various  makers  differ 
only  in  unessential  |>oints 
of  mechanical  construction. 
Tlie  one  of  Dr.  Max  Levy  is 
shown  in  figure  32,  atid  its  construction  is  practically  identical 
with  that  of  the  other  German  turbine  interrupters.  In  all  of 
these  the  break  takes  place  in  oih  For  use  with  direct  current 
circuits  the  turbine  interrupter  is  belted  to  a  small  direct  cur- 
rent motor  the  speetl  of  which  may  Ije  varied  by  a  small  rheostat 
and  thus  give  different  frequency  of  interruption, 

^Tien  used  with  alternating  current,  the  interruptions  must 
alwa\^  occur  at  a  definite  phase  of  the  current  wave,  and  the 
speed  must  tlierefore  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  frequency  of 
the  alternations  of  the  current.    This  is  accomplished  by  a 


pig.  3^* — LpvvN  mencurv  jet 
uik^rrtipter. 
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synchronous  altemaling  current  motor.  Synchronous  motors 
are  not  self-starting  and  when  used  for  tliis  purpose  they  are 
pro\dded  with  a  gear-wheel  and  crank  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  run  up  to  full  ^])Qed  by  hand  at  starting.  These 
interrupters  are  arranged  with  an  adjustment  by  w^hich  the 
interruptions  may  be  produced  at  any  desired  period  of  the 
alternating  current  wave,  which  is,  of  course^  constantly  var^'ing 
in  strength*     In  this  w^ay  a  wide  range  of  regulations  may  be 

obtained  and  no  rheo- 
stat is  necessar}^  The 
appearance  of  one  of 
these  interrupters  is 
shown  in  figure  33. 

In  Dr.  Cunningham's 
modification  of  the  tur- 
bine interrupter  the  me- 
tallic vanes  are  fixed 
and  the  nozzle  through 
which  the  mercurj'^ 
issues  is  rotated*  The 
adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tive duration  of  make 
and  break  is  effected 
by  raising  and  lowering 
the  vanes.  The  mer- 
cuiT  stream  is  di\1ded 
into  two  jets,  and  the 
contact  h  broken  at  two 
points  instead  of  one, 
ns  in  the  other  forms, 
Cunningham  prefers  not 
to  use  oil,  but  provides  the  rotating  nozzle  ^\ith  an  air-blast 
which  is  intended  to  blow  out  the  sparks  produced  at  the  break. 
This  interrupter  is  shown  in  figure  34. 

In  all  mercuT}"  interrupters  the  niercur}^  gradually  disappears, 
and  there  is  fonned  on  t!ie  surface  a  scum  which  is  made  up 
of  impurities  and  finely  powdered  mercury.  In  those  ty|ies 
in  w^hich  the  break  occurs  in  oil,  the  mercurj-  vapor  w^hich  is 


Tig.  33.— Mercury  jet  interrupter  with 
synch  miToua  motor  for  use  with  altematiTig 
curretit*^. 
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iueecl  at  every  interruption  condenses  and  remains  in 
suBpenslon  in  the  oil,  forming  a  mud  wliich  settles  over  the 
Furface  of  the  me^cun^  In  the  plimgf*r  types  this  srum 
interferes  with  the  contact  between  plunger  and  mercury. 
In  some  of  the  turbine  intermpterg  in  which  oil  is  used  the 
rapid  rotar>-  motion  caa*?es  the  oil  to  Ik?  sprayed  out  and  damage 
furniture,  cari^ets,  etc.  Sometimes  the  oil  is  vaporized  and 
forms  an  explosive  mixture  with  the  air,  and  an  explosion 


Pig,  34. 


L]L-}uim'3  meri  ni y  j^t  interrupter. 


may  occur-  This  accident,  however,  b  ver\'  rare,  and  is 
not  liable  to  occur  if  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  interrupter 
doe3  not  become  too  hot,  and  that  the  level  of  the  oil  is  suffi- 
ciently high.  When  the  break  occurs  in  the  air,  there  is  always 
a  risk  of  the  iK»isonous  niercur}^  vapor  escaping  into  the  room. 
The  mercur\'  becomes  broken  up  into  a  fine  powder  which 
settles  as  flour  on  the  surface,  and  which  after  a  time  interferes 
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with  the  action  of  the  instrument.  In  all  of  these  interrupters, 
then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clean  the  mercury  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  keep  adding  a  Uttle  more  in  order  that  the  total 
quantity  does  not  become  reduced.  With  most  of  them  it 
will  also  be  necessarj^  to  replace  the  oil.  In  practice  these 
interrupters  require  cleaning  and  adjusting  about  once  a  month, 
and  except  for  this  they  require  a  verj^  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  therefore  quite  advisable  to  put  such  an  interrupter 
in  another  room  or  a  cellar  at  a  distance  from  the  induction 
coil  to  which  it  may  be  connected  by  a  pair  of  wires. 

In  some  respects  these  interrupters  are  more  satisfactory 
than  any  other  for  general  work.  They  give  rapid  rate  of 
interruption,  which  may,  of  course,  be  varied  within  certain 
limits  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  motor.  In  the  turbine 
interrupters  if  the  motor  speed  falls  below  a  certain  point, 
the  rotary  pump  fails  to  lift  the  mercury  high  enough  to  produce 
the  jet,  and  the  circuit  is  not  closed.  This  feature  is  really 
an  element  of  safety,  for  no  current  can  pass  through  the  inter- 
rupter when  it  is  at  rest,  and  thus  there  is  no  danger  in  closing 
the  induction  coil  switch  before  the  interrupter  is  started.  In 
case  of  an  accident  which  stops  the  motor  the  circuit  will  remain 
open  at  the  interrupter  as  soon  as  the  speed  falls  below  the 
critical  point. 

For  radiographic  work  most  coils  operate  more  satisfactorily 
at  a  comparatively  slow  frequency  of  interruption,  which  gives 
exceedingly  strong  heavy  sparks.  For  this  work  the  mercury 
dip  interrupter  is  better  than  the  turbine  interrupters  as  they 
are  usually  constructed.  On  account  of  the  high  frequency 
of  interruptions  which  may  be  obtained  with  the  turbine  in- 
terrupters they  give  a  very  steady  illumination  of  the  fluores- 
cent screen  for  fluoroscopic  work. 

Electrolytic  Interrupters. — A  great  many  years  ago  it  was 
noticed  by  Spottiswoode,  Plante,  and  others  that  if  a  strong 
electrical  current  wore  passed  through  an  electrolyte  by 
moans  of  two  electrodes,  one  of  which  had  a  comparatively 
small  area,  the  current  would  be  int^^rrupted  by  the  collec- 
tion of  non-conducting  gases  over  the  small  electrode.  This 
action  was  studied  very  carefully  by  Paul  Hoho,  and  was  de- 
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scribed  in  detail  by  him  in  La  Lumi^rc  Electrique,  February, 
1S94. 

The  interrupting  action  is  dm*  to  a  film  of  non-eonducting 
gas  or  vapor  forming  around  the  small  electrode.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  gas  IB  apparently  due  partly  to  the  vaporization 
of  the  liquid,  and  partly  to  elect rolytic  decomposition. 

/VJthough  these  phenomena  were  known  long  ago,  the  prin- 
ciple was  apparently  not  applied  to  interrupters  for  induction 
coils  until  1S99,  when  Professor  A.  Wehnelt,  of  Charlott^nburg, 
published  a  description  of  his  interrupter  Wehnelt  s  inter- 
rupter consists  of  a  jar  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  vvliich  is 
inmiersed  a  lead  electrode  of  considerable  s^urface^  and  a  small 
electrode  made  of  a  platinum  wire  sealed  into  the  end  of  a 
gla-ss  tube  and  eonnected  with  the  leading-in  wire  by  means 
of  a  little  niercur}-  poureil  into  the  tube.  When  this  arrange- 
ment is  connected  in  series  with  an  induction  coil,  and  the 
current  is  caused  to  flow  in  such  a  ilirection  that  hydrogen 
is  protlucetl  at  the  platinum  electrode,  very  rapid  interruptions 
of  the  current  are  produced,  and  powt^rful  secondary  discharges 
may  be  obtained  from  the  coil.  The  details  of  this  interrupting 
action  are  not  fully  underKtood,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  in- 
ductance of  the  electrical  circuit  plays  an  imiwrtant  jmrt 
in  it- 

Witli  a  Wehnelt  interrupter  the  interruption  occurs  in  prac- 
tice only  when  the  platinum  electrode  is  made  the  negative 
pole*  If  the  current  is  sent  through  it  in  the  opposite  direction, 
interruptions  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  obtained,  but 
the  platinum  will  be  very  rapidly  destroyed.  Sometimc\s  after 
a  few  minutes*  use  this  interrupter  may  stop  because  of  a 
bubble  of  gas  which  collects  over  the  platinum  eleclrotle  and 
prevents  the  hquid  from  making  contact  with  it.  The  bubble 
may  be  removetl  Ijy  shaking  tht*  electrode,  or  by  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current  for  an  instant,  and  the  operation 
will  commence  again.  If  the  intemipter  has  been  in  action 
for  some  time»  the  liquid  becomes  hot,  and  the  interrupting 
action  becomes  unsteady  and  sometimes  sto{)s.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  keep  the  liquid  cool  by  inmiersing  in  it  a  coil  of 
lead  pipe  through  which  cold  water  may  be  circulated.    In 
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practice  it  is  better  to  use  a  large  jar  containing  such  an  amount 
of  liquid  that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  slow,  and  having  such 
a  large  surface  exposed  that  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  liquid 
is  facilitated.  In  the  operation  of  this  interrupter  certain 
insoluble  lead  salts  may  be  formed  from  the  lead  electrode, 
and  by  remaining  in  suspension  in  the  liquid  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  action  of  the  instrument. 

The  fact  that  \\ath  this  interrupter  the  interruptions  occur 
ordinarily  only  when  the  platinum  electrode  is  made  the  cathode 
makes  it  possible  to  employ  it  for  operating  an  induction  coil 
from  an  alternating  circuit,  and  obtain  unidirectional'  dis- 
charges from  the  secondar}^  The  interruptions  occur,  of 
course,  only  while  the  current  flows  in  such  a  direction  that 
hydrogen  is  liberated  at  the  platinum  electrode.  The  current 
waves  in  the  opposite  direction  produce  no  interruptions,  and 
no  sparks  at  the  secondary.*  The  discharges  which  are  pro- 
duced from  an  induction  coil  in  this  way  are  verj^  satisfactory 
for  exciting  x-ray  tubes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  as  nmch 
energy  from  the  coil  as  it  will  give  with  the  direct  current 
and  the  same  interrupter.  Moreover,  with  the  alternating 
the  platinum  wears  away  very  rapidly  and  causes  considerable 
annoyance  and  trouble.  With  the  direct  current  the  wearing 
away  of  the  platinum  is  so  little  that  it  is  not  a  serious  ob- 
jection. When  the  alternating  current  is  used  with  this  inter- 
rupter, the  reversals  in  direction  of  the  current  tend  to  free 
the  platinum  point  from  any  bubbles  of  gas  which  tend  to 
collect,  and  its  action  is  very  much  steadier,  and  may  be  pro- 
longed for  a  greater  period  than  is  possible  with  the  direct 
current. 

The  frequency  of  interruptions  \nth  this  apparatus  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  strength  of  the  current  passing 
through  it,  and  upon  the  amount  of  surface  of  platinum  exposed 
to  the  electrolyte.  In  a  common  form  of  the  instrument  the 
platinum  electrode  is  in  the  form  of  a  wire  which  is  enclosed 
in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  the  amount  of  its  projection  below 

*Tlie  rate  of  chanjjje  of  the  strength  of  current  of  coniniereial  alternating  cur- 
rent systems  is  not  rapid  enough  to  produce  long  sparks  in  an  ordinary  induc- 
tion coil. 
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the  tube  into  the  liquid  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw- 
In  this  way  it  h  [jo8.sible  to  atljast  the  apparatus  for  inter- 
ruptions of  various  frequencies^,  and  to  eomppusate  for  the 
wearbig  away  of  the  platinum  \vh€*n  the  alternating  current 
is  used.  Tliii^  interrupter  is  shown  in 
figure  35. 

One  of  tlie  I  test  forms  of  WVhnelt 
interrupter  is  one  which  was  devisetl 
by  Dr.  Crane,  of  Kalamazoo,  and  wliieh 
is  especially  well  a<  lap  ted  for  u^v  with 
alternating  currents. 

In  this  interrupter  the  platinum  elec- 
trode consists  of  a  short  piece  of  plati- 
num wire  of  large  diameter  plaetMl  in 
the  end  of  a  glass  tul>e  from  which  it  is 
separatetl  b\'  a  short  length  of  rubber 


Fi|^,  35, — Weir  ne  It  in  terra  pter  with  serew 
nciju^^tuient  for  n^^iiJatinj^  th**  uuioutit  c>f  ]tltttiiiuiu 
rxfHiiw^l  to  i\w  lu|iiiiL 


Fig.    :iB.— €t»ne*B 

pUilirmui  plwtrotle   ftw 
Welnidt  interrupter. 


tubing.  The  connection  with  the  platinum  electrode  is  made 
by  means  of  a  copper  wire  and  a  little  mercury  poured  in  the 
tube  to  make  connection  between  the  wire  and  the  platinufn. 
Only  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire  is  exposed  to  the  liquid,  and 
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in  practice  the  glass  tube,  the  rubber  tube,  and  the  platinum 
wear  away  at  about  the  same  rate,  so  that  such  an  interrupter 
may  be  used  with  the  alternating  current  for  a  considerable 
time  without  adjustment.     (See  Fig.  36.) 

An  excellent  form  of  Wehnelt  interrupter  for  use  with  the 
alternating  current  was  described  by  Messrs.  Gaiffe  and  GalUot 


^^^^^^■^^^^^^<^>^-^?^<^^^^^ 


Fig.  37. — Gaiffe  and  Galliott's  modification  of  Wehnelt  interrupter  for  nse  with 
alternating  currents. 


in  the  Archives  of  the  Rontgen  Ray  for  July,   1902,  and  is 
shown  in  figure  37. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  interrupter  the  platinum  electrode 
slips  easily  through  a  porcelain  tube  and  rests  upon  an  insulating 
support  a  short  distance  beneath  it.  As  the  end  of  the  wire 
wears  awa\',  a  fresh  portion  of  the  wire  is  fed  through  the 
tub(^  by  gravity,  and  thus  an  approximately  constant  amount 
of  surface  is  exposed,  regardless  of  the  wear.  In  order  to 
adjust  the  frequency  of  interruptions  the  distance  between  the 
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end  of  the  porcelain  tube  and  the  insulating  support  can  be 
varied  by  an  ati justing  screw,  and  thus  exp^ise  more  or  less 
of  the  platinum  elect nnle  to  the  liquitl.     This  Is  perhaps  the 

'  most  satisfactory   type  of  Wehnelt  inteiTupter  for  use  with 
the  alternating  current. 

In  the  N«nv  York  Electrical  Review,  May  4,  1809,  I  describrfi 
a  form  of  interrupter  *  which  is  similar  in  apjx'aranee  to  that 
of  Welinelt,  but  which  dilTen^  from  it  in  some  important  essen- 
tials, A  diagram  of  this  interrupter  is  shown  in  figure  38.  It 
consists  of  a  jar  containin^jf!^  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  within  which 
Ls  a  cup  of  insulating  material  i)erf orated  by  a  sLuall  hole.  Lead 
elect  rofles  are  place  I  in 
the  outer  jar  anfl  in  the 
msulating  cup. 

When  th*^  primary  cur* 
rent  of  an  induction  coil  is 
passed  through  this  appa- 
r!itus»  there  is  compara- 
tively little  heating  of  the 

^liquid  except  in  the  ap<.*r- 
ture  connecting  the  two 
chandlers,  wIhtp  the  cur- 
rt*nt  density  i^^  very  large 
on  accoimt  of  the  small 
area  of  the  aperture.  At 
this  |K>int,  therefore,  suffi- 
cient heat  is  developt*d  to 

rapitlly  vaporize  the  li(|uid,  aiul  l>ubl)les  of  steam  which  form 
break  the  connection  I  between  the  liquid  in  the  inner  jar  4uk1 
that  in  the  outer  jar.  As  soon  as  the  current  is  broken  the 
heating  stf»ps  and  the  two  [mrtions  of  the  liquid  come  together 
tigain,  conqilcting  the  circuit.  The  frefjuency  of  the  interrup- 
tions will  defx^nd  upon  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  .size  of 
the  aperture^  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  inductance  of  the  circuit.  An  arranpjement  for 
varying  the  frequency  of  interruption  l)y  adjusting  the  size  of 

*Thia  type  erf  lntemipt<T  -^vu^  invi?nte<l  iinlcpendenUj  bj  Dr.  Simony  of 

Berlun  iinil  \\n^  pub]i»h<Kl  by  him  id  Gemuiny  ubont  the  same  time. 
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Fig.  3H, — ^C4tld\vi*U'«  Uqxnd  inti^rrupter. 
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the  aperture  was  described  by  the  author  in  the  New  York 
Electrical  Review,  May  11,  1899,  and  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
in  figure  39.  In  this  arrangement  the  aperture  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inner  cup.  It  is  partly  closed  by  a  pointed  rod  of  non- 
conducting material  which  protrudes  through  it.  By  raising  or 
lowering  the  protruding  point  the  cross-section  of  the  annular 
aperture  between  it  and  the  cup  may  be  varied,  and  thus  the 
frequency  of  interruptions  adjusted  through  a  wide  range.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  devised  a  screw  adjustment  for  the 
regulating  rod  of  this  interrupter. 
This  interrupter  is  not  so  susceptible  to  changes  in  the 
strength  of  the  exciting  current,  or  to 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid, 
as  the  Wehnelt.  It  will  therefore  remain 
in  operation  somewhat  longer,  and  admits 
of  a  wider  range  of  adjustment  of  the  ex- 
citing current.  The  action  of  this  inter- 
rupter is  quite  independent  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  through  it,  therefore 
when  employed  for  operating  induction 
coils  on  the  alternating  current  circuit 
the  current  will  be  broken  at  each  alter- 
nation and  the  secondary  discharges  will 
alternate  in  direction.  Such  discharges 
are  not  suitable  for  operating  single  focus 
tul)es,  and  the  interrupter  is  therefore  not 
adapted  so  well  for  alternating  currents  a«i 
the  Wehnelt  interrupter.  Witli  the  alter- 
nating current  it  is  passible  to  use  double  focus  tubes,  but  these 
are  usually  unsatisfactory  except  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

Dr.  Uulinier,  of  Berlin,  has  devised  a  modification  of  this 
interrupter  in  which  the  two  portions  of  the  liquid  are  con- 
tained in  separate  jars  whicli  are  clani{X^(l  together  and  which 
communicate*  with  each  other  through  a  small  ajx^rture  in  a 
porc(»lain  disc  between  them. 

With  th(»  (»l(»ctrolytic  or  liquid  interrupters  there  is  produced 
a  mixture*  of  ()xyg(Mi  and  hydrogen,  which  if  confined  may 
explode*.      They  should  therefore  not  be  enclosed  in  a  tight 
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boXj  but  freely  ventilated  so  that  the  ^as  may  escape.  They 
give  off  acid  fumes  which  are  disagreeable.  If  they  are  to 
\ye  used  for  lon^i:  periods,  it  will  be  well  to  have  them  placed 
in  a  cellar,  or  some  point  distant  from  the  operatin^^-rooin, 
and  conneetetl  to  the  exciting  apparatiLs  by  wnres.  Th^  liquid 
commonly  employed  in  them  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  sp,  gr. 
1200;  and  this,  of  course,  will  cause  serioufs  damage  to  carpets 
and  furniture  in  ease  it  becomes  accidentally  spilled  The 
electroljie  is  slowly  evaparated  by  the  high  temix^rature  pro- 
tiuced,  ami  must  occasii>nall}'  be  renewedj  perha]>s  once  in 
three  or  four  months.  With  most  induction  coils  these  inter- 
rupters o|KTate  better  without  a  condenstT.  They  require 
comparatively  little  attention,  and  they  enable  a  greater  amount 
of  energ>"  to  be  taken  from  a  coil  than  can  be  obtained  with 
any  other  type  of  interrupter.  They  are,  therefore,  especially 
adapted  for  the  mmt  rapid  radiographic  work,  where  the 
exposure  will  not  be  longer  than  a  few  seconds.  They  may 
be  ojierated  continuously  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  but  when 
this  is  (lone  there  is  considerable  change  in  the  temperature 
of  the  liquitl,  gas  collects,  and  the  action  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
Therefore  the}-  are  not  well  adapted  for  continuous  operation 
of  induction  coils,  although  they  may  be  ased  for  this  purpose 
if  several  interrupters  are  provided,  and  the  connections  are 
changed  from  one  to  the  other,  thus  giving  each  one  an  interval 
of  rest. 

Condensers* — -In  order  to  lessen  sparks  which  occur  at  the 
point  of  interriiption  of  the  primaiy  current  of  the  induction 
coil  it  is  necessar}',  \nth  all  interrupters  except  those  of  the 
liquid  or  electrolytic  types,  to  use  an  appliance  called  a  con- 
denser. 

This  condenser  consists  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  metal  foil 
laid  up  together  with  sheets  of  insulating  material  between 
them.  The  alternate  metal  sheets  are  connecteil  together, 
forming  two  sets  of  conductors  of  large  surface  which  are 
insulated  from  each  other  by  intervening  sheets  of  insulating 
material,  and  therefore  have  large  electrostatic  capacity.  When 
the  terminals  of  such  a  condenser  are  connected  to  the  contact 
pmnta  between  which  the  primary  current  is  broken,  the  dis- 
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charge  which  would  otherwise  cause  an  arc  to  pass  between  these 
points,  and  impair  the  sharpness  of  the  interruption,  passes 
into  the  condenser  and  stores  up  in  it  an  electrical  charge. 

These  condensers  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  in  nearly 
all  of  them  the  metal  sheets  are  of  tinfoil.  In  some  of  them 
the  insulating  material  between  the  layers  of  tinfoil  consists 
of  waxed  paper;  in  others  it  is  thin  sheets  of  mica.  The 
dielectric  properties  of  mica  are  better  than  those  of  paper, 
and  the  mica  condensers  are  a  little  more  satisfactory  in  their 
operation.  They  are  also  much  lighter,  and  smaller  for  a 
given  capacity  than  the  condensers  with  paper  insulation,  and 
are  therefore  preferable  when  the  question  of  weight  is  to  be 
considered.  Well-constructed  paper  condensers,  however,  an- 
swer \'ery  well,  and  they  are  very  much  cheaper  than  mica 
condensers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  effects  of  the  condenser  with 
large  coils  it  is  necessarj'  to  be  able  to  adjust  its  capacity  to 
suit  the  strength  of  the  exciting  current  and  frequency  of 
interruptions.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  a  small  switch 
having  several  points  by  means  of  which  the  number  of  sheets 
of  tinfoil  connected  in  the  circuit  may  be  varied. 

Rheostats. — If  the  induction  coil  is  operated  from  a  storage 
battery  circuit,  it  will  usually  be  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
regulation  of  the  output  by  varying  the  number  of  the  cells 
in  th(^  circuit.  A  certain  amount  of  regulation  may  also  be 
made  by  adjustment  of  the  interrupter. 

If  the  coil  is  to  be  operated  from  an  electric  lighting  circuit, 
it  will  hi)  necessary  to  have  in  series  with  it  an  adjustable 
rheostat  for  controlling  the  strength  of  the  current  supplied 
to  it.  The  regulation  of  the  current  strength  is  effected  Iw 
a  sort  of  switch  mechanism  which  cuts  in  the  circuit  more  or 
less  of  the  resistance  wire  of  the  rheostat.  Rheostats  suitable 
for  this  purj)ose  are  made  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
el(*ctrical  apparatus,  and  most  of  them  are  very  good.  A 
rh(M)stat  will,  of  course,  be  supplied  by  the  dealer  who  supplies 
the  induction  coil,  but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  examine  it  carefully 
to  see  that  it  has  sufficient  resistance  to  reduce  the  secondary 
discharges  until  they  are  just  strong  enough  to  excite  a  small 
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tube,  to  see  that  there  are  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  contact 
points  80  that  accurate  regulation  may  be  obtained,  anti,  finally, 
to  see  that  the  carrying  capacity  h  great  enough  so  that  the 
rheostat  does  not  l^ecoine  overheateil  with  a  run  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  at  the  full  capacity  of  the  coiL  As  a  measure  of 
safety  it  i^^  a  goml  idea  to  place  a  stop  on  the  rheostat  at  the 
point  which  allows  the  maximum  current  which  will  he  iiseil  to 
flow.  This  will  prev^ent  sending  unduly  strong  currents  througli 
the  coil  by  accident.  If  the  electrolytic  interrupters  are  to  l>e 
used  J  however,  it  will  l>e  necf^sary  at  tiniej?  to  get  all  the 
rhetistat  resistance  out  of  the  circuit,  and  such  a  stop  \vill  then 
be  very  inconvenient. 

The  use  of  a  rhea^tat  when  the  exciting  current  is  obtained 
from  a  storage  battery  will  sometimes  adrrut  of  closer  regulation 
than  can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  number  of  cells,  and  hiis 
the  advantage  that  all  the  cells  of  the  storage  battery  will  Ije 
discharged  to  the  ^anie  extent. 

With  thtise  interruptc^r-s  in  which  the  regulation  is  effected 
by  varying  the  relative  periods  of  make  and  break  of  the 
pritnary  current  the  rheostat  is,  of  course,  unnecessary,  but 
will  nftpii  lie  a  convenience. 

Switches. — It  is  usual  to  provide  the  induction  coll  with  some 
means  for  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the 
primary  coih  The  sini|)lest  arrangement  for  this  purf>ose  is  a 
douljle-pole,  douljle-throw  knife  switch.  This  switch  serves  not 
only  for  opening  and  closing  the  circuit,  but  controls  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  thrnugh  the  coil  according  to  the  i>ositifm 
in  which  it  is  cIophI.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  connections 
rnade  so  that  when  the  switch  m  closed  the  handle  points  in 
the  direction  of  the  positive  terminal  of  the  Eiecondary  coil. 
If  tlip  coil  has  two  or  niorc>  separate  windings  in  tht^  primary, 
the  same  kintl  of  switcli  may  be  used  for  connecting  them 
either  in  series  or  parallel  In  the  German  coils  this  Is  usually 
effected  by  some  plugging  de\icej  such  as  was  shown  in  figure  25. 

Fuses. — In  order  to  prevent  a  dangerously  large  current  from 
ficiwing  through  the  coil  through  any  accident  there  m  asually 
iucludal  hi  the  circuit  a  piece  of  mrc  of  low  nielting-iKJint, 
wliich  Ijeconif^  fused  and  ofiens  the  circuit  when  the  current 
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becomes  too  strong.  Such  devices  are  commonly  known  as 
fuses,  and  are  used  everywhere  for  protecting  all  kinds  of 
electrical  circuits.  Sometimes  the  fuse  is  mounted  on  the  base 
of  the  coil,  or  sometimes  at  the  wall  terminal  of  the  electric 
lighting  circuit.  It  will  be  convenient  to  have  near  the  x-ray 
machine  a  fuse  which  may  be  readily  replaced,  and  which  Is 
of  such  size  that  it  will  burn  out  before  the  most  distant  fuses 
in  the  lighting  circuit.  This  will  often  save  annoyance  and 
the  trouble  of  hunting  in  cellars  or  other  places  to  find  where 
the  fuse  has  blown  out.  A  supply  of  extra  fuse  wires  or  plugs 
should  be  kept  on  hand  so  that  when  one  burns  out  it  may 
be  quickly  replaced. 

Meters. — Although  not  a  necessity,  it  Is  often  a  great  con- 
venience to  have  in  circuit  with  the  induction  coil  an  ammeter 
which  indicates  the  strength  of  the  exciting  current.  The  am- 
meter readings  are  useful  because  they  bear  a  more  or  less 
close  relation  to  the  amount  of  energy  supplied  to  the  tube, 
though,  to  be  sure,  this  relation  is  not  very  close  unless  the 
rate  of  interruption,  the  relative  period  of  make  and  break, 
and  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  remain  the  same  when  the  different 
readings  are  made.  When  these  conditions  can  be  kept  fairly 
constant,  the  ammeter  readings  are  of  considerable  value  in 
therapeutic  work  for  estimating  the  strength  of  the  discharge 
of  the  coil  or  the  intensity  of  x-rays.  Records  of  these  ammeter 
readings  enable  the  same  treatment  to  be  repeated  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  energy  of  a  single  discharge  from  the  induction  coil 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  exciting  current 
at  the  instant  it  is  broken  to  produce  such  a  discharge.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  current  which  operates  an  in- 
duction coil  is  rapidly  changing  in  strength  from  zero  to  a 
maximum,  at  which  point  it  is  broken,  and  following  such 
break  is  a  long  or  short  period  of  rest  before  the  circuit  is  closed 
again.  It  is  the  value  of  this  maximum  strength  which  is 
reached  just  before  the  circuit  is  broken  that  determines  the 
energy  of  the  secondary  discharge.  The  ammeter  does  not 
register  the  value  of  this  maximum  current,  but  in  a  more 
or  less  imperfect   manner   integrates   the   current   curves   and 
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indicates  api)roximateI_y  the  average  current  strength,  inclmling 
the  periods  of  rest  following  each  break  when  the  current 
strength  is  0.  It  will  Ije  obvious,  therefons  that  in  onler  to 
use  the  aiurrieter  readings  as  a  measure  of  the  energy  Rujijihed 
to  the  tu^)e  it  will  l>e  nenewary  that  the  frequency  and  character 
of  I  lie  interruptions  remain  imchangf^d. 

Tiie  ammeters  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are  the 
ordinary  direct  reading  instruments  which  are  iiitendeit  for 
nie^^isuring  steady  currents.  The  accuracy  of  these  instruments 
when  used  for  measuring  intermittent  currents,  such  as  piiss 
through  an  induction  coil,  is  not  very  great,  liut  it  Ls  suffieienlly 
gcKKl  for  practical  purposes.  If  the  greatest  accuracy  Ls  ref(uir(*d 
m  these  current  measurements,  the  only  practical  direct  reatling 
instrument  is  the  hot  wire  ammeter,  which  oiCtisures  equally 
well  currents  of  any  form — continuous,  alternating,  or  inter- 
rupte<h  It  may  be  shown  that  such  a  hot  wire  ammeter  con- 
nected in  series  with  an  ordinary  direct  current  meter  of  the 
magnetic  typt*  will  give  the  same  reatUng  us  the  direct  curent 
meter  when  a  steady  current  is  flawing.  If  the  current  is 
rapidly  interrupted,  tlie  reading  c^f  the  direct  current  meter  \\ill 
Ix*  somewhat  h^s  than  tliat  of  tlie  hot  wire  meter. 

A  voltmeter  will  1>p  useful  f(»r  dfterminirrg  the  comlitinn  of 
storage  batteries;  but  if  the  current  supply  is  from  a  lighting 
or  powder  circuit,  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  liecause  the  potentials 
of  these  circuits  are  fairly  constant.  In  recording  the  energy 
supplied  to  the  x-ray  tubes  w^hich  are  useti  in  therai>eutic  wark 
some  pln'sicians  have  given  not  only  the  ammeter  rea< lings, 
but  the  reafHngs  of  the  voltmeter  connected  af^ross  the  terminals 
of  the  source  of  current  supply*  At  first  thought  it. might  seem 
that  the  two  readings  must  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other. 
This  would  he  true  if  the  current  was  ]>erfeetly  stea<iy.  This, 
hijwevpr,  is  not  the  case,  and  the  voltmeter  reading  in  con- 
nection with  the  ammeter  remling  does  to  a  certain  extent  give 
an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  interruptions  of  the  circuit, 
and  may  at  times  be  useful  for  olitaining  a  g\vm  adjustment 
of  the  interrupter.  In  ra<Hographic  and  fluoroscopic  work,  how- 
ever, the  voltmeter  reading  is  comparatively  uniinj>orlant. 
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Induction  Coil  Installations. — ^The  ordinary  induction  coil 
outfit  consists  of  an  induction  coil,  vibrating  interrupter,  con- 
denser, switch  for  opening  and  clasing  the  circuit,  and  some- 
times a  rheostat,  mounted  together  on  one  base.  It  may  be 
placed  upon  a  table  and  connected  with  a  storage  batter\%  or 
an  electric  lightmg  circuit,  or  otlier  source  of  electrical  energy. 
Such  outfits  are  sold  by  nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  j-ray 
apparatas.     Figure  40  shows  a  conmioii  fonn  of  this  apparatus. 


Fig*  40. — Itjdnction   coil  with   independent   vihrntiug   int^rrnpter,  ad jn stable 
condt^naer  mw Itches,  etc.,  moutited  on  base. 


In  the  more  elaborate  outfits  it  is  iisual  to  have  the  coil 
and  controlling  apparatus  mounted  separately.  The  conmion 
practice  in  Germany  is  to  fasten  the  coil  firmly  to  the  wall 
of  the  room  at  a  heiglit  of  6  to  8  feet  from  the  floor  and  to 
mount  the  controlling  apparatus,  meters,  etc.,  upon  a  small 
table  which  may  be  moved  arountl  the  room  at  the  convenience 
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of  the  operator.  Such  an  installation  is  shown  in  figure  4L 
The  ad\'aiitage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  controlling 
devices  may  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  operator 
may  have  them  at  hand  while  he  is  using  the  fluoroscope. 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  method  is  that  the  high  potential 
wires  from  the  coil  to  the  tube  must  be  long.  They  have 
greater  electrostatic  capacity,  there  is  more  danger  of  obtaining 


Fig.  ^l— rn(liu?tion  &nl  moiint^jil  *hi  wall  ^vith  controlling  apjiamta^  oniiio va- 


a  shock  from  them,  and  the  brush  discharges  from  them  are 
more  noticeable  than  when  coil  and  tube  are  brought  close 
together. 

I  prefer  to  mount  the  coil  on  a  small  table  provided  with 
castors  so  that  it  may  be  moved  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
tube-holder  and  tube.    The  meters,  controlling  devices,  etc,  are 
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then  aiounted  firmly  upon  a  switchboard  or  wall-plate  and 
connection  between  them  and  the  coil  is  made  by  flexible 
conducting  cords.  With  this  arrangement  the  lead  wire^  be- 
tween the  coil  and  the  tube  are  ver\'  short.,  and  the  liability 
of  leakage  and  accidental  contact  with  them  is  reduced.  A 
firni^  solid  support  for  the  meters  is  better  than  a  movable 
apparatus  which  is  subject  to  jar  and  mechanical  shocks. 

An  j-ray  outfit  that  is  to  be  employed  for  a  \'ariety  of  piu-- 
posMss — radiographic  work,  fluoroscopic  examinations,  and  x-ray 


Fig.  4*3. — Swit4"hlxjsmi  uitli  iinfviiblc  t-c^il. 

treatment — should  be  supplied  with  at  least  two  interrupters^ 
with  switching  or  plugging  devices  for  changing  from  one  to 
the  other.  For  the  fastest  radiographic  work  it  will  be  well 
to  employ  interrupters  of  the  liquid  or  electroljlic  type.  These 
interrupters,  however,  are  not  suitable  for  continued  use,  such 
as  may  be  required  for  long  fluoroscopic  examinations  or  thera- 
peutic applications  of  the  x-ray.  For  such  work  as  this  the 
mercury  interrupters  and  the  ordinarj'  vibrating  interrupter 
are  preferable.    These  types  of  interrupters  are  better  adapted 
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for  long  runs,  and  with  them  a  wider  range  of  regulation  of 
tlie  exciting  eurrpnt  is  possible. 

The  arrangement  of  switchboard  and  coil  at  the  Edward  N. 
Gibb®  A'- ray  Laborator\'  is  one  whieli  facilitates  the  changing 
the  connections  of  current  supply,  interrupters,  etc.  This  outfit 
is  shown  in  figure  42.  The  switchhoard  carries^  in  addition 
to  the  meters,  a  rheostat,  a  condenser,  a  series  inductance 
coil,  all  of  which  are  atljustable  by  means  of  the  three  hand' 
wheek  shown.  The  connection  of  the  \arious  types  of  inter- 
rupter is  made  by  means  of  a  plug  and  flexible  cord  which 
is  connected  to  two  tnnding  posts  at  the  h)wer  right-liand 
comer  of  the  Ixiard.  Several  different  sources  of  exciting 
current  are  availablr,  and  these  may  I>r  selected  by  means 
of  a  similar  plug  and  flexible  cord  connected  at  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  board,  rnderneath  the  l>oard  i^  a 
little  cupboard  for  the  liquid  and  electrolytic  interrupters. 
This  cupl>nard  connects  directly  with  a  flue  which  provides 
a  suitable  outlet  fr^r  the  fumes  and  gases.  The  cupboanl  is  so 
well  encloeted  that  the  noise  of  the  interruptei^  is  not  offensive, 

Portable  X-ray  Apparatus, — Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to 
make  radingniphs  at  the  bedside  af  a  patient  who  cannot  be 
moved.  Tliese  ca-ses  are  almost  invariably  those  in  which  the 
injury  is  in  the  thicker  parts  of  the  body,  and  powerful  appa- 
ratus will  therefore  be  necess^ary. 

The  ordinary  induction  coil  outfit  for  office  use  is  not  a 
readily  |iortable  machine,  and  the  static  machine  is,  of  course^ 
quite  out  of  the  quest  if >u  for  work  of  this  kind.  The  only 
thing  that  may  be  used  with  convenience  Ls  an  Induction  coil 
outfit  of  moderate  i^m*  which  h  arranged  to  [m^  easily  trans- 
ported without  risk  of  damaging  it.  A  considerable  expt^rience 
in  moving  difTtTcnt  j-ray  outfits,  one  of  tht^m  weighing  300 
pounds,  has  led  mo  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bc*st  arrangement 
of  a  portable  outfit  consists  in  dividing  it  up  into  a  number 
of  packages  none  of  which  shall  weigh  more  than  40  or  50 
pounds. 

The  simplest  portable  induction  coil  outfit  for  radiographic 
work  will  consist  of  the  induction  coil,  interrupter*  controlling 
devices,  tube-holder,  two  tubes,  plates  and  plate-hokler,  and 
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storage  battery.    In  order  to  avoid  exceeding  the  weight  limit 
above  mentioned  and  to  cany  a  coil  which  is  large  enough 


Fif;.  43. — Portable  induction  coil  and  portable  liquid  intermpt^r  closed,  ready 

for  tran:*portation. 


Fijr.  A\. — Portabh'  induction  coil  n'm\\  for  nse.  Rhowinp:  tnlM*-hoIder  and  tubr. 


for  the  most  difficiilt  work  it  will  Ik*  iifT(\^sarv  to  have*  at  least 
three  i)ackag(^s;  and  since  it  will  Xako  two  [X'rsons  to  carry 
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it  b  just  as  well  to  have  the  outfit  divided  into  four 
packages.  If  the  outfit  is  to  be  operated  from  a  storage  battery, 
these  packages  vn\l  be  as  follovvs:  (1)  induction  eoil  with  tul>e- 
hokier;  (2)  interrupter,  condenser,  and  coonecting  cords  ;  (3j 
plates  and  plate-holder,  and  two  tubes;  and  (4)  storage  bat- 
tery. If  the  outfit  is  to  he  operated  from  an  electric  lighting 
circuit  or  from  a  100-volt  electric  automobile  storage  battery, 
the  arrangement  may  be  as  follows:  (1)  induction  coil,  with 
tube-holder;  (2)  portable  liquid  interrupter  with  100  feet  flexible 
coril  and  suitable  plugs  fr>r  connecting  witli  a  lamp  socket  or 
with  the  charging  socket  of  the  automobile;  (3)  plates,  plate- 
holder,  and  two  tubes. 

By  following  out  the  princi- 
ples of  design  mentioned  in 
the  early  part  of  the  chapt(T 
ll  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  coil  sufficiently  powerful  for 
radiographing  any  part,  of  the 
body,  and  which  weiglis  but  a 
little  more  than  40  pounrls. 
Even  with  such  a  light  coil  a.^ 
this,  in  order  to  avoid  exceeil- 
ing  the  weight  limit  of  5t) 
pounds  in  any  packiige,  it  is 
neoessary  to  mount  the  con- 
denser and  interrupter  separ- 
ately* The  induction  coil  is  therefore  mounted  in  a  box  with 
justable  tube*holder,  adjustable  series  antl  multiple  spark 
ips,  spools  for  carrying  the  lead  wires  of  the  tulx*,  and  a 
swatch  for  connecting  the  two  windings  of  the  primary  in  series 
or  parallel.  This  coil  with  the  above  acces5?ories  is  shown  in 
.figures  43.  44,  and  45.  For  use  wnth  exciting  current  at  100 
» volts  or  more  the  primari"  windings  are  connected  in  series. 
When  they  are  connected  in  parallel  the  coil  works  very  well, 
with  six  storage  cells  and  a  vibrating  interrupter. 

A  portable  vibrating  interrupter  with  adjustable  mica  con- 
denser for  use  with  this  coil  is  shown  in  figure  46.    A  portable 


Fig,  45, — portable  unluction  ooil  with 
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electrolytic  interrupter  with  controllmg  switches  is  shown  in 
figure  43*  The  tut>t*s,  plates,  and  plate-holders  are  carried  in 
a  wooden  ea^e  with  a  carrying  strap.     The  arrangement  of  this 


Fig.  4f>. — Portable  condenBer  with  vibratiujc  in  term  pier. 


Fig.  47, — Portable  coil  with  vibrattjiiy  iutfiru[>ur  and  eon<le»ser. 


portable  coil  and  tube-holder  is  such  that  it  may  be  con- 
veniently placed  upon  a  chair  at  the  side  of  a  betl,  and  sup- 
port the  tube  in  any  position  over  the  patient^  the  plate  being 
placed,  of  course^  underneath. 
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Portable  induction  coils  of  somewhat  smaller  size  and  having 
the  condenser  and  vibrating  interrupter  mounted  with  them 
are  made  by  Queen  &  Co.,  Willyoung,  and  others.  One  of 
these  coils  is  shown  in  figure  47. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
STATIC  MACHINES  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

The  static  machine,  although  it  is  large,  clumsy,  and  noisy 
in  operation,  and  is  subject  to  serious  disturbances  from  atmos- 
pheric changes,  has  been  used  extensively  for  exciting  Crookes 
tubes  for  x-ray  work.  It  is  claimed  that  various  electrical 
discharges  which  may  be  obtained  from  these  machines  have 
useful  therapeutic  properties,  and  long  before  the  discovery 
of  the  x-ray  hundreds  of  such  machines  were  sold  to  physicians 
in  this  country  for  use  in  electrical  treatments.  When  the 
x-ray  was  discovered,  the  man  who  owned  a  static  machine 
had  only  to  purchase  a  fluoroscope  and  a  Crookes  tube  and 
tube-holder  in  order  to  have  a  fairly  good  x-ray  outfit.  A 
few  men  have  obtained  excellent  radiographs  with  the  static 
machine,  and  there  are  some  who  prefer  it  to  every  other  appa- 
ratus for  exciting  x-ray  tubes. 

Although  the  static  machine  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  radio- 
graphic work  as  the  induction  coil,  it  has  been  a  very  satisfactory 
apparatus  in  the  hands  of  many  physicians  who  employ  the 
x-ray  for  fluoroscopic  examinations,  for  therapeutic  applications, 
or  perhaps  occasionally  for  minor  radiographic  work. 

On  account  of  the  steadiness  of  its  discharge  it  is  very  well 
adapted  for  exciting  Crookes  tubes  for  fluoroscopic  work. 
There  is  much  less  heating  of  the  target  of  Crookes  tubes 
when  they  are  excited  by  a  static  machine  than  when  operated 
by  a  coil.  Lighter  and  cheaper  tubes  may  tlierefore  be  used 
with  a  static  machine,  and  their  deterioration  will  be  much 
less  rapid,  the  life  of  the  tube  being  very  much  increased. 
The  cost  of  tubes  is  quite  an  item  of  expense  in  running  an 
x-ray  outfit,  and  this  advantage  is  well  worth  considering. 
The  operation  of  a  static  machine  is,  for  most  people,  somewhat 
easier  than  that  of  an  induction  coil  with  its  troublesome 
interrupters. 
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Modern  influence  machines,  or  so-called  static  maehineB,  do 
not,  as  is  often  supposed,  generate  electricity  by  friction,  but 
^by  what  is  known  a^^  electrostatic  induction,  or  the  influence 
of  an  electrical  charge  upon  bodies  which  are  brought  into 
its  vicinit\\  In  most  of  these  influence  machines  there  are  a 
number  of  circular  glass  plates  which  are  arranged  to  revolve 
in  close  proximity  to  two  sets  of  stationary  armatures  made 
of  paper  and  metal  foil  High  potential  charges  are  maintained 
upon  the  two  armatures,  one  set  feeing  positive  and  the  other 
set  negative.  Portions  of  the  re\'ohnng  glass  plates  as  they 
approach  the  charged  armatures  have  their  electrical  condition 
disturbed  by  the  influence  of  these  charged  armatures.  While 
under  the  influence  of  the  armatures  a  rearrangement  of  the 
electrical  charge  on  the  surface  of  the  revolving  plates  takes 
place  through  toothed  brushes,  or  combs,  called  neutralizing 
combs,  which  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  the  revolving  plates 
which  an*  imder  the  influence  of  the  two  amiatures.  WTien 
these  portions  of  the  revol\'ing  glass  plate  have  passed  out 
of  the  mfluencc  of  the  armatures,  and  away  from  the  neutral- 
ising combs,  they  possess  free  electrical  charges,  which  are 
then  removed  by  the  collecting  combs,  and  lead  out  to  the 
terminals  of  the  machine. 

The  two  types  of  influence  machines  which  are  commonly 
used  are  those  of  Holtz  and  Wimshufst.  In  the  Wimshurst 
machine  the  revolving  plates  are  arranged  in  pairs  and  the 
charges  on  the  different  portions  of  one  plate  of  a  pair  act 
inductively  on  corresponding  ix)rtions  of  the  other  pair  in 
the  manner  just  described.  Nearly  all  of  the  static  machines 
sold  in  this  comitry  are  either  the  Holtz  type,  or  a  modification 
known  as  the  Toe |>ler- Holtz.  In  England  and  France  the  Wims- 
hurst machines  are  more  in  use,  and  in  Germany  one  rarely 
sees  a  static  machine.  Nowhere  are  they  made  in  such  large 
sines,  or  is  the  mechanical  construction  so  good,  as  in  this 
count  r>% 

For  therapeutic  purposes  the  Holtz  machine  is  preferred  to 
the  Toepler-IIoltz  because  its  discharge  is  steailier  and  less 
painful,  and  because  it  gives  longer  sparks.  For  x-ray  work 
thene  is  ver>^  little  diffeirnce  in  the  efficacy  of  the  two  types. 
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With  the  Holtz  type  the  annatures  are  Hable  to  become 
discharged  when  the  machine  stops,  and  it  is  customary  to 
employ  a  very  small  Wimshurst  or  Toepler-Holtz  for  gi\'ing 
the  armatures  the  initial  charge  which  is  necessary  to  put 
the  apparatus  in  operation.  Both  the  Wimshurst  and  Toepler- 
Holtz  machines  are  self-charging. 

The  influence  machines  operate  better  with  tubes  of  high 
resistance  such  as  are  suitable  for  fluoroscopic  work  than 
with  the  low  resistance  tubes  which  are  usually  desirable  for 
radiographic  work.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  electrical 
charges  of  the  armatures  are  collected  from  the  revolving 
plates,  and  the  potential  of  these  revolving  plates  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  resistance  of  the  tube  which  is  connected 
with  the  terminals  of  the  machine.  If  the  tube  is  of  high 
resistance,  the  difference  of  potential  at  the  terminals  of  the 
machine  will  be  great,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  maintain  high 
potential  charges  in  the  armatures,  but  if  a  low  resistance 
tube  is  connected  across  the  terminals  of  the  machine,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  armatures  will  be  reduced 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  output  of  the  static  machine, 
other  things  being  equal,  varies  directly  with  the  difference 
of  potential  upon  the  armatures,  which  act  in  this  respect 
somewhat  like  the  field  magnets  of  a  dynamo. 

The  charge  which  is  derived  from  the  revolving  plates  for 
nuiintaining  the  potentials  in  these  armatures  is,  in  the  Holtz 
machine,  collected  at  about  the  same  point  that  the  collector 
combs  are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  the  machine.  If 
a  tube  of  low  vacuum  is  ased,  the  potentials  of  th(^so  t(»rminals 
will  fall,  and  of  course  the  potential  of  the  armatures  will 
fall  correspondingly.  The  machine  will  then  be  working  at  a 
disadvantage,  it  will  absorb  less  energy  from  the  motor  and 
will  deliver  less  electrical  energ>^  to  the  tube.  In  the  Toepler- 
Holtz  machine  the  charge  for  tlie  annatures  is  collected  from 
the  revolving  plates  before  their  charge  has  been  HMJuced  by 
the  collectors  connected  with  the  terminals.  In  this  type  of 
machine,  therefore,  the  potential  of  the  armatures  is  not  quite 
so  much  affected  by  the  potential  at  the  terminals,  and  it  is 
a  little  better  adapted  for  use  with  tubes  of  low  resistance. 
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I  have  found  in  the  Holtz  machine  that  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  to  some  extent  this  reduction  of  the  armature  fwtential 
by  turning  the  collector  combs  of  the  terminals  beyond  the 
point  where  the  charge  for  the  armature  is  collected,  so  that 


? 


the  armature  collects  it*^  charge  first  from  the  plate  before 
the  ]x>tential  has  been  reduc?ed  by  the  collector  coml^.  This 
change  C4in  be  inatle  without  trouble  in  many  of  tin*  Holtz 
ni:i chines,  and  although  it  materially  reduces  the  length  of  B]mrk 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  it  increases  the  powder  of  the 


Fig.  49. 


_Orfiuary  type  "I  U«lte  mitfliine. 


Kg.  60.-Toepler-H«ltz  mwhine. 
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discharges  at  such  potentials  as  will  be  iLsed  for  operating 
x-ra>'  tul^te^j. 

A  IToltz  machine  marie  by  Waite  &  Bart  let  t  and  having 
24  revohnng  plates,  and  ha\nng  the  collector  comljs  arranged 
in  this  manner,  is  sho^\^^  in  figure  48,  The  ordinary  types 
of  the  Hottz  and  Toepler-Holtz  machines  are  shown  in  figures 
49  and  50,  A  Wimshurst  machine  made  l>y  Xowton  &  Co,, 
Ivondon,  Is  sho^'o  in  figure  5L 


T\^    ~tl,  —  \\  iUi^hm^\   Liilliji 


Size  of  Machine**-'The  influence  machines  iLsually  sold  in 
thi?^  eounlry  have  from  t»  to  16  revolving  jJatt^i^.  from  26  to 
32  inches  in  tlianieter.  Some  machines  liave  heeti  made  with 
a  large  numbc*r  of  small  plates,  and  othei^  with  few  plates 
of  very  large  iliameter,  Tho.^e  of  Dn  Williams  and  Dr.  Rollins 
have  revolving  platt^i?  of  thick  gla.s.s  ahont  G  fec^t  in  diameter. 

The  generating  capacity  of  a  .static  machine  bears  a  fairly 
close  relation  to  the  area  of  revolving  plates  exposed  to  the 
imluctive  action  of  the  armatures.     Longer  sjmrks  may  Ik* 
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obtained  from  machines  with  plates  of  large  diameter,  but 
what  is  needed  for  x-ray  work  is  not  long  sparks,  but  powerful 
discharges  at  a  difference  of  potential  which  would  produce 
sparks  of  only  a  few  inches,  or  very  much  shorter  than  the 
sparking  distance  of  the  ordinary  static  machine.  The  me- 
chanical construction  of  a  machine  having  sufficient  surface 
for  producing  such  discharges  is  made  easier  by  having  a 
large  number  of  plates  of  small  diameter  than  with  a  few  plates 
of  large' diameter.  The  best  diameter  for  the  revolving  plates 
is  about  30  inches.  This  is  the  size  which  has  been  adopted 
by  most  of  the  makers.  A  static  machine  for  x-ray  work 
should  have  not  less  than  10  or  12  revolving  plates  30  inches 
in  diameter.  Such  a  machine  will  be  large  enough  for  fluoro- 
scopic examinations  of  any  part  of  the  body.  Machines  of  16 
or  20  plates  will  be  more  powerful  and  somewhat  shorter 
radiographic  exposures  may  be  obtained  with  them,  but  for 
this  work  the  largest  static  machine  that  can  be  built  will  be 
much  inferior  to  a  fair-sized  induction  coil. 

Hard-rubber  and  Mica  Plates. — On  account  of  the  fragile 
nature  of  glass  some  makers  have  made  the  revolving  plates 
of  hard-rubber,  or  of  a  mixture  of  mica  and  shellac,  with  the 
object  of  enabling  higher  speeds  to  be  obtained  with  safety, 
thus  giving  greater  output  for  a  given  number  of  plates.  There 
is  abundant  proof  that  with  the  increase  of  speed  there  is 
increase  in  output,  but  it  Ls  doubtful  whether  the  advantages 
of  reducing  the  number  of  plates  in  this  way  arc  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  troubles  incident  to  running  such  a 
machine  at  a  verj^  high  rate  of  speed.  Moreover,  there  is 
always  some  question  about  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  sub- 
stances which  have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  the  glass  plates. 

Hard-rubber  deteriorates  very  rapidly,  and  is  quite  imsuit- 
able,  although  a  large  output  may  be  obtained  from  a  hard- 
rubber  plate  machine  when  it  Ls  new.  Mica  plate  machines 
have  been  run  at  a  speed  of  2000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
ordinary  speed  for  a  glass  plate  machine  having  revolving 
plates  30  inches  in  diameter  is  not  more  than  three  to  four 
hundred  revolutions  per  minute. 

Regulating  the  Discharge. — ^The  usual  method  of  controlling 
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the  output  of  the  static  machine  is  by  varying  ita  speed.  If 
the  niacliine  is  opemted  by  a  direct  current  motor,  the  speefl 
of  this  motor  may  be  varieil  within  wide  limits  by  meaan  of 
a  small  speed-reguUiting  rheostat.  A  small  alternating  current 
motor  such  as  would  he  employed  for  this  purjxKSe  runs  at 
a  constant  speed*  which  is  determined  by  the  number  of  ix)lea 
in  the  field  nuignet  of  the  motor,  and  the  frequency  of  alterna^ 
tioiis  in  the  power  circuit.  Wlien  such  a  motor  is  used,  the 
speed  of  the  static  machine  may  b(*  regulated  by  means  of  a 
variable  friction  gear  device  eonnecteil  ]>ctween  the  motor  anrl 
the  machine.     One  of  these  arrangements  is  shown  in  figure  52* 


T-^jTif^^-^ii^.:j^i^^^ 


Fig*  52. — FnctiGu  apeed  oantroner  for  infltn'rirr  iiMifliine* 


They  are,  of  course^  wasteful  of  power,  but  for  running  small 
machines  will  Ix*  satisfactory.  Sufficient  regulation  of  the 
spt*ed  for  ordinarv'  purj^oses  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
cone  pulleys,  though  al  course  sueh  an  arrangement  l^  not 
convenient  Ih^ciiuhc  the  machine  nuL^t  l>e  stopped  and  the 
Ijelt  rearranged  in  order  to  obtain  a  change  of  speed.  With 
mast  static  machines,  however,  there  is  no  necess^ity  for  speed 
regulation  in  the  operation  of  x*ray  tubes.  It  w^ill  usually  be 
found  tliat  the  maxinmm  amount  of  energy  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  machine  at  full  speed  will  not  be  too  much. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  control  the  output  of  the  static  machine 
without  changing  its  speed  by  shifting  the  position  of  the 
neutralizing  combs. 

Enclosing  Case  for  Static  Machine. — In  order  to  protect  the 
machine  from  dust  and  moisture  it  is  necessary  to  enclose 
it  in  a  case  which  should  be  as  nearly  dust-  and  air-proof  as 
possible.  The  case  is  ordinarily  made  of  a  framework  of  wood 
with  large  glass  panes  in  it.  In  order  to  prevent  leakage  of 
the  discharge  the  case  should  be  so  large  that  there  will  be 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  8  or  10  inches  between  it  and  the 
nearest  part  of  the  revolving  plates.  In  most  of  the  static 
machines  made  in  this  country  the  front  and  back  of  the  case 
form  supports  for  the  shaft.  This  is  not  the  best  possible 
mechanical  construction,  but  it  has  been  adopted  by  nearly 
all  makers.  Therefore  in  selecting  a  machine  it  is  well  to 
see  that  the  parts  of  the  case  which  support  the  bearings  of 
'the  shaft  are  heavy  and  strong  enough  for  this  purpose.  The 
sides  of  the  case  should  be  readily  removable  to  facilitate 
getting  at  the  inside  for  changing  the  drier,  or  cleaning  or 
airing  the  machine.  It  will  be  convenient  to  have  in  one  side 
of  the  case  a  small  door  which  may  be  quickly  and  easily  opened 
and  closed.  Such  an  arrangement  would  ver}^  materially  facili- 
tate the  changing  of  the  drier  in  the  machine,  especially  in 
damp  weather,  when  it  is  undesirable  to  let  the  case  remain 
open  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  important  that  the  case 
should  be  accurately  fitted  and  made  of  well-seasoned  wood, 
which  will  not  shrink  or  warp  with  the  result  of  producing 
cracks  which  allow  dust  and  moisture  to  enter,  or  jDerhaps 
even  throwing  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  out  of  alignment. 

Ozone  and  Nitrogen  Oxids. — In  tlie  operation  of  the  machine 
some  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  within  the  case  is  converted 
into  ozone.  At  the  same  time  there  are  formed  certain  com- 
pounds of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  air  which  are  more 
or  less  corrosive  and  somewhat  hygroscopic.  When  these  sub- 
stances collect  in  considerable  quantities,  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine  Ls  seriously  impaired.  It  is  therefore  a  good  idea 
occasionally  to  open  the  case  and  thoroughly  ventilate  it  for 
an  hour  or  two. 
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Disturbing  Effects  of  Moisture* — When  there  is  enough  mois- 
ture in  the  air  so  that  it  is  liable  to  condense  upon  the  different 
parts  of  the  machine,  it  interferes  very  seriously  with  its  opera- 
tion. During  the  summer  months  and  in  damp  places  it  will 
usually  be  necessary  to  employ  some  artificial  means  for  keeping 
the  inside  of  the  case  dj^\  The  ordinary  method  is  to  place 
within  the  case  one  or  two  vessels  containing  about  ten  to 
twenty  pountis  of  calcium  chlorid  which  has  been  thoroughly 
baked.  After  a  while  this  calcium  chlorid  will  become  sat- 
urated with  water,  and  itseless.  Therefore  it.  mast  be  removed 
oeeasiooally  and  bakefl  out  again  for  several  hom-s.  Lime  has 
also  been  used  for  this  piu'pasej  and  it  Ls  claimed  that  this 
substance  takes  up  not  only  the  moisture  but  the  compounds 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  If  lime  Ls  employee!,  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  must  be  tightly  covered  with  cloth  of  fine  mesh 
in  order  to  prevent  the  dust  of  the  slaked  lime  from  getting 
out  into  the  case,  where  it  would  be  carried  around  by  the 
air-currents  and  elect  rieal  charges.  It  has  been  recommendeil 
that  a  jar  of  calcium  cldorid  and  a  jar  of  lime  be  used  at  the 
same  time. 

Sometimes  instead  of  drying  the  air  in  the  case  it  is  warmed 
by  means  of  incandesc-ent  lamps  or  an  electric  heater.  Of 
course,  when  the  air  Is  warmed  it  has  a  greater  capacity  for 
moistiu'ej  which  therefore  does  not  become  condensed  out  on  the 
machine  and  destroy  its  insulation.  Usually  it  Ls  more  satisfac- 
tor}'  to  dr\*  the  air.  In  damp  weather  it  Ls  a  good  idea  to  wijie 
off  the  terminals  and  discharge  rods  of  the  machine,  especially 
the  hard-rubber  insulating  sleeves  supporting  the  terminals, 
with  a  \Try  warm,  \Tr}'  dry  rag,  in  order  to  remove  all  of  the 
moisture.  The  metal  parts  of  the  terminals  should  always  be 
kept  clean  and  bright  and  free  from  dust  or  corrosion* 

Qilmg  the  Machine. — It  is^  of  course,  necessary  in  any  machine 
which  runs  at  three  or  four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute 
to  keep  the  Ix^arings  well  oiled.  In  the  static  machine  the 
oil  at  the  ends  of  the  bearings  which  project  within  the  case  is 
especially  liable  to  become  sticky  and  gummy.  It  Ls  necessar}^ 
occasionally  to  flush  out  the  l>earing  with  some  thin  oil  which 
will  <lissoh*e  out  the  hardened  machine  oil.     With  a  static 
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machine  having  ball  bearings  the  oiling,  of  course,  will  not 
have  to  be  done  so  frequently  as  in  those  having  the  ordinary 
bronze  bearings.  The  bronze  bearings,  although  they  require 
more  attention,  are  to  my  mind  preferable  because  they  are 
not  so  noisy. 

Series  Spark  Gap. — Every  static  machine  which  is  to  be  used 
for  x-ray  work  should  be  provided  with  some  sort  of  an  adjust- 
able spark  gap  which  may  be  placed  in  circuit  with  the  lead 
wires  to  the  Crookes  tube.  If  the  tube  is  of  proper  vacuum 
its  terminals  may  be  connected  directly  with  the  terminals 
of  the  static  machine.  If  the  tube  is  a  little  too  low  in  vacuum, 
it  may  be  made  to  work  better  by  inserting  a  small  series  spark 
gap  on  one  side  or  the  other,  perhaps  on  both  sides.  It  will 
be  found  that  some  tubes  work  better  with  the  gap  on  the 
negative,  and  others  with  the  gap  on  the  positive,  side.  The 
series  spark  gap  also  lessens  the  tendency  to  brush  discharges 
and  sparking  from  the  lead  wires  and  other  exposed  metal 
parts  of  the  circuit.  The  arrangement  for  producing  this  spark 
gap  may  be  a  simple  sliding  metal  rod  with  a  ball  terminal, 
which  may  be  fastened  to  the  hard -rubber  handle  of  the  dis- 
charge rods  of  the  machine,  but  it  is  better  to  use  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  Williams  multiple  spark  gap,  which  is  described 
more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  fluoroscopy. 

Polarity. — Before  connecting  the  Crookes  tube  to  a  static 
machine  it  Ls,  of  course,  necessary  to  determine  the  polarity 
of  its  terminals.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  The 
quickest  way  is  by  observing  the  character  of  the  sparks  which 
pass  between  the  discharge  rods.  After  a  little  practice  one 
will  readily  recognize  from  the  appearance  of  the  sparks  which 
pole  is  negative  and  which  is  positive. 

If  sparks  about  four  inches  long  are  allowed  to  pass,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  at  one  terminal  they  seem  to  proceed  from 
a  point  or  comparatively  small  area  and  spread  out  and  strike 
the  other  ball  at  a  number  of  points  more  widely  separated. 
The  former  is  the  positive  and  the  latter  the  negative  pole. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FLUOROSCOPY. 

X-EAY    examinatioas    can    t>e   ituule   with    the    fluorescent 

screen  much  more  easily  and  quickl>*  and  cheaply  than  with 
radio^aphs.  For  examinations  of  tlie  thorax  the  use  of  the 
fliioro^copt^  has  the  great  advantage  that  the  movements  of 
respiration  do  not  interfere,  as  is  the  case  in  making  radio- 
graphs of  these  parts.  Another  ad\'antage  is  tlmt  the  parts 
luider  examination  may  be  examined  from  a  great  many  different 
points  of  view.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
fluoroscopic  picture  will  ne^'er  be  so  accurate  and  reliable  as 
the  radiography  and  that  satl^factor)^  radiographs  nmv  he 
obtained  of  many  parts  of  the  body  where  fluoroscopic  examina- 
tions are  of  no  \'aluc*  Moreover,  in  certain  cases  the  fluoro- 
scopic examination  may  be  misleading. 

Limitatioiis  of  Fluoroscopic  Examinations. — In  partial  frac- 
tures, or  even  complete  fractures  where  there  is  little  or  no 
dlsplae4?nient»  the  fluoroscope  u^^iually  fails  to  ??how  the  con- 
dition, but  a  good  railiograph  ahnost  invariably  reveals  such 
conditions.  Sometimes  a  foreign  body  which  cannot  l>e  shown 
by  the  fluoroscopc^  may  be  very  easily  found  and  located  Mnth 
the  radiograph.  Fragments  of  fine  neeilles  or  nmall  piec^  of 
glass  may  not  be  located  with  a  fluoroscojx^  but  are  very 
readily  foimd  with  the  photographic  plate.  In  a  ease  of  a 
bullet  womid  from  a  toy  piKttil  held  very  close  to  the  skin 
the  fluoroscopt*  showed  the  bullet  plainl}'  enough,  but  tlie 
ratliograph  showed,  in  addition,  pieces  of  watlding  which  were 
carried  into  the  wound,  and  which  were  not  shown  by  the 
fluoroscop<\  In  cases  of  fracture,  dislocation,  and  foreign  sub- 
stances in  tht*  botl}'  it  will  usually  he  advisable  to  supplement 
the  fluoroscopic  examination  by  at  least  one  radiograph. 

Apparatus  for  Fluoroscopy. — For  the  purpose  of  fluoroscopic 
examinations  there  is  nrit  much  room  for  choice  between  the 
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induction  coil  and  the  static  machine.  If  the  coil  is  used,  it 
is  advisable  to  employ  an  interrupter  which  may  give  not 
less  than  20  to  30  breaks  per  second  in  order  to  obtain  a  steady 
illumination  of  the  screen.  The  steady  illumination  of  the  tube 
which  is  produced  by  the  static  machine  is  especially  adapted 
for  fluoroscopic  work.  Fluoroscopic  examinations  require  ordin- 
arily much  longer  exposures  than  are  necessary  for  making 
radiographs.  A  tube  which  may  be  operated  by  a  powerful 
coil  for  a  few  seconds  with  safety  may  become  overheated 
or  rendered  useless  if  the  same  degree  of  excitation  is  prolonged 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  a  careful  fluoroscopic 
examination.  With  a  static  machine  there  is  much  less  need 
for  watching  the  tubes  to  guard  against  overheating,  and  most 
tubes  will  have  a  much  longer  life  than  if  excited  by  a  coil. 

For  fluoroscopic  examinations  of  almost  every  part  of  the 
body  it  is  well  to  choose  tubes  of  considerably  higher  pene- 
tration than  would  be  best  for  making  radiographs  of  the  same 
part.  It  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  adjust 
the  penetration  of  a  tube  so  as  to  bring  out  most  clearly  the 
part  under  examination.  The  tubes  with  vacuum  regulators 
are  very  desirable  for  this  work. 

Series  Spark  Gap. — It  has  been  noticed  that  the  character 
of  the  j-rays  delivered  by  a  tube  may  be  varied  by  introducing 
an  adjustable  spark  gap  in  series  with  it.  The  effect  of  this 
spark  gap  varies  with  different  tubes.  With  some  tubes  an 
increase  in  penetration  Is  produced  when  a  spark  gap  is  intro- 
duced on  the  positive  side,  while  in  others  the  same  effect  is 
obtained  with  the  spark  gap  on  the  negative  side.  In  others 
the  effect  is  the  same  in  either  position  of  the  spark  gap. 

A  very  efficient  series  gap  arrangement  is  that  of  Dr.  Williams, 
which  is  shown  in  figure  53,  the  essential  part  of  which  consists 
of  two  rows  of  brass  balls  mounted  a  short  distance  apart  on 
an  insulating  support  provided  with  a  sliding  rod  by  means 
of  which  any  number  of  gaps  between  the  balls  may  be  put 
in  circuit.  The  brass  balls  are  about  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  the  interval  separating  them  is  about  ^  of  an  inch,  about 
15  to  18  balls  being  used  in  each  row.  One  of  these  arrange- 
ments is  connected  to  each  terminal  of  the  exciting  apparatus^ 
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and  the  sliding  rod  by  whicli  adjustment  is  made  may  be  mani- 
pulated by  means  of  conls  with  handles  extending  down  where 
they  can  be  reached  by  the  observer  while  using  the  fluoro- 
scope.  In  operation  the  discharge  pass(>fl  as  a  spark  from  each 
ball  to  the  next  one  througli  an  air  gap  of  about  J  of  an  inch. 
By  var\^ing  number  of  balls  in  circuit  a  ver\^  wide,  and  at  the 
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F%.  53* — Willianie  eerier  ipark  gap. 

same  time  delicate,  adjustment  of  the  penetration  may  be 
eecured.  The  widest  range  of  regulation  will  be  obtained  when 
the  vacuum  of  the  tube  is  vqty  low,  so  low  that  it  is  practically 
worthless  when  excited  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  arrange- 
ment IS  much  more  effective  with  static  machines  than  with 
induction  coils.     With  the  induction  coil  it   is  necessary  to 


Fig,  54.— Wilkinson's  »park  gap. 
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connect  Le}-den  jars  in  the  circuit  across  the  terminals  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  effect  of  the  spark  gaps. 

No  adequate  explanation  has  been  given  for  the  penetration 
effects  prwluced  by  this  apparatus.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams it  has  been  used  wdth  splenditi  success  iii  fluoroscopic 
examinations  of  the  thorax,  and  also  in  radiographic  work, 

A  st*rious  objection  to  its  use  is  the  very  disagreeable  noise 
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produced  by  the  sparks  passing  across  the  gap.  Another  dis- 
advantage is  that  it  requires  an  exciting  apparatus  capable  of 
deUvering  much  longer  sparks  than  are  necessary  with  tubes 
of  proper  vacuum. 

A  modification  of  the  Williams  spark  gap,  which  is  somewhat 
simpler  in  construction,  and  which  is  arranged  to  be  attached 
to  the  tube-holder,  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and 
is  shown  in  figure  54. 

Fluoroscopes  and  Fluorescent  Screens. — Although  there  are 
a  great  many  salts  which  fluoresce  under  the  action  of  the 
x-ray,  there  are  only  two  which  have  been  extensively  used 
in  fluorescent  screens  for  practical  work.  These  are  barium- 
platino-cyanide  and  calcium  tungstate.  The  barium  salt  gi\'es 
a  yellowish-green  fluorescence  of  great  brilliancy,  and  is  the 
one  preferred  for  fluoroscopes.  The  tungstate  of  calcium  gives 
a  bluish-white  fluorescence,  not  so  brilliant  as  that  of  the 
barium  salt,  but  which,  on  account  of  its  color,  has  greater 
action  on  photographic  plates,  and  is  therefore  used  in  intensi- 
fying screens  for  radiographic  work.  Tungstate  screens  are 
used  also  in  fluoroscopes,  and  are  preferred  by  some  operators. 
This  preference  may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  a  partial  color- 
blindness. 

The  ordinary  fluorescent  screen  consists  of  a  piece  of  card- 
board coated  on  one  side  with  a  thin  layer  of  crystals  of  the 
fluorescent  material,  and  supported  in  a  wooden  frame.  Such 
a  fluorescent  screen  is  convenient  where  demonstrations  are  to 
be  made  to  a  large  number  of  people  at  once.  Such  screens 
must  be  used  in  a  darkened  room,  and  the  light  produced 
by  the  fluorescence  of  the  glass  of  the  tube  should  be  cut  off 
by  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  black  silk  cloth  or  enclosing 
it  in  a  box. 

A  fluoroscope  consists  of  such  a  screen  mounted  in  the  end 
of  a  box  or  hood,  one  end  of  which  may  be  fitted  closely  to 
the  eyes,  and  which  shuts  out  any  external  light  from  the 
screen.  In  the  ordinary  fluoroscope  the  hood  is  made  of  thin 
wood  covered  with  cloth,  as  shown  in  figure  55.  Some  fluoro- 
scopes have  a  hood  made  of  a  leather  bellows  so  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  screen  and  the  eye  of  the  observer  may 
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be  acljusted.  This  is,  of  course ,  a  convenience,  though  in 
practice  not  an  important  one.  In  the  ordinary  fluoroscope 
the  pasteboard  back  of  the  fluorescent  screen  is  \'ery  hable 
to  mechanical  injury;  and  when  it  is  used  in  examinations  of 
injuries  where  there  are  open  wounds  or  pus,  it  is  very  liable  to 
absorb  moisture  and  become  damaged  in  this  way.  For  such 
worlc  as  this  it  is  very  desirable  to  cover  the  screen  with  a 
smooth  non-alisorbent  material  which  can  be  readily  cleansed. 
This  protects  the  screen  against  injury  and  also  lessens  the 
danger  of  carrj'ing  infection  from  one  patient  to  another, 
Sheet  celluloid  -j-V  ^^  ^^^  "i*^'^  thick  answers  verj^  well  for  this 
purpose.  It  offers  considerable  protection  against  mechanical 
injurj'flnd  it  can  l>e  easily 
cleansed  antl  sterilized.  It 
offers  so  little  obstruction 
to  the  j-rays  that  it  does 
not  impair  the  efficioncy 
of  the  fluoroscoj)e.  Con- 
siderations of  cleanliness 
suggest  also  the  use  of 
some  non-ateorl>ent  ma- 
terial instead  of  cloth  for 
covering  the  hood  of  the 
fl  nor  OS  cope- 

Fluoroscoiies  with  hoods  of  hard-rublx^r  are  lx*tter  in  this 
respect.  Sometimes  the  face  of  the  fluoroscope  screen  is  covered 
with  a  thick  plate  of  glass.  This  arrangement  has  several 
ad^'antages.  It  protects  the  crystals  from  dust,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  it  prevents  them  from  drying  out,  es|>ecially 
if  the  back  of  the  screen  is  coA^red  with  celluloid.  Finally, 
to  a  great  extent  it  protects  the  alis(*r\Tr  against  the  r-rays 
which  piuss  through  the  screen,  althoiigh  it  does  not  obscure 
the  light  due  to  the  fluorescence.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  making  the  screen  hea%y  and  elunLsy. 

In  onkT  to  prevent  the  secondary  ra>"s  from  affecting  the 
screen,  and  passibly  masking  the  useful  fluorescence,  it  luis 
been  suggested  to  line  the  hood  with  sheet-met  ah    This  result 


Fig.  55, — FhinrosooiJe  with  reiiKivuhli*  screen. 
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is,  of  course,  accomplished  effectively  by  the  use  of  a  heavy 
lead  glass  in  direct  contact  with  the  screen. 

It  has  been  noticed  tliat  fluorescent  screens  deteriorate  with 
age.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  loss  of  water  of  crj-stallization, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  due  also  to  chemical  changes  which  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  powerful  x-rays.  Screens  should 
never  be  left  near  a  steam  radiator,  or  in  any  place  where  they 
are  subjected  to  hot  dry  air.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
they  be  kept,  when  not  in  use,  in  metal  cases  to  protect  them 


Fiy^.  5((. — Knck  for  mipjiorting  tubc:^,  niiitr(t^^n])es,  etc. 


from  the  action  of  the  jr-rays.  The  ordinary  Huoroscope  when 
not  in  use  should  be  suspimded  with  the  open  end  down  to 
prevent  collection  of  dust  upon  the  screen,  A  convenient  rack 
for  supporting  a  fiuoroscopc  in  this  manner  is  shown  in  figure  56, 
The  barium  f?cre€*n  when  it  is  new  has  a  greenish-yellow 
color,  but  after  a  while  the  greenish  tinge  disappears  and  the 
color  becomes  a  hght  canarj^  yellow.  Usually  when  this  condi- 
tion is  reached  the  screen  does  not  fluoresce  so  brilliantly  as 
when  it  is  new,  though  sometimes  this  is  not  the  case.     Different 
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screens  vary  much  in  their  keeping  qualities.  Some  of  them 
may  be  very  efficient  after  three  or  four  years'  use.  When  a 
screen  has  deteriorated,  or  become  injured  in  any  way,  it  may 
Ix*  returned  to  the  makers,  who  will  allow  for  the  fluorescent 
material  which  it  contains. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  at  least  two  fluoroscopes  of  different 
sizes.  For  examinations  of  the  thorax  a  large  screen  not  less 
than  11  X  14  inches  is  useful  for  showing  the  whole  area.  When 
examinations  are  to  be  made  of  a  small  area^  it  will  be  found 
nmeh  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  fluoroscope  witii  a  small  screen, 
for  the  reason  that  in  such  a  case  the  illumination  of  the  screen 
beyond  the  part  under  examination  only  tends  to  dazzle  the 
ej^es.  In  the  orcUnary  fluoroscope  there  is  usually  a  frame 
of  wood  about  one  inch  wide  between  the  margin  of  the  screen 
anrl  the  edge  of  the  hood.  In  certain  situations  this  prevents 
placing  the  screen  in  the  most  convenient  position :  for  example, 
when  the  fluoroscope  is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  neck,  under 
the  lower  jaw,  the  screen  of  such  a  fluoroscojx^  cannot  be  placed 
as  high  as  may  be  desired.  For  such  work  a^  this  it  is  therefore 
well  to  have  a  small  fluoroscopy^  in  which  the  fluorescent  material 
extends  quite  up  to  the  edge  of  the  hood  on  one  side  at  least. 

In  order  to  make  fluoroscopic  examinations  with  satisfaction 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  retina  in  proper  conrlition.  If  one 
■  has  been  in  the  bright  sunlight  it  may  be  necessary  to  remain 
in  a  ilarkened  room  for  fiiteen  to  twenty  minutes  before  the 
eyes  will  be  in  the  best  condition  for  observing  the  faint  illu- 
mination of  the  screen.  It  is  quite  likely  that  for  those  persons 
in  whom  there  is  lack  of  color  sensitiveness  for  green  the  barium 
fluoroscoix^  win  be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tungstate  screen,  owing  to  the  color  of  its  fluorescence,  will 
be*  more  sati-^ifactory  for  persons  whose  eyes  are  defective  for 
either  the  green  or  the  ret!  colors. 

Even  the  light  from  tlie  tube  when  it  is  strongly  excited 

may  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ey^  for 

,tbe  picture  on  the  fluorrseent  screen.     As  has  been  mentioned 

l>efore.  this  ma\'  be  pre\'ented  by  covering  the  tube  with  black 

silk  cloth,  or  by  enclosing  it  in  a  box. 

Fluorf^copic   examinations   should    always   be    made    in   a 
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darkened  room.  It  is  convenient  to  have  near  the  operator's 
hand  a  switch  for  controlling  the  electric  lights  of  the  room, 
and  to  have  these  lights  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  run 
at  a  very  low  power  for  the  very  slight  illumination  which 
is  necessary  while  examinations  are  being  made.  Instead  of 
this,  a  single  ruby  lamp  may  be  arranged  for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  light  of  the  tube  from  disturbing 
the  eyes  of  the  observer,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
projection  of  the  rays  in  other  directions  than  are  needed, 
Dr.  Williams  encloses  the  tube  in  a  wooden  box  lined  with 
several  layers  of  white  load  paint,  and  closed  in  front  with  a 
series  of  diaphragms,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  give  different 
amounts  of  rays  according  to  the  area  which  it  is  desired  to 
illuminate.  This  arrangement  is  ver}''  effective,  but  it  is  some- 
what clumsy  and  most  operators  prefer  to  use  the  tube  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

Adjustable  Diaphragms. — Sometimes  an  adjustable  diaphragm 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  tube  to  reduce  the  rays  to  the  area 
which  it  is  desired  to  illuminate.  Such  a  diaphragm,  made 
by  Siemens  &  Halske,  is  readily  attached  to  the  tube-holder. 

Guarding  against  Over-exposure. — In  making  fluoroscopic 
examinations  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  always  the  patient 
is  subjoetod  to  very  much  longer  exposure  than  is  necessary 
for  making  several  radiographs.  Moreover,  the  observer's  eyes 
are  covered  with  the  fluoroscoi^e,  and  he  may  move  the  subject 
closer  and  closer  to  the  tube  in  order  to  get  a  better  view. 
Thus  the  patient  is  liable  to  be  subjected  not  only  to  longer 
exposures  than  are  saf(*,  but  to  closer  proximity  to  the  tube 
than  is  advisable.  Tlie  risk  of  injury  is  therefore  much  greater 
than  in  radiographic  ex])osures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  severe  burns  which  have  1(h1  to  damage  suits  have  been 
produced  by  flu()r()scoi)ic  examinations.  In  order  to  prevent 
this  unpleasant  consequence  it  is  well  to  keep  account  of  the 
time  (lurin^c;  which  the  patient  is  exposed,  and  not  to  allow 
this  to  exceed  t(^n  or  fifteen  minutes,  with  the  tube  not  nearer 
than  12  or  15  inches  from  the  skin.  A  screen  of  thin  cardboard 
or  wood  may  l)e  interposed  between  the  tube  and  the  patient 
in  order  to  prevent  getting  too  close  to  the  tube  while  the 
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obseriTr's  eyes  art^  covered  by  the  fluuroscoije.  The  practice 
of  allowing  a  large  number  of  persons  to  examine  a  subject 
one  after  another  is  dangerous  unless  attention  be  jmid  to  the 
matttT  of  time  o(  ex]>nsure  and  tlistance  from  the  tube. 

Screens  for  Preventing  Bums. — It  has  been  alleged  that  bums 
may  be  prevented  by  interposing  between  the  tube  and  the 
patient  a  thin  metallic  screen  connect etl  by  a  wire  to  the  earth* 
Expt^rienoe  !m.^  pro\'eil  tliat  burns  ma)^  be  prtKlucetl  by  rays 
which  pass  through  an  aluminum  sheet,  and  that  the  ground 
connection  is  of  no  ^alue.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  mnw  of  the  rays  which  are  most  easily  absorbed, 
and  which  are  most  likely  to  produce  effects  upon  the  skin, 
mil  be  aljsorbrd  by  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminum;  and  that  the 
ra}*s  which  are  most  useful  in  making  fluoroscopic  examinations 
will  be  very  little  obstructed  by  it.  The  use  of  such  a  screen 
Is,  in  most  cases,  an  unnecessary  precaution,  but  severe  x-ray 
burns  are  very  unpleasant,  and  it  may  Ix*  well  enough  to  keep 
on  the  safe  side.  Dr.  Williams  us^*s  for  this  purpose  a  thin 
sheet  of  aluminum  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  of  his  l>ox  for 
holding  the  tubes.  It  is  quite  likely  that  such  a  screen  absf«"bs 
more  of  the  low  penetration  rays,  which  are  more  active  in 
ciiusing  burns  than  of  the  higher  penetration  rays,  which  are 
useful  in  fluoroscopic  examinations. 

Importance  of  Proper  Relation  of  Fluoroscope,  Tube,  and 
Patient*— The  most  satisfactory  fluoroscopic  pictures  will  be 
obtainetl  when  the  part  mider  examination  is  brought  iis  close 
as  possible  to  the  fluoroscopic  screen  in  order  to  reduce  the 
distortion  of  the  shadows  to  a  minimum.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  rays  should  fall  npon  the  sorecn  in  a  direction  as  nearly 
as  ]x>ssible  at  right  angles  to  its  plane.  Care  must  be  taken, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  Ruoroscope  directed  toward  the  target 
of  the  tube— a  matter  which  is  often  overlooked*  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fluorrseojDc  in  proper  relation  to  the  tulx*  it  is 
sometimes  momited  on  an  arm  which  is  fixed  to  the  tulx^-liolder, 
and  arranged  so  as  to  allow  the  movement  of  fluoroscope  and 
tube  together. 

Fluoroscopic  Examinations  of  Head,  Face,  and  Neck,^^ — In 
fluoroscopic  examuiations  of  the  head  it  will  be  invariably 
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necessary  to  use  a  tube  of  high  penetration,  for  the  reason 
that  both  the  skull  and  the  brain  offer  considerable  obstruction 
to  the  rays.  The  thickness  of  the  skull  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  inter- 
preting the  shadows. 

In  this  region  it  is  well  to  be  especially  careful  to  guard 
against  over-exposure  and  against  getting  too  close  to  the  tube. 
Even  though  no  burns  occur,  it  may  happen  that  the  hair  on 
one  side  of  the  head  will  fall  out.  In  examining  the  face  and 
neck  the  head  can  be  protected  by  wrapping  it  with  lead-foil 
about  -^j^  of  an  inch  thick. 

Examinations  of  the  face  and  neck  in  a  direction  from  side 
to  side  will  be  quite  easy.  The  cervical  vertebrae  will  be  dimly 
outlined,  the  hyoid  bone  and  cartilages  of  the  larynx  will  be 
plainly  seen,  with  sometimes  a  light  streak  which  marks  the 
course  of  the  trachea.  A  foreign  body,  such  as  a  pin  or  a 
piece  of  metal,  in  the  pharynx  or  upper  part  of  the  esophagus 
may  be  readily  seen.  A  view  from  side  to  side  gives  us,  of 
course,  the  antero-posterior  relations  of  the  object.  In  order 
to  determine  the  position  fully  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
examinations  in  the  sagittal  direction.  This  is  not  so  easy, 
for  the  reason  that  the  lower  jaw  prevents  us  from  placing 
the  fluoroscope  in  the  best  position. 

Shoulder. — It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  obtain  a  shadow  of 
the  shoulder  from  side  to  side,  but  some  idea  of  the  antero- 
posterior relations  may  be  obtained  by  shifting  the  patient 
in  a  somewhat  diagonal  position.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  better  to  make  examinations  in  the  sagittal  direction, 
both  from  back  and  front  of  the  patient. 

Extremities. — Fluoroscopic  examinations  of  the  extremities 
may  be  made  from  many  points  of  view.  To  make  such  ex- 
aminations the  first  step  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  position 
which  will  be  comfortable  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
allow  of  the  proper  disposition  of  the  tube  and  fluoroscope. 
This  will  depend  so  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury  that 
no  definite  direction  can  be  given  here,  but  suitable  positions 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  is  to  make 
such  examinations. 
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Thorax* — One  of  the  most  useful  fields  for  fluorascopic  ex- 
amination.^ is  in  examinations  of  the  thorax  for  lesions  of  the 
heart,  limgs,  and  pleural  >5ae.  Much  ma}'  be  learnetl  by  observ- 
ing the  movements  of  these  parts,  the  excursions  of  the  dia- 
phragm on  either  side,  the  pulsations  of  the  hearty  and  the 
pulsations  of  aneurisms. 

Thoracic  organs  f exhibit  considerable  diS[)Iac*'ments  by  gra\'ity 
in  different  positions  of  the  body,  ami  examinations  of  this 
region  will  therefore  be  made  i^dth  the  patient  in  a  sitting 
or  standing  ixjsture.  For  the  comfort  of  the  patient  it  will 
be  well  to  allow  him  to  sit  on  a  stool  or  chair  with  a  baek  of 
canvas  or  other  material  which  offers  little  obstruction  to  the 
fa>^-  Thp  distance  between  the  tube  and  the  patient  in  these 
examinations  %vill  be  determitunl  partly  by  the  power  of  the 
x-rays  and  partly  by  the  thickness  of  the  subject.  In  order 
to  avoid  undue  distortion  of  the  shadow  it  wnll  be  wvll  to  have 
the  distance  lx*twe<»n  tlie  tube  and  tlip  patient  not  less  than 
two  feet.  It  has  betm  shown  by  Dr.  Cowl  that  at  this  dis- 
tance the  amount  of  ilistortion  ib  not  sufficient  to  cause  serious 
error. 

It  is  important  in  making  examinations  of  this  region  to 
ha%'e  a  standard  ix)sition  for  the  tul>e  with  reference  to  tht: 
patient,  A  good  ixjsition  is  to  place  the  target  of  the  tube 
opposite  the  median  line  at  the  levrl  of  the  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebne.  In  many  Ciises  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
patient  from  other  jxxsitions  than  the  standard  ;  for  example, 
the  detemiination  of  the  presence  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 
The  distinctive  sign  of  aneurism  is  the  pulsation,  w*hich  can 
almost  invariably  be  obser^Td. 

The  interpretation  of  the  fluoroscopic  pictures  of  this  region 
is  a  matter  which  requires  not  only  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  of  the  thoracic  organs,  but  considerable  practice 
in  the  ase  of  the  x-rays.  Advice  and  help  on  these  points  will 
be  fonntl  in  t  he  works  of  Holzknecht ,  Von  Ziemssen  and  Rieder, 
WUliams,  BeClere,  and  others. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  distortion  of  the  sliadow  picture  in 
the  fluoroscope,  and  to  enable  accurate  measurements  of  the 
size  of  the  heart  and  other  organs  ivMeh  may  be  traced,  Dr. 
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Moritz  has  devised  an  appliance  known  as  the  diagraph.  In 
this  apparatus  a  large  fluorescent  screen,  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  celluloid  or  glass,  is  held  in  permanent  position  in  front 
of  the  patient.  A  movable  U-shaped  arm,  one  end  of  which 
carries  the  x-ray  tube  and  the  other  carrying  a  pencil,  is  arranged 
so  that  the  pencil  may  be  moved  over  the  area  of  the  screen, 
and  trace  an  outline  on  the  celluloid  or  glass.  Before  using 
the  apparatus  the  tube  and  the  pencil  are  adjusted  so  that  a 
line  connecting  the  tip  of  the  pencil  with  the  source  of  the 


Fip.  57. — Apparatus  for  orthographic  projection  of  j:-ray  shadows  on  fluorescent 


j-ray  passes  always  through  the  screen  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  it.  The  tube  follows  the  movements  of  the 
p(^ncil,  and  a  tracing  may  be  made  of  the  heart  or  diaphragm, 
for  example,  which  will  then^fore  be  free  from  distortion. 

Dr.  Grunmach  has  designed  a  modification  of  this  apparatus 
in  which  the  screen  moves  with  the  pencil,  and  the  tracing 
is  made  upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  betwec^n  the  screen 
and  the  patient.  Several  other  workers  have  designed  machines 
of  this  sort  which  accomplish  practically  the  same  results. 
Although  it  has  been  shown  that  in  measurements  of  the  heart 
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the  distortion  is  slight  when  the  distance  between  tube  and 
screen  exceeds  2  to  3  feet,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  advantage 
of  securing  absoUitely  orthographic  projection  uix>n  the  i^crpf^n 
is  well  worth  considering,  rintl  will  he  of  especial  advantage 
with  a  rather  weak  exciting  apparatus  when  the  tube  must 
be  brought  close  to  the  patient.  A  convenient  apparatus^  of 
this  sort,  made  by  the  Allgemeine  Elektricitat^-Gesellschaft,  is 
shown  in  figures  57  and  58. 


Fig.  6S. — Apparatus  for  orthcgraphie  projeftion  of  jt-n\j  sliadows  on  fliiorpaornt 

screen. 


Abdomen  and  Pelvis, — Below  the  diaphragm  the  fluoroscope 
is  of  little  \me.  and  is  j^eldom  employed  except  in  eases  of  foreign 
metallic  bodies  in  the  alimentary  tract,  or  bullet  wounds,  etc. 

Location  of  Foraign  Bodies  with  the  Fluoroscope.— ^The  loca- 
tion of  foreign  substances  in  the  body  cannot  1k^  accomplished 
with  as  much  certainty  with  the  fluoroscope  as  with  the  radio- 
graph, but  on  account  of  the  savmg  of  time  incident  to  its 
use  the  fluoroscope  is  often  preferable.    The  common  methml 
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of  marking  the  position  of  a  foreign  body  is  to  observe  it  from 
several  different  positions,  and  mark  on  the  skin  points  corre- 
sponding to  different  diameters  passing  through  the  object.  In 
this  way  location  accurate  enough  for  surgical  purposes  may 
be  made.  For  convenience  in  marking  the  ends  of  the  diameters 
passing  through  the  object  I  have  used  a  sort  of  caliper  arrange- 
ment, shown  in  figure  59.  The  ends  of  the  two  arms  shown 
carry  metal  pieces  which  when  superim- 
posed give  the  shadow  of  a  cross.  The 
hinge  with  the  handle  enables  the  two 
points  to  be  separated  and  adjusted  at 
various  distances  apart,  so  that  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  for  example,  may  be  enclosed 
between  them.  They  are  then  moved 
until  the  shadow  in  the  fluoroscope  shows 
a  cross  with  the  object  at  the  intersection 
of  the  two  lines  of  the  cross.  The  two 
points  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  limb 
are  then  marked  with  a  skin  pencil,  silver 
nitrate,  or  iodine.  If  the  pencil  is  used, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  scratch  on 
the  skin,  but  marks  with  iodine  or  caustic 
will  remain  after  the  skin  is  cleansed  for  a 
surgical  operation. 

Shenton's    Method. — When    a    foreign 
body  can  be  seen  best  in  only  one  direc- 
tion,— as  will   be  the  case,  for  example, 
with   a  needle  imbedded   in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot, — it  is  not 
easy  to  locate  it  by  taking  observations  in 
a  lateral  direction.     For  such  cases  as  this 
the  method  devised  by  Mr.  Shenton,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
is  very  convenient.     Shenton's  description  of  this  method  is  as 
follows : 

''The  surface  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  example,  is  held 
in  direct  contact  with  the  screen,  seeing  that  the  screen  and 
anode  in  the  tube  are  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible.  ^Tien  the 
needle  and  bones  are  seen  distinctlv,  swav  the  screen  and  hand 


Fig.  59. — Caliper  for 
locating  foreign  Ixxlies 
with  the  fluoroseoix^. 
(Tlie  straight  arm  is 
held  against  the  fluo- 
rescent screen.) 


shenton's  method. 
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from  side  to  side  and  note  the  change  in  relation  of  bones  and 
needle.  It  is  evident  that  the  image  of  whichever  is  furthest 
from  you  and  from  the  surface  of  the  screen  will  move  the 
faster.  If  the  neeflle  moves  across  the  bones,  its  position  Ls 
deeper  than  the  bone;  if  bones  move  across  the  needle,  the 
latter  s  position  must  be  between  the  surface  of  the  screen 
and  bone. 

"'Should  the  neeiile  appear  stationary,  place  a  pointer  against 
this  image  on  the  screen  and  ascertain  whether  it  moved  a 
little  or  not  at  all.  ^''erify  these  results  by  reversmg  the  hand 
and  repeating  the  manreuvers.  A  little  practice  enables  one 
to  give  as  near  an  estimate  of  the  needle's  real  depth  as  any 
surgeon  could  require,  and  such  suggestions  as  *jast  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  palm,*  Mower  end  between  bones,'  *  upper  end 
i  of  an  inch  between  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  hand/  are 
in  my  experience  sufficient  for  any  ojierator. 

**The  needle's  depth  being  ascertained,  it  only  remains  to 
find  its  position  in  the*  horizontal  planes — a  task  w^hich  presents 
few  difficult ie.*^.  When  framtl,  this  i>i-)sition  should  be  n^arked 
upon  the  skin.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  its  rapidity 
of  fierfonnance,  the  process  taking  but  a  few  seconds,  and  the 
economy  of  the  materia],  both  photographic  and  elect ricai 

*'For  localization  in  other  parts  of  thi^  body  and  for  photo- 
gi-aphically  recording  results  I  have  constructed  an  instrument 
which  in  princi]>lo  is  the  same  as  the  method  just  described^ 
save  that  the  tube  is  swayed  whilt^  the  part  viewed  is  held 
in  position  by  bands  antl  tension  springs.  The  tube  is  moved 
b}'  the  observer  from  his  sifle  of  the  screen,  the  distancp  it 
travels  lieing  regulated  by  sliding  stefs.  A  fine  vertical  wire 
is  stretched  in  the  Cfmter  of,  and  hi  contact  with,  the  screen. 
The  image  of  the  foreign  body  is  to  correspond  with  this  line 
when  the  tube  is  in  the  mid- posit  ion.  Tpon  moving  the  tube 
from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left,  the  image  of  the 
foreign  body  on  the  screen  is  seen  to  pass  from  left  to  right. 
Its  relative  rate  of  tra\Tling  compared  with  the  same  portion 
of  bone  Is  noted  as  l>efore. 

''  For  accurate  measurements  the  true  position  assumed  by 
the  foreign  body  is  marked  by  a  pc^ncil  on  a  celluloid  film  in 
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contact  with  the  screen.  This  measurement  being  secured,  the 
distance  the  tube  travels,  and  the  distance  from  the  mid-point 
of  the  line  adjoining  the  two  extreme  positions  of  the  tube, 
must  be  ascertained.  A  simple  rule  of  three  will  now  give 
the  distance  of  the  object  sought  from  the  screen." 

Stereo-fluoroscopy. — It  was  shown  by  Elihu  Thomson  in 
1896  that  two  radiographs  made  by  displacing  the  tube  through 
a  distance  about  equal  to  that  between  the  eyes,  when  viewed 
through  a  stereoscope,  would  give  the  effect  of  relief.  Mackenzie 
Davidson  in  1897  succeeded  in  obtaining  stereoscopic  pictures 
on  the  fluorescent  screen.  He  has  obtained  this  result  in  the 
following  way: 

He  placed  two  x-ray  tubes  a  short  distance  apart,  and  excited 
them  alternately  by  an  induction  coil.  In  the  field  of  these 
x-ray  tubes  he  places  a  stationary  fluorescent  screen,  in  front 
of  which  are  the  two  sight-holes  having  a  shutter  actuated 
synchronously  with  the  changing  of  the  excitation  of  the  two 
tubes.  He  has  described  two  methods  of  obtaining  the  alternate 
excitation  of  the  two  tubes.  In  one  of  these  he  uses  two 
induction  coils,  each  connected  to  one  of  the  tubes,  and  inter- 
rupts the  primary  circuit  of  one  coil  and  then  of  the  other. 
In  the  other  method  he  uses  one  induction  coil  and  switches 
the  secondary  discharge  of  the  coil  from  one  x-ray  tube  to 
the  other  by  a  revolving  switch  mechanism.  Synchronism 
between  the  excitation  of  the  tubes  and  the  operation  of  the 
shutter  is  obtained  by  attaching  the  interrupter,  the  switch 
mechanism  for  the  tubes,  and  the  shutter  to  the  same  shaft, 
which  is  revolved  by  an  electric  motor.  If  the  distance  between 
the  two  tubes  and  their  relation  to  the  fluoroscopic  screen 
are  properly  arranged,  a  very  beautiful  stereoscopic  effect  is 
produced,  and  the  image  seen  on  the  screen,  instead  of  appearing 
as  a  flat  sliadow,  stands  out  in  full  relief  and  appears  to  be 
really  in  front  of  the  screen.  There  is,  of  course,  some  dis- 
tortion of  the  shadows,  and  such  a  stereoscopic  picture  is,  there- 
fore, not  absolutely  accurate,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  be 
of  great  practical  value. 

In  December,  1901,  the  author  described  in  the  Electrical 
Review  a  modification  of  this  apparatus   which   resulted   in 
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somewhat  of  a  gain  in  simplicity  and  flexibility.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Mackenzie  Davidson,  namely,  that  of 
rapidly  alternating  pictures  and  occlusions  synchronously  of 
the  eyes  so  that  one  eye  sees  always  one  picture  and  the  other 
the  other  picture. 

These  appliances  promise  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  location 
of  foreign  bodies  and  for  fluoroscopic  examinations  in  certain 
situations  where  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  space  relations 
of  the  parts  in  the  ordinary  fluoroscope.  They  may  also  be 
of  great  value  in  enabling  the  surgeon  to  replace  fragments 
of  broken  bones  while  observing  them  through  the  fluoroscope. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  mechanical  details  of  these  appli- 
ances have  not  been  sufficiently  perfected  to  make  thorn  available 
to  any  but  the  most  painstaking  oi^c^rators. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
RADIOGRAPHY. 

Diagnosis  with  the  x-ray  attains  its  greatest  perfection 
with  the  radiograph.  The  beautiful  shadow  pictures  of  the 
fluorescent  screen  do  not  approach  in  accuracy  and  delicacy 
of  detail  those  which  can  be  obtained  upon  the  photographic 
plate.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  not  generally  appreciated  by 
physicians,  who  often  content  themselves  with  a  fluoroscopic 
examination  in  cases  where  much  more  might  be  shown  by 
a  good  radiograph.  Successful  radiographic  work  requires 
greater  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  apparatus  than  is 
necessary  in  any  other  field  in  which  the  x-ray  is  applied.  A 
successful  radiographer  must  have  good  tubes,  efficient  appa- 
ratus, abundance  of  auxiliary  appliances,  considerable  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  photographic  plate,  and  fair  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  especially  of  osteology,  together  with  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  common  surgical  injuries.  The  art  has 
now  progressed  far  enough  so  that  the  be§t  results  will  not 
be  obtained  by  a  man  who  simply  knows  how  to  operate  an 
x-ray  machine,  and  the  time  has  arrived  wlieii  this  work  has 
become  a  specialty,  and  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  hospital  orderlies,  engineers,  and  janitoi*s 

Success  in  radiographic  work  deix^nds  much  upon  three  fac- 
tors: the  manipulation  of  the  exciting  apparatus,  the  successful 
control  of  the  tube,  and  the  projxT  development  of  the  plate. 

Exciting  Apparatus. — Exciting  apparatus  of  considerable 
power  is  necessary  for  radiographic  work.  Either  the  induction 
coil  or  a  static  machine  may  be  used.  The  shortest  exposures 
are  possible  with  a  coil,  but  satisfactory  radiographs  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  body  may  be  obtained  under  favorable  con- 
ditions with  a  good  static  machine.  For  radiographs  of  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  body,  for  examinations  for  renal  calculi, 
etc.,  a  coil  is  very  much  to  be  preferred.     An  induction  coil 
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not  only  makes  it  possible  to  shorten  the  expasure,  but  the 
quality  of  ray  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  can  be  more  readily 
obtainerl  with  the  coil  than  with  a  static  miichine.  In  radio- 
graphing those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  subjected  to  consider- 
able movement  during  respiration  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
exposure  should  be  made  during  the  time  in  which  the  patient 
may  hold  his  breath.  The  parts  of  the  lonely  to  be  considered 
here  are  the  shoulder,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  and  these  are 
the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  difficult  to  radiograph 
with  a  static  machine. 

DuratioB  ol  Exposure. — It  is  impossible  to  state  any  definite 
ratio  between  the  time  of  exposure  re([uired  for  these  different 
types  of  exciting  apparatus,  for  this  will  be  a  matter  depending 
so  much  upcm  the  condition  of  the  tubes  used,  A  few  men 
ha\*e  obtained  with  the  static  machine  excellent  radiographs 
of  the  extremities  with  expasures  much  shorter  than  those 
which  are  ordinarily  necessary  with  an  induction  coih  How- 
ever, taking  the  best  exposures  that  have  been  made  with 
a  coil,  and  comparing  them  with  the  exposures  necessary  for 
the  same  subject  with  the  static  machine,  the  ratio  will  be 
l»etween  5  to  1  and  10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  coil  liatUographs 
of  the  hand,  for  example,  which  may  be  readily  obtained  with 
the  induction  coil  in  three  seconds,  will  require  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds  w4th  a  very  good  static  macliine. 

The  duration  of  the  exjx^sure  in  radiograpldc  work  depends 
upon  a  great  many  factors:  the  exciting  ajjparatiLs  used»  the 
efficiency  of  the  tube,  the  thickness  of  the  part ,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  plate,  {listance  of  tube  from  plate,  etc.  These  factors 
are  so  variable  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  definite  rules  for 
the  length  of  exposures.  This  is  a  matter  which  will  have 
to  be  determined  by  each  operator  by  experience  gained  with 
his  own  apparatus.  liMth  a  favorable  subject ^  api^aratus  and 
plates  of  the  best  kintl^  radiographs  of  any  part  of  the  body 
may  be  made  with  exposures  of  a  few  seconds.  In  ordinary 
practice  a  majority  of  workers  find  it  necessary  to  expose  for 
the  hip-joint  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  for  the  shouhler  five  minutes, 
for  the  hand  one-half  to  one  minute,  for  the  kuee  and  thighs 
two  to  three  minutes,  for  the  he^ad  one  to  six  minutes,  for 
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the  elbow  and  ankle  from  one  to  three  minutes.  These  expos- 
ures are  about  the  length  ordinarily  employed  with  fair  apparatus 
and  plates,  and  without  the  use  of  intensifying  screens. 

Distance  of  Tube  from  Plate. — In  nearly  all  radiographic  work 
the  distance  between  the  tube  and  plate  *  will  be  not  less  than 
12  nor  more  than  24  inches  from  the  plate.  There  will  be 
less  distortion  of  the  shadows  and  less  risk  of  injury  to  the 
patient  with  the  tube  at  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  effect 
of  the  rays  on  the  photographic  plate  will  be  reduced  almost 
in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  target 
and  plate.  Therefore  in  radiographing  thin  parts  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  hands  and  feet,  where  the  distortion  will  be  slight, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  place  the  tube  as  near  as  12  to  15  inches. 
The  parts  nearest  the  plate  will  cast  denser  shadows  than  those 
which  are  further  away,  therefore  it  is  advisable  always  to 
bring  the  injury  you  wish  to  examine  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  plate. 

In  radiographing  the  joints  it  Ls  usually  desirable  to  allow 
the  rays  to  pass  between  the  articular  surfaces  so  that  the 
shadows  of  the  bones  entering  the  injured  joint  are  not  super- 
imposed. 

Clothing. — It  is  true  that  the  clothing  offers  very  little  ob- 
stniction  to  tlie  j-ray,  but  for  several  reasons  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  parts  to  be  radiograpliod  uiicovonHl,  or  at  most 
covered  only  by  a  single  laycM-  of  cloth.  Unless  this  is  done  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  projxTly  place  the  tube  and  plate 
with  reference  to  the  sul)ject.  Seams  of  clothing  and  buttons 
cast  shadows  which  may  impair  the  usefulness  of  tlu^  radio- 
graph. Rspecially  is  this  so  if  we  are  trying  to  locate  a  stone 
in  the  kidney  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  intestine. 

Radiographing  Both  Sides  for  Comparison. — In  injuries  of  the 
hands  or  feet  and  other  j)arts  of  the  body  it  is  often  desirable 
to  show  on  the  same  plate  a  radiograph  of  the  normal  part 
on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  This  is  esjx^cially  useful  if 
the  radiograph  is  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  court. 

*  In  reconlin^  the  position  of  the  tube  it  is  convenient  to  state  the  distance 
between  the  target  and  the  plate.  This  method  is  used  where  the  distiince  nf 
the  tulKi  is  mentioned  in  these  pages. 
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Bandages,  Splints,  Plaster  Casts,  etc* — It  b,  of  course,  unwise 
to  remove  bandages  and  splints  for  the  purpose  of  making 
radiographs  in  cases  of  recent  fractures,  but  if  will  be  a  grcmt 
help  to  the  radiographer  if  the  dressings  are  of  a  material 
which  is  not  opaque  to  the  ray,  and  if  in  bandaging  a  limb 
proper  regard  is  had  to  the  position  which  will  be  iisett  in  making 
radiograjihs.  Surgeon's  plaster  ordinarily  contains  soaps  of 
leail  or  zinc,  and  these  materials  cast  shatlows.  Iodoform 
dressings  also  c^mt  more  or  less  dense  shadows*  Rubber  drain- 
age-tube^ show  in  the  radiograph,  but  they  need  not  \)e 
mistaken  for  anything  else.  The  cjr(linar\'  wood  spliiitB  used 
in  cases  of  fractures  offer  no  seriou*=!  obstruction  to  the  a^-i'aj's, 
ami  in  these  cases  the  usual  tlifficulty  is  that  the  limb  Is  so  ban- 
daged it  is  inipossiblp  to  place  the  plate  in  proper  relation  to  it. 
Radiographs  through  plaster  casts  show  enough  to  indicate 
whether  the  fragments  of  a  fracture  are  in  proper  relat  ion  or  not- 
Longer  expf>snn*s  will  ho  required  with  plaster  casts*  and  the 
radiographs  will  always  be  ha^sy  and  mottletl  by  the  shadows  of 
the  plaster.  The  starch  tlressings  which  may  sometimes  be 
used  insteatl  of  plaster-of*Paris  offer  \qty  little  obstruction  to 
the  Tax's. 

Diagnosis  of  Malignaiit  Growths* — It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible 
to  show  with  the  x-ray  malignant  growths  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body  which  are  not  readily  recognizable  by  other  means. 
For  malignant  growths  of  the  bone,  and  fori  of  necrosis  in 
them,  the  x-ray  is  a  very  valuable  aid  m  diagnosis,  but  in 
the  soft  parts  it  is  of  little  ase. 

Marking  the  Skin^^In  the  location  of  needles  and  pieces  of 
metal  near  the  siuface  of  the  boiiy  it  b  often  desirable  to  show 
the  skin  in  order  to  assist  in  estimating  the  depth  of  the  object. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  smearing  the  skin  with  oil^  and 
then  rubbing  it  with  powdered  bismuth  subnitrate.  The  ruga? 
»m  theskui  of  the  palm  of  tlu'  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot  may  he 
l>eautifully  shown  by  this  method.  Figure  60  shows  a  stereo- 
scopic raiHograph  of  a  needle  in  the  foot  with  the  skin  of  the 
sole  treated  in  this  way. 

Tubes  for  Radiographic  Work.— For  the  most  rapid  exposures 
with  powerful  induction  coils  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  strong, 
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heavy  tubes  with  targets  of  thick  metal,  or  those  with  water- 
cooling  devices.  These  tubes  are  very  expensive,  and  when 
used  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above  will  have  a  very 
short  life.  The  cost  of  tubes  will  be  less  if  weaker  exciting 
currents  are  employed,  and  the  exposures  somewhat  prolonged. 
If  this  is  done,  cheaper  tubes  may  be  employed  and  they  will 
have  a  longer  life.  ^Tien  fairly  long  exposures  are  to  be  made, 
it  is  better  to  use  tubes  which  have  targets  made  entirely  of 
platinum.  With  the  most  powerful  static  machines  that  are 
made  it  will  be  possible  to  use  tubes  which  are  not  heavy 
enough  for  use  with  a  fair-sized  induction  coil. 

Definition. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  order  to 
secure  sharp  shadows  there  must  be  a  single  source  of  the 
x-ray  from  an  exceedingly  small  point.  Even  in  a  tube  which 
is  well  focused  there  may  be  comparatively  weak  sources  of 
x-ray  at  points  on  the  bulb,  and  other  places  than  the  target, 
which  will  tend  to  impair  the  sharpness  of  the  shadows. 

Secondary  Rays. — Rontgen  has  shown  that  secondary  rays 
capable  of  affecting  a  photographic  plate  are  produced  when 
the  x-rays  pass  through  air  or  through  any  other  material. 
Obviously  these  secondary  rays,  although  very  weak,  will  some- 
times be  strong  enough  to  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon 
the  plate. 

The  use  of  metal  diaphragms  and  the  placing  of  the  tube 
in  an  opaque  box  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sliarper  shad- 
ows has  already  been  mentioned.  For  lessening  the  effect  of 
these  secondary  rays  some  ojxrators  use  a  metallic  funnel 
between  the  tube  and  the  subject;  the  small  end  of  the  funnel, 
being  opposite  the  tube,  acts  as  a  diaphragm.  Its  walls  protect 
the  plate  from  the  secondary  rays  arising  from  surrounding 
objects.  To  protect  the  plate  from  the  secondary  rays  which 
may  reach  it  from  below  it  has  been  suggested  to  use  a  sheet 
of  metal  at  the  back  of  the  plate. 

Most  of  these  devices  are  somewhat  clumsy,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  of  sufficient  advantage  to  offset  the  incon- 
venience of  employing  them. 

Degree  of  Penetration. — Rays  of  low  penetration  have  the 
greatest  effect  upon  the  photographic  plate,  and  for  making 
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racliographf?  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  employ  a  tube  of  much 
lowt*r  penetration  than  would  l)e  desirable  for  fluoroscopic 
examinations.  The  degree  of  penetration  necessan^  will  be 
determined  somewhat  by  the  thickness  of  the  part  whieh  is 
to  be  radiographed,  and  also  by  the  structurt»s  which  we  wkh 
to  show.  When  it  h  (ksirecl  to  show  the  Ixmes  of  the  extremi- 
ties with  m  nmch  contrast  as  possibk%  and  to  produce  a  ratlio- 
graph  which  shows  little  or  nothing  of  the  soft  parts,  a  tnlye 
of  quite  low  penetration  should  be  used,  and  the  exposure 
sliould  be  fairly  long.  With  a  tube  of  high  penetration  there 
will  be  less  contrast  between  tlie  bones  anil  flesh,  and  it  will 
I  be  found  inipassil>le  to  develop  the  plate  so  as  to  blot  out  the 
flesh  without  also  obscuring  the  bones.  Such  a  tube  should 
be  iLsed  when  it  is  desired  to  show  the  soft  ]mrts  of  the  IkhIv, 
The  exposure  slioukl  Iw  short,  and  the  development  carried 
out  without  any  regard  to  the  bones. 

For  showing  the  bones  of  the  hand,  anus,  feet,  and  legs 
a  tube  htiving  a  resistance  equal  to  an  air  gap  *>f  U  to  2i  inches 
will  a^^ually  give  the  best  results.  For  the  thicker  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  the  pelvis,  head,  and  shoulder,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  tube  of  little  higher  ixnietration.  Most 
tuljes  operate  satLsfartorily  for  tliis  w<>rk  when  the  resistance 
is  equal  to  an  air  gap  of  about  3  or  SJ  inches.  For  the  thorax 
a  somewhat  lower  i>enetration  is  required  tlian  for  the  parts 
below*  the  diaphragm. 

When  it  is  desired  to  show  the  softer  parts,  tul:>es  of  a  resist- 
mce  equal  to  an  air  gap  of  5  or  6  inches  may  l)e  it^ed,  but  when 
such  tubes  are  used  care  miLst  tx*  taken  to  guard  against  the 
disturbing  effects  of  the  secomlary  rn\ir^,  Tlie^^  effects  will 
be  reduced  by  enclosing  the  tul>e  jn  a  box  lined  with  white 
lead  or  by  the  use  of  diaphragms,  etc, 

Tube-holders-^The  supporting  device  for  the  tube  should 
be  firm  ami  stead}'  in  order  to  jirevent  blurring  of  the  radio- 
graph by  movements  of  the  source  of  jr-ray  during  exposure*. 
It  shoidd  Ik?  strongly  made  and  stiff  so  that  it  %vill  not  vibrate^ 
and  it  should  liave  three  legs,  not  four,  so  that  it  will  stand 
.firmly  uikju  an  uneven  floor.  Most  of  the  tube-holders  on  the 
market  an^  far  too  slender  and  lightly  constructed^  and  are 
therefore  unsteadv* 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  support  the 


Fig.  63.— Tiil)e-holder  witli  adjustable  shelf 
for  supporting  photographic  plato  and  subjei't 
to  l)e  radiognipluHl  (E.  W.  CakUvell):  a.  Clamp 
for  holding  shelf  to  vertical  rod  (shelf  may  he 
removi*d);  6,  Uill-joint  which  allows  shelf  to  he 
tilte<l  'M  degnH»s  fmm  horizontal  plane;  c.  hand- 
wluM'l  by  which  shelf  is  clamptnl  in  |>osition; 
#^  tul>e  clamp  with  perforated  stnip;  t.  univer- 
Siil  clamp  for  win*  spreader;  /,  wire  spreader 
with  a<ljustable  hooks  for  wires;  g,  strap  and 
fastenei's  which  may  l>e  attaclunl  to  any  jxirt 
of  the  shelf  for  holding  subject  in  j)osition. 


tube  in  a  great  variety 
of  positions,  and  the 
tub  e-h  older  should 
therefore  allow  of  a  wide 
range  of  adjustment  in 
position. 

There  are  a  number 
of  tube-holders  with 
which  the  tube  can  be 
held  in  proper  place  for 
radiographing  the  foot 
upon  the  floor,  or  a 
hand  upon  the  table,  or 
for  fluoroscopic  exami- 
nations of  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  tall  man.  I 
have  used  at  the  Edward 
N.  Gibbs  A^-ray  Labora- 
tory for  some  time  the 
tube-holder  shown  in 
figure  63.  This  tube- 
holder  consists  of  an 
upright  rod  of  IJ-inch 
bra.^s  tubing  which  is 
supported  by  a  base  of 
cast  metal  liaving  three 
legs,  tluis  giving  steady 
support.  Tlie  arm  car- 
rying the  tube  is  ad- 
justable in  the  amount 
of  its  projection  beyond 
tlie  vertical  support,  and 
may  be  rotated  upon  its 
axis.  Tlio  tube  i<;  held 
between  two  V-slia]^ed 
projections  of  wood  by 
means  of  a  strap  which 
is  attached  at  one  end 
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to  a  piece  of  elastic  webbing.  The  other  end  is  perforated  with 
a  number  of  holes  to  fit  over  a  projecting  pin.  With  ih'm  device 
an  even  tension  may  be  ))ut  upon  tiilje^  of  any  size  without 
any  fear  of  straining  tlie  glii^s,  or  having  them  heUl  so  lofiseJy 
that  they  will  drop  out.  The  tube  clamp  Is  arrangetl  mi  a 
curved  piec^  of  wood  which  brings  the  target  of  the  tube  op- 
posite the  axiy  of  tlie  horizontal  rwl,  and  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  the  target  may  therefore  l>e  made  without  materially 
changing  its  position.  The  jtiint  of  the  tulie  clamp  witli  the 
hf^rizontal  rod  enable.s  a  certain  amount  of  rotation  of  the 
tube  on  a  \'ertieal  axis,  wlncli  ii^  often  desirable  in  onler  to 
keep  the  lead  ^^ire8  at  a  safe  (lis- 
tance  from  the  ]>atient. 

For  supporting  the  hand, 
elbow,  foot,  knee,  etc.^  during 
radiographie  exj^sure  a  wooden 
shelf  IK  arnmgetl  to  be  elamjx'd 
to  the  n]>riglit  rtjd  of  this  tube- 
holder,  anil  adjustal  by  chang- 
ing the  heiglit  as  may  be  con- 
venient. The  shelf  is  attached 
to  the  clamp  liy  a  s|X'cial  ball- 
and-socket  joint  wliicli  allows  it 
to  be  tilted  in  any  ihreetion 
through  an  angle  of  30  degrees 
for  the  jHirixjse  of  ijroi)«'rly  afl- 
jasting  the  plane  fif  the  plate 
with  reference  to  the  jjart  to  be  radiographe*!.  It  is  also 
}X'rf orated  with  a  nuinlier  of  holes  i  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  spacetl  about  one  inch  apart.  These  holes  are 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  straj^si  and  other  ap|»liances 
to  the  shetf  for  firmly  supjMirting  the  part,  and  prevent* 
ing  movement  during  exposure. 

An  excelle!it  device  of  Gerrnan  make  for  supportuig  tub?s 
anil  platen  in  radiographing  various  parls  of  the  body  is 
shown  in  hgiires  64*  t*5*  and  GtL  This  hits  a  small  shelf  or  table 
arljustalile  on  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  also  adjiL^lable  in  itp*^ 
htwght.    The  shelf  carries  the  tube-holder^  the  details  nf  which 


pig,  64. — Tul>e-1jaldfr  and  snppt^rt  for 
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are  shown  fairly  well  in  the  drawing.  This  appliance  has 
the  advantage  that  the  adjustment  of  the  tube  is  not  made 
independently  of  the  adjustment  of  the  shelf;  that  is  to  say, 
the  tube  may  be  adjusted  with  proper  relation  to  the  plate 
and  then  the  plate  and  the  tube-holder  adjusted  in  proper 
position  to  the  patient,  thus  effecting  more  or  less  saving  of 
time.  Personally  I  prefer  the  form  shown  in  figure  63,  for 
the  reason  that  the  shelf  can  be  removed,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  adapted  for  use  over  a  table.    There  are  other  tube- 


Fig.  65. — Tube-liolder  and  sup- 
l)ort  for  photx^grapliic  plates. 


Fig.    6G. — Tube-holder    and    support    for 
photographic  plates. 


holders  in  the  market  which  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
Any  tube-holder  which  htus  a  good  firm  suj)port,  which  holds 
the  tube  firnih'  and  without  vibration,  and  which  adnnts  of 
considerable  range  of  adjustment,  will  be  satisfactory. 

Tables. — For  many  ra(liograi)liic  exposures  it  is  convenient 
to  have  the  patient  in  a  n^cuinbent  position  upon  some  kind 
of  couch  or  table.  The  requirements  of  the  \'arious  cases 
to  be  radiograpluHl  are  so  diverse  that  it  is  almost  imi)ossible 
to  get  a  table  which  will  be  convenient  for  every  sort  of  a 
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case.  The  comfort  of  *  the  po,tieat  suffering  from  an  injury 
which  is  to  be  rafliographetl  Is  a  matter  which  is  often  diffitHiU 
to  p^o^*i(Ie  for,  antl  sitiii  obtain  a  position  which  b  bes^t  to  .secure 
the  desire<I  relation  of  the  pliotographic  plate  and  tube.  Prob- 
ably  iiotliing  has  been  made  which  will  give  more  sati^^factory 
results  than  a  goocl  gv^necological  chair  or  table.  These  chairs 
have  l)een  made  the  subject  of  Inn^  and  careful  i^tudy,  and 
some  of  them  give  a  great  variety  of  iuljustmenti*.     In  selecting 


Vi^.  <iT. — FiliiT-top  tiiliU*  fur  nuliijijfruphk?  wnrk. 

a  chau*  for  this  purjxisse  it  will  l>e  an  advantage  to  procure 
one  which  may  be  rotatetl  upcm  a  vertical  axb,  and  it  h  very 
desirable  that  the  arni-rf^t^  t^hould  I>e  of  tlie  s^tyle  ihat  may 
be  removed,  so  that  when  the  chair  is  in  a  horizontal  [>«isition 
they  do  not  project  alxn^e  the  cushions  u|K>n  which  the  jilate- 
holder  will  test. 

One  tl  bad  vantage  of  the  gj'necolngical  chair  h  that  neither 
tlie  tube  nor  the  plate  can  be  placed  underneatli  it,  bt^cause 
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the  materials  of  which  it  m  made  will  cast  shadows.  For  work 
of  this  kind  some  operators  employ  a  r.anvas  stretcher  sup- 
port erl  on  wooden  horses.  The  canvas  offers,  of  course,  no 
appreciable  obstruction  to  the  rays,  and  therefore  allows  tlie 
tube  to  be  placed  underneath  the  patient  and  the  fluoroscoi:)e 
or  photographic  plate  above.  The  stretcher  is  also  of  advantage 
as  a  means  of  transporting  the  patient.  It  also  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  plate  may  be  supported  underneath  the  stretcher^ 
and  the  patient  Mill  then  be  saved  the  disscomfort.  of  lying 
upon  its  hard  surface.  A  canvas-topped  table  possesses  also 
the  same  mh'antages.    The  patient  may  be  placed  upon  such 


Fig,  t]S,— Bhenton'a  ctinvas-top  tal»le  with  movable  Ittbe-holder, 


a  table  and  radiographed    without   removing  him    from    the 
stretcher. 

A  number  of  makers  supply  tables  Avith  tops  made  of  thin 
fiber  or  other  material  which  offers  \^ery  little  obstruction  to 
the  x-ray  and  which  is  firmer  and  stiffer  than  canvas.  These 
table  toj^  are  usually  made  in  two  parts^  hinged  so  that  the 
end  supporting  the  head  may  be  raised  and  held  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  with  the  horizontal  part  of  the  table,  A  table 
of  this  type  which  is  made  b}'  Queen,  W'illyoung,  and  others 
is  shown  in  figure  67,  Some  of  these  tables  are  provided  with 
sjjecial  devices  for  supporting  the  plate  in  varioas  positions 
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underneath  the  table  top.  The  canvas-topj)ed  table  made  by 
Deao,  of  London,  froni  a  design  of  Mr.  Shenton's,  is  provided 
with  a  tube-holder  which  may  be  adjusted  in  various  positions 
underneath  the  table  top,  for  use  with  the  fluorescent  screen 
or  photographic  plate  placed  over  the  patient.  (See  Fig.  68.) 
Envelopes  and  Plate-holders. — There  are  many  devices  'm 
use  fur  giiurdiMg  the  plate  agairLst  ordinar}^  light  while  the 
radiographic  exposure  is  being  made.  The  simplest  of  these 
consists  of  a  pair  of  patter  envelopesj  a  little  larger  than  the 
plate :  one  of  black  paper  and  the  other  nf  orange  paper.  These 
may  usually  be  obtaineil  from 
the  dealer  in  photographic  nia- 
terialt^,  and  the)'  are  usually  sup- 
plied with  j-ray  plates.  Some 
makers  furnish  the  plates  ready 
for  use  in  the  envelojies.  This 
practice  is  objected  to  on  \]m 
grouml  that  chemical  sul>- 
stances  m  the  pajXT  gradually 
cause  deterioration  of  the  sensi- 
tive film  of  the  plate  if  left  in 
contact  with  it  for  some  time. 
This  objection  is  untloul>tedly 
a  valid  one,  although  wilh  sonic 
papers  the  effect  is  very  slight 
indeetU  I  have  obtained  excel- 
lent results  with  plates  thut 
have  been  in  the  enveln|>es  for 
two  months  or  more.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  buy  the 
plates  packed  in  the  boxes  in  the  usual  way  and  to  put  them 
in  envelopes  or  plate-hoklers  not  very  long  before  they  are  to 
be  used.  Ordinarily  the  plate  is  placed  first  in  the  black  en- 
velope, and  then  this  black  envelope  is  ])laced  in  the  yellow 
envelope,  keeping  the  film  side  of  the  plate  always  nearest  the 
plain  side  of  the  envelopes.  This,  of  course,  must  be  done 
in  the  dark  room.  In  practice  I  tr>Mo  keep  constantly  on 
hand  in  the  envelopes  enough  plates  for  tw^o  or  three  days' 
use,  and  to  iLse  them  rapidly  enough  so  that  they  do  not  re- 
main in  the  envelojjes  longer  than  a  week. 


*kiie-tioUl(.r 
graphic  work. 
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Several  makers  of  x-ray  apparatus  furnish  wooden-backed 
plate-holders  for  use  instead  of  the  paper  envelopes.  A  holder 
of  this  sort,  which  is  used  by  many  German  workers,  is  shown 
in  figure  69.  These  plate-holders  are  good,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  protecting  the  plate  against  breakage  by  the 
weight  of  heavy  subjects  placed  upon  them,  but  they  are  verj'^ 
bulky,  and  then  sometimes  the  thickness  of  the  wooden  backing 
is  objectionable.     I  prefer  to  use  in  most  of  my  work  the  primi- 


Fig.  70.— Plate-holder  for  plates  enclosed  in  pai>er  envelopes. 


tivo  pap(»r  envelopes.  For  use  with  intensifying  screens,  how- 
(»v(»r,  a  plate-holder  is  more  convenient,  and  for  this  purpose 
special  plate-holders  have  been  designed. 

When  the  photographic  plate  is  placed  underneath  the  part 
to  ho  radiographed  on  a  cushioned  chair  or  table,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  it  with  a  stiff  backing  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  being  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  subject.     For  this 
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purpose  I  have  designed  a  holder  shown  in  figure  70  which 
is  intended  to  Ije  used  with  plates  WTapped  in  ordinary  paper 
en\'elopes.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  plate*holder  consists  of 
a  board  having  a  recess  to  receive  the  plate,  and  its  edges 
rounded  and  be^^eled  in  order  to  produce  as  little  discomfort 
as  possible  in  contact  with  the  body.  It  is  covered  with  a 
thin  sheet  of  celhdoidj  which  is  attached  at  one  edge,  and 
may  be  lifted  up  for  mseiling  the  plate.  The  object  of  celluloid 
is  to  protect  the  plate  against  p<^rspiration  or  other  excreta 
from  the  body,  ^\^len  no  ijlatr-holder  is  used,  it  is  convenient 
to  have  sheets  of  thin  celluloid  cut  to  the  size  of  the  envelope 
holding  the  plate,  to  be  placed  between  it  and  the  patient, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Some  workers  consider  it  essential  to  place  in  the  plate- 
holder  and  underneatli  the  plate  a  sheet  of  metal  in  order 
to  protect  against  the  action  of  the  secondary  rays.  This  is 
not  a  bad  itleat  although  if  exposures  are  short  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary, A  con\'eiiient  backing  may  be  made  of  a  sheet 
of  hea^y  lead-foil  about  ^j^  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  to  the  size 
of  the  plate. 

Intensifying  Screens. ^ — ^A  very  considerable  ret] action  in  the 
time  of  exposure  ma}'  be  effected  by  placing  in  contact  with 
the  photographic  plate  a  screen  of  material  which  fluoresces 
strongly  with  an  actinic  color.  For  this  purpose  it  is  customary 
to  employ  fluorescent  screens  made  of  thin  flexible  celluloid 
coated  with  calcium  tungstate,  which  fluorescein  with  a  bluish- 
white  light* 

In  ming  such  a  screen  the  side  coated  with  the  crystals  is 
alwa}'s  placed  in  contact  with  the  enmlsion  of  the  plate  or 
film.  The  object  to  be  radiographed  may  be  placed  either 
at  the  back  of  the  plate  or  at  the  back  of  the  screen.  In  the 
one  case  the  raj^  pi\ss  ilirectly  through  the  screen^  and  there- 
fore if  there  are  uneven  spots  in  it  they  will  cai^t  shadows  upon 
the  plate.  In  the  other  case  the  raj^  pass  through  the  glass 
before  they  reach  the  emulsion.  The  glass  of  the  plate  is 
rather  more  opaque  than  the  screen,  and  therefore  reduces 
to  a  greater  extent  the  intensity  of  the  rays  falling  upon  the 
emulsion.    Celluloid  films,  however,  offer  practically  no  ob- 
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struction  to  the  rays,  and  may  be  used  in  this  manner  with 
considerable  advantage. 

In  much  of  the  fastest  work  that  has  been  done  in  Germany 
fihns  doubly  coated  on  each  side  are  placed  between  two  such 
tungstate  screens,  thus  utilizing  to  the  greatest  extent  the 
advantages  of  the  fluorescent  screen,  and  the  multiple  coatings 
of  the  emulsion.  The  ratio  of  the  exposure  necessary  with 
a  single  intensifying  screen  and  photographic  plate  to  that 
which  is  necessary  with  the  same  plate  without  the  screen 
is  about  1  to  4  or  5.  With  a  double  film  and  two  screens  the 
exposure  may  be  reduced  to  perhaps  one-tenth  of  what  is 
necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  use  of  a  screen  offers  a  very  decided  gain  in  the  time 
of  exposure.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is 
marked  impairment  of  the  character  of  the  picture,  due  first 
to  the  shadow  of  the  crystals,  and,  secondly,  to  the  fact  that 
the  screens  as  they  are  made  do  not  fluoresce  uniformly,  and 
do  not  lie  flat  over  the  surface.  Hence  there  is  mottling  of 
the  negative  even  with  the  plate  between  the  screen  and  the 
tube. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  mtensifying  screens 
phosphoresce  for  some  time  after  the  j-ray  exposure  has  ceased, 
and  therefore  it  is  important  to  keep  the  screen  in  exactly 
the  same  position  in  reference  to  the  plate  after  the  exposure 
is  made.  If  the  screen  is  placed  in  an  envelo])e,  it  is  likely 
to  slip  more  or  less  away  from  its  first  position  in  handling 
the  plate  after  the  exposure  is  made.  When  this  occurs,  the 
phosphorescence,  which  persists  for  some  time  afterward,  may 
cause  the  picture  to  become  blurred. 

Prevention  of  Movement  during  Exposure. — With  t  he  most  pow- 
erful x-rays  we  are  able  to  produce,  the  act  ion  on  the  photographic 
plate  is  very  much  less  intense  than  that  of  ordinary  light,  and  ra- 
diographic exposures  are  very  much  longer  than  those  ordinarily 
employed  in  camera  work.  ThLsLs  often  aserioas  disadvantage 
because  of  the  liability  of  the  subject  to  move  during  an  ex- 
posure. The  movements  may  be  involuntary,  as  the  respiratory 
movements,  or  nerv'ous  twitchings,  which  seem  very  liable  to 
occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  machine.     It   Is  often  very 
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difficult  to  keep  young  chiklren  quiet  long  enough  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  radiograph. 

It  is  tlierefore  necessary  to  take  every  precaution  to  guard 
agabxst  movements  of  the  subject  and  consequent  blurring  of 
the  picture.  To  accomplish  this  end  it  will,  of  course^  he 
adviJiable  to  place  the  jmtient  in  the  position  which  is  as  nearly 
comfortable  as  possible.  In  order  that  he  may  not  be  startled 
wh*ni  the  exi>osure  beginB,  it  is  a  good  itlea  to  have  a  short 
rehearsal  without  the  photogi^aphic  plate,  so  that  he  may 
become  accustomed  to  the  noise  and  the  apjx'arance  of  the 
tube. 

The  use  of  straff  for  holding  the  part  in  position  has  already 
been  mentioned.  For  the  same  purpoise  it  is  very  convenient 
to  have  a  numlx-r  of  canvas  bag^  partially  filled  with  sand. 
These  may  t)e  placed  on  top  of  the  subjt*et,  Ijeyond  the  limits 
of  the  platep  and  often  assist  in  maintaining  a  fixed  jiosition. 

With  a  healthy  arhilt  the  movements  of  respiration  may 
be  stopix'd  long  enough  to  obtain  a  radiograph  of  any  i>art 
of  the  body  with  the  most  powerful  appai'atus.  In  order  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  patient  to  hold  his  breath,  he  may  breathe 
rapidly  and  det^ply  for  a  minute  or  two  liefore  the  exposure 
is  made.  Tliis  in  some  way  produces  a  condition  of  apncea, 
and  respiration  may  be  suspendetl  without  discomfort  for 
thirty  to  one  hundred  seconds,  \^'hteh  under  proper  conditions 
is  long  enough  to  make  a  radiograph  of  any  jmrt  of  the  body. 

The  majority  of  oix^rators,  however,  will  probably  not  succeed 
m  obtaining  such  short,  exposures  as  this.  In  order  to  obtain 
sharp  shadc)\vs  with  longer  exposures  Dr.  Cowl  has  tlevised  a 
method  of  making  a  radiograph  while*  the  patient  Is  breathing, 
but  expensing  the  plate  onh'  during  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
each  expiration.  It  it  Is  desired,  the  same  arrangement  may 
be  used  to  expose  for  a  verj^  short  time  at  any  j^eriod  of  the 
respiratory  mo^*ement,  and  thus  show  the  parts  as  though 
they  were  fixed  in  pCKsition. 

In  Cowls  apparatus  the  induction  coil  circuit  is  opened 
and  closed  b>'  a  relay ,  the  circuit  of  which  is  in  turn  opened 
and  closed  by  a  contact  device  clam]x*d  agauist  the  thoracic 
wall  in  such  a  position  that  the  contact  is  cloeed  and  opened 

10 
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at  any  desired  point  of  the  respiratory  movement.  The  same 
result  may  be  obtained  more  or  less  imperfectly  by  opening 
and  closing  the  induction  coil  switch  by  hand  in  synchronism 
with  the  movements  of  the  thoracic  wall. 

Importance  of  Correct  Pose. — WTien  we  consider  that  radio- 
graphs are  all  shadow  pictures,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  place  the  subject,  the  tube,  and 
the  plate  in  such  relation  that  the  shadow  will  give  us  the 
information  we  desire.  Even  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  oste- 
ology it  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  know  what  kind  of  a  shadow 
the  bones  will  cast  with  the  source  of  light  in  various  positions. 
A  very  slight  change  in  the  position  of  the  source  of  the  x-ray 
will  often  make  a  great  difference  in  the  shadows  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  In  order  to  assist  in  determining  the  best 
position  of  the  tube  for  making  an  exposure,  and  also  for  cor- 
rectly interpreting  the  radiograph  after  it  is  made,  I  have 
found  it  verj^  helpful  to  study  the  shadows  produced  by  an 
articulated  skeleton  with  a  small  point  of  light,  such  as  may 
be  obtained  from  a  one  candle-power  incandescent  lamp  held 
in  the  position  of  the  x-ray  tube. 

Examining  the  Negative. — It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a 
really  good  print  from  an  x-ray  negative,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  learn  to  examine  the  negative,  and  not  rely  upon 
th(»  print.  After  one  has  become  accustomed  to  looking  at 
negatives  they  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  best 
print  that  can  possibly  be  made. 

Illuminating  Device. — In  order  to  examine  the  negative  to 
the  Vx»st  advantage  it  should  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
only;  that  Is,  it  should  be  examined  in  a  room  which  is  darkened, 
and  into  which  light  is  admitted  through  the  negative.  Usually 
one  may  see  more  in  a  negative  by  holding  it  up  before  a  gas 
flame  or  an  electric  light  than  in  front  of  a  window.  TIk^  best 
method  is  to  use  a  special  illuminating  device  which  throws 
a  very  strong  light  through  the  negative  and  cuts  off  all  that 
does  not  pass  through  it.  An  api)aratus  which  I  have  devised 
for  the  I'xlward  X.  CJibbs  A'-ray  Laboratory  is  shown  in  figure 
71.  Several  incandescent  lamps  an*  arranged  in  a  box  having 
a  white  asbestos  lining.     The  box  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of 
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ground  g!as^,  and  at  a  dislanef*  of  an  inch  from  the  ground 


Fig,  71. — ^Illumhuiting  dcrice  for  ex&minitig  iic|Eativee. 

glass  m  a  second  plate  of  plain  glass.     At  the  sides  of  the  box 
are  foiu*  shades  of  material  opaque  to  hght,  and  whieh  are 
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held  by  four  spring  shade  rollers.  These  shades  are  arranged 
so  that  they  overlap,  and  by  adjusting  them  at  various  points 
any  rectangular  area  up  to  the  full  size  of  the  box  may  be 
illuminated.  The  negative  resting  on  the  plain  glass  may  be 
enclosed  by  the  shades  in  such  a  way  that  no  light  from  the 
lamps  can  be  seen  except  that  which  passes  through  it.  One 
advantage  of  this  shade  roller  arrangement  over  other  devices 
which  have  frames  to  fit  different  sized  plates  is  that  it  enables 
one  to  occlude  the  light  from  any  part  of  the  plate  under  exami- 
nation and  allow  it  to  pass  only  through  the  part  which  one 
wishes  to  examine.  At  the  side  of  the  box  is  a  small  rheostat 
which  acts  as  dimmer  for  regulating  the  intensity  of  the  light 
according  to  the  density  of  the  negative  to  be  examined.  This 
dimmer  has  the  disadvantage  of  changing  the  color  of  the  light 
at  the  same  time  that  its  intensity  is  varied.  The  intensity 
of  the  light  may  be  changed  without  changing  its  color  by 
using  long  cylindrical  incandescent  lamp  bulbs,  then  sliding 
over  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  sleeves  of  an  opaque 
material  which  occlude  more  or  less  of  the  filaments. 

In  examining  a  very  thin  negative  it  will  sometimes  be  found 
an  advantage  to  get  away  three  or  four  feet  and  view  it  from 
a  direction  of  45  degrees  or  less  from  the  plane  of  the  plate. 

Marking  the  Negatives. — In  order  to  identify  negati^'os  and 
enable  them  to  be  conveniently  found  for  reference  it  will  be 
necessary  to  number  the  negatives  and  to  keep  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  system  for  recording  and  filing  them.  A  large  collec- 
tion of  n(»gatives  arranged  for  convenient  reference  will  often 
materially  assist  in  the  proper  interpretation  of  radiographs  and 
in  determining  the  best  conditions  for  making  a  radiograph  of  a 
given  subject.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  mark  the  negatives 
in  some  way,  and  to  have  some  good  expansible  system  for 
recording  and  filing  them. 

Negatives  may  be  marked  in  several  ways,  and  perhaps  the 
simplest  is  to  mark  on  the  film  with  an  ordinary  lead- pencil 
in  the  dark  room,  just  before  the  exposure  is  made,  the  number, 
name  of  patient,  position,  the  time  of  exposure,  or  any  other 
information  which  may  be  desirable.  These  pencil  marks  will 
remain  after  dev(*lopment,  and  may  be  read  without  nmch  diffi- 
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culty.  However,  it  is  not  convenient  to  prepare  each  plate  in  the 
dark  room  just  before  its  exposure,  and  it  will  be  easier  to 

mark  the  phites  in  some  way  which  does  not  refjuire  opening 
the  envelope  or  plate-hoklen  This  can  be  done  by  placing  over 
the  plate^  while  the  exposure  is  being  made,  letters  or  figures 
made  of  metal  Small  lead  letters  and  figures  such  as  are 
used  by  pattern-makers  and  are  sold  as  ^'pattern  letters"  are 
\'ery  convenient  for  this  purpose.  An  arrangement  which  I 
have  devised  for  supporting  these  letters  and  figures  is  shown 


Fig*  72* — lie  vice  for  numltering  nwlUipniivbip  tippwtivRS, 


in  figure  72,  In  this  device  three  sets  of  figures  from  0  to  9 
are  fastened  to  little  stri|)s  of  celluloid,  tmd  arranged  so  that 
an}'  numl>er  from  t)  to  999  ma)'  t>e  selected  iind  placed  over 
the  plate*  These  numbers  are  fastened  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  celluloid  by  little  strips  of  surgeon  s  phii^ter.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  they  are  arranged  so  that  in  the  negati\'e  when 
it  is  viewed  from  the  back,  and  also  in  the  prints  the  letters 
will  read  from  left  to  right.    The  appearance  of  a  print  from 
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a  negative  marked  in  this  way  is  shown  in  figure  73.  In  addition 
to  the  operator's  initials,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to  mark 
the  negative  with  the letters  R.,  L.,  A.,  P.,  I.,  or  E.,  indicating 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  body,  and  whether  anterior  or 
posterior,  internal  or  external,  side  of  the  subject  is  placed 
nearest  the  plate.  In  many  cases  the  position  will  be  such 
that  these  letters  will  be  unnecessary,  but  they  are  often  found 
convenient. 

I  find  it  convenient  to  number  the  negatives  consecutively 
regardless  of  size,  and  to  record  them  in  numerical  order  in 
a  book,  adding  after  each  number  in  the  book  the  letter  A, 
B,  C,  D,  to  denote  the  size  of  the  plate.  Plates  of  the  ?ame 
size  will  naturally  be  filed  together,  and  this  letter  enables 
one  to  tell  in  what  part  of  the  filing  case  the  plate  will  be  kept. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  more  than  three  to  five  sizes 
of  plates  at  the  very  most,  hence  filing  of  plates  of  the  same 
size  together  will  not  complicate  the  system  much. 

Record  Book. — A  sample  page  of  the  record  book  used  at 
the  Edward  N.  Gibbs  A'-ray  Laboratory  is  shown  in  figure  75. 
This  book  was  arranged  to  enable  a  fairly  detailed  record  to 
be  kept  with  as  little  writing  as  possible.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  different  columns  for  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  letters  in  the  colunms  indicate  whether  the  right  or 
left  side  is  shown,  whether  anterior  or  posterior,  internal  or 
external,  side  was  placed  nearest  the  plate  in  making  the  radio- 
graph. This  arrangement  in  columns  not  only  saves  writing  the 
name  of  the  part  exposed,  but  enables  one  to  readily  select 
from  the  book  the  numbers  of  all  negatives  of  any  particular 
part  of  the  body.  In  the  record  of  the  x-ray  exposures  the 
vacuum  of  the  tube  Ls  registered  by  the  length  of  the  spark 
gap,  the  distance  from  the  target  to  the  plate  is  registered 
in  inches,  and  the  time  of  exposure  in  seconds  or  minutes. 
This  record  book  enables  one  to  ascertain  most  of  the  data 
about  any  plate  when  its  number  is  known,  but  does  not  enable 
one  readily  to  find  a  given  negati^'e  when  only  the  name  of 
the  i)atient  is  known.  Therefore  it  Is  supplement (h1  by  a  card- 
index  in  which  the  numbers  of  the  plates  of  each  patient  are 
registered  on  a  card.     These  cards  are,  of  course,  filed  alpha- 
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Preserving  the  Negatives. — It  is  well  to  protect  the  nega- 
tives in  ordinary  manila  paper  envelopes  which  are  made  for 
that  purpose  and  sold  as  ''negative  preservers"  at  all  photo- 
graphic supply  houses.  Negatives  may  then  be  filed  in  cases 
such  as  are  shown  in  figure  76.  As  will  be  seen,  these  cases 
are  divided  by  vertical  partitions  into  compartments  about 
two  inches  wide  which  will  hold  conveniently  about  a  dozen 
negatives.    The  envelopes  are,  of  course,   numbered    in    the 


Fig.  76. — Filing  case  for  negatives,  showing  indicators  for  radiographs  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Ixxiy. 


corner  to  facilitate  finding  any  plate,  and  these  numbers  are 
also  marked  on  a  card  at  the  base  of  the  compartment. 

A  large  collection  of  negatives  which  are  so  carefully  filed 
and  indexed  that  radiographs  of  any  particular  part  of  the 
body  may  be  readily  selected  from  the  case  for  comparison 
will  often  prove  very  valuable  and  aid  in  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  other  radiographs,  and  in  determining  what  sort 
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of  an  fXjK^ure  may  be  Ix^st  for  oljtaining  a  given  result.  To 
assist  iti  selecting  from  the  filing  case  negatives  showing 
any  part  of  tin*  limly  I  Iiavo  lieviaed  a  marking  system  fr*r 
the  envelojx^s  which  is  vi??il)^  from  the  edge,  antl  which  indicatc»s 
at  a  glance  whether  the  negative  eontaineil  in  it  show.s  a  head, 
shoulder,  foot,  arm,  etc.  The  front  edge  of  each  envelope  is 
divi<lerl  by  two  horiisnntal  lines  into  three  equal  spaces,  each 
one*third  of  iht*  It^ngth  of  the  enveloi^e.  The  envelopes  are 
preparf:*il  with  these  horizontal  lines.  The  indicator  consists  of 
a  little  piece  of  grmmied  colored  pap<^r  which  may  l)e  pasted 
on  the  edgv  of  the  envelo|)e>  and  which  by  its  position  imUcates 
the  ])art  of  the  body  shown  in  the  negative*  If  the  negative 
shows  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  abdomen,  or  pelvis^  the  paster 
is  placed  in  ihv  upiw^r  one  of  the  three  spaces,  and  its  position 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  space  indicates  which  of  these  five 
parts  are  shown.  In  a  like  manner  the  five  divisions  of  the 
upper  extntnuty — that  iK  shoulder,  humerus,  elbow,  forearm, 
^mst  and  hand — are  inrlicated  by  the  position  of  the  paster 
in  the  middle  space.  In  the  same  way  the  *U visions  of  the 
lower  extremities — that  is,  hipjoint,  thigh,  knee»  leg,  ankle  and 
foot — are  shown  l»y  the  tlifferent  ptTsitions  of  the  paster  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  envelope.  Obviously  an  envelope  with  the 
paster  at  the  liottom  of  the  lower  division  contains  a  negative 
of  the  foot.  A  ratiiogra]>h  of  the  head  will  \w  marked  by  the 
paster  at  the  top  of  tlie  up|)er  division,  a  radiograph  of  the 
elbow  will  \}i?  marked  by  a  piister  at  the  midcQe  of  the  middle 
di\  Ision,  etc.  This  filing  sj*stem  Is,  of  course,  more  elaborate 
than  will  ordinarily  Ik*  needed.  However,  there  are  men  who 
have  cases  untler  oliservation  for  years,  and  often  find  it  advis- 
able to  refer  to  radiographs  made  a  long  time  previously,  and 
for  these  the  value  of  such  a  system  will  bo  apparent. 

Upper  Ertremity.^ — Radiographs  of  the  uppT  extremity  will 
naturally  fall  into  the  five  divisions  meutioneHl  above;  that  Ls, 
shoulder,  arm,  elbow^  forearm,  wrist  and  hand.  All  of  these 
parts  in  the  normal  subject  are  comparatively  easy  to  radio- 
graph; and  in  cases  of  injury  to  these  parts  the  only  diflTiculty 
is  that  of  securing  projier  relation  of  plate,  tube,  and  subject 
witliout  discomfort  to  the  patient* 
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The  wrist  and  hand  are  perhaps  the  easiest  parts  of  the 
body  to  radiograph.  There  are  ordinarily  two  positions  in  which 
these  parts  are  shown — that  is,  from  front  to  back  and  from 
side  to  side. 

For  the  antero-posterior  view  by  far  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  will  be  to  rest  the  hand  with  the  palmar  surface 
upon  the  plate,  and  place  the  tube  over  it  at  a  distance  of  12 
to  18  inches ;  the  only  special  precaution  necessarj''  is  to  have 
the  forearm  well  supported  so  that  no  movement  occurs  during 
exposure.  Any  table  will  answer  perfectly  well  for  this,  but 
it  is  convenient  to  have  it  adjustable  to  suit  the  height  of  the 
patient.  The  tube-holder  shown  in  figure  63  with  the  adjustable 
shelf  is  very  convenient  for  this  purpose. 

For  a  side  to  side  view  of  the  wrist  and  hand  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  rotate  the  hand  through  an  arc  of  90  degrees,  and  this 
will  be  readily  accomplished  by  supination  of  the  forearm.  The 
method  of  radiographing  the  middle  of  the  forearm  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  that  for  the  wrist. 

Elbow. — For  radiographing  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  the 
elbow-joint,  and  lower  part  of  the  humerus  the  same  tube- 
holder  and  shelf  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  convenience. 
It  will  be  usually  desirable  to  make  two  radiographs  of  this 
part — antero-posterior  and  lateral. 

Injuries  of  the  elbow-joint  are  often  accompanied  by  anchy- 
losis and  some  deformity  which  makes  it  difficult  to  secure 
proper  relations  of  the  tube,  arm,  and  plate,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  almost  a  necessity  to  us^e  some  special  form  of  sujv 
porting  device,  such  as  the  ones  shown  in  figures  63  and  04. 

In  making  an  antero-posterior  view  of  the  elbow  it  is  always 
a  great  advantage  to  have  the  plate  in  a  plane  parallel  with 
that  through  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  The  prominent  inner 
condyle  can  always  be  felt,  and  if  on  account  of  swelling  the 
external  epicondyle  cannot  be  felt,  the  position  can  be  estimated 
with  considerable  accuracy  by  remembering  its  relation  with  the 
olecranon,  which  is  always  palpable. 

Very  often  there  will  be  flexion  with  anchylosis  and  inability 
to  turn  the  humerus  so  that  the  condyles  are  in  a  horizontal 
plane  without  great  discomfort.     In  such  a  case  the  shelf  on 
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the  radiographic  stand  nmy  be  tilted  by  means  of  the  ball- 
bearing clamp  until  the  plane  of  the  plate  is  in  a  plane  parallel 
with  that,  through  the  condyles  of  the  humerus. 


Tifi.  77.^Tiilje-hi*hl*'r  with  shelf  and  imntl-n^t  amin^eil  for  makinp  an 
iintpn»*po<*teri«f  vif^w  of  t-undyJea  of  hmuerua  when  elbow  is  anehyliwiefl  hi  a 
Hexed  piiBitiou. 


In  case  the  limb  is  anchylosed  in  a  flexed  position  it  will 
be  necessary'  to  support  the  i^Tist  and  hand  in  some  way,  and 
keep  it  steady  during  the  exposure.    This  may  be  accomplished 
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by  an  adjustable  support,  which  may  be  fastened  to  the  shelf 
as  shown  in  figure  77. 

Arm. — Radiographs  of  the  middle  third  of  the  humerus  can 
be  most  easily  made  with  the  patient  lying  on  a  table. 

For  an  antero-posterior  view  the  plate  will  naturally  be  placed 
under  the  back  of  the  arm  and  will  probably  need  to  be  propped 
up  by  blocks  to  bring  it  into  close  contact  with  the  part. 

For  a  lateral  view  it  will  be  usually  found  most  convenient 
to  slip  the  plate  between  the  arm  and  the  side  of  the  thorax, 
and  direct  the  rays  toward  it  in  nearly  a  horizontal  direction. 

If  two  views  are  made  from  different  directions  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  humerus  is  capable  of  rotation  at  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  change  in  position  of 
plate  and  tube  is  not  compensated  for  by  such  a  rotation.  In 
case  of  injury  to  the  arm  and  shoulder  the  bandages  and  splints 
which  are  used  will  very  often  make  it  difficult  to  properly 
place  the  plate,  and  much  ingenuity  may  be  required  in  order 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  shadow  without  removing  the  dressings. 

Shoulder-joint. — Owing  to  the  position  of  the  shoulder-joint 
at  the  side  of  the  thorax,  it  is  ob\'iously  impossible  to  obtain 
a  radiograph  in  the  lateral  direction. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  antero-posterior  v'iews. 
The  easiest  one  is  to  allow  the  patient  to  lie  on  his  back  with 
the  plate  under  the  joint,  but  in  some  cases  this  cannot  be 
done  without  groat  discomfort.  There  are  also  cases  in  which 
the  shoulder-joint  is  placed  so  far  forward  that  it  cannot  be 
brought  near  the  table  in  this  position.  For  such  a  case  the 
plate  may  be  placed  at  the  front  of  the  joint  and  the  tube 
b(»hind.  This  may  be  done  by  having  him  lie  face  downward 
upon  the  plate,  but  it  can  be  better  accomplished  by  having 
him  sit  in  a  chair  or  stool  and  lean  forward  against  a  firm  ver- 
tical support  for  the  plate  (as  shown  in  Fig.  78).  The  move- 
ments of  respiration  may  be  communicated  to  the  slioulder- 
joint,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  the  exposure  short 
enough  so  that  the  patient  can  conveniently  hold  his  breath 
while  the  radiograph  is  being  made. 

In  radiographs  of  the  shoulder-joint  it  will  ])e  desirable  to 
show  the  anatomical  neck  and  the  greater  tuberosity.     In  order 
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to  do  this  to  the  best  advaotage  the  arm  should  be  rotated 
so  as  to  bring  the  anatomical  neck  in  a  plane  approximately 
parallel  to  that  of  the  plate.  In  doing  thb  it  Ls  convenient  to 
remember  tliat  the  direction  of  the  prominent  inner  condyle 
of  the  humerus  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  the  ana- 
tomical neck. 

The  joint  will  be  shown  best  if  the  plate  is  at  the  back,  with 
the  target  of  the  tuljie  at  about 
the  level  of  the  glenoid  cavity^ 
and  about  2  or  3  inches  inter- 
nal to  it,  the  distance  Ix^tween 
the  tube  and  plate  being  about 
15  to  18  inche^s.  If  the  tulx>  is 
at  the  back,  the  target  should 
be  placed  about  2  or  3  inches 
external  to  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Subluxation  of  the  humerus 
will  be  shown  ^satisfactorily  by 
a  single  antero-|x)Sterior  view. 

In  displacements  of  the  head 
of  the  Iminerus  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction  a  single  ra- 
diograph may  fail  to  show 
whether  the  head  is  dispUiced 
backward  or  forward.  For  such 
a  condition  it  is  useful  to  make 
8tereose<»pic  radingraplis  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  df ^scribed 
elsf^where.  Another  wa}'  to  de- 
termine whether  the  di^iplace- 
ment  is  backward  or  fonvard  is 
to  make  two  radiographs,  one 

with  the  tube  in  the  position  described  above,  and  another 
with  the  tube  moved  outward  about  6  or  8  inches  from  this 
pt>sition.  If  the  displacement  is  forward,  there  will  hj  in  the 
first  radiograph  less  overlapping  of  the  shadows  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  and  the  glenoid  fassa  than  in  the  second*  If  the 
displacement  is  backward,  the  reverse  will  be  true. 
11 


Fig.  7*^.  — Dr.  CflwFs  plntt^  sup- 
port U>r  radiograph  big  thoTBx  and 
shoulder. 
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Scapula. — ^The  acromion  process  will  be  usually  shown  very 
clearly  in  radiographs  of  the  shoulder-joint  made  in  the  manner 
described  above. 

Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  occur  very  rarely  and 
will  be  easily  shown  by  any  antero-posterior  view. 

In  order  to  show  the  body  of  the  scapula  to  the  best  advantage 
it  will  of  course  be  well  to  place  the  plate  at  the  back,  and 
to  adjust  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that 
of  the  flat  portion  of  the  bone. 

The  coracoid  process  shows  in  the  ordinary  radiograph  of 
the  shoulder  superimposed  upon  the  shadow  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  and  therefore  in  order  to  obtain  a  radiograph  of  a 
fracture  of  this  part  of  the  bone  it  is  better  to  place  the  source 
of  the  x-ray  in  front,  and  at  a  level  considerably  below  the 
shoulder-joint,  so  as  to  throw  the  shadow  of  the  coracoid  upward 
and  backward.  With  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  the  plate 
can  then  be  placed  vertically  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
The  arm  should  be  abducted  as  much  as  possible  and  the  tube 
should  be  placed  at  a  level  10  or  12  inches  below  the  shoulder- 
joint  very  close  to  the  thorax.  In  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  burning  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  nearest  the  tube  a 
sheet  of  lead  may  be  laid  over  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax. 
If  this  sheet-lead  is  connected  to  a  ground  wire,  the  tube  may 
be  brought  very  close  indeed  without  danger  of  burning  or 
shock  to  the  patient.  Radiographs  made  in  this  way  will  show 
very  little  except  the  clavicle  and  the  coracoid  process.  (See 
Fig.  79.) 

Clavicle. — ^The  clavicle  can  be  best  shown  by  placing  the  plate 
in  front  and  as  close  to  the  body  as  possible  with  the  tube 
behind.  In  fractures  of  this  bone  vertical  displacements  of  the 
fragments  will  be  shown  in  a  single  radiograph. 

Antero-posterior  displacements  may  be  shown  either  by 
making  stereoscopic  exposures,  or  by  making  two  radiographs 
with  the  position  of  the  tube  changed  about  8  or  10  inches 
horizontally  or  vertically.  If  there  is  no  antero-posterior  dis- 
placement, the  distance  between  the  shadows  of  the  ends  of 
the  fragments  will  be  about  the  same  in  both  radiographs. 
The  end  of  the  fragment  whose  shadow  changes  the  most  in 
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position  in  the  two  radiugraphs  will  L>e  further  fn>iii  the  plate 
than  the  other. 

It  is  well  to  renieiiiber  that  at  the  acromio-clavicular  articula- 
tion there  is  a  cartilage  which  cast^t  no  shadow,  and  the  radio- 
graph sho\s^,  therefore,  nonnally  considerable  separatitjn  l>e- 
tween  the  bones.  The  shadow  of  the  end  of  the  clavicle  usually 
projects  somewhat  above  the  shadow  of  the  acromion,  anil  these 
appearances  of  the  radiographs  of  the  normal  part  might  be 
mistaken  for  slight  dislocation. 

For  showing  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  the  plate  should 
be  placed  in  front,  and  the  tube  at  the  back,  a  little  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  or<ler  to  avoid  superimposing  the  shadow 
of  the  spine  upon  the  Joint. 

Foot, — Injuries  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  will 
be  easily  show^  by  a  single  antero-posterior  view\  This  can  be 
made  with  the  patient  sitting  in  a  chair  with  the  sole  of  the 
foot  resting  upon  the  plate,  w^hicli  may  be  upon  the  floor ^  or 
supported  upon  a  low  stool  or  a  block  of  wood. 

In  making  a  lateral  view  it  will  lie  \\'ell  to  jilace  the  tube 
in  such  a  position  that  the  shadows  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
will  not  be  superim poser  1,  and  to  place  the  plate  at  the  sifle 
of  the  foot  Avhicli  is  nean^st  the  injury.  The  shelf  which  is 
attached  to  the  tube-stand  shown  in  figure  03  will  be  con- 
venient for  supporting  the  foot  and  leg. 

Medio- tarsal  Jomt, — In  making  an  antero*posterior  view  of 
the  mcdio*tarsaI  joint  the  leg  may  be  drawn  inward  and  back- 
ward so  that  the  tube  can  be  placed  directly  OA^er  the  joint 
in  the  position  shown  in  figure  80. 

Ankle. — ^The  anteroposterior  view  of  the  ankle  will  show  the 

lower  extremities  of  tibia  and  fibula,  and  tlie  surfaces  of  the 

astragalus  with  which  they  articulate,   but    it   is  practically 

impossible  to  show  the  os  calcis  in  this  position.     It  will  be 

/better  to  place  the  plate  at  the  back  of  the  ankle  and  the  tube 

pin  front,  directly  over  the  joint.    This  radiograph  can  l>e  made 

either  with  the  patient  lying  dow*n,  or  sitting  in  a  chair  with 

^the  foot  and  leg  suppcjrted  by  the  shelf  mentioned  above,  using 

the  hand-rest  to  clamp  the  ball  of  the  foot  so  that  it  does  not 

move  from  side  to  side. 
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A  lateral  view  of  the  ankle  will  show  the  fibula  better  if 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg  is  placed  nearest  the  plate.  If  this 
radiograph  is  made  with  the  patient  in  a  sitting  position,  it 
will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  place  the  plate  in  a  vertical 
position  and  send  the  rays  throu^  in  a  horizontal  direction. 


Fig.  80.— Method  of  making  antero-posterior  view  of  foot  to  show  medio-tarsal 

joint. 

When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  convenient  to  rest  the  leg  and 
heel  upon  a  narrow  block  of  wood  in  order  to  bring  it  well 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate. 

Leg.— The  above  suggestions  for  radiographing  the  ankle 
apply  equally  well  for  the  leg. 


Fig.  ^L— kiuliMui 
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In  both  the  antero-posterior  ami  lateral  "views  it  will  be 
better  to  place  the  tube  in  such  a  position  that  the  shadows 
of  the  two  bones  do  not  overlap. 

In  making  an  antero-posterior  view  the  tute  should  he  placed 
opposite  the  middle  line  of  the  leg.  In  the  lateral  view  the 
shadows  of  the  two  bones  will  be  separated  if  the  tube  is  placed 
so  that  the  rays  pass  a  little  diagonally  through  the  leg;  t,  e,,  a 
little  in  front  of  the  leg  if  the  plate  is  at  the  inner  side,  and 
a  little  behind  if  the  plate  is  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg. 

Knee-joint. ^Lateral  views  of  the  knee-joint  show  the  tendon 
of  the  quadrieei.)^  extensor,  the  patellar  ligamentj  the  patella, 
and  the  other  bones  of  the  joint. 

The  antero-posterior  viei^-s  asually  show  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  the  head  of  the  fibula,  anrl  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
tibia.  The  patella  is  suiierimijoffed  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  and  usually  shows  only  faintly  unless  the  plate  Is  placed 
in  front  of  the  joint  with  the  tube  behind.  The  semilunar 
fibro-cart ilages  cast  little  or  no  shadow,  and  displacement?^  of 
these  cartilages  are  not  readily  shown  in  a  radiograph.  Sesa- 
moid bones  are  occasionally  shown  in  some  of  the  tendons 
back  of  the  joint. 

The  antero-posterior  view  can  be  made  most  conveniently 
with  the  patient  lying  on  hh  back,  and  the  plate  underneath 
the  joint.  If  it  Is  desired  to  show  the  patella,  or  if  the  joint 
is  anchylosed  in  a  flexed  position^  it  will  be  l>etter  to  place 
the  plate  at  the  front  of  the  knee,  the  patient  lying  face  down- 
ward. 

Lateral  view^  can  be  made  with  the  patient  ]>'ing  on  his 
side  with  the  plate  underneath  the  knee.  There  will  Ix*  less 
danger  of  movement  if  the  leg  is  flexed  or  semiflexed.  The 
head  of  the  fibula  will  Ix?  shown  Ix^t  when  the  plate  is  placed 
at  the  outer  side  of  the^  knee.  The  articular  surfaces  should 
be  accurately  located  in  order  that  tlie  rays  may  Iw?  passed 
directly  through  the  joint.  When  the  knee  Is  very  much  swollen^ 
this  is  not  always  easy.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  patella  is  a 
guide  to  the  joint  in  normal  subjects.  When  this  landmark 
cannot  be  made  use  of,  the  joint  can  be  located  a  little  above 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  which  is  always  palpable. 
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Thi(^ — Radiographs  of  the  thigh  will  ahnost  invariably  be 
made  either  for  examining  fractures  of  the  femur  or  for  locating 
foreign  bodies.  The  proper  relation  with  tube  and  plate  will 
easily  be  secured  with  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position. 

ffip-joint.— The  hip-joint  of  a  lai^  adult  is  a  difficult  subject 
to  radiograph  satisfactorily.  A  good  radiograph  of  this  part 
should  show  the  head  of  the  femur,  the  neck,  and  the  greater 
and  lesser  trochanters  distinctly.  Owing  to  its  position  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  show  the  acetabulum  very  well.  Radio- 
graphs of  this  joint  will  be  useful  in  diagnosis  of  fractures, 
dislocations,  and  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  bones.  In  old 
fractures  there  will  almost  always  be  an  apparent  shortening 
of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  line  of  the  fracture 
will  be  shown  more  or  less  imperfectly.  Unless  there  is  con- 
siderable deformity  it  will  usually  be  impossible  to  judge  how 
firmly  the  fragments  have  united.  For  obvious  reasons  it  will 
be  impossible  to  obtain  lateral  views  of  this  joint. 

Radiographs  of  the  hip-joint  will  usually  be  made  with  the 
most  comfort  to  the  patient  by  having  him  lie  on  his  back 
upon  the  plate  with  the  tube  above,  but  sometimes  when  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  gluteal  region  the  plate 
can  be  brought  very  much  nearer  the  joint  by  placing  it  in 
front  of  the  body,  asing  a  canvas-topped  table,  or  allowing  the 
patient  to  lie  face  downward  on  the  plate.  The  tube  should 
be  18  to  24  inches  awaj'  from  the  plate,  and  at  about  the  level 
of  the  crest  of  the  pubes.  It  may  be  placed  over  the  joint 
or  directly  over  the  median  line.  If  both  sides  of  the  body 
are  shown  for  comparison,  the  tube  will,  of  course,  be  placed 
over  the  median  line  at  the  level  of  the  ])ubic  crest. 

The  anatomical  neck  of  the  femur  will  be  shown  best  if  it 
is  rotated  into  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  plate.  This 
will  be  done  by  turning  the  feet  inward,  strapping  them  to- 
gether, and  placing  a  block  three  or  four  inches  wide  between 
the  heels  to  keep  them  apart.  Sand-bags  should  be  placed 
over  the  knees  to  steady  the  legs.  This  position  of  almost 
complete  adduction  of  the  thighs  will  be  preferable  in  nearly 
every  case,  although  sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  or  necessary 
to  radiograph  the  joint  with  the  thigh  abducted. 
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This  part  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  it  will  be  oecessary 
to  use  a  tube  of  moflerately  high  penetration,  but  H  must  be 
remembered  that  tubes  of  too  great  penetration  will  not  gi\'e 
contrasty  pictures.  A  single  ratliograph  showing  the  whole 
pelvis  will  usually  be  sufReient  in  cases  of  congenital  dislocations. 
Stereoscopic  pictures  of  the  Joint  may  be  made,  or  the  antero- 
posterior ^displacoments  may  be  shown  by  two  radiographs 
made  according  to  the  methods  described  for  the  shoulder- 
joint- 

Head,  Face,  Neck* — In  this  region  we  have  to  consider  the" 
skull,  bonc^  of  the  face,  cervical  vertebne,  lar\Tix,  pharynx, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  trachea  and  esophagus. 

Radiographs  of  the  skull  are  usually  made  for  locating  bullets 
in  the  head  and  pieces  of  metal  in  the  eye.  For  such  injuries 
diagnosis  with  the  x-ray  will  usually  be  satisfactory.  It  is 
sometimes  |3ossible  to  show  in  a  radiograph  fractures  of  the 
skull  and  occasionally  tumors  or  other  lesions  of  the  brain. 
Success  in  the  diagnosis  of  .such  conditions  depends  largely  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  skull,  which  \^aries  greatly  in  different 
imli\itluals.  For  determining  the  position  of  bullets  in  the 
head  and  fonngn bodie!^  in  the  eye  special  apparatus  and  tech- 
nique are  necessary*  and  will  be  described  mider  the  subject 
of  local izat  ion  of  foreign  bodies. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  ex|7osure  to  the  x-ray 
which  is  insufficient  to  caiLse  biu-ns  may  be  enough  to  cause 
loss  of  hair  from  one  side  of  the  head,  and  great  distress  to 
the  patient.  Care  must  therefore  be  exercised  to  avoid  over- 
exposure in  this  part  of  the  body.  The  tube  should  be  about 
15  to  20  inches  from  the  plate. 

In  radiographing  the  skull  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
to  support  the  liead  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  roIL  Espe- 
cially is  this  necessary  if  two  exposures  are  to  l.>e  made  in  the 
same  position  for  the  IfX-ation  of  a  foreign  l>ody,  VC\wn  the 
condition  of  the  patient  will  allow,  the  sitting  posture  will 
be  convenient,  the  head  Iteing  supported  at  tlie  back  by  a 
right-angled  arrangement  of  wood  which  may  be  attached  to 
the  head-rest  of  the  regular  .surgeon  s  chair.  Mackenzie  David- 
son has  made  a  very  convenient  arrangement  of  this  kind 
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which  has  an  adjustable  rest  for  the  chin  to  aid  in  preventing 
movement  of  the  head. 

If  the  patient  is  unable  to  sit  in  a  chair,  he  may  lie  on  his 
back.  For  supporting  the  head  in  this  position  I  have  devised 
an  adjustable  sling  of  canvas  which  is  shown  in  figure  82.  This 
sling  is  adjustable  in  height  to  suit  the  comfort  of  the  subject 


Fig.  82. — Canvas  hainnuK'k  for  supporting  the  head  in  radiogmpliie  exiv)sures. 


and  fits  closely  against  the  head  so  as  to  prevent  rotation. 
It  is  pliable  and  makes  a  fairly  comfortable  pillow. 

For  making  antero-posterior  views  with  the  plate  at  the  hack 
of  the  head  there  is  an  adjastable  shelf  for  supporting  the 
plate.  For  lateral  view  the  plate  is  rested  vertically  upon  this 
shelf,  and  the  rays  passed  through  the  head  in  a  horizontal 
direction.     A  convenient  method  of  making  ant ero- posterior 
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views  with  the  plate  at  the  front  of  the  head  is  to  use  the  eanvas- 
topped  table  and  place  the  tube  underneath. 

Face.— Radiographs  of  the  bones  of  thf*  face  are  usually 
ujisatbfactorj^  I>ecause  the  two  sides  are  sujierim posed  upon 
each  other  in  the  picture.  The  position  which  has  just  been 
mentioned  for  radiographing  the  skull  will  l>e  equally  conve- 
nient for  the  faee. 

Teeth. — Radiograplis  may  be  used  satisfactorily  for  showing 
teeth  which  ha^e  not  erupted^  diseased  conditions  of  the  alveolar 
process,  and  foreign  boflies  such  as  pieces  of  ilrills^  etc. 

Radiographs  showing  the  teeth  may  be  nmdc  on  glass  plates 
in  this  position,  and  by  properly  placing  the  tube  the  shadows 
of  the  tw^o  sides  of  the  jaws  may  Ik*  kept  from  overlapping. 
This  will  be  easier  if  the  mouth  is  kept  open  hy  a  cork  or  piece 
of  wood  placed  bt*twpen  the  teeth.  The  tulK*  may  then  be 
readily  placed  in  such  a  p<isition  that  one  row  of  teeth  will 
be  shown  without  any  other  parts  being  supi^rimposed  ujion 
it*  The  side  to  be  radiographed  will,  of  course,  be  placed 
nearest  the  plate, 

A  better  way  of  radiographing  the  t^eth,  however^  is  to 
place  \*1thin  the  mouth  a  small  piece  of  photographic  film 
enclosed  in  a  water-tight  envelope.  The  best  film  to  use  is 
the  regular  double-coated  cut  film,  although  the  ordinary  roll 
film  used  in  hand  cameras  can  also  be  used.  The  roll  films 
are  thin  enough  so  that  several  layers  may  be  used  in  the 
envelope^  thus  obtaining  sc\Tral  negatives  by  the  same  expas- 
ure.  For  protecting  the  film  against  light  and  moisture  one 
of  the  l>est  materials  is  soft  black  dental  rublwT^  which  ma}' 
be  obtained  from  any  dental  supply  hoase.  This  substance  is 
opaque  to  light  and  fairly  transparent  to  the  ray.  The  thin 
sheets  are  soft  and  sticky,  and  readily  seated  by  pinching  the 
freshly  cut  edges  mth  a  jmir  of  pliers.  The  film  may  be  placetl 
between  two  sheets  of  tissue  pafier  to  prevent  it  from  sticking 
to  the  rubber  and  then  placed  between  two  sheets  of  dental 
rubber.  The  sandwich  thus  formed  may  be  cut  to  any  desired 
size  and  shape  with  scissors j  ami  the  edges  of  the  rul>I>er  pinched 
together,  forming  an  envelope  which  is  ver>^  little  larger  than 
the  film  it  contains.    The  patient  may  hold  the  film  with  his 
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finger  in  the  mouth  behind  the  teeth  which  it  is  desired  to 
radiograph.  With  this  arrangement  the  exposure  will  be  some- 
what less  than  when  the  radiograph  is  made  through  the  side 
of  the  face,  and  it  should  not  exceed  a  few  seconds. 

Neck. — ^The  upper  three  or  four  cervical  vertebrae  cannot  be 
shown  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  because  the  shadow 
of  the  lower  jaw  will  be  superimposed  upon  them.  In  the 
lateral  direction  it  is  usually  feasible  to  show  the  upper  six 
cervical  vertebrae.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  press  the  plate  far 
enough  down  upon  the  shoulder  to  show  the  seventh. 

Displacements  of  these  vertebrae  may  be  shown  by  stereo- 
scopic methods,  or  by  making  two  radiographs  from  different 
positions  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  for  other 
joints.  In  a  good  lateral  \'iew  of  the  neck  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  will  show  faintly,  and  the  trachea  will  appear  as 
a  darker  streak  on  the  negative.  The  hyoid  bone  will  be  shown 
plainly,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  showing  metallic 
bodies,  such  as  pins  and  buttons,  in  this  region.  For  radio- 
graphing the  neck  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  support 
for  the  head  which  has  been  described  before. 

In  order  to  show  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  it  will  some- 
times be  of  advantage  to  place  a  bandage  around  the  shoulder 
so  as  to  press  down  the  muscles  running  between  the  nock 
and  scapula,  and  thus  allow  the  plate  to  be  placed  in  a  slightly 
lower  position. 

Thorax. — Radiographs  of  the  thorax  give  useful  information 
of  many  abnormal  conditions  of  the  organs  in  this  region. 
Areas  of  consolidation  and  cavities  in  the  lungs  due  to  tuber- 
culosis will  be  readily  shown;  abnormal  clianges  in  the  size, 
shape,  and  position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  can  often 
be  demonstrated.  Liquids  in  the  pleural  sac  offer  considerable 
obstruction  to  the  x-rays  and  cast  dense  shadows. 

The  cartilages  of  the  bronchi  vary  considerably  in  tliickness 
in  different  individuals,  and  the  shadows  they  cast  in  the  radio- 
graph have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  areas  of  consolida- 
tion in  the  lungs. 

The  interpretation  of  radiographs  of  this  part  of  the  body 
requires  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
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of  the  pathology  of  these  organs.  This  phase  of  the  subj**ct 
has  been  ably  elucidated  in  the  works  of  Holzknecht,  BeClere, 
Williams,  and  others.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lungs  offer 
very  Uttle  obstruction  to  the  x-rays,  radiographs  of  the  thorax 
may  be  made  with  much  shorter  exposures  than  are  necessary 
for  the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  On  account  of  the  movements  of 
respiration,  it  Is  very  desirable  that  exposure's  in  this  region 
should  be  very  short;  if  possible,  within  the  length  of  time 
that  a  patient  may  hold  his  breath  comfortably.  Radiographs 
of  the  thorax  ha\'e  been  made  with  exposures  of  about  one 
second  bj*  Von  Ziemssen  and  Rieder,  who  use  the  method 
published  by  Rosenthal  in  the  Miincher  medicinisehe  Wochen- 
schrift^  1899,  No.  32,  and  w^iich  is  described  as  follows: 

**  Rosenthal  employs  a  Volt*Ohm  apparatus  with  a  60- 
centinieter  coil,  and  electrolytic  interrupter  and  Volt-Ohm 
tube.  The  time  of  expasure  is  essentially  shortened  by  the 
use  of  two  intensifying  screens,  the  one  being  placed  with  its 
coated  side  against  the  coated  side  of  the  film,  and  the  Schlea^- 
ner  film  laid  between  the  intensifying  screeas,  the  coated  sides 
of  which  are  toward  the  photographic  plate.  These  are  then 
enclosed  in  three  light-tight  envelopes.  The  patient  lies  on 
his  belly  or  back  upon  the  pliotographic  plate,  or  the  plate 
is  placed  uix)n  the  particular  part  desired  to  photograph  and 
tlie  current  is  oi^eaed  for  a  moment  anil  as  quickly  closed. 
The  plates  are  then  removed  and  devcloi>ed  in  the  usual  manner." 

Films  coated  on  both  sides  require  considerable  pains  in  the 
development,  and  the  intensifying  screens  also  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  blurring  or  mottling  w^hich  Is  especially  noticeable  if 
the  exposure  is  a  little  too  long.  In  ordinary  practice,  therefore, 
it  w^ould  seem  just  as  w^ell  to  expose  ten  to  twenty  seconds  J 
(with  the  patient  holding  his  breath),  and  use  the  regular  double 
coated  plates  without  any  inteiif^ifying screens.  Sharper  pictures 
will  be  obtained,  and  the  photographic  manipulations  will  be 
simplified. 

Position  of  the  Patleot, — Cfravity  has  considerable  effect  upon 
the  j>osition  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
better  to  make  the  radiograph  wnth  the  patient  in  the  upright 
posture.     One  of  the  best  arrangements  is  to  let  the  patient 
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sit  in  a  chair  with  the  plate  in  a  holder  clamped  between  him 
and  the  back  of  the  chair,  placing  the  tube  in  front.  Some- 
times it  will  be  desirable  to  make  a  radiograph  with  the  plate 
in  contact  with  the  anterior  wall.  For  such  cases  the  patient 
may  sit  on  a  stool  and  lean  against  a  vertical  support  for  the 
plate.  Dr.  Cowl  has  devised  a  very  good  apparatus  for  sup- 
porting the  plate  in  radiographic  exposures  of  the  thorax  and 
shoulders.    This  arrangehrient  is  shown  in  figure  78. 

Esophagus. — ^The  x-ray  is  seldom,  if  ever,  of  any  value  in 
the  diagnosis  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  esophagus.  The 
walls  of  this  canal  offer  so  little  resistance  to  the  x-rays  that 
they  cast  no  shadow.  In  order  to  show  it,  therefore,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  introduce  a  rubber  tube  filled  with  mercury 
or  shot,  or  to  introduce  bismuth  subnitrate. 

Spinal  Column. — ^The  usefulness  of  radiographs  of  the  spinal 
column  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  size  and  thickness 
of  the  subject.  Usually  they  will  be  satisfactory  for  showing 
lateral  curvatures  and  displacements,  and  in  favorable  cases 
they  may  show  diseased  conditions  of  the  bones. 

Radiographs  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  usually  more  or  less 
'pdistinct  because  of  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sternimi,  the 
liver,  and  the  viscera  of  the  mediastinum.  All  of  these  organs 
are  rather  opaque  to  the  x-rays,  and,  except  in  favorable  cases, 
it  is  impossible  to  show  these  parts  of  the  spine  with  as  much 
clearness  as  may  bo  obtained  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  exposui*e 
should  be  long,  and  the  development  carried  to  a  point  which 
blots  out  the  other  structures  of  the  thorax.  The  plate  will,  of 
course,  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  patient  and  the  tube  in  front. 
The  density  of  the  shadows  of  the  superimposed  tissues  will 
be  reduced  by  placing  the  tube  as  close  to  the  front  of  the 
body  as  safety  will  permit,  say  at  a  distance  of  6  to  8  inches 
from  the  skin.  The  patient  may  be  placed  either  in  a  sitting 
posture,  or  he  may  lie  on  the  plate;  or  in  case  the  back  is  so 
tender  that  it  is  not  comfortable  to  lie  on  the  hard  plate,  he 
may  lie  face  down  upon  a  canvas  stretcher  and  the  plate  may 
rest  by  gravity  over  the  back,  the  tube  being  placed  under- 
neath. 

Lumbar  Vertebrae. — For  radiogra{)hing  the  lumbar  vertehnc 
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the  plate  will,  of  course,  be  placed  at  the  hack,  and  the  tube 
m  front  and  m  near  the  abdomen  as  safety  will  permit.  The 
plate  should  be  deve!o]>ed  to  the  point  which  blots  out  most 
of  the  other  structures  m  this  region*  The  jienetration  of  the 
tube  wfll  have  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  subject.  A  fair  pene- 
tration will  be  necessa^^^  but  it  is  well  to  use  as  low  a  pene- 
tration as  the  thiekiiess  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

Abdomen  and  Pelvis. — -In  the  region  below  the  diaphragm, 
radiopniplis  may  be  satisfactorily  used  for  showing  the  lumbar 
vertebrre^  for  detecting  stories  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder, 
and  for  the  location  of  bullets  or  other  foreign  bodies.  In  a 
few  cases  they  may  show  gall-stones,  enlargements  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  or  maj"  Ix-  used  for  obtaining  measurements  of  ths 
diameters  of  the  pelvis,  ete. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  offer  so  little  oljstruction  to  the 
x-ray  that  ordinarily  they  do  not  proiluce  any  distinct  shadows 
U[.>on  the  plate.  In  order  to  sliow  their  outlines  two  or  three 
methods  lia^'e  been  suggr^sted.  One  of  these  Is  to  place  in 
the  orgaas  some  inert  substance,  such  as  l>ismuth  subnitrate, 
which  will  cai5t  a  shafiow.  Another  is  to  empty  the  canal  of 
its  contents,  and  inflate  it  with  air,  in  which  case  the  hollow 
spaces  will  sho\^^  as  tiark  s|>ots  on  the  negative.  In  case  of 
the  stomach  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  distend  the  organ 
with  ain  and  insufflate  with  bismuth  subnitrat^  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  emplr»vi*d  b}-  stomach  sj^cialists. 

Usually  it  will  be  found  that  the  antero-jxjsterior  \dew  Is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  made  with  satisfaction  in  this  region. 
The  patient  may  either  lie  on  the  plate,  or  upon  a  stretcher 
with  the  plate  supported  abo^'e  him  according  to  Shenton  s 
method,  or  the  plate  may  be  placed  underneath  the  stretcher 
as  ati\ised  l>y  Dr,  Williams,  Exposures  for  this  part  of  the 
body  will  be  among  the  longest  that  have  to  be  made, 

Radiograplis  of  the  pelvic  region  will  be  usually  made  with 
the  most  comfort  by  ha^'ing  the  patient  lie  with  his  buttocks 
upon  the  plate  and  placing  the  tulie  aliove.  The  exact  [position 
of  the  tube  will  be  determined  according  to  just  what  it  i^ 
desired  to  show*.  For  stones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ureters 
a  position  should  l3e  chasen  which  will  throw  the  shadow  of 
13 
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the  stone  between  the  shadows  of  the  sacrum  and  the  os  in- 
nominatum.  It  may  sometimes  be  impossible  to  show  a  stone 
in  the  portion  of  the  ureter  which  lies  opposite  the  ilio-sacral 
synchrondrosis,  because  its  shadow  may  be  obscured  by  the 
shadow  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  devised  for  obtaining  from 
radiographic  shadows  the  true  dimensions  of  the  pelvic  outlet, 
but  they  are  all  more  or  less  complicated  and  uncertain.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  is  to  determine  the  true  position  in  space 
of  the  different  points  of  the  boundaries  by  methods  which 
are  used  for  location  of  foreign  bodies,  and  determine  the 
diameters  by  graphical  methods. 

Stones  in  the  Bladder. — For  stones  in  the  bladder  the  best 
position  is  to  place  the  patient  lying  face  downward  with  the 
plate  underneath  the  pelvis.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to 
cause  the  stone  to  occupy  such  a  position  that  its  shadow 
will  fall  above  the  shadows  of  the  pubes.  The  table  should 
be  tilted  so  that  gravitation  will  carry  the  stone  forward  and 
upward.  The  thighs  should  be  somewhat  abducted  and  the  tube 
placed  at  a  level  well  below  the  folds  of  the  nates  so  that  the 
rays  will  pass  upward  and  forward  tlirough  the  true  pelvis 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacrum.  This  will  usually  throw  the  shadow  of  the  stone  well 
above  that  of  the  synipliysis  pubis. 

Stones  in  the  Kidneys  and  Upper  Part  of  Ureters. — It  cannot 
be  said  that  diagnosis  of  renal  calculi  by  means  of  the  .r-ray 
is  in  all  caf^es  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining;  radio- 
graphs of  kidney  stones  will  depend  upon  the  size  and  compo- 
sition of  the  stone,  and  perhaps  more  upon  the  size  of  the 
subject. 

Pure  uric  acid  stones  offer  very  little  obstruction  to  the  rays, 
and  cast  very  faint  shadows.  It  is  possible*  that  no  ra(lio.!z:raph 
will  absolutely  exclude  the  j)()ssil)ility  of  a  uric  acid  stone. 
Fortunately,  howc^ver,  there  is  almost  always  present  in  these 
stones  a  sufficient  (juantity  of  oxalate  or  phosphate  of  calcium 
to  cast  fairly  good  shadows. 

A  good  radiographic  shadow  of  a  stc)ne  may  he  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  existence,   but  except   in  favoral)le 
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subjects  if  the  ratliopfraph  faik  to  show  a  stone  its  absence 
cannot  be  estabhshed  with  certainty.  In  general  if  the  radio- 
graph shows  well  the  shadow  of  the  twelfth  rib,  an<!  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra^,  it  is  good  (*nough  to  show 
a  stone,  and  if  in  two  or  three  such  rarliographs  no  stone  is 
shown  it  may  be  taken  as  very  probable  that  none  is  present. 

The  plate  should  be  m variably  placed  at  the  Imek  of  the 
patient,  and  at  least  one  plate  should  l>t*  made  which  covers 
both  kidne}*s  and  which  extends  dowa  far  enough  to  take  in 
tlie  portion  of  the  ureters  above  the  ilium.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  stont^s  are  found  on  the  sitle  opposite  to  that 
in  which  the  pain  is  felt. 

In  radiographing  stones  in  the  kidneys  it  is  always  advisable 
to  use  two  plates,  pUicing  one  on  top  of  the  other.  It  will 
frequently  happen  that  the  lower  plate  will  be  better  than 
the  one  nearest  the  body,  but  the  real  reason  for  employing 
two  plates  is  that  with  a  single  negative  a  spot  may  appear 
which  might  be  due  to  a  stone  in  the  kidney,  or  to  an  accident 
in  development.  If  the  spot  appears  in  the  same  position  on 
two  superimpoBed  plates,  the  question  is  cleared  up. 

The  tul)e  should  Ix^  placed  directly  in  front,  and  may  be 
in  the  median  line;  or  if  only  one  kidney  is  to  be  shown,  a 
little  to  the  right  or  left,  at  the  level  of  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter. 
The  movements  of  respiration  c^aiLso  more  or  less  disturbance 
of  this  region;  it  is  therefore  desirable  tliat  the  piitient  hold 
his  breath  during  the  exposure^  which^  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, should  not  exceed  one  minute  in  duration. 

Shenton  prefers  to  place  the  patient  face  do%vn  U{x>n  a  stretcher 
and  rest  the  plate  Ujxjn  the  back.  This  method  has  tlie  aih'an- 
tage  that  a  fluorescent  screen  may  Ix*  placed  over  the  plate  and 
thtis  gi^'e  a  constant  indication  ok  to  the  character  of  the  rays 
delivered  by  the  tube. 

If  long  exjxjsures  are  made,  Shenton 'S  position  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  compresses  the  abdominal  viscera,  reilucing 
somewhat  the  movements  of  respiration,  A  somewhat  easier 
method  is  to  allow  the  j}atient  to  lie  on  his  back  with  the  plate 
underneath,  and  place  (he  tube  above*  This  jxjsition  allows 
the  operator  to  watch  the  target  of  the  tube  to  see  that  it  does 
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not  become  overheated.  It  is  obvious  that  the  water-cooled 
tubes,  as  th?y  are  generally  constructed,  cannot  be  used  in 
the  position  required  in  Shen ton's  method,  for  the  reason  that 
the  water  would  flow  away  from  the  target  and  vapor  or  air 
collect  in  its  place. 

The  contents  of  the  intestines  in  front  of  the  kidneys  and  ureters 
may  cast  shadows  which  help  to  make  radiographs  of  this  region 
indistinct.  It  has  therefore  been  recommended  to  make  the  ex- 
posure after  the  intestines  have  been  emptied  as  nearly  as  possible 
by  purgatives  and  rectal  irrigations.  This,  however,  is  an  incon- 
venient and  unpleasant  procedure.  A  few  months  ago  Dr.  G. 
W.  Roberts,  of  New  York,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  com- 
pressing into  the  abdomen  over  the  region  of  the  kidney  a 
drum  of  material  transparent  to  the  rays,  for  the  purpose  of 


Fig.  83. — Compressing:  the  alxlonien  with  ^as  hall  for  ra<lio«j:rai)hin«:  kidneys, 

vertehrtU,  etc. 

reducing  the  thickn(\^s  of  the  part  through  which  the  rays  may 
pass.  I  have  therefore  devised  two  or  thnn'  methods  of  carry- 
ing out  this  suggestion.  One  of  these  methods  is  illustrated 
in  figure  83.  A  ball  of  very  tliin  pure  rul)l)er  iWhd  with  air 
and  covered  by  fine  netting  is  conipress(»d,  by  nutans  of  a  canvas 
band,  deeply  into  tlie  abdomen.  It  olTers  very  little  obstruction 
to  the  ray  and  probably  compresses  the  contcMits  of  the  intes- 
tines from  those  i)ortions  which  lie  undernc^ath  the  ball.  Tt 
also  compresses  the  abdominal  wall  in  this  region,  and  in 
some  cases  the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  body  through 
w^hich  the  rays  pavss  may  be  reduced  as  much  as  one-tliinl. 
The  same  arrangement  can  be  ased  with  advantage*  sometinu^s 
in  radiographing  the  luml)ar  vertebra\ 

Gall-stones. — Radiographs    showing    gall-stones    hav(*    be(Mi 
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obtained  by  a  number  of  operators,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
siiccess  in  this  work  is  obtained  in  a  vary  small  percentage 
of  the  cases.  The  material  of  which  most  gallstones  are  formed 
offers  very  little  obstruction  to  the  ray,  and  they  therefore 
cast  very  faint  shadows.  Moreover^  the  gall-blatlder  is  so 
situated  that  in  order  to  cast  a  shadow  of  this  part  the  rav^s 
must  pass  througii  other  viscera  of  considerable  density.  The 
best  position  is  to  place  the  patient  face  down  upon  the  plate, 
bending  the  body  I>ackward  by  placing  supports  under  the 
thorax  and  pelvis.  This  tends  to  push  the  gall-bladder  below 
the  free  border  of  the  liA^er.  For  the  same  reason  it  has  been 
recommended  to  make  the  radiograph  during  full  inspiration. 
The  tulie  should  be  placed  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line^  and  opposite  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  free 
border  of  the  liver. 
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The  exact  determination  of  the  position  of  foreign  objects 
in  the  body  by  means  of  the  x-ray  is  s  subject  to  which  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  devoted,  and  a  great  many  ingenious 
and  excellent  devices  for  this  purpose  have  l>een  invented 

A  single  radiograph  of  a  bullet  in  the  abdomen  gives  very 
little  information  as  to  its  depth  and  true  space  relations.  The 
simplest  method  of  determining  the  depth  would  be  to  make 
two  radiographs  from  directioas  at  riglit  angles  to  each  other — 
an  antero-posterior  and  a  lateral  \iew,  for  example.  For  many 
cases  this  method  will  Ix?  sufficiently  accurate,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  methoils  will  never  be  exactly 
correct  unle,ss  the  x-ra}'S  pass  through  the  foreign  body  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plates — a  condition 
wliich  can  Ix^  reached  onl}'  approximately  in  practice,  unless 
the  body  can  be  located  first  with  the  fluora^cope.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  this  will  be  impossible,  and  these  am 
the  very  cases  in  which  the  greatest  accuracy  is  necessai^"; 
for  example,  the  determination  of  the  position  of  small  frag- 
ments of  bullets  in  the  head,  and  of  small  pieces  of  steel  in 
the  eye. 

In  the  abdomen  it  may  be  perfectly  easy  to  obtain  an  antero- 
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posterior  view  of  a  bullet,  but  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
show  it  in  a  lateral  view,  and  the  only  method  therefore  appli- 
cable to  such  a  case  is  to  make  two  antero-posterior  \ievrs 
with  the  tube  in  slightly  different  positions  and  determine  the 
position  of  the  foreign  body  by  triangulation. 

In  order  to  make  this  triangulation  it  is  necessary^  to  know 
accurately  the  distance  of  the  source  of  the  ray  from  the  plate 
and  the  exact  position  on  the  plate  of  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
passing  through  the  source  of  the  x-ray.  It  is  convenient  to 
mark  with  a  piece  of  metal  wire  some  part  of  the  body  which 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  plate.  The  position  of  the  shadow 
of  this  wire  will  be  the  same  in  any  position  of  the  tube,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  aseful  'Mamhnark." 

Mackenzie  Davidson  has  worked  out  a  very  beautiful  method 
of  doing  this  work.  This  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a 
tul)o-hohler  arrangement  which  enables  careful  measurements 
to  l>o  nmde  of  the  position  of  the  tube  with  reference  to  some 
known  object  on  the  plate*.  Two  exposures  may  be  made  on 
tlH^  «une  plate,  with  thin  subjects,  but  when  the  part  is  thick  it 
will  N^  In^ttor  to  us^e  separate  plates,  and  make  a  tracing  from 
\H>th  pl«tt\^  showing  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  shadows 
of  tho  ftm^ign  IkhIv  due  to  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
tnJv^.  This  n\ethoil  was  described  in  an  article  in  the  Archives 
i\i  X]\%^  KontgtMi  I\ay»  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  below: 

'^Tho  theory  o{  the  method  is  essentially  this:  A  Crookes  tube 
i>j  ^Nj^^tNs}  in  .^^  hoMvr  which  can  slide  horizontally.  A  i)orp(»n- 
tlitN^Uv  is  d<\^p|HHl  fn>m  th(»  point  in  the  anode  of  th(^  tube 
wlx^^v  tW  .;^  Ts^^ys  iM*iginat(»  on  the  pouit  where  the  two  wires 
t-^TVVJv  A^,^h  >\|her  at  rigl\t  angles,  and  one  of  the  win^s  must 
K-^  )V^vaJV)  tx^  the  horizimtal  bar  along  which  the  tul)e-]iol(ler 
v?si<xx.  xns  ^K>^t  when  a  tube  is  displaced  along  the  bar  a  p(T- 
ys^'sInnjkV  xi^xnvjysl  fn^m  the  .r-ray  point  in  the  anode  would 
*»Vn\v  V  xsi^  this  wiiv.  The  wires  in  reality  represent  two 
:Om.s\x  %i^  -^^^1  H^\^U\s  to  each  other,  the  i)hotograpliio  ])lale 
^..>VN^..M^^  liV  thuvl  plalu^  Kventually  I  obtain  the  three 
xsx.i:.,,  V.V  ,v  vV  tv^ivi^n  biHly  from  the  three  planes  whicli 
--  .  v^^*>,  4'j^Jvv^  iv^  eaeh  (»ther  and  whose  relation  to  the 
vv-    N    -K    \v   sNti;  V  Usl\  ^kiagraplied  is  known. 
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*^For  practical  purpa^es  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  wires 
stretched  across  a  flat  hoard  or  a  sheet  of  ^nilcanite^  which  can 
be  placed  on  the  table  in  the  correct  iK)Ritlon  below  the  hori- 
zontal bar  and  fixed  on  the  table  by  means  of  tl rawing  pins. 
The  wires  being  inked  so  as  to  mark  the  skin,  a  photogj'aphic 
plate  enclosed  in  black  paper  in  the  usual  way  is  placed  beneath 
the  cross- wires.  The  perpendicular  distance  from  the  anode  to 
where  the  wires  cross  each  other  is  carefully  nieasiu^ed  and 
noted. 

**It  does  not  mntter  very  much  to  what  distance  apart  the 
tube  is  to  be  displaced  in  order  to  take  the  two  skiagrariiB — 21. 
5  inches  or  more  displacement  may  be  given.  Having  flecided 
thiSj  the  movable  clips  are  so  placed  as  to  limit  the  slidirifi: 
of  the  tube-holder  to  the  required  extent.  The  tube  is  tlien 
displaced  to  one  side,  and  the  patient  places  the  part  to  be 
photographed  on  the  cross-wires,  being  careful  not  to  move, 
once  the  skin  has  come  in  contact  with  the  wires,  because  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  shadows  of  the  cross- 
wires  on  the  negati\e  should  register  with  the  ink-mark  left 
on  the  patient's  skin.  Further^  it  is  convenient  to  put  a  small 
coin  on  one  corner  of  the  plate,  and  also  a  mark  on  the  patient  s 
skin  nearest  it.  Tliis  reminds  the  operator  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  plates  to  the  skin. 

'*One  exposure  is  made,  and  the  tube  is  displaced  to  the 
other  side  up  to  the  clip,  and  a  second  exposure  is  given,  on 
the  same  plate  preferably,  or  upon  a  tlifferent  plate  provided 
a  suitable  apparatus  be  used  to  enable  the  plates  to  be  changed 
without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  parts  at  all, 

'*  Having  developed  and  fixed  the  negatives,  it  will  show  a 
single  shadow  of  the  cross-wires^  but  two  shadows  of  the  foreign 
bofly.  In  order  to  interpret  this  con-ectly  I  de\ised  the  fr>llow- 
ing  apparatus,  which  may  be  called  the  'cross-thread  localizer' 
(see  Fig.  S5)*  A  sheet  of  plat^*  glass  is  fixed  horizontally  having 
two  lines  marked  upon  its  surface  crossing  at  right  angles  in 
the  center,  A  mirror  hinged  below  it  allows  the  light  to  be 
reflect^nl  from  below  so  m  to  render  details  of  the  negatives 
placed  upon  it  visible  by  transmitted  light. 

**A  scale  fast«»ned  to  a  horizontal  bar  slides  up  and  down 
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on  two  rods  which  support  its  ends.  The  scale  has  small 
notches  opposite  its  marks.  This  is  so  placed  that  a  perpen- 
dicular dropped  from  the  0  or  middle  part  of  the  scale  falls 
exactly  where  the  lines  cross  on  the  glass  at  stage.  Further, 
the  edge  of  the  scale  is  parallel  to  the  line  running  right  and 
left  on  the  glass.    The  negative  is  now  placed  upon  the  glass 

stage,  being  careful  to 
bring  the  shadows  of  the 
cross-wires  into  register 
with  the  cross  on  the 
stage,  and  placed  with 
its  marked  quadrant  in 
correct  position.  The 
gelatin  surface  of  the 
plate  can  be  protected 
by  a  thin  transparent 
sheet  of  celluloid. 

*'The  scale  is  now 
raised  or  lowered  so  as 
to  bring  the  0  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  distance 
above  the  negative  as 
the  anode  of  the  tube 
when  the  negative  was 
produced.  All  that  is 
now  necessary  is  to 
place  a  fine  silk  thread 
through  the  notch  on 
one  side  of  the  0  on 
the  scale  and  another 
thread  througli  the 
notch  on  the  other  side 
exactly  the  same  distance  apart  as  that  which  measured  the 
displacement  of  the  x-ray  tube. 

"Small  weights  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  two  threads 
to  keep  them  taut,  while  the  other  ends  are  thn^aded  into 
fine  needles  fastened  to  a  piece  of  lead.  Thas  the  needle  with 
the  thread  can  be  placed  upon  any  point  of  the  negati\'e  and 


Fig.  8,->.. 


-Mackenzie   Davidson's  cross-thread 
lociilizer. 
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remaLn  in  position.  In  short,  the  negative  is  now  relative  to 
the  cross-line^,  the  scale,  and  the  notches  from  which  the  two 
threads  come,  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  to  the  crnss-wireB 
with  Crookes  tube  when  being  produced. 

*'A  needle  with  a  thread  h  placed  upon  any  point  on  one 
of  the  shadows  of  the  foreign  bodies,  and  the  other  needle 
Is  placed  upon  a  corresponding  point  in  the  other  shadow, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  tlie  threads  croas  each  other,  just 
touching  and  no  more.  The  point  where  they  cross  represents 
the  position  of  the  foreign  body,  A  perpendicular  can  l>e 
dropped  from  this  point  to  the  negative  below,  and  a  mark 
made  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the  negative.  Then  with 
a  pair  of  compasses  the  distance  of  thi.s  ix>int  from  the  two 
cross- wires  can  bf^  measunnL 

*'The  height  of  the  point  where  the  thread"?  cross  gives  one 
coordinate;  that  is,  the  depth  of  the  foreign  body  below  the 
skin  which  rested  on  the  photographic  plate.  The  other  two 
measurements  give  the  other  two  coordinates.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  these  measurements  can  \ye  noted  thus. 

''As  the  mark  of  the  wire  is  left  on  the  patient's  skin,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  measure  the  two  coortlinates  on  the  skin 
that  give  the  p>int  1h4ow  wliich  the  foreign  body  will  be  found 
at  the  depth  given  by  the  third  coordinate."* 

Davidson  has  appUed  this  method  to  determine  the  pasition 
of  foreign  bodies  in  the  ey*\ 

Dr,  Cowl,  of  Berlin,  has  recently  published  a  new  method 
of  locating  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  which  consists  in  making 
one  lateral  view  through  the  side  of  tlie  head  antl  anotlier 
with  the  plate  placefl  in  the  mouth,  and  the  tulx*  plac<*d  directly 
over  t!ie  head  so  that  the  shadow  is  cast  downward  upon  the 
plate  and  therefore  shows  the  antero-pasterior  distance.  In 
using  this  methcKl  it  is,  of  course,  neceasary  to  place  on  the 
orbit  or  in  some  iK>sitlon  near  it  wires  or  pieces  of  metal  whieh 
may  be  used  as  guid(*s  in  making  measurements.  The  shadow 
will  then  show  the  position  of  the  foreign  body  with  reference 
to  these  metallic  markei-s. 

In  locating  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye  it  is  important  to  prevent 

*  Archives  of  the  Rontgen  Rii>',  May,  IS»8. 
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rotation  of  the  orbit  while  exposure  is  being  made.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  having  the  patient  look  steadily  at  a  fixed 
object  several  feet  in  front  of  him. 

In  practice  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  measurements 
of  the  position  of  a  tube  with  a  tape-line  or  scale  which  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  use  in  determining  the  depth  of  a 
body  by  triangulation.  To  assist  in  determining  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  tube  I  have  been  using  for  several  years  the  simple 
apparatas  which  is  shown  in  figure  86;  it  consists  of  two  or 
more  metal  rods  which  are  pointed  at  each  end  and  held  in 
a  framework  of  wood  or  aluminum  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  placed  on  a  plate,  and  will  be  exactly  perpendicular  to 


Fig.  H(). — WimkUmi  l)]o:-k  containing  pointed  motol  rod;-*,  for  use  in  deti'rniining 
lK)sition  of  source  of  .r-ray  in  locating  foreign  bodies. 


it.  ^^^len  the  radiograph  is  made,  these  two  motal  rods  will 
cast  pointed  shadows  on  the  plate  whicli  make  an  angle  with 
each  other.  Now,  if  lines  be  drawn  through  the  i)oints  of  these 
shadows  they  will  intersect  in  a  point  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  through  the  source  of  the  x-ray.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  source  of  the  j-ray  may  be  measured  with  fair 
accuracy  by  measuring  with  a  tape-line  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  target  to  the  plate,  but  it  may  also  be  dc^termined 
by  calculating  the  altitude  of  the  right-angled  triangle  whoso 
base  is  a  line  between  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  and  the 
end  of  the  shadow  of  one  of  these  metal  rods.  This  triangle 
will  be  similar  to  the  triangle  whose  base  is  the  shadow  of 
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the  rod  and  whose  altitude  is  the  length  of  the  rod,  both  of 
which  factors  are  known.  If  the  two  exposures  are  made  on 
the  same  plate,  thf*  localization  may  Ik^  made  very  readily  by 
using  the  Mackenzie  Davitlson  cross-thread  apparatus,  adjusting 
the  support  of  the  cross-threads  directly  ov'Br  the  twf^  points 
on  the  plate  which  mark  the  sources  of  the  x-ray,  anti  by  earrj^ing 
the  lower  ends  of  the  threads  to  similar  points  in  the  two  shadows 
of  the  foreign  bodie^^.  If  the  exposures  are  made  on  separate 
plates,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  tracing  which  shows 
the  two  sources  of  the  J-ray,  the  two  shadows  of  the  foreign 


Fig,  87, — Diagram  iUuftimting  method  of  localiieation. 


bmly,  and  the  guifle  marker  which  is  placed  in  contact  i^ith 
the  plate»  and  whose  shadow  occupies  the  same  position  in 
Iwlli  exj^jsures.  This  guirlc  mark  is  neo4>ssnry  in  order  to 
adjust  the  tracing  to  projx^r  relation  with  the  two  plates. 

The  determination  of  i^pace  relation  of  the  body  with  refer- 
ence to  the  plate  may  also  be  made  by  simple  graphic 
methods  which  will  l>e  obvious,  A  general  idea  of  how  the 
shado^^  enable  the  sources  of  x-ray  and  the  position  of  the 
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foreign  body  to  be  determined  is  shown  in  figures  87  and  88. 
In  order  to  refer  the  measurements  on  the  plate  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  on  some  part  of  the 
skin  which  Is  in  contact  with  the  plate  a  mark  whose  position 
is  shown  in  both  plates.  The  mark  on  the  skin  may  be  made 
with  tincture  of  iodin  or  silver  nitrate  which  will  remain  after 
the  part  has  been  scrubbed  for  operation.  If  this  mark  is 
covered  with  a  small  piece  of  lead  wire  held  in  position  by 
surgeon's  plaster,  its  position  will  be  shown  on  the  photographic 
plate,  and  measurements  can  be  referred  to  it. 

Apparatas  and  methods  for  localization  depending  on  the 
same  principles  have  been  devised  by  Borrell  and  others. 


Fig.  8H. — Plan  illu.strating  iiietluKl  of  hK-aliziition. 

Stereoscopic  Radiographs. — It  was  pointed  out  by  I']lihu 
Thomson  in  1896  that  two  radiographs  of  an  object  made 
by  displacing  the  source  of  j-ray  through  a  liorizontal  dis- 
tance of  about  2\  niches  with  tlie  tube  about  10  inches  from 
the  plate,  would,  when  viewed  throuf2:h  a  stereoscope,  <rive  the 
appearance  of  relief.  The  vaUu^  of  such  ra(liograi)hs  in  showing; 
the  position  of  fragments  of  fractun^l  bone  or  of  a  foreign 
object  in  the  body  will  be  obvious. 

Mack(Mizie  Davidson  worked  out  a  practical  nu^lhod  of 
making  such  radiographs  and  used  the*  Wlu^atstone  ster(M)sc()pe 
for  viewing  them. 
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In  making  stereoscopic  radiographs  great  care  must  be  exer* 
cLsed  in  two  or  three  details.  The  two  exposures  must  be  made 
without  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  subject.  This  necessi- 
tates supporting  it  upon  a  thin  substance  which  is  transparent 
to  the  x-ray  beneath  which  iilates  may  be  inserted  or  removed 
without  disturbing  the  object.  The  two  radiographs  must  be  ad- 
justed to  a  common  level,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel 
with  the  line  through  ^^'hicli  tlie  source  of  j-ray  Ls  mo^^d  in  the 
two  exposures.  Radiograpiis^  milike  most  photographs,  rarely 
show  points  from  which  they  can  be  accurately  leveled,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  produce  an  artificial  base-hue  by 
which  they  can  l>e  placed  in  the  proper  pa^ition  for  the  stereo- 
scope. The  WTappings  ordinarily  used  for  z-ray  plates  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  plate,  allowing  consideralx*  shifting 
Tftithin  them,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  use  the  edge  of  the  plate 
as  a  base-line.  I  have  developed  at  the  Edward  N.  Ciibbs 
A'-ray  laboratory  an  appliance  Bho^\Ti  in  figure  89  for  making 
stei'eoscnpic  mthographs.  The  object  to  be  radiographed  is 
supfiorted  by  a  sheet  nf  celluloicl  about  y^  of  an  inch  thick 
stn;»tched  between  sup|x>rts  on  the  base.  On  the  bafie  is 
a  V-shaped  gui<!e  on  which  slides  a  block  carrying  the  tulx*- 
holtler,  A  scale  measures  the  distance  through  which  the 
tulx*-holder  is  moved.  Underneath  the  celluloid  sheet  and 
resting  upon  the  plate  is  a  strip  of  copper  held  loosely  by  two 
pins  in  such  a  way  that  its  edge  remains  always  parallel  with 
the  V-shaped  guide^  and  therefore  with  the  line  through  which 
the  x-ray  tube  is  moved.  The  tube-holder  is  in  many  respects 
like  the  one  shown  in  figure  63^  Imt  it  tt  supported  on  a  block 
which  slides  on  a  V-shajxid  guide  fa.stened  to  the  base. 

In  using  the  apiKU^atus  the  subject  is  supported  by  the  cellulotd 
sheets  the  plate  is  slipped  underneath  this  sheet  and  under 
the  copi^er  strip  so  that  the  edge  of  the  copper  strip  casts  a 
shallow  at  the  margin  of  the  plate.  The  tul>e  is  adjusted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  good  radiograph  of  the  jjart*  The 
exposure  Is  made,  the  plate  is  removed,  and  another  one  inserted 
in.  Us  place,  and  the  tulx*-holder  moved  by  means  of  the  sliding 
block  througli  the  desired  distance ,  which  will  be  indicated  on 
the  scale.     Another  exposure  is  made  in  the  same  way.    The 
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copper  strip  above  referred  to  is  perforated  at  two  or  three 
points  with  small  apertures  whose  shadows  enable  corresponding 
points  on  the  two  plates  to  be  referred  to  each  other.  This 
apparatus  may  also  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  making 


Fig.  89. — Api>aratiis  for  niakinj^  nuliojjra]>lis  for  use  with  the  stereoscope  or  for 
kK'<ition  of  foreign  Ixwlies. 


two  exposures  for  locating  foreign  bodirs  after  tlie  method 
descril)od  above.  In  fact,  two  stereoscopic  plates  may  be  iis(m1 
with  Mackenzie  Davidson's  localizer  for  this  purpose.  Localiza- 
tion, however,  will  be  more  accurate  if  tube  Is  moved  through 
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a  greater  distance  than  will  be  advisable  for  obtuiiiing  stereo- 
scopic pffeets. 

Owing  to  the  largn  size  of  plates  necei^sary  for  radiographic 
work,  stereoscopic  racliographs  niiBt  bo  viewed  througli  some 
special  form  of  stereoscope,  or  reduced  to  proper  size  for  the 
oniiuarj'  stereoscope.  For  the  ordinary  stereoscopr  the  picture 
should  not  exceed  21  inches  in  width,  and  the  reduction  of 
large  rafliograi)hs  to  this  size  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble.  A\lieatstone's  stereoscope  is  almost  universally  em- 
ployed for  observing  the  kirgp  pictures. 

Two  excellent  tyjX^s  of  this  stereoscope  have  been  dtniBed 
by  Dr.  L.  A.  Weigek  of  Rochester,  and  Dr.  Alexander  B,  Johnson, 
of  New  York  city.    The  Wheatstone  stereoscope  consists  of  two 


Fig.  IKh — Wcigers  itiodiftoatiou  of  the  Wlient^Htoru!  fttvrEOJwjope. 


mirrors  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  supporting  the  pictures,  so  that  an  nh^erver  who 
places  his  eyes  opposite  the  two  mirrors  will  see  one  picture 
with  one  eye  and  the  other  picture  with  the  other  eye,  T)r, 
Weigel'^  arrangement  {see  I'ig.  90)  has  a  very  goofl  means 
for  varying  the  intensity  of  the  light,  by  shifting  the  distance 
of  the  incandescent  lamp  from  the  negative,  uliich  accomplishes 
the  result  without  any  change  in  the  color  of  the  light  iind 
enables  two  negatives  of  unec^ual  density  to  be  equalh'  illum- 
inated. Dr.  Johnson's  instrument  hiLs  a  bellows,  which  excludes 
reflected  light  from  the  negati^*e  and  therefore  makes  it  possible 
to  use  the  apparatus  in  a  room  not  completely  darkened, 
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Interpretation  of  the  Negative. — ^Radiographs  differ  in  many 
essentials  from  other  pictures,  and  skill  in  interpreting  them 
can  be  acquired  only  by  considerable  experience.  It  may  be 
useful  here  to  mention  a  few  points  which  must  always  be 
con9idered.  It  has  been  stated  before  that  a  radiograph  must 
always  be  considered  as  a  shadow  of  the  part,  and  not  as  a 
picture.  In  a  good  radiograph  the  shading,  due  to  varying 
thickness  and  varying  penetrability  of  different  parts  of  the 
subject,  often  gives  an  appearance  of  perspective  which  may 
be  quite  misleading.  A  little  practice  with  the  skeleton  and 
incandescent  lamp  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter 
will  often  be  of  great  value  in  helping  correctly  to  interpret 
a  radic^raph. 

In  cases  of  fracture  and  dislocation  in  which  the  mere  idea 
of  position  is  all  that  is  sought  the  interpretation  will  be  fairly 
easy,  but  for  determining  the  nature  of  diseased  conditions 
much  more  judgment  will  be  required. 

Malignant  diseases  of  the  bone  invariably  cause  them  to 
become  more  transparent,  the  ray  thus  producing  in  the  n^ative 
dark  spots,  and  in  the  print  light  spots.  In  nearly  all  advanced 
malignant  growths  of  the  bone  a  pushing-out  of  the  periosteum 
will  be  shown.  In  tubercular  bones  there  will  be  greater  trans- 
parency and  a  peculiar  lack  of  contrast  of  the  bones  with  the 
flesh  which  will  be  readily  recognizetl  with  a  little  practice. 
Very  often  in  bone  injuries  of  long  standing  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  transparency  due  to  a  thinning  of  the  compact 
tissue  which  results  from  a  lack  of  nutrition.  In  these  cases 
it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  distinguLsh  between  a  tubercular 
bone  and  one  in  which  there  is  atrophy  due  to  lack  of  nutrition. 
In  bone  atrophy  there  is  less  disturbance  of  the  structure  of 
the  cancellous  tissue. 

Careful  attention  to  methods  of  localization  will  prevent 
errors  in  determining  the  position  of  foreign  bodies  by  the 
x-ray. 


CHAPTEH  Ml. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR 
MANIPULATION, 

It  is  probably  true  that  as  many  unsatisfactory  radiographs 
are  due  to  improi^er  manipulation  of  the  photographic  plate 
as  to  improi>er  exposurci^  to  the  x-ray.  Some  radiograjiliprs 
entrust  the  development  of  their  plates  to  the  profp«!sional 
photographer  or  to  a  more  or  less  unskilled  assistant.  Occa- 
sionally one  may  find  a  photographer  who  i.s  skilful  enough 
and  careful  enough  to  obtain  gooil  result.s  from  jr-ray  exposures, 
but  such  men  are  rare  exceptions.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  a*s  well  as  to  avoid  annoying  delays,  risk  of  breakage, 
etc,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Ronlgen  worker  to  develop  his 
own  plates,  or  at  least  to  have  them  deveiope<l  by  a  skillet! 
assistant  under  his  immediate  ilirection.  The  development  of 
a  radiograph  dfjes  not  differ  in  many  respects  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  photogra|>h,  and  as  there  are  so  many  excellent 
books  on  photographic  development,  I  shall  take  up  here  only 
a  few  jxjints  which  relate  esi)ecially  to  radiographic  work* 

Plates. — Any  good  photographic  dry  plate  is  suitable  for 
radiographic  work,  and  tliere  is  very  little  choice  between  the 
best  grades  of  the  plates  of  the  best  makers.  The  rapidity 
of  df}"  plates  for  x-ra}"  exix)sures  bears  some  relation  to  their 
rapidity  for  camera  exposures,  but  for  the  j-ray  there  is  not 
so  great  a  difference  between  the  ver}'  fast  and  the  very  slow 
plates.  The  be^t  results  seem  to  be  ol>tained  on  plates  of 
medium  or  fast  speed,  such  an  *'  Hammer  Extra  Fast/'  ** Cramer 
Banner,-'  '^Sc^etls  25X  or  27/*  Double  coate<!  plates  offer  some 
advantage^  and  these  are  sold  usually  as  non-halation  plates  by 
most  of  the  makers.  The  Hammer  Aurora  I  have  founrl  to 
give  excellent  results  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  double 
coated  plate.  With  the  double  coated  plates  there  is  some 
gain  in  the  matter  of  shortening  the  exposure^  and  apparently 
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there  is  greater  differentiation  of  the  tissues  when  they  are 
used  for  radiographing  the  thicker  parts  of  the  body;  for  ex- 
ample, in  cases  of  renal  calculus,  etc.  Celluloid  films  may 
often  be  used  with  advantage  for  x-ray  work,  but  they 
have  not  the  keeping  qualities  of  glass  plates,  and  for  this 
reason  are  not  so  reliable.  Celluloid  film,  however,  has  the 
advantage  of  being  exceedingly  transparent  to  the  x-ray,  and 
because  of  this  and  because  of  its  thinness  it  is  quite  feasible 
to  enclose  a  film  between  two  intensifying  screens  and  thus 
reduce  the  exposure  more  than  is  possible  with  a  single  intensi- 
fying screen  and  a  glass  plate.  In  Germany  these  films  are 
made  by  Schleussner  for  x-ray  work,  having  a  double  coat  on 
each  side,  making  in  all  four  coats.  Such  films  are  intended 
to  be  ased  between  two  intensifying  screens  as  described  above. 
The  development  of  such  films  is  exceedingly  tedious  and 
requires  arrangements  which  more  than  compensate  for  the 
gain  in  speed  obtained. 

For  radiographing  the  teeth  it  is  very  convenient  to  use  a 
celluloid  film  encased  in  a  water-tight  covering  and  placed 
in  the  mouth  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  VI.  For  this  purpose 
the  Seeds  double  and  triple  coated  films  are  very  well  adapted, 
and  are  much  better  than  the  thinner  roll  films  supplied  for 
hand  cameras.  The  very  fast  bromide  papers  may  also  be 
used  instead  of  plates,  thus  giving  prints  directly.  They  offer 
so  little  o])structiou  to  the  ray  tliat  a  dozen  or  more  of  them 
may  be  laid  up  in  a  ])ile  and  exposed  all  at  once.  The  bottom 
sheet  will  give  about  as  good  a  picture  as  the  top  one.  These 
bromide  papers,  however,  do  not  give  as  good  results  as  may 
be  obtained  on  films  or  glass,  and  their  use  is  not  reconiinended. 
Several  makers  put  out  x-ray  plates,  or  plates  especially  in- 
tended for  x-ray  work.  I  have  not  found  any  of  these,  however, 
which  present  any  advantage  over  the  regular  i)h()tograpliic 
plates,  and  I  prefer  not  t(^  use  them,  for  the  reason  that  the 
demand  for  them  is  comparatively  small  and  eonsequently 
they  are  liable  to  become  old  Ix^fore  the  (healer  disposes  of 
them. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  plates  or  films  used  in  radio- 
graphic work  should  be  fresh,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain 
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fresh  plates  of  the  sort  wliich  are  used  for  general  photographic 
work  than  of  those  which  are  sold  only  for  x-ray  work. 

Size  of  the  Plates* — For  convenience  in  filing  away  aiul  pre- 
serving the  negatives  it  is  well  to  adopt  a  few  stantiard  sizes, 
and  to  use  alwa}'s  one  of  these  sizes.  The  size  to  be  used 
will  be  determined,  of  course,  principally  by  the  parta  to  be 
radiographed,  but  it  is  a  good  itlea  to  adopt  the  sizes  which 
are  in  greatest  demand  for  camera  work.  Tliese  sizes  are  the 
ones  which  are  most  readily  obtained  fresh.  It  happens  that 
nearly  all  of  my  work  is  done  on  two  sizes  of  plates:  viz.,  8  X  10 
and  11  X  14.  In  addition  to  these  sizes  I  have  always  on 
hand  plates  5  X  8^  and  14  X  17,  Practically  all  of  my  work 
is  done  on  plates  of  these  four  sizes.  Occasionally  a  plate 
18  X  22  Is  used,  l)ut  such  a  size  is  rarely,  if  e^^er,  necessary. 
Consideration  of  expense  naturally  leads  one  to  use  as  small 
a  plate  as  possible,  but  it  h  as  well  not  to  carry  this  point  too 
far*  De^*elopment  is  easier  when  there  is  a  reasonably  good 
margin  outsitle  of  the  picture,  and  by  using  a  large  plate  very 
often  we  may  detect  an  injury  which  was  out  of  the  region 
in  which  the  troui>le  was  suspected. 

Keeping  the  Plates, — It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
x-ray  parses  thr*>ugh  walls,  and  doors,  and  boxes,  and  that 
if  a  stuck  of  pliotngi'aphic  plates  is  kept  within  thirty  or  forty 
feet  of  the  room  in  which  powerful  j-ray  tul>es  are  used  fre 
quently,  it  is  as  well  tn  protect  them  against  stray  rays.  For 
this  purpose  I  use  a  wooden  box  or  cupboard,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  ordinary  plumbers'  sheet-leatl  to  tlie  thickness  of 
about  J  of  an  inch.  The  plates  are  less  liable  to  be  scratched 
or  damaged  if  kept  standing  on  edge.  The  cupboard  is  there- 
lore  provided  with  vertical  partitions  and  shelves  to  accommo- 
date the  plates  of  different  sizes.  Two  compartments  are 
reserveil  for  the  plates  which  have  been  placed  in  the  envelopes 
ready  for  exfxisure,  and  for  the  exposed  plates  which  await 
development 

Developers. — ^There  are  so  many  good  developers  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whicli  is  the  best  for  x-ray  negatives.  In 
a  general  way,  it  may  be  stateil  that  those  developers 
which    give    contrai?t    are    usually    to    be    preferred.      This 
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property  may  lie  in  the  developing  agent  itself,  or  it  may 
be  due  partly  to  the  proportions  of  various  ingredients  used 
in  the  developing  mixture.  It  is  well  to  become  accustomed 
to  one  good  developer  and  not  to  change.  It  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  developer  is  best  which  one  knows  best  how 
to  use.  Undoubtedly  the  best  results  in  radiographic  work  are 
obtained  with  slow  development,  although  excellent  results 
are  obtained  by  many  workers  with  more  rapid  developers, 
such  as  metol,  rodinal,  etc.  My  own  preference  is  for  pyro- 
gallol,  which  I  mix  according  to  the  following  formula. 
Formula. — 

Solution  No.  1 : 

Distilled  water 24  oz. 

Oxalic  acid 15  gr. 

Pyrogallic  acid 1  oz. 

Solution  No.  S  : 

Sodium  sulphite  solution,  sp.  g.  80. 
Solution  No.  S : 

Sodium  carbonate  solution,  sp.  g.  40 

To  develop  take: 

Solution  No.  1 1  part 

Solution  No.  2 1  part 

Solution  No.  3 1  i^iirt 

W'ater 2  to  4  parts. 

In  Germany  some  of  the  best  workers  prefer  glycinamid. 
The  formula  recommended  by  von  Ziemssen  and  Reider,  who 
have  done  some  of  the  fastest  and  best  radiographic  work 
that  has  as  yet  appeared,  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Glycin 40.0 

Potassium  CiirlK)nat« 40.0 

Sodium  suli)hite      l.")0.0 

Distilled  water,  liot 10(K).0 

(6j  Potassium  carbonate loo.o 

l)istille<l  water 1000.0 

For  use,  mix  equal  parts  a  and  h. 

The  advantage  of  glycin  is  that  devclopinent  with  it  may 
be  carried  to  almost  any  extent  without  producing  fog.  It  is 
very  slow  in  its  action,  and  some  workers  use  it  in  a  vertical 
tank   very  much  diluted,  leaving  their  plates   in   this  dilute 
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developer  for  from  one  to  three  hours.     If  the  plate  is  projierly 

exposed,  it  may  be  ininiersed  in  the  developer  and  removed 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  with  good  results.  Obviously,  though, 
it  is  much  safer  to  watch  the  plate  during  development,  or 
at  least  to  look  at  it  from  time  to  time. 

Prepared  develojjers  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  ratlio- 
graphic  w^ork.  It  1*5  much  l>etter  to  buy  the  purest  chemicals 
obtainable  and  to  make  the  develoiier  yourself  %vith  distilletf 
water.  It  is  especially  important  to  obtain  jiure  sodium  sul- 
phite. This  important  ingredient  of  almost  every  developer 
is  very  liable  to  contain  impurities,  principally  sodium  C4ir- 
bonate,  in  varying  amounts.  In  order  to  obtain  uniform 
results,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  best  chemicals 
obtainable  and  to  use  alwaj'S  the  brand  to  which  one  Is  accus- 
tomed* Good  negati\'es  are  obtained  by  so  many  widely 
different  methods  of  development,  and  so  many  developers, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  them  all  here.  It  wnll  be 
sufficient  to  describe  one  method  of  development  with  one 
developer:  viz.,  pyrogallol.  Referring  to  the  fonnula  given 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  three  stock  solutions  are  called 
for.  These  shoul<l  be  kept  in  gkiss  bottles  with  w*ell-ground 
stoppers,  and  these  bottles  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
nearly  empty.  The  pjT^o  solution  (No.  1)  is  especially  liable 
to  deteriorate  by  contact  with  the  air.  The  addition  of  the 
oxalic  acid^  however,  helps  to  preserve  it,  and  in  tightly  sto]*- 
pered  bottles  it  may  be  kept  for  a  week  or  two  in  good  condition* 

In  mixing  the  carbonate  and  sulphite  solutions  for  a  devel- 
oper»  the  hydrometer  will  lie  found  to  give  more  accurate 
results  than  can  be  obtained  l>y  weighing  the  chemicals.  A 
convenient  way  is  to  keep  on  hand  glass*stoppered  bottles 
full  of  saturated  solutions  of  the  sodium  carbonate  and  sul- 
phite, ^lien  it  is  desired  to  make  up  solutions  No.  2  and  No, 
3,  these  saturated  solutions  are  diluted  in  a  graduate  with 
water  until  the  proper  hydrometer  reading  is  obtained.  Tlie 
stock  solution  bottle  is  then  filleil  from  the  graduate  and  tlie 
bottles  contaming  the  saturated  solution  are  filled  completely 
by  the  remaining  liquid  in  the  graduate  and  the  atldition  of 
more  water  and  salts. 
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Developing  the  Plates. — ^The  temperature  of  the  developer  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  If  it  is  too  warm,  the  plates 
are  likely  to  fog;  and  if  too  cold,  the  development  proceeds 
very  slowly.  If  possible,  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed 
to  vary  beyond  the  limits  of  65°  and  70°  F.  In  the  summer- 
time it  may  be  often  found  necessary  to  cool  the  developer 
with  ice.  This  may  be  done  by  putting  a  little  cracked  ice 
in  the  solution,  but  a  better  way  is  to  ice  the  developer  in 
the  bottle,  after  the  manner  of  a  bottle  of  champagne,  until 
the  temperature  is  60°  F.  The  temperature  of  the  solution 
will  quickly  rise  to  65°  or  68°  F.  when  it  is  poured  upon  the 
developing  tray  and  the  plate,  which  are  somewhat  warmer. 

In  developing  the  dry  plate  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  takes  some  little  time  for  the  liquids  to  soak  up  the  emulsion 
so  that  the  developing  agent  can  reach  all  of  the  silver  salts 
in  the  film.  If  we  start  developing  with  a  strong  solution, 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  film  which  are  fii-st  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  developer  will  be  acted  upon  before  the  solution 
has  a  chance  to  reach  the  deeper  parts.  It  is  therefore  my 
practice  to  begin  development  with  a  solution  containing  Xos. 
1  and  2,  and  very  little  carbonate.  With  this  mixture  develop- 
ment is  continued  for  about  six  to  ten  minute?^,  during  which 
time  the  emulsion  will  have  become  soaked  up.  The  carbonate 
of  soda  is  then  added  in  small  i)orti()iis  from  time  to  time  as 
the  develojnuent  proceeds.  If  tlie  plate  is  over-exposed,  only 
a  small  amount  of  carbonate  will  l)e  nettled.  Restrainiii(>:  the 
development  by  reducing  the  amount  of  carljonate  seems  to 
give  better  results  than  the  use  of  hroniido  of  potassium,  al- 
though in  cases  of  over-exposure  it  will  ho  nerossary  to  use 
bromide  with  plenty  of  carbonate  in  order  to  obtain  the  l)est 
results.  Development  is  continued  in  this  way  for  from  fifteen 
to  fifty  minutes,  keeping  the  solution  moving  l)v  rockini!;  the 
tray  and  keeping  a  close  watch  on  tlie  pro|fz:r(Ns  of  develo})- 
ment.  With  an  j-ray  negative  development  may  Ik*  continued 
for  a  much  longer  i)eriod  than  would  be  advisal)le  witli  a  cainora 
exposure,  and  the  usual  error  of  the  professional  p]ioto*i;raph(n* 
in  developing  an  .r-ray  negative  is  tliat  of  under-developnient. 
The  problem  of  determining  just  when  development  has  been 
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irried  far  enough  Is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  It  is  a  thing 
which  must  be  acquired  by  practice  and  about  which  written 
directions  are  of  Uttle  use.  In  onler  to  obtain  sufficient  density 
of  the  negative  it  is  usually  necessary  tr^  proceetl  with  develop- 
ineiit  until  the  plate  is  perfectly  opaque  to  the  ordinar}'  ruby 
liglit  of  the  dark-room  lamp.  Success  in  the  development  of 
j-ray  negatives  requires  a  great  amount  of  patience  an<l  skill 
This  part  of  the  work  is  not  less  imjiortant  than  tliat  of  making 
the  exfKJSUre,  and  must  be  attended  to  with  the  mme  cure  that 
is  needeil  for  the  other  part  of  the  work. 

Fixing  Baths. — ^.Vfter  the  de\'clopment  is  complete  the  plate 
should  he  washed  two  or  three  minutes  in  several  changes 
of  water  and  then  placei^l  in  the  fixing  bath.  The  orilinary 
fixing  bath  is  simply  a  solution  of  about  one  part  of  sodium 
hyposulphite  to  four  or  five  of  water.  Such  a  fixing  solution 
does  not  keep  long  and  nmst  l>e  renewed  frequently.  Some 
photographei^  use  with  the  hypo  solution  an  alum  mixture, 
for  the  purpose  of  pn^sc»rving  the  solution  and  hardening  tlie 
film.    The  formula  of  one  of  thc*se  alum  baths  is  given  below: 

{ ft )  Wntct ,    ,mnt. 

Hypo    ..,...,.....,. 2Uw, 

8ecfla*  c.  p.  sulpbitc  of  soda     ............    2  ok. 

ib\  W&t^T 3^2  IMS. 

Cbmiue  nlnm  ,,,,,.,..*., ,   .    2  ok. 

Snlpliurk"  arid     .,♦,,,*,♦♦..,.♦*,,    1  i»z. 
Pour  b  iulo  a,  whili^  sitirriti^  «  mplcUy.     A«  thi?  chrome  a  htm  di%ifjlvfr»  hIowIj, 
n  fiU^k  ^I  lit  ion  at  b  van  bi*  nuidu  up. 

These  alum  baths  are  nmre  or  less  unstable,  and  ehemieal 
changes  sometimes  occur  in  them  which  i>n>dure  bad  effect.s 
uix>n  the  plates.  The  most  convenient  fixing  solution  I  have 
found  consists  of  the  sodium  hyposulphite  sohition,  about 
I  :4>  to  which  is  abided  one  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  bisulphite  (acid  suljitiite  of  soda)  to  IG  ounces  of  the 
hypo  solution.  Such  a  bath  will  remain  clear  for  a  long  time 
fl  change  mine  about  once  a  moDth)>  and  it  has  a  hardening 
effect  on  the  film.  The  fixirjg  process  will  require  usually  from 
five  to  twenty  minutes.  With  the  double  coated  jjlates,  the 
time  requireil  for  thorough  fixing  is  long.     Plates  should  \>e 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the  fixing  bath  for  two  or  three  minutes 
after  every  trace  of  unreduced  silver  salts  has  disappeared 
from  the  film.  They  should  be  then  washed  in  running  water 
for  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  when  they  are  ready  to  dry.  In  drying 
plates  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  water  drains  from  them 
better  if  thy  are  supported  in  such  a  manner  that  one  corner 
is  lowest. 

The  Dark  Room. — ^The  development  of  the  small  plates  which 
are  used  in  the  ordinary  hand  camera  may  be  done  conveniently 
in  a  dark  closet  or  in  any  room  that  can  be  properly  darkened, 
but  when  the  large  plates  necessary  for  radiographic  work  are 
used  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  plenty  of  room.  Running 
water  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  dark  room,  and  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  a  large  soapstone  sink,  large  enough 
to  contain  a  number  of  developing  trasrs  at  once,  so  that  several 
plates  may  be  developed  at  the  same  time.  The  sink  is  much 
preferable  to  a  table  for  holding  the  developmg  trays  for  obvious 
reasons.  Next  to  the  running  water,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
comfort  in  the  dark  room  is  an  electric  light  circuit.  The 
uncertainty  of  oil  lamps,  the  necessity  for  trimming  and  refilling 
them,  their  variations  in  intensity,  and  the  unavoidable  odor 
are  points  which  need  only  be  mentioned.  The  light  of  an 
incandescent  lamp  is  comparatively  constant,  requires  the 
minimum  attention,  and  does  not  vitiate  the  air  of  the  dark 
room. 

Figure  91  shows  a  ruby  lamp  which  I  have  designed  for 
the  dark  room  of  the  Edward  N.  Gibbs  X-ray  Laboratory 
and  which  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Two  16-candle-power 
incandescent  lamps  of  ruby  glass  are  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
box  with  an  asbestos  lining.  One  face  of  this  box,  which  is 
8  by  10  inches,  is  covered  with  a  plate  of  ruby  glass,  a  plate 
of  orange  glass,  and  lastly  a  plate  of  ground  glass.  The  box 
is  supported  so  that  is  may  be  rotated  on  its  horizontal  axis 
or  a  vertical  axis.  It  thus  has  all  the  movements  of  a  search- 
light, and  its  light  may  be  directed  to  various  parts  of  the 
dark  room  or  upon  the  plates,  or  away  from  the  plate  toward 
the  wall.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  expose  the  plates  as 
little  as  possible  even  to  the  ruby  light,  and  the  advantage 
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of  being  able  conveniently  to  turn  the  light  from  the  plates 
will  be  apparent.  In  addition  to  these  movements  of  rotation, 
this  ruby  lamp  is  arranged  to  slide  liaekward  and  for^^ard 
along  a  wooden  track,  which  is  hekl  by  brackets  aboA^e  the 
de^^eIoping  sink  along  its  whole  length.  It  may  thus  be  mo\'ed 
in  various  positions  to  examine  any  one  of  trays  in  which  the 
process  of  de\'eIopment  is  going  on.  The  rocking  of  the  develop- 
ing trays  during  a  long  tedious  development  becomes  very 


Fig.  di« — Ruby  light  far  dark  room. 


tiresome,  and  a  numl>er  of  automatic  rocking  devices  have 
been  used.  One  of  the  simplei^st  is  that  in  which  the  support 
for  the  tray  is  connected  with  a  long  hea\y  j)endulum,  which 
w*hen  once  set  in  motion,  continues  to  swing  for  a  considerable 
time.  Some  operators  use  a  vertical  de%Tloping  bath  instead  of 
trays,  and  place  in  it  a  number  of  plates,  circulating  the  liquid^ 
hv  various  means* 
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K  only  a  few  plates  are  to  be  developed,  the  fixing  solution 
may  be  used  in  an  ordinary  developing  tray;  but  if  it  is  desired 
to  fix  several  plates  at  a  time,  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have 
a  vertical  fixing  bath  slotted  to  hold  the  plates  of  various  sizes 
and  provided  with  a  cover  which  may  be  closed  to  exclude 
the  light  after  developing  is  finished.  For  washing  the  plates 
a  slate  or  metal-lined  wooden  tank  with  vertical  slots  for  accom- 
modating the  various  sizes  of  plates  will  be  found  very  con- 
venient. The  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank  and  overflow  should  be  at  the  top.  A  space  must 
be  left  between  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  the  lower  edges 
of  the  plates,  to  allow  the  water  to  circulate  freely  between 
them.  For  the  same  reason  the  level  of  the  water  should 
extend  for  an  inch  or  more  above  the  top  edges  of  the  plates. 

In  the  dark  room  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  shelves 
for  the  various  chemicals,  a  good  balance  for  weighing  the 
chemicals,  a  hydrometer,  thermometer,  filter-paper,  mortar  and 
pestle,  glass  funnels,  and  such  appliances  as  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  chemicals. 

Rubber  Gloves. — ^Many  developers  stain  or  poison  the  hands 
and  skin,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  idea  to  use  rubber  gloves 
during  the  development.  With  a  little  practice  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  these  rubber  gloves  and  they  are  not  incon- 
venient. Care  must  be  taken  to  wash  the  hands  or  rubber 
gloves  carefully  after  putting  a  plate  in  the  fixing  bath  and 
before  handling  another  plate  in  the  developer.  A  very  small 
amount  of  the  fixing  solution  will  interfere  seriously  with  the 
development. 

Printing. — ^The  printing  of  an  x-ray  negative  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  an  ordinary  negative,  and  therefore 
it  needs  no  description  here.  It  is  a  matter  which  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  ordinary  photographer,  and  most  operators 
will  doubtless  prefer  to  do  this.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  in  a  print  all  of  the  detail  which  may  be  seen  in  an  x-ray 
negative,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  negative  alone  suffices. 
If  the  printing  is  to  be  done  by  the  operator,  it  is  probable 
that  the  developing  papers  will  be  preferred  on  account  of  the 
smaller  amount  of  time  required   for  handling  them  and  the 
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matter  of  being  inde pendent  of  weather.  In  cas^  in  which 
it  is  desirefl  to  hav^  a  print  at  the  earli^t  possible  moment, 
it  may  he  made  from  the  wet  negati^-e  in  the  following  manner. 
The  negative  is  placed  in  a  tray  of  water;  a  i^heet  of  printing  pajjer 
is  then  carefully  wet  and  placed  against  the  ^sensitive  film  under 
the  water.  The  plate  is  then  removed  with  the  pai>er  in  con- 
tact with  it  and  the  surface  of  the  glass  is  carefully  wii>ed  dry 
and  free  from  streaks.  The  jjrint  may  then  be  matle  with 
an  incandescent  lamp  or  gas*jet  in  the  usual  way*  For  such 
work  as  thb,  developing  pajx^rs  like  Cyko,  Velox,  etc.,  are 
excellent.  The  glossy  pai)ers  give  greater  detail  and  are  there- 
fore better  for  x-ray  negatives. 

Some  of  the  best  radiograjDhic  prints  I  have  seen  have 
been  made  l>y  Dr.  E.  R.  Coi^on,  whose  methoil  is  descril)ed 
in  the  Annals  of  Surgery  for  Octol>er,  1901,  froTu  which  I  quote 
the  following: 

'*One  of  the  disappointments  in  j-ray  work  is  the  great 
inferiority  of  tlie  print  cumparpil  with  tlie  negative,  A  good 
sharp  negative,  witli  much  of  the  bone  fletait,  viewed  by  trans- 
nutted  light p  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  lie  desired,  and  yet^ 
when  we  print  froTn  this  negative,  disappointment  is  sure  lo 
follow*  AMiat  Is  the  main  caase  of  this?  It  is  because  of 
the  inequidities  of  the  negative,  an  inequality  which  does  not 
exist  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  the  ordinary  camera 
negative.  When  thei*e  is  Ijut  little  difference  in  the  thickness 
of  the  parts  skiagra plied,  this  inequality  is  slight;  but  if,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  thickness  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts 
varies  nuich.  the  inequality  in  the  negative  becomes  consider- 
able, and  is  the  disturbing  factor  in  thr  printing,  the  thinner 
parts  of  I  he  bone  l>eing  over-exposed  in  comparison  with  the 
thicker  parts.  You  ha\*e  a  negative  which  is  both  dense  and 
thin,  and  in  attempting  to  print  from  such  a  negattAC  the  denser 
portions  are  too  faint  or  do  not  api>ear  at  all,  and  the  thirmer 
{>arta  are  too  tiark,  and  in  both  cases  the  detail  suffers;  in  the 
first  instance  it  is  too  faint,  in  the  second  the  detail  k  smothered 
up  in  the  deep  shadows.  And,  really,  the  finer  your  negative 
Is,— that  is,  the  more  detail  you  have,— the  more  does  this 
fault  show  up  in  the  print. 
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"  For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
and  generally  unsuccessfully.  My  usual  method  has  been  to 
use  a  shaded  ground-glass  screen,  or,  better  still,  the  passing 
of  the  hand  during  the  printing  over  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
negative  to  retard  the  printing  at  these  points.  This  was  the 
method  used  with  my  prints  of  the  epiphyses;  but  it  is  very 
uncertain,  very  irksome,  and  much  printing  paper  is  wasted. 

''In  some  recent  work  I  have  made  use  of  a  photographic 
trick  sometimes  used  by  professionals  in  portrait  work,  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  solved  the  problem.  It  consists  in  the 
following  mancBuver:  The  back  of  the  plate  having  been  cleaned 
of  all  spots  and  finger-marks,  it  is  evenly  and  carefully  flowed 
with  a  preparation  known  as  'Hance's  ground-glass  substitute,' 
a  solution  of  certain  gum  resins  in  ether.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  solution  from  running  onto  the  film 
side,  otherwise  you  may  ruin  your  negative.  This  requires 
some  little  practice  to  do  properly.  I  have  found  that  if  you 
will  smear  the  edge  of  the  plate  with  vaselin,  you  are  less  liable 
to  meet  with  this  unfortunate  accident.  This  ether  solution, 
of  course,  evaporates  rapidly,  leaving  a  very  thin  coating  of 
gum  resin,  which  adheres  to  the  plate  with  great  tenacity, 
presenting  a  surface  difficult  to  distinguish  from  ground  glass. 
You  have  now  a  surface  into  which  you  can  rub  any  pigment 
and  which  will  stick.  With  an  artist's  stub,  such  as  is  used 
in  charcoal  work,  you  carefully  by  transmitted  light  rub  into 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  negative  burnt  umber  or  burnt  umber 
and  yellow  ocher.  If  properly  done,  you  do  not  rub  out  the 
faintest  hair-line  of  detail;  you  simply  even  up  your  negative. 
It  is  well,  before  this  process  is  undertaken,  to  take  an  ordinary 
print  from  the  unprepared  negative,  and  this  will  show  you  the 
inequalities  and  those  portions  which  require  the  pigment 
backing  to  retard  the  printing.  This  process  is  also  very 
valuable  when  you  wish  to  make  enlargements,  difficult  ordi- 
narily on  account  of  this  same  inequality.  In  this  instance 
you  can  make  a  very  even  positive  from  which  you  get  the 
enlarged  negative,  and  which  is  just  as  even  as  the  positive 
and  the  original  negative.  One  can,  of  course,  get  an  even 
negative  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  one  by  making  a  posi- 
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tive,  and  from  this  making  a  negative  again,  thus  having  a 
plate  which  requires  no  backing,  and  which  can  be  preserved 
without  the  danger  of  the  backing  rubbing  off.  m  in  the  fir^it 
instance. 

**By  this  process,  then,  you  obtain  an  even  negative  without 
touching  the  film  ^ide^  and  without  changing  in  the  shghtcst 
degree  its  detail.  It  admits  of  any  amount  of  careful  working 
up,  for  you  can  constantly  test  your  backing  by  a  print,  lighting 
it  here  and  making  it  denser  there,  until  the  print  comes  out 
with  a!!  the  detail  preserved,  and  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  beauty  of  the  negative  intact.  Of  course,  there  is  a  certain 
depth  of  film  on  the  negative  \iewetl  by  transmitted  light 
which  no  print  can  give,  but  the  real  essential  detail  is  there^ 
just  as  in  any  onlinary  photographic  print." 

The  method  described  abo\^e  i^  free  from  most  of  the  objec- 
tions that  can  be  brought  against  retouching  the  negative, 
becaui^e  what  is  done  is  really  to  so  control  the  light  that  each 
part  of  the  negative  shall  be  printed  to  best  advantage,  and 
there  is  little  nr  no  risk  of  falsifying  the  record,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  negatives  are  retouched* 

Another  metiiod  of  accomplishing  the  same  result  is  that  of 
using  what  is  known  among  photographers  as  the  brush  de- 
velopment. The  tle\'eloper  is  appHed  to  the  printing  paper 
by  a  fine  camels-hair  brush,  and  the  density  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  print  h  controlled  by  regulating  the  amount  of 
the  development  in  different  areas.  Success  in  this  manipula- 
tion requires  a  great  deal  of  skill.  The  method  advocated  by 
Dr.  Corson  b  certainly  much  easier,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  when  tlie  negative  is  once  prepared  any  number  of  prints 
may  be  made  from  it  without  further  trouble. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  CHOICE  OF  AN  X-RAY  OUTFIT. 

In  the  preceding  pages  much  has  been  said  about  the  various 
appliances  that  make  up  the  x-ray  outfit,  and  about  those 
features  of  them  which  are  desirable  and  those  which  are  unde- 
sirable. In  regard  to  the  choice  of  auxiliary  appliances  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  anything  further  than  to  advise  the  pur- 
chase of  those  of  the  best  quality  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
problem  of  choosing  an  outfit  then  resolves  itself  mainly  into  the 
question  of  what  type  of  exciting  apparatus  to  employ. 

The  choice  of  an  exciting  apparatus  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  class  of  work  which  it  is  intended  to  do,  and  upon 
the  character  of  the  available  source  of  electrical  energy. 

For  those  who  have  not  determmed  just  what  use  they  will 
make  of  an  x-ray  outfit,  a  few  hints  as  to  what  they  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  do  with  it  may  be  helpful. 

Many  people  suppose  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  do  any  sort  of  x-ray  work  is  to  buy  an  outfit  and  "press 
the  button.''  This  is  far  from  true,  but  any  one  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  patience  and  skill,  and  with  proper  apparatus, 
may  make  satisfactory  fluoroscopic  examinations  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  of  the  thorax,  and  may,  with  a  little  more  trouble 
and  experience,  make  fair  radiographs  of  the  extremities  and 
thorax.  He  will  very  readily  learn  to  operate  the  tubes  for 
the  therapeutic  application  of  the  x-ray.  Thorough  x-ray 
examinations  of  the  shoulder-joint,  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
regions,  and  the  hij^-joint  can  be  made  only  by  means  of  the 
radiograph.  Radiographs  of  these  parts  are  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  make  than  of  the  extremities  or  the  thorax.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  average  physician  will  not  want  to 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  j^erfect  himself  in  the  art  of  radio- 
graphing the  difficult  parts  of  the  body.  In  justice  to  both 
himself  and  his  patient  it  will  be  better  to  have  this  sort  of 
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work  (lone  by  a  st)eciali.st  who  has  had  a  large  experience  and 
who  keeps  a  suitable  equipment  for  this  kind  of  work  always 
ready  for  u?^e. 

The  prosix^ctlve  purchaser  of  an  x-ray  equipment  will  l>e 
confronted  by  a  bewildering  chversity  in  kinds  of  apparatus 
offered  for  sale  and  conflict  ing  claim?  bb  to  which  type  of 
machine  and  which  make  of  any  particular  ty]>e  Is  besL  Advice 
from  men  who  \mxe  been  doing  x-ray  work  will  probaljly  be 
as  conflicting  as  that  from  the  dealers  who  have  apparatus 
to  sell.  The  man  whu  has  W*en  successful  inth  the  static 
machine  and  has  not  used  the  induction  coil  will  probably 
say  that  the  static  machine  is  far  sujjerior  to  the  coil  for  every 
kind  of  jr-ray  work.  There  are  hundreds  of  competent  \vorkera 
who  say  that  the  induction  coil  is  the  tjuly  proj^er  exciting 
apparatus  for  the  x-ray  tuljes.  There  are  some  who  have  used 
the  high-frequency  apparatus  with  satisfaction  and  w^ho  recom- 
mend it  strongly  * 

Successful  work  Ims  been  d<ine  with  all  these  various  ffjrms 
of  apparatus,  and  nmch  bad  work  has  also  been  done  with 
them.  Some  men  discard  the  static  machine  for  the  indue- 
tion  coil  and  get  !)etter  results,  others  iliscard  the  induction 
coil  for  the  static  macldne,  with  a  like  improvement  in 
resultfi. 

The  high-freque?icy  tvutfit.^  are,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
mentioned t  much  inferior  to  lioth  the  static  machine  and  tlie 
induction  coil  for  every  kind  of  x-ray  w^ork.  They  are  not 
at  all  suitable  for  difficult  radingraijhic  work,  although  they 
may  Ije  user!  for  the  easier  diagnostic  work  and  for  theraj^eutic 
purposes*  The  only  jja^sible  reason  for  employing  the  liigh- 
frequency  outfit  is  that  it  can  be  readily  operated  from  the 
alternating  current  Ugh  ting  circuits.  However,  even  when  no 
other  source  of  energ\*  h  a\uiilable,  the  two  other  tyjies  of 
exciting  apparatus  will  be  [jreferalile. 

Apparatus  for  iio-Volt  Direct  Current i^ — If  P  1 10- volt  direct- 
current   lighting  circuit   is  available,   the   iiuluction  coil   will 


•  X-nty  tulH-ii  iiiny  \^  vxvnr^l  li>  tAhf^t  jnt^uns  Oian  hy  tht*  uise  of  the  three 
t^'pmol  ttpintimtiis  ttVjdve  meationt^*  but  ibcae  tiir^  art*  th<*  only  urnss  ^vIiicIj 
huve  hm\  any  (^xt4?nflcHl  use* 
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iindoubtedly  be  the  best  type  of  exciting  apparatus  to  em- 
ploy. 

For  the  man  who  expects  to  use  his  apparatus  occasionally 
for  fluoroscopic  examinations  or  easy  radiographic  work,  an 
induction  coil  rated  at  12-  or  15-inch  spark,  and  pro\'ided 
with  a  vibrating  interrupter  or  a  mercury  turbine  interrupter, 
will  probably  be  satisfactory.  Such  an  outfit  is  comparatively 
simple  in  operation,  and  is  not  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

For  the  same  requirements  a  good  static  machine  will  answer 
perfectly  well,  and  may  be  preferred  by  those  who  wish  to 
employ  the  static  machme  for  other  purposes  than  x-ray  work. 
If  the  static  machine  is  preferred,  the  best  kind  to  get  will 
be  a  machine  havmg  eight  to  twelve  revolving  glass  plates 
about  30  inches  in  diameter.  With  the  static  machine  it  will 
be  necessary  to  get  a  small  direct-current  motor  with  a  speed- 
controlling  rheostat.  For  the  smaller  machine  a  one-sixth  horse- 
power motor  may  suffice,  but  it  will  asually  be  found  more 
satisfactory  to  ase  a  motor  rated  at  about  one-fourth  horse- 
power. It  is  well  to  leave  the  selection  of  the  motor,  the 
pulleys,  and  the  rheostat  to  the  maker  or  dealer  from  whom 
the  static  machine  is  purchased,  but  when  doing  this,  a  few 
dollars  more  expended  for  a  motor  of  ample  power  will  not 
be  wasted. 

If  the  space  is  limited,  or  if  it  is  not  desired  to  use  electrical 
discharges  for  therapeutic  and  other  purposes  than  x-ray  work, 
it  will  be  better  to  use  an  induction  coil  outfit. 

For  the  man  who  intends  to  make  a  specialty  of  radiographic 
work  a  good  induction  coil  provided  with  interrupters  which 
produce  with  it  very  powerful  discharges,  is  indispensable. 
This  coil  may  be  rated  at  15-,  IS-,  20-,  or  30-inch  spark  length. 
It  really  docs  not  matter  much  about  the  spark  length  if  the 
energy  of  the  discharge  when  the  coil  is  delivering  sparks  about 
eight  inches  lonp;  is  great  enough.  There  are  30-inch  coils 
which  are  unsuital)le  for  the  most  difficult  radiographic  work, 
and  there  are  coils  rated  at  10-inch  spark  IcMigth  which,  equipped 
with  proper  uiterrupters,  will  dc^Iiver  more  energy  than  any 
x-ray  tulx^  yet  made  can  withstand  for  more  than  a  few  seconds. 
A  coil  ^ivin.2:  this  sort  of  a  dischar2:e  is  the  one  to  be  used. 
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It  should  be  j^upplietl  with  at  least  two  interruptei^:  an  electro- 
lytic interrupter  for  the  rapid  exposures  of  from  one  to  thirty 
seoondj5,  and  a  good  mechanical  interrupter  for  the  work  requir- 
ing continuoui?  ojieration.  For  this  kind  of  work  a  vibrating 
interrupter  may  \w  used,  but  a  rotury  break  or  mercury  turbine 
interrupter  will  probably  be  found  more  satisfactor)%  Tliis 
induction  coil  and  interrupter  will  be  pro\^detl  with  a  rheostat 
of  large  carrying  capacity  for  controlling  the  strength  of  the 
current,  and  probalily  with  an  ammeter  for  measuring  it^ 
strength,  |)erhaps  by  a  more  or  leas  elaborate  switcld:>oard 
with  the  controlling  devices  mountetl  on  it. 

Many  of  the  successful  Rontgen  specialists  in  Germany 
employ  enormoiis  coik  which  are  de^signed  to  deliver  sparks 
one  meter  long.  In  the  chapter  on  in<luction  coil  I  have  given 
a  fe^v  of  the  reasons  why  such  coils  are  not  only  unnecea^^ary 
but  undesirable  for  x-ray  w*ork.  These  statements  seem  Justified 
by  the  fact  that  the  excellent  radiogi-aphs  and  the  exceedingly 
short  expostires  that  have  been  maiie  with  these  large  coils 
have  been  equalled,  if  not  surpassed^  by  the  use  of  an  induction 
coil  so  small  that  it  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  a  cak 

For  the  large  hospital  or  public  institution  where  a  great 
amount  of  work  of  ever>'  \'ariety  is  to  l>e  done,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  have  at  least  two  complete  j-ray  outfits,  and 
to  arrange  them  so  that  they  may  be  aseil  at  the  same  time 
for  therapeutic  purposes.  If  there  are  but  two  outfits,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  have  botli  a  coil  and  a  static  machine.  If 
a  large  numlier  of  outfits  are  needed  for  treatment,  these  would 
better  be  induction  coils  of  about  8-  to  lOinch  spark  length, 
with  vibrating  or  mercury  interrupters. 

For  Alternating-current  Circuits. — When  the  only  available 
source  of  current  supply  is  an  alternating  electric  light  circuit, 
the  selection  of  an  equipment  will  be  somewhat  raothfied.  For 
onlinary  otTice  use  it  will  be  possible  to  employ  either  static 
machine  or  induction  coil  of  the  sizes  reconunended  for  use 
with  the  direct  current 

VCMh  a  static  machine  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether 
the  power  is  deri\ed  from  the  alternating,  or  direct-current 
circuit,  but  with  an  induction  coU  the  alternating  current  will 
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not  give  results  so  satisfactory  as  may  be  obtained  with  the 
direct  current.  If  the  matter  of  space  Is  not  to  be  considered, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  the  static  machine  for  these 
conditions.  An  alternating-current  motor  will  be  required 
instead  of  a  direct-current  motor,  and  since  neaily  all  alternat- 
ing-current motors  run  at  a  constant  speed,  a  speed-regulating 
rheostat  cannot  be  used,  and  it  will  be  necessarj''  to  regulate 
the  output  of  the  machine  by  varying  its  speed  independently 
of  the  motor.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  cone  pulleys 
giving  two  or  three  speeds,  or  by  the  friction  device  mentioned 
in  Chapter  IV.  There  is  really  not  much  necessity  for  accurate 
regulation  of  the  speed  of  the  static  machine,  and  I  think  that 
the  cone  pulleys  are  preferable.  They  are  simpler,  cheaper,  and 
less  likely  to  give  trouble. 

The  induction  coil  may  be  operated  from  an  alternating- 
current  circuit  in  several  ways  that  have  been  mentioned  in 
Chapter  III.  For  the  purpose  of  x-ray  treatments,  probably  the 
best  plan  is  to  use  a  mercury  turbine  interrupter  with  syn- 
chronous motor  shown  in  figure  33.  This  arrangement  will  also 
give  fairly  good  results  for  fluoroscopic  examinations  and  for 
radiographing  the  extremities.  It  can  be  operated  continuously 
without  trouble,  and  for  the  average  user  will  probably  give 
satisfactory  results.  For  the  purposes  of  x-ray  treatment  a  coil 
operated  Ijy  the  liquid  interrupter  shown  in  figure  3S  may  be 
used  with  double  focus  tubes.  This  arrangement  will  not  be 
so  satisfactory  for  fluoroscopic  examinations,  and  for  continuous 
operation  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  two  or  three  interrupters 
and  to  change  from  one  to  the  other  at  intervals  of  ten  to 
twenty  minutes. 

For  fluoroscopic  and  radiograi)hic  work  the  best  method  of 
operating  an  induction  coil  directly  from  the  alternating  cur- 
rent will  be  to  use  the  Wehnelt  interrupter  and  single  focus 
tube.  Because  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  ))latHiuni  this  inter- 
rupter will  require  more  attention  than  the  liciuid  inlornipter 
mentioned  above,  and  for  continuous  operation  it  will  Ije  neces- 
sary, as  before,  to  use  more  than  one  interrupter. 

Various  electrolytic  valves  for  suppressing  one  wave  of  the 
alternating  current,  and  thus  allowing  the  current  to  flow  in 
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wa%TS  of  one  direction  only,  have  been  devised.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  ase  them  in  connection  with  ordinary  interrupters 
for  oj>eniting  induction  coils  from  alternating-current  circuit. 
The'^e  de^'ires  absorb  consitjerable  energy^  they  all  require  more 
or  less  attention^  and  the}'  deteriorate  rapidly. 

For  the  man  who  makes  a  i^pecialty  of  radiographic  work 
and  who  has  onh'  the  alternating  current  source  of  supply 
available  the  best  plan  will  be  to  employ  a  powerful  induction 
eoil  and  operate  it  with  a  Wehnelt  interrupter  of  the  type 
shown  in  figiu*e  37.  In  his  work  the  exposures  will  be  shorty 
and  the  wearing  away  of  tlie  platinum  will  not  be  of  so  much 
consequence  as  when  the  apparatus  is  used  for  treatments  in 
which  the  exposures  extend  over  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  At 
pre??ent  there  is  no  method  of  o|>erating  influction  coils  directly 
from  tlie  alternatiiig-current  circuit  wliich  will  give  a^  satis- 
factory results  in  radiographic  work  as  maj^  be  obtained  with 
the  direct  current.  However,  several  ojierators  have  obtained 
bf«autiful  radiographs  of  the  thorax  with  expc«?ures  of  from 
twenty  to  sixty  seconds  by  using  the  arrangement  just  men- 
tioned*  If  much  work  is  to  be  done  it  will,  of  course,  be  ad- 
vmble  to  ha\'e  several  electrol>"tic  interrupters.  For  continuous 
oi>eration  of  the  coil  such  as  would  be  needed  in  making  fluoro- 
scopic examinations,  the  mercurj^  turbine  interrupteiB  with 
synchronous  motf>r  will  be  xery  useful 

Hospital  equipments  for  me  with  the  alternating  current 
will  not  differ  matrriatty  from  those  just  described. 

When  no  Lighting  or  Power  Circuit  is  Available. — l\lien  this 
is  the  case,  the  t^tatic  machine  may  Iw  o}>enUed  by  hand-power^ 
water-moter,  by  |jf>wer  from  shafting,  by  a  gas-engine,  etc. 
Nearly  all  of  these  methods  will  be  found  more  or  less  incon- 
venient and  troublesome.  If  a  high  pressure  water-supply  is 
available  J  a  water  motor  will  be  very  satisfactory  for  tliis 
purpose.  If  an  induction  coil  is  il^^kI,  it  may  be  operatetl 
either  from  primary  batteries  or  from  storage  batteries.  The 
liest  plan  is  to  use  an  induction  coil  anil  ojjerate  it  from  a  storage, 
battery.  If  there  is  a  power  station  near  by,  where  batteries 
may  l;e  recharged,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  two  sets  of  storage 
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batteries,  so  that  one  may  be  used  while  the  other  is  being 
recharged. 

In  certain  isolated  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  install  a  gas- 
engine  and  dynamo  for  operating  the  coil,  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  left  to  a  competent  electrical  engineer.  Such 
outfits  are  of  standard  manufacture  for  isolated  electric  lighting 
plants.  They  are  rather  expensive,  and  gas-  or  oil-engines 
are  more  or  less  troublesome. 

Excellent  radiographs  of  every  part  of  the  body  may  be 
obtained  by  employing  a  coil  operated  from  a  storage  battery, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  longer  exposures  than  would 
be  needed  when  the  coil  is  operated  from  an  electric  lighting 
or  power  circuit.  For  use  with  a  storage  battery  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  coil  somewhat  larger  than  would  be  necessary  for 
use  with  the  electric  lighting  circuit.  A  vibrating  interrupter 
or  a  mercury  dip  interrupter  will  be  best  for  use  with  the  storage 
battery. 

Selection  of  Tubes. — For  the  use  with  static  machines,  tubes 
of  the  type  shown  in  figures  7,  8,  and  9  will  be  found  most 
satisfactory  and  reliable.  They  are  cheaper  than  the  more 
complicated  forms  with  regulators,  and  with  a  static  machine 
it  is  better  to  have  a  large  number  of  these  tubes  of  different 
degrees  of  exhaustion  than  to  attempt  to  secure  different  de- 
grees of  penetration  from  the  same  tube  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
regulator. 

For  treatment,  for  fluoroscopic  work,  and  for  the  easier 
radiographic  work,  tubes  of  tlie  same  types  will  be  found  very 
isatisfactory  for  use  with  the  induction  coil. 

For  the  most  rapid  radiographic  work  with  the  induction 
coil  and  electrolytic  interrupter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
tubes  with  strong,  well-made  targets  which  enal)le  them  to 
withstand  heavy  discharges.  Tubes  with  very  heavy  ])latinuin 
targets  faced  with  iridium  are  probably  as  good  as  any,  hut 
they  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  moreover,  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  regulate  the  vacuum  of  such  a  tube. 

Of  the  types  on  the  market,  the  water-cooled  tubes,  such 
as  the  one  shown  in  figure  17,  and  the  lu^avy  target  tubes, 
such  as  are  shown  in  figures  12,  13,  14,  and  18,  are  probably  the 
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best  for  this  purpose.  For  use  with  induction  coils,  regulating 
tubes  are  generally  preferred  to  the  non-regulating  tubes, 
except  when  comparatively  weak  discharges  are  employed,  such 
as  are  used  in  x-ray  treatment.  The  addition  of  the  regulator 
increases  the  useful  life  of  the  tube,  and  although  none  of  them 
are  entirely  satisfactory,  they  do  give  some  control  of  the 
vacuum. 

Accessory  Appliances. — WTiile  the  exciting  apparatus  and 
tubes  are  the  most  essential  parts  of  an  x-ray  equipment,  they 
form  but  a  small  part  of  it.  A  number  of  auxiliarj-  devices, 
such  as  tube-holders,  plate-holders,  fluoroscopes,  numbering 
devices,  localizing  apparatus,  etc.,  will  be  needed.  The  choice 
of  these  will  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  work  which 
one  intends  to  do. 

The  merits  of  these  accessories  have  been  discussed  in  the 
chapters  on  Fluoroscopy  and  Radiography. 
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PREFACE. 


DiTRiNG  the  last  three  years  an  extensive  literature  has  sprung 
up  t!pon  the  subject  of  the  therajiotUic  application  of  x-rays, 
and  the  present  seetns  an  opportune  time  to  make  a  critical 
review  of  this  literature.  I  ha\*c  undertaken  in  the  following 
pages  to  consider  as  carefully  as  I  am  able  the  authentic  litera- 
ture which  has  developed  upon  this  subject,  and  I  Imxe  supple- 
mentaj  that  by  as  full  a  review  of  my  own  exi>erience  in  this 
field  as  the  subject  seemed  to  warrant.  I  have  given  as  fully 
as  possible  the  detail  of  my  own  eK|x^rience  and  of  the  ex|ieri- 
ence  of  other  workers,  for  it  Is  only  by  the  accmnulation  of  such 
data  that  it  becomes  possible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  method. 

The  aim  hai^  l>een  particularly  to  elucidate  folly  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  reader  can  get  definite  infor- 
mation upon  the  various  ]}ractical  points  that  go  to  make  up 
a  satisfactory  working  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  subject  of  jr-ray  therapeutics  is  of  course  in  a  stage  of 
develo()nient ;  it  is  in  a  comparativel)^  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, but  data  are  not  lacking  even  at  the  present  time  to  allow 
m  to  obtain  a  not  unsatisfactory  grasp  of  tlie  limitations  and 
jiassibilitie^  of  the  method.  In  order  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
conclusions  ujx>n  these  questions,  \vhat  we  must  have  is  facts; 
and  the  aim  in  these  pages  has  lieen  to  record  the  facts.  That 
done,  the  reader  is  in  position  to  attach  to  them  the  weight 
to  which  in  his  opinion  they  are  entitlcfh  The  only  claim  that 
I  would  make  is  that  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  to  keep 
well  within  the  facta. 

\Vm.  Allen  Pusey, 

Cki&tg^,  April)  190S. 
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CHAPTER   T, 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  X-RAYS  ON  TISSUES. 

The  use  of  x-rays  for  therapeutic  purposes  presents  a  problem 
entirely  different  from  that  which  confronts  us  in  the  use  of 
the  same  agent  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  ideal  condition  is  to  get  a  satisfactory  image  without  in 
any  way  affecting  the  tissues;  on  the  other,  we  are  directly 
and  solely  concerned  witli  the  effect  upon  living  tissues.  In 
the  use  of  j-rays  for  therapeutic  purposes  Ave  must  utilize 
thoee  verj^  qualities  ot  the  agent  which  we  strive  to  eseaix*  in 
diagnostic  work;  we  must  produce  effects  ui>on  the  tissues, 
and  we  must  so  regulate  these  effects  that  they  may  Ix^  utilizeti 
without  overstepping  the  hounds  of  safety*  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  utilization  (jf  the  effect  of  i*-rays  on  tissues 
presents  a  nice  iiroblem  in  the  regulation  of  an  agent  whtise 
control  is  extremely  difficult,  and  that  for  any  successful  solution 
of  tins  problem  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the 
effect  of  J- rays  ujjon  living  tissues  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. As  a  preliminary,  therefore,  to  the  applieation  of  x-rav^s 
to  therajxHitic  jnniKises  we  must  consider  fully  their  effects 
upon  Uving  tissues.  Fortunately  our  knowledge  ujxju  this 
subject,  thanks  to  the  studies  of  numerous  observers,  is  by 
no  means  so  limited  as  is  generally  supjxised. 

Gross  Effects  upon  Tissues. — The  effects  of  ir-rays  upon 
tissues  have  Ix'en  studied  almtjst  exclusively  as  they  occur 
in  the  skin,  for  the  verj'  obvious  reason  that  the  skin,  which 
beais  the  brunt  of  the  exposures,  is  the  part  which  always 
shows  the  most  nuirked  j-ray  effects.  "When  tlie  surface  of 
the  lx)dy  is  exposed  to  x*ra}'s  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  produce 
a  reaction  *  very  definite  results  occur.    The  first  effect  to  be 


*Viirioiw  mimes  have  h«?n  a^^ed  todesafU>e  the  reaction  i>rrMlaopd  in  tissinfs 
hy  ,f%mys.  Tbi*  tcnn  burTi  wiu*  fir^t  npplkHl,  !ntt  vijprjroitfii  t^bjt'ctiotjsi  have'  lieen 
tniMHl  npainst  Us  use,  fliieth  mi  tbe  Kioimd  that  the  in|viry  j>rodiioed  by  x-nijs 
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seen  is  either  slight  pigmentation,  slight  erythema,  blanching 
of  the  hairs,  or  loosening  of  the  hairs.  These  changes  usually 
develop  in  the  above  order,  but  any  one  of  them  may  come 
first.  Pigmentation  may  occur  without  redness;  again,  the 
pigmentation  may  be  very  slight,  or  not  occur,  or  be  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  redness.  Loosening  of  the  hairs  frequently 
occurs  without  blanching,  but  I  have  not  seen  the  reverse 
happen.  Neither  of  these  latter  changes  occurs  without  accom- 
panying pigmentation  or  erythema. 

Pigmentation. — ^The  effect  that  shows  itself  first  in  perhaps 
most  cases  is  pigmentation.  This  is  likely  to  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  blanching  or  loosening  of  the  hairs,  particularly 
dark  hairs,  and  then  by  the  development  of  redness.  This 
pigmentation  of  the  skin  from  moderate  x-ray  influence  differs 
in  no  apparent  respect  from  that  produced  by  exposures  to 
sunlight.  It  is  a  superficial  deposit  of  pigment,  and  is  un- 
questionably, in  my  opinion,  a  result  of  the  same  process  that 
causes  tanning  from  exposure  to  sunlight.  The  amount  of  this 
deposit  of  pigment  varies  considerably  according  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  indi\4dual  and  the  intensity  of  the  x-ray 
exposure.  In  many  cases  it  amounts  only  to  a  slight  tanning; 
in  certain  others  after  long-continued  exposure  the  skin  becomes 
a  dark  brown.  At  timers  on  surfaces  exposed  to  moderate 
j-ray  influence  there  develop  freckles  indistinguishable  from 
the  ordinary  lentiginos  produced  by  sunlight.  This  freckling 
is  sometimes  a  precursor  by  several  days  of  diffuse^  pigmenta- 
tion, but  such  diffuse  pigmentation  is  by  no  means  usually 
associated  with  any  preliminary  appearance  of  freckles.     The 

does  not  entirely  correspond  to  a  heat  burn.  To  my  mind  the  objection  is  not 
pjtrticularly  valid.  Burn  is  by  no  means  confined  in  its  application  to  the  re- 
acticm  pnxluctHl  by  heat.  It  is  applied  to  injuries  jiroduced  l>y  sunliulit  and 
other  forms  of  li^lit,  by  electricity,  and  by  chemicals,  all  of  which  have  i)ecu- 
liarities.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  injuries  produced  l»v  ./-rays  are  not 
identical  with  thos<*  jmnluced  by  lu\at,  Imt  they  are  jnHK'csses  which  sn<ijrest 
very  closely  heat  burns  and  other  injuries  to  which  the  term  burn  is  a]>])lie<l. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  burn  descril)es  the  condition  mor«^  closely  than  any  other 
term  that  we  have.  And  as  burn  has  lon<r  siuce  ceased  to  be  eoufined  in  its 
application  to  heat  burns,  Init  is  a]>plied  to  various  siuiilar  jinx-esses  without 
predicating  anything  as  to  their  causittion,  it  simmus  an  excess  of  purism  to  deny 
the  use  of  the  word  to  the  injuries  produced  by  .r-rays. 
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ince  of  freckles  occurs  in  individuals  who  ghow  the 
same  phenomenon  under  exposure  to  sunlight.  Ordinarily  the 
inilividual  who  shows  the  greatest  amount  of  ]>iginentatinn 
from  X'Ttiy  exposure  is  the  one  who  ntirnially  has  a  large  amount 
of  pign^ent  in  the  skin*  The  reaction  of  different  indi\iduuls 
in  respect  to  the  deposit  of  pigment  is  very  similar  to  their 
reaction  to  sunlight.  Skins  which  l)urn  rather  than  tan  under 
sunlight  develop  erythema  rather  than  pigmentation  undtT 
j-rays,  and  skina  which  tan  without  burning  under  smiliglit 
show  relatively  the  pame  reaction  under  j-rays.  Indeed  the 
entire  reaction  produced  by  x-ray  irritation,  whether  tanning 
or  burning,  is  practically  identical  with  that  producttd  by 
sunlight. 

Dermatitis. — The  inflammatory  effects  produced  by  x-ray*i 
upon  tii^sm^s  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  corresponding 
to  the  four  degrees  of  heat  burns  ordinarily  described.  In 
biu-ns  of  the  fii'st  degree  there  is  a  dry  dermatitis  with  er>^thema 
without  destruction  of  tissue;  in  burns  of  the  second  degree, 
dermatitis  with  the  formation  of  vesicles  and  lilehs  but  witliuut 
deeper  involvement;  in  binns  of  the  third  degree,  destruction 
of  the  epidermis;  in  burns  of  the  fourth  degree  the  destruction 
involves  not  only  the  entire  epidermis,  but  the  corium  as  well, 
and  also  the  underlying  tissue  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
dermatitis  produced  by  x-ra\^s  appears  first  around  the  folhcles 
as  [lunetale  rodness,  which  inmiediately  develops  into  a  diffiL'^e 
pinkish  erytltema  over  the  involved  area.  This  is  Ukely  to 
be  accompanied  by  some  tingling  or  burning.  The  process 
may  stop  at  this  point.  If  so,  prompt  subsidence  of  irrita- 
tion usually  occurs,  accom|mnied  by  slight  desquamation,  after 
which  there  is  left  more  or  less  pigmentation,  dep:^nding 
uixm  the  pigment-forming  characteristics  of  the  piirtictUar 
skin.  If  tht^  proeesj?  ga*s  Ix^yond  this  first  erjihema,  then** 
may  develop  a  lively  red  dennatitis  which  is  at  first  dry  but 
is  likely  to  go  on  to  vesiculation.  The  process  may  stop  at 
vesiculatinn ;  if  so,  the  vesicles  rupture  and  there  is  left  a 
slightly  weeping  surface  which  is  usually  rapidly  covered  by 
a  layer  of  grayish  horny  epithelium,  and  the  proci^ss  undergnes 
prompt  involution  from  this  point.    The  subjective  sensations 
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accompanying  this  type  of  burn  do  not  differ  materially  from 
thase  of  a  similar  d^ree  of  dermatitis  from  other  causes. 

If  the  x-ray  irritation  goes  beyond  the  stage  just  described, 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  development  of  a  lively  red  dermatitis 
with  vesiculation,  the  surface  becomes  a  dark  angry  red.    The 
congestion  in  this  condition  is  intense;  the  redness  disappears 
on  ]jrcssure  but  instantly  returns;  vesicles  and  bullse  form  upon 
the  surface,  rupture,  and  leave  a  congested,  weeping  surface. 
There  then  develops  upon  this  raw  surface  a  thin  yellowish-gitiy 
necrotic  membrane.    This  is  closely  adherent  and  its  forcible 
removal  is  follovvcxi  by  very  free  bleeding.    This  necrotic  mem- 
brane is  made  up  solely  of  epithelium.    One  is  apt  to  believe 
I  that  it  involves  the  connective  tissue,  but  in  the  particular  degree 
I  of  x-ray  burn  now  under  consideration  this  is  not  the  case.    With 
i  burns  of  this  degree,  there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  swelling 
■  the  connective  tissue.    The  accompanying  subjective  sensa- 
ILE  ^ary  very  much  in  individuals;  some  patients  complain 
r  little  or  not  at  all,  but  in  most  of  them  there  is  very  decided 
king  or  itching.    In  some  cases  the  itching  is  very  intense 
rsists  for  a  comparatively  long  time.    Some  patients  com- 
.  of  pain,  but  the  pain  is  never  of  the  severe  character 
A  in  T-ray  Imms  with  destruction  of  connective  tissue. 
The  course  of  bums  which  reach  this  point  of  irritation  varies. 
Some  of  them  recover  rapidly ;  the  necrotic  membrane  is  promptly 
thrown  off,  horny  epidermis  grows  rapidl}'-  around  the  borders, 
islands    of    homy    epidermis    spring    up    at    various    points 
in  the  affected  area,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  bulla)  the  area  is  again 
^vered  with  horny  epidermis.     Other  cases  do  not  recover  so 
mdly.    The  formation  of  epidermis  is  slower,  and  at  times 
recovery  will  be  retarded  by  vesicles  and  bullae  reapj^earing, 
haps  again  and  again,  after  a  new  layer  of  horny  epidermis 
formed.     In  such  a  case,  when  relapses  occur,  the  surface  is 
!  or  less  covered  with  grayish  horny  epidermis,  interspersed 
tnany  weeping  patches.     With  these  relapses  the  irritation 
ft  continued  for  several  months,  but  usually  in  the  course 
r  four  months  relapses  cease,  and  the  surface  becomes 
h  permanent  horny  epidermis.     Redness  may  persist 
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for  many  weeks,  but  there  is,  as  a  rule^  not  much  pigmentation. 
The  epithelium  formed  over  the  surface  is  smooth  and  thin, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  hair  and  follicles  gives  the  skin  a 
smooth  but  not  disfiguring  appearance.  This  new  skin  is  for 
some  time  quite  sensitive  to  external  irritants.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  usual  tolerance  develops. 

After-effects  on  the  Skin, — After  x-ray  irritation  of  all  of 
the  degrees  above  describeii,  the  skin  presents  a  slightly  atrophic 
apix^arance-  It  is  softer  and  a  little  thinner  than  normal  and 
is  liable  to  show  a  slight  cigarette-paper  appearance  with 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  lines.  If  the  exposures  have  been 
over  the  face,  the  wrinkling  of  the  skin  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  may  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  patient's  attention. 
This  atrophy  of  the  skin  is  most  pronounce*  i  inunodiately  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  redness,  antl  gradually  disappears 
in  most  cases.  These  atrophic  changes  are  seen  at  times  in 
cases  in  which  the  dermatitis  has  been  almost  nilf  but  in  which 
there  has  \yecn  a  continued  mmlerate  x-ray  effect  sufficient 
to  muse  pigmentation  and  destruction  of  the  follicles. 

Bums  Involving  the  Subcutaneous  Tissue, — In  bums  of  the 
fourth  degree  the  evolution  tip  to  the  point  of  congestion  and 
vesiculation  is  the  same  as  that  described  above  for  burns  of 
lesser  severity,  but  the  process  does  not  stop  at  that  point. 
The  congestion  goes  on  until  the  surface  is  almost  cyanotic, 
the  skin  becomes  brai\Tiy  and  tense,  bulla*  develop,  and  these 
are  followed  b}"  necrosis  of  the  underlying  tissue  {Fig*  92).  The 
resulting  lesion  is  practically  unique.  There  develops  a  hard, 
leather>%  dark-gra\ish  mass  of  niuniniifip<l  tissue,  which  is 
'  closely  adherent  and  is  surrounded  by  an  indurated,  inflamed 
peripher)^  Its  dr>%  munmiified  appearance,  its  leathery  con- 
sistency, and  its  ^'almost  malignant  tendency  to  [persist /* 
place  it  in  marked  contrast  with  any  other  similar  lesion.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  tlie  li%1ng  and  dead  tissue  of  these 
lesions  is  not  well  established,  Butler*  has  observed  that 
oeeasionally  tissue  that  is  black  and  apparently  d(*ail,  when 
cut  bleeds  and  causes  great  pain;  and  Caasidy  f  in  the  excision 


^AiuiTTciin  Practitioner  and  New»,  1300,  lExix,  p.  361. 
t  Mnliml  Mtcofd,  1900,  Ivii,  p.  180. 
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of  such  a  slough  found  that  to  get  all  of  the  diseased  tissue 
he  had  to  carry  his  incision  two  inches  outside  of  what  api)earrd 
on  the  surface  to  be  the  line  of  detnarcation.  These  inas^es 
of  apparently  dead  tissue,  if  they  are  not  removed  by  surgical 
means,  are  likely  to  persist  for  a  long  time.  Usually  they  are 
not  thrown  off  for  several  months,  and  their  pei^istence  may 
extend  to  a  year  or  more.  The  .surmuntHug  tissuej^,  however, 
in  time  begin  to  regain  their  tone,  the  bonlei-s  of  the  ulcers 
gradually  contract  and  the  necrotic  miiss  disappears,  and 
finally  scar  tissue  takes  its  place. 

Extent  of  Bums.  Pain.  Scars,— ^The  depth  to  wliich  the 
tissues  are  involved  in  bums  of  this  degree  is  limited  only  by 
the  intensity  of  the  rc-ray  efifects.  In  Cass!i*ly  s  case  the  injur>^ 
involved  the  tissues  of  the  thigh  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and 
a  half,  surroimding  but  not  afiFcicting  the  femoral  arter>\  In 
a  case  for  a  description  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  E,  Wyllys 
Andrews,  the  bum  "included  the  whole  external  ear,  the  right 
eyelids  and  eyeball,  and  the  outer  table  of  the  skull,  in  tlie 
parietal  region."  The  superficial  extent  is  limited  only  by  the 
extent  of  the  exposure.  In  a  case  seen  by  Pr*  L,  L,  McArthiu" 
*'the  bum  began  at  chin  and  ended  at  syinplivF^is,  and  ext*>nded 
from  right  axillary  line  to  left  mammary. 
The  gangrenous  area  was  about  nine  inches  long  by  six  wide 
when  I  operated  some  three  months,  I  think,  after  the  exposure." 

The  pain  accompanying  these  lesions  is  of  the  most  varying 
intensity.  Rarely  it  is  not  severe.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  extreme.  It  is  described  at  times  as  dull  boring 
pain,  again  as  sharp  lancinating  pain,  again  as  burning,  **as 
if  red-hot  coals  were  applied  to  the  part."  The  scars  left 
after  these  ulcers  are  similar  to  the  scars  after  other  ulcers 
of  the  same  extent,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  more  vascular.  Sequeira  *  has  reported  a  case  in  which 
there  remained  in  the  scar  numerous  telangiectases,  and  Wylie  t 
has  reported  a  case,  probably  of  similar  character,  in  which 
there  persisted  three  months  after  the  healing  of  the  ulcer 
scarlet  rings  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  apparently  permanent. 

*Brit.  Jour,  of  Derm.,  1902,  xiv,  p.  19. 
tBrit.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  i,  p.  3aS. 
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Cliroiiic  X-ray  Dermatitis.— There  is  a  fifth  form  of  x-ray 
injury  which  is  sevn  in  jr-ray  workers  who  are  exiK)secl  more 
or  lem  to  the  influence  of  the  rays  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
It  occult  almost  exclusively  on  the  hands,  by  reai^on  of  their 
greater  exfxisure,  and  presents  iX^^U  as  a  |K*rsistenl  atrophic 
dermatitis*  The  ^kin  of  the  affected  areas»  usually  the  backs 
of  the  hands,  becomes  atrophic  and  thin,  and  crackled  Bke 
f>archnient.  It  may  Ije  siTiooth  and  glass}^  in  app(*arance,  with 
entire  absence  of  the  follicular  o|jc^ning^  and  hairs,  and  with 
a  tendency  to  crack  about  the  joints.  The  skin  is  pinkish- 
white,  mottled  with  small  reddish  vascular  [mtches,  and  with 
decidcil  redness  about  tlie  knuckles.  Codman  *  descril>es  this 
condition  as  follows:  **In  the  less  pronounced  forms  the  skin 
appears  chapped  and  roughened,  and  the  normal  markings  are 
destroyed;  at  the  knuckles  the  folds  of  skin  are  swollen  and 
stiff,  while  betw^ef*n  there  is  a  peculiar  dotting  resembling 
small  capillary  hemorrhages.  The  nutrition  of  the  nails  is 
affected  so  that  tlie  longitudinal  striations  become  marked 
and  the  sutetance  l>econjes  brittle.  If  the  process  is  more 
severe,  there  is  a  formation  of  blebs,  exfoliation  of  epidennis, 
and  loss  of  the  nails.  In  the  worst  form  the  skin  is  entirely 
dostroyei)  in  places,  the  nails  do  not  reapj^ear  and  the  tendons 
and  joints  are  damaged.'* 

Hyperkeratosis, — While  the  condition  in  these  chronic  forms 
of  x-ray  irritaMon  is  as  a  whole  atrophic,  there  is  at  times  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  hyperkeratosis  which  shows  itself  in  in- 
creased homines  of  the  epidermis  about  the  knuckles  and 
in  the  formation  of  keratotic  patches.  In  some  cases  this 
is  very  marked,  so  that  the  affected  parts,  iLSually  the  backs 
of  the  hands,  have  scattered  over  them  many  kerata'^es  with 
or  without  inflamed  bases.  The  appearance  is  xery  similar 
to  that  seen  in  cases  of  senile  keratosis  where  the  patches 
are  inflamed  and  have  a  tendency  to  epitheliomatous  degenera- 
tion. In  one  case  that  I  have  seen,  in  which  the  face,  the 
arms,  the  hands,  and  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest  w^re 
involved  in  a  chronic  /-ray  dermntitis,  the  atrophic  dr>'  skin, 
the  verj'  deep  freckling,  the  numerous  tiyji^erkeratoses,   and 

*Ph!la,  Med.  Jonr..  1902,  \x,  43R. 
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the  telangiectases  made  a  picture  strikingly  like  that  of  an 
early  stage  of  xerodenna  pigmentosum.  Indeed  in  some  of 
the  cases  this  resemblance  to  senile  keratosis  with  a  predispcsi- 
tion  to  epitholiomatous  degeneration  has  been  so  marked  that 
I  believe  there  is  a  possibility  of  epitheiiomata  developing 
on  these  bases. 

The  above  was  written  before  I  knew  of  any  other  observ^ation 
upon  this  point.  Johnston^*  however,  has  called  attention  to 
this  keratosis  as  "precancerous  keratosis/'  He  believes  that 
these  patches  are  likely  to  become  epitheiiomata,  and  gives  a 
report  of  the  case  of  a  suigeon  who  used  a^-rays  extensivel3% 
on  the  backs  of  whose  hands  about  twenty  keratoses  de\  eloped* 
Two  of  the  laigest  were  excised  and  examined  microscopically, 
the  first  showing  only  subacute  inflammation  in  the  cutis, 
with  lymphocytosis  and  some  proliferated  fibroblasts.  The 
second,  however,  in  his  opinion  showed  unmistakable  ex'idenee's 
of  malignancy  in  the  form  of  numerous  mitoses  and  rupture 
of  epitheliniii  into  the  corium.  In  an  as  yet  unpublished  dis- 
cussicm  before  the  American  Dermatological  Association,  Bos- 
ton, September,  1902,  Dr.  C.  W,  Allen  reported  a  ease  of  epithe- 
lioma which  developed  in  the  cicatrix  of  an  x-ray  bum  on 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  for  whicli  amputation  of  the  fore- 
arm  was  done,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  White  referred  to  an  epithelioma 
which  had  developed  in  an  x-ray  bum.  This  condition  of 
hyperkeratosis  from  chronic  x-ray  irritation  is  therefore  one 
of  serious  importance,  and  its  dangerous  possibilities  should  be 
bome  in  mind.  It  is  probable  in  my  opinion  that  many  cases 
of  epithelioma  will  be  found  to  develop  upon  the  backs  of  the 
hands  of  .r-ray  workers  who  have  a  persistent,  chronic  inflam- 
matory process  with  hyperkeratosis,  as  a  result  of  continued 
exposures  to  x-rays. 

Changes  in  the  Appendages. — ^The  reference  to  the  nails  in 
the  quotation  from  Codman  above  describes  very  well  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  nails  in  all  types  of  x-ray  burns. 
Evidences  of  marked  nutritional  disturbances  in  the  nails  appear 
early,  for  the  nails,  like  the  other  appendages  of  the  skin,  show 
h  marked  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  x-rays.    The  changes 

*Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  ix,  p.  220. 
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in  the  nails  var>'  from  slight  linear  striation  to  the  production 
of  a  mere  rudinientary  nail^  or  tho  absence  of  the  nails  entirely. 
The  changes  in  the  other  ap])einlages  have  IxHm  alreadj'  briefly 
referred  to  above.  In  all  rlegrees  of  x-ra}^  irritation  the  hairs 
are  affected-  Outfall  of  the  hairs  occurs  with  or  without 
previous  blanching.  In  severe  x-ray  burns  the  bum  usually 
develops  Ijefore  the  hairs  fall  out*  When  the  surface  has 
become  brawny  and  cyanotic,  the  hairs  may  stiJI  remain^  but 
they  come  out  without  force,  as  after  a  scald* 

Beep-seated  X-ray  Effects. — Several  cases  have  been  reported 
of  internal  legion  tlue  to  x-rays  without  corresix)nding  eflfect 
upon  the  overhang  tissue.  N.  Stone  Scott,*  in  a  re\dew  of 
x-ra)'  injuries,  has  considered  all  these  cases*  Among  the  cases 
of  jc-ray  injuries  that  he  was  able  to  find  tht^e  were  but  six 
which  could  |)ossibly  be  classed  as  primary  internal  injuries, 
and  in  none  of  these  is  the  evidence  conclusiw^.  The  case  to 
which  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  is  Gilchrist's  t  case 
of  j-ray  dermatitis  of  the  hand  with  supposed  osteoplastic 
periostitis  of  the  bones  of  the  hand.  Scott  considers  this  case 
at  l«*ngth,  and  coneludesp  correetl}'  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
periosteal  lesion  is  not  demonstrated*  and  that  Gilchrist's  con- 
clusion that  there  w^as  a  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  hand 
is  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  pictures*  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  jwiori  highly  im[>robabIe  that  primary  deep-seated  x-ray 
effects  can  tie  produced  upon  normal  tissue  without  more 
intense  effect  being  producetl  in  the  overlying  tissue^  and  there 
are  no  cases  on  reconl  that  tend  to  wTaken  this  theoretical 
p*»sition. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  matter  from  the  statement  that 
efifects  are  not  produced  upon  deeper  tissues*  There  is  every 
reason  to  belie\e  that  x-rays  may  affect  deej^seati'd  tissue, 
but  this  effect  must  Ik*  less  than  that  ui>on  the  tissues  nearer 
the  source  of  the  x-rays.  Every  theoretical  consideration  indi- 
cates that  the  effect  of  x-ra^'s  on  the  deep  tissues  is  relatively 
less  than  upon  the  overlying  tissues.  The  x-rays  of  coun^e 
penetrate  the  deei^er  tissues,  even  to  the  point  of  going  entirely 

*  Transactionn  Ohio  Medical  Society^  1897.  lir,  p.  i:]i). 
t  Johns  Hopkinii  Uosp.  BulL.  1^07.  viii,  p.  17. 
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throu^  the  body,  and  certain  of  the  rays  are  absorbed  by 
every  tissue  throu^  which  they  pass. 

In  cases  whidi  I  have  had  under  treatment  for  various 
pathological  conditknis  the  results  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  x-rays  produced  definite  effects  upon  deep-seated  tissues. 
In  a  case  of  recurrent  carcinoma  of  the  breast  with  involvement 
of  the  axilla,  and  enormous  cedema  of  the  arm  (Case  75),  not 
only  all  evidence  of  carcinoma  disappeared,  but  also  very 
great  oedema.  In  a  second  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
(Case  97)  the  findings  are  even  more  definite.  This  was  a 
case  of  primary  cardnonm  of  the  breast  with  involvement  of 
the  axilla  and  with  met&4Stases  in  the  spine  and  in  the  chest, 
when  treatment  was  begun.  The  exposures  were  given  only 
over  the  breast  and  axilla.  The  patient  died  three  months 
after  the  b^inning  of  treatment.  In  the  mean  time  an  acute 
dermatitis  had  been  produced  on  at  least  two  occasions.  At 
the  postmortem,  held  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Larkiu^  of  Chicago,  it  was 
found  that  "  the  tumor  of  the  breast  had  nearly  all  disappeared** 
and  "the  enlarged  glands  under  the  arm  on  affected  side  had 
reduced  to  one-third  of  tlieir  former  size, "  Similar  deep-seated 
effects  of  the  rajrs  are  to  he  seen  in  a  case  of  sarcoma  ("Case 
128),  and  in  Case  149,  of  pseudo-leukemia.  In  all  of  these 
eases  the  lesions  reached  nearly  to  the  surface,  but  they  extended 
certainly  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  and  the  results  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  deepest  tissue  was  affected  as  well 
as  that  nearer  the  surface. 

Rollins  *  has  performed  experiments  upon  guinea-pigs  which 
are  interesting  in  this  connection.  He  exposed  two  strong 
guinea-pigs  two  hours  a  day  to  x-rays.  One  died  in  eleven 
days,  the  other  in  eight  days.  In  a  pregnant  female  guinea- 
pig  exposed  under  similar  circumstances  the  fetus  was  killed. 
Elihu  Thomson,!  in  a  similar  experiment,  exposed  a  healthy 
mouse  for  one  hour  to  powerful  x-rays,  with  the  result  that 
it  died  the  next  day.  Oudin,  Barth(51emy  and  Darier  |  have 
reported  two  cases  of  vomiting  in  children,  following  x-ray 

♦Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1901,  cxliv,  pp.  173,  317. 

t  American  X-ray  Journal,  1898,  iii,  p.  451. 
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exposure,  which  are  possibly  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the 
x-rays.  They  also  report  a  man  who  developed  an  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  while  taking  r-ray  exposun»s,  and  who 
suffered  much  from  palpitation  ami  pain  in  l\\f  heart,  which 
he  attributed  to  the  x-rays.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the 
evidence  of  the  effect  conclasive.  Walsh*  has  reported  two 
cases  suggesting  dcep-seatetl  effects  of  x-rays.  In  one  case  the 
patient  suffered  from  cerebral  symptoms  suggestive  of  sun- 
stroke. He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  demoastrating  the  x*rays 
and  had  lia<l  rei:>ented  and  prolonged  exposures.  He  had 
from  time  to  time  dermatitis,  and  later  developed  headache^ 
vertigo,  vomitings  dimness  of  sight,  and  great  prostration. 
The  synxptoms  were  said  to  be  practically  those  of  sunstroke. 
He  stopjied  the  exposures  and  went  to  the  seaside^  and  the 
symptoms  disap(}earfHL  In  the  second  case  an  x-ray  worker 
gave  hLs  abdomen  long  exposures  repeatedly.  After  some  weeks 
he  complained  of  abdnnjinal  symptoms,  pain,  tenderness, 
flatulency,  iliarrliea.  On  removing  to  the  country  these  symp- 
toms disappeared,  but  returned  upon  renewing  the  work.  He 
then  shielded  liis  abdomen  with  sheet-lead,  and  the  symptoms 
finally  tlisappeareii.  Another  evidence  of  the  dt»ei>-seated  effect 
of  x-rays  is  found  in  the  rehef  of  pain  due  to  deejKseated  {;>ath<v 
logical  processes.  This  anodyne  effect  of  x-rays  is  unmistakably 
manifest  in  various  deejj-seated  pathological  processes  subjected 
to  x-ray  exiKisures, 

Scholtz  t  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  deep- 
seated  effects,  and  intimates  that  they  may  be  due  to  suggestion. 
This  hardly  seems  to  cover  the  situation.  The  writers  who 
have  reix)rtcd  these  cases  are  careful,  trained  observers,  not 
likely  to  l>e  misled;  and,  in  addition,  the  occurrences  are  by 
no  means  impossible.  The  fact  of  the  relief  of  deep-seated 
pain  b)'  x-rays  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  f>ossihility  of  x-rays 
producing  an  impression  up<m  deep-seated  tissues;  and  as  to 
this  relief  at  times  of  deep-seated  pain  by  x-rays  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt.    This  has  happened   frequently  in 


♦**The  Rotitgtn  Kill's  in  Mi?tliciil  Wurk,**  Win,  \Vood  Co.,  K.  Y.,  mf2,  pp, 
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my  experience,  and  under  conditions  where  the  possibility 
oi  suggestion  and  other  factors  could  be  ruled  out.  Other 
symptoms,  as  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  prostration,  I  have  not 
observed,  although  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
a^ray  burns  in  locations  where  such  ssrmptoms  might  have  beeji 
expected.  This  matter  of  deep-seated  x-itiy  effect  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  as  great 
effect  can  be  produced  by  a^rajrs  upon  deep  tissues  as  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  tissues  overlying  them,  it  would  be  of  course 
of  the  highest  significance  in  the  question  of  treatment  with 
arrays  of  deep-seated  pathological  conditions.  Unfortunately 
it  is  surely  true  that  the  effect  upon  deeper  tissues  can  never 
be  as  great  as  upon  those  overlying  them.  The  quantity  of 
x-rays  that  reaches  a  given  surface  is  inversely  as  the  sqiiare 
of  the  distance;  in  addition,  a  certain  quantity  of  x-reLys  must 
be  absorbed  by  every  overlying  tissue,  so  that  for  both  of  these 
reasons  it  is  impossible  that  as  great  effect  should  be  produced 
in  deep-seated  tissues  as  in  those  that  cover  them. 

Time  of  First  Appearance  of  Symptoms. — The  time  of  the 
first  evidence  of  x-ray  effects  upon  the  tissues  varies  from 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  at  the  time  of  exposure  or  a  few 
hours  later  to  several  weeks  thereafter.  In  a  few  cases  it  is 
recorded  that  evidence  of  irritation  showed  itself  at  the  time 
of  exposure.  In  a  case  reported  by  Fuchs  *  vesicles  developed 
fifteen  minutes  after  exposure.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  first  appearance  is  from  three  to  fifteen  days 
after  exposure.  Upon  this  point  Codman,t  in  a  very  thoughtful 
critical  review  of  x-ray  injuries,  which  comprehends  all  recorded 
cases,  makes  the  following  statement : 

^^The  impression  has  prevailed  that  these  lesions  usually 
make  their  first  appearance  only  after  a  number  of  days.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  records  as  to  this  point : 

*Deut8ch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1896,  xxii,  p.  569. 
fPhila.  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  ix,  pp.  438  and  499. 
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In  1> 

^*  6 

**  2 

**  5 

*^  3 

*■  3 

*.  4 

*•   2 
*'   2 

to 


iriwtiinPt's    ftijHTis  *^r  syrnptotiis  wprt'  notitvil  witliiiL 


liiL 

*J1  IhJiir* 

2  ilttjrt 

:i  daja 

4  d»j'» 

5  dnyn 

Cj  diiyn 

7  (lay» 

8  days 

9  d»yii 

10  davs 

*     1(1 

-H  daj-B 

*     1.^ 

til  daj-i* 

'     22 

-28  da\9 

af lef  the  fonrth  week 


These  figures  indieute  that  at  least  in  a  goocl  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  first  symptoms  art*  noticed  within  the  first  few 
days  after  the  exposure.  Three  are  mcntitined  as  being  noticed 
immediately  after  the  expasure.  It  seems  possible  that  the 
reason  that  so  many  are  first  noticed  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks  is  that  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
lesion  becomes  severe  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
jmtient.  In  some  cases^  however,  this  late  apjif^arance  is  well 
sufetantiated;  e,  g,,  in  the  cases  of  Thomson,  Orleman.  and 
Barthelemy.  But  five  cases  of  my  series — C'ases  3.  4.  41,  12t>, 
and  147 — ^appeared  later  than  twenty-one  days.  It  b  unfor- 
tunate that  we  have  not  more  accurate  reports  of  them/' 

Other  !?tudies  upon  thLs  point  give  practically  the  same 
findings  J  as  will  Ix*  seen,  for  e\iimj>le,  by  reference  to  the  tables 
of  Gilchrist*  and  Scott *t  I*'  ^*  [M^rsonal  experience  covering 
several  hundred  cases  I  liave  never  seen  a  rinietion  occur  as 
late  as  three  weeks  after  oxt>t^sure.  In  the  171  cajrM?s  of  x-ray 
burns  which  Codman  is  able  to  find,  he  states  that  five  of  these, 
and  but  five^  developed  later  than  twentyKine  days  after  ex- 
]>osure.  I  am  able  to  find,  liowever,  on  analysis  of  his  cases, 
only  three  that  developtMl  more  tlian  twenty-one  days  after 
exjiosure.  Of  these,  two  cases.  Dale's  and  Scott's,  are  given 
as  developing  four  weeks  after  exix)6Urf*,  and  one,  Stinson*s, 
bc'tween  three  and  six  weeks  after  exposure.     In  Dale's  case 

•Johns  Hopkins  Hnsp,  Hull.  li^R7,  viii,  p.  17, 
fTmns.  OhbStote  Mi'd.  Scjfiet.v,  1897,  Hi,  p.  im 
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was  ^  moist  dermatitis,  which  appeared  twenty-eight 
fter  exposure,  and  lasted  for  a  short  time.  Stone  Scott's 
13  a  personal  report  to  Codiiian  of  an  unpublished  case, 
I  time  of  the  development  was  given  as  four  weeks, 
ason^B  case  a  fracture  was  exposed  to  jc-rays,  and  three 
TT^  later  a  plaster  cast  was  applied.  Six  weeks  later  there 
waa  a  purulent  dermatitis  under  the  plaster.  It  is  apparently 
not  excluded  in  tliis  case  that  the  dermatitis  was  not  a  der- 
ma tit  iit  such  as  is  often  seen  under  plaster  casts.  Barthi^lemy's 
ca»e,  which  in  gi\Tn  as  a  case  witli  the  development  of  an  x-ray 
injury  five  niontli8  after  exposure,  on  examination  shows  that 
the  primary  skin  effect  was  by  no  means  so  late.  The  patient 
had  several  x*ray  expcjsures^  which  produced  no  reddemng  of 
the  Fikin,  but  did  cause  pigmentation,  followed  by  slight 
desquanuition  at  the  end  of  treatment.  Five  months  later 
an  irritated  patch  developed,  with  hypervascularization  and 
redneiui  and  tiesquamation.  The  legion  occurring  five  months 
aft«r  expoBure,  therefore,  was  not  the  first  x-ray  effect  on  the 
skin.  That  there  was  an  infiammatorj^  process  at  the  time 
of  the  pigmnntation  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  desquamation. 
His  case,  accordingly,  sliould  be  included  in  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  thore  has  been  a  relapse  of  dermatitis  some  time 
after  the  original  irritation,  two  examples  of  which  I  have 
reported  on  pages  342  and  344. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  chances  of  error  as 
regards  time  of  development  of  these  burns,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  development  of  x-ray  injuries 
more  than  three  weeks  after  date  of  exposure  is  not  very  strong. 
Only  three  cases  are  to  be  found.  In  none  of  these  is  the 
evidence  conclusive,  and  in  none  except  Stone  Scott's,  in  which 
there  is  said  to  have  been  ** dermatitis  with  ulceration,''  was 
the  injury  at  all  serious.  It  appears  on  the  whole,  therefore, 
that  it  may  be  stated  with  reasonable  accuracy  that  the  devel- 
opment of  x-ray  bums  is  practically  always  within  three  weeks 
after  the  last  exposure. 

Duration  of  X-ray  Bums.— There  is  a  paucity  of  data  in 
the  literature  concerning  the  duration  of  x-ray  effects,  except 
in  severe  burns  with  necrosis.    My  own  experience  on  this 
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subject  covers  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of  slighter 
degrees  of  x-ray  burns,  from  which  fairly  accurate  data  may 
be  gotten.  Pigmentation  produced  by  T-rays  disappears 
slowly.  In  some  cases^  e\Tn  where  the  tanning  was  consider- 
able, I  have  seen  it  disappear  in  two  to  six  weeks.  In  a  few 
other  cases,  not  more  severe,  traces  of  pigmentation  have 
lasted  for  eight  months  before  finally  disappearing.  The 
difference  here  is  probably  simply  one  in  the  pigment-forming 
characteristics  of  the  individual  skins.  The  fieriod  that  elapses 
between  the  time  that  Hairs  disappear  and  retiOTi  varies  venr-^ 
greatly*  In  certain  cases  I  have  seen  the  hairs  begin  to  return 
within  four  weeks  after  their  disappearance.  In  other  cases 
six  to  twelve  weeks  or  longer  may  elapse  before  there  is  e^-idence 
of  regeneration  of  the  hair  follicles,  ami  in  some  cases  return 
of  hair  does  not  occur  after  their  first  outfall  from  z-ray  ex- 
posures. 

In  j-ray  dermatitis  the  duration  of  the  process  depends 
partly  upon  tlie  intensity  of  the  burn,  but  more  ujx>n  individual 
susceptibility*  A  phenomenon  that  is  sometimes  witnessed 
in  cases  that  are  being  exposed  from  <lay  to  day  to  x-rays  is 
the  developn>rnt  of  a  verv'  slight  er}'thema  after  exposure 
and  its  disapfx^arance  before  the  exposure  of  the  next  day* 
This  is  a  condition  that  sometimes  precedes  the  development 
of  the  ordinary'  dermatitis.  In  cases  of  moderate  dermatitis 
without  vesieulation  the  process  usually  increases  for  five  or 
six  days,  then  remains  stationar>^  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
undergoes  rapid  involution^  the  whole  cycle  taking  ten  to 
twenty  days*  In  one  case  of  dermatitis  of  the  first  degree  of 
which  I  have  notes  the  effect  increased  slightly  for  four  tiays 
after  its  appearance,  and  disappeared  entirely  by  the  end 
of  eight  days.  In  another  case  by  the  end  of  four  days  from 
its  appearance  there  wiis  a  rather  lively  red,  acute,  dry  der- 
matitis, which  remained  unchanged  for  two  days  and  then 
rapidly  subsided,  until  on  the  tenth  day  the  surface  was  entirely 
restored  to  normal  except  for  a  slight  pigmentation*  In  der- 
matitis of  the  second  and  third  degrees  the  process  as  I  have 
seen  it  reaches  its  climax  in  one  to  two  weeks.  For  example, 
in  one  case  of  acute  dermatitis  with  moderate  vesieulation, 
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seven  days  after  sli^t  er3rthema  was  noticed  the  process  reached 
its  most  acute  stagCi  by  the  end  of  fifteen  days  it  was  manifestly 
subsiding,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  days  was  entirely 
gone.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  dermatitis  became  quite 
acute,  there  was  on  the  ei^th  day  after  the  first  trace  was 
noticed  an  acutely  inflamed  red  surface  covered  with  vesicles. 
By  tli{^  trnth  day  these  had  ruptured  and  a  necrotic  pellide 
had  formed  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  raw  surface.  By 
the  twelfth  day  the  line  of  demarcation  of  this  necrotic  mem- 
brane was  sharply  defined.  This  remained  stationary  until  the 
fifteenth  day.  From  the  fifteenth  day  there  was  gradual  con- 
traction of  its  margins,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  surface 
was  entirely  covered  with  healthy  epidermis.  In  another  case, 
a  little  more  severe  that  the  preceding,  four  days  after  the 
last  exposure  slight  er3rthema  with  sensation  of  heat  was  no- 
ticed. On  the  tenth  day  from  the  last  exposure  the  surface 
was  congested,  dark  red,  and  angry  looking.  On  the  foiuteenth 
day  it  was  covered  with  vesicles.  On  the  sixteenth  day  there 
was  a  necrotic  membrane  over  a  space  three  inches  square, 
and  one  day  later  the  line  of  demarcation  of  this  membrane 
was  well  marked.  The  condition  remained  stationary  for  about 
five  dajrs,  or  imtil  the  twenty-second  day,  after  which  it  gradually 
contracted,  until  on  the  forty-second  day  the  surface  was 
entirely  covered  with  healthy  epidermis  with  just  a  trace  of 
redness  left. 

Relapses. — In  three  rather  severe  cases  of  dermatitis,  each 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  superficial  necrotic  mem- 
brane, relapses  occurred  in  each  case  approximately  two  months 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  first  dermatitis.  In  one  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  second  relapse  six  months  after  the  first 
dermatitis.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  relapse  so  acute 
as  the  first  attack.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  recurrence  was 
indistinguishable  from  a  vesicular  eczema.  Indeed  it  is  not 
established  that  the  apparent  relapse  was  not  a  dermatitis 
from  external  irritation  in  a  surface  of  the  skin  whose  normal 
tolerance  had  not  yet  been  reestablished.  In  both  of  these 
cases  eczema  developed  symmetrically  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.     In  the  third  case,  however,  the  recurrence  was  unques- 
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tirjiiably  an  x-ray  dermatitis  of  a  character  similar  to  but  niikler 
than  the  first  attack.  This  case  showed  the  recurrence  at  the 
end  of  two  months.  There  ^vas  consiilrrable  cnngostion  of 
the  area,  which  wai5  covered  with  gray  horny  epidenniH  with 
omneroas  weeping  patches.  This  was  a  case  of  epithelioma 
treated  by  x-ra}"s,  in  which  before  any  effect  was  produced 
upon  the  lesion  the  effect  upon  the  skin  had  to  be  carried  to 
an  rxtremc  point* 

As  to  the  duration  of  l>urns  with  necroi>ia  of  the  connective 
tissue,  it  is  wrll  known  that  they  hist  for  a  very  long  time — 
from  one  or  two  months  to  a  year  or  more,  deix*ndiiig  largely 
upon  the  severity  of  the  biUTi.  A  case  of  carcinoma  exposed 
to  x-rays,  which  I  have  reported  fCase  119),  is  interesting 
in  connection  with  this  question  of  the  duration  of  x-ray 
effects  upon  the  tissues.  In  this  case  the  carcinoma  involved 
the  entire  orbit.  Exposui*es  were  continued  for  two  months, 
with  the  production  of  a  very  acute  dermatitis,  but  without 
any  apparent  effect  upi^n  the  groMih.  Treatment  w^a^  there- 
U|M)n  discontinued,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  patient 
had  no  further  exposures  the  tumor  continued  to  shrink  for 
fi\*e  months^  and  until  it  had  almost  entirely  disapj^eai'ed. 
A  consideration  of  this  que^^tion  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  persistence  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  tlie  reaction 
prmlueed  by  x-njys  on  ti.ssues.  This  quaUty  has  proved  most 
troublesome  in  accidental  x-ray  burns.  It  nuist  be  reckoned 
with,  and  it  may  lx»  used  to  gnrKl  advantage  in  the  therapeutic 
application  of  x-rav;^. 

Cumulative  Effects. — Ii  is  a  necessary  cnr(*llary  of  the  fore- 
going that  the  effects  of  x-rays  are  cunmlative  when  the  sittings 
are  often  reix'ated.  For,  since  there  is  a  jx^riod  of  incubation 
lasting  several  days,  and  since  the  effects  themselves  continue 
for  many  days,  it  follows  necessarily  that  i*xjxtsiires  i'ei>eated 
ckiring  either  of  these  periods  miBt  increase  the  effect  ufion 
the  tissues.  This  cumulative  action  of  repeated  x-ray  exposures 
is  practically  universally  accepted  and  needs  no  extended 
discassion.  It  must  be  taken  carefully  into  consideration  in 
any  attempt  to  give  rejxmted  exposures. 

Idios3rncrasies,— According  to  almast  universal  opinion  there 
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IS  a  marked  difference  in  the  way  in  which  tissues  of  different 
individuals  react  to  the  influence  of  x-rays.  The  only  radical 
exception  to  this  opinion  that  I  know  of  is  that  of  Kienbock,^ 
who  takes  the  position  that  ''we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
an  idiosyncrasy  to  arrays. "  f  He  goes  even  further,  and  states  % : 
''A  fact  of  the  greatest  importance,  from  a  therapeutic  stand- 
point, is  the  knowledge  that  individuals  in  good  health  react 
in  precisely  a  similar  manner  to  x-ray  radiance."  And  he 
builds  an  x-ray  technique  aroimd  this  theory.  In  my  judgment 
there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  evidence  to  justify  such 
a  statement.  The  very  fact  that  x-ray  bums  are  comparatively 
so  few  demonstrates  in  the  largest  and  most  convincing  way 
the  inaccuracy  of  such  a  position.  It  is  literally  true  that 
at  the  present  time  millions  of  x-ray  exposures  have  been 
made^  and  most  cases  of  bum  of  a  severe  character  come  to 
light;  yet  Codman  in  considering  the  subject  of  x-ray  injuries 
is  able  to  find  recorded  in  all  the  literature  only  170  bums. 
Gilchrist,  §  in  reviewing  the  literature  in  February,  1897,  was 
able  to  collect  only  23  cases,  and  Stone  Scott,  ||  in  reviewing 
the  subject  in  May,  1897,  was  able  to  find  only  69  cases.  With 
tlie  hundreds  of  thousands  of  x-ray  exposures  that  have  been 
made,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  only  170  cases  have  been  exposed 
beyond  the  point  of  safety?  Or  even  suppose  that  only  one 
in  ten  cases  of  severe  bum  has  come  to  light,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  only  1700  cases  of  over-exposure  have  taken  place?  The 
supposition  is  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  Probably  in 
one  month,  three  or  four  months  after  Rontgen's  discovery 
was  announced,  over  seventeen  hundred  cases  were  exposed 
in  a  way  that  we  now  know  to  be  dangerous.  Many  cases 
of  bum  have  unquestionably  been  caused  by  dangerous  expo- 
sures; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  true  that  thousands 
of  what  are  dangerous  exposures  for  some  individuals  have 
been  made  without  injury.     And  the  fact  that  in  innumerable 

♦Wiener  kliu.  Wochenschr.,  1900,  xiii,  p.  1153;  Wiener  med.  Presse,  1901, 
xlii,  p.  873. 

t  Interstate  Medical  Journal,  1902,  ix,  pp.  1,  60.  t  Ibid. 

<!  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  1897,  viii,  p.  17. 
II  Trans.  Ohio  State  Med.  Society,  1897,  Hi,  p.  139. 
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cases  the  individuals  have  escaped  2:-ray  effects,  while  in  a 
few  cases  under  similar  conditions  injuries  have  occurred» 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  existence  in  a  few  individuals 
of  certain  factors  rendering  ihem  more  susceptible  to  x-ray 
influence.  Such  a  statement  as  Kienbock's,  founded  as  it 
is  absolutel}^  upon  personal  opinion  regardless  of  recorded 
facts,  needs  to  be  challenged.  It  is  most  mischievous  in  the 
influence  which  it  may  liavc  upon  technique;  and  there  are 
enough  j?-ray  injuries  due  to  faulty  technique  without  throwing 
out  so  well^stablished  a  fact  as  personal  idiosyncrasy  to  account 
for  some  of  them. 

Question  of  Dangerous  and  Safe  Exposures. — Codnian  *  has 
considei^ed  more  extensively  than  any  one  else  the  question 
of  tlic  intensity  of  x-ray  exposures  which  have  caused  injury 
in  the  various  recorded  cases.  His  table  covers  this  subject 
more  recently  and  more  extensively  than  any  other  has  done, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  reproduction  (see  page  242)  as  bearing  uix)n 
this  extremely  important  toiric. 

In  this  table  it  i^  seen  ttiat  the  exposure  required  to 
produce  injury  in  cases  recordeii  varies  from  0.08  of  a  minute 
at  one  inch  distance,  to  240  minutes  at  one  inch  distance. 
Assuming  that  the  light  in  both  cases  was  the  same,  here  is 
a  variation  of  3000  units  betw^een  the  susceptibility  of  the 
two  patients.  Of  cotu-se  it  cannot  be  rightly  assumed  that 
the  light  in  both  cases  was  the  same^  but  it  can  be  easily  assumed 
that  the  light  in  the  one  ca^e  was  not  3000  times  or  even  300 
times  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  other.  In  contradistinction  to 
this  case,  where  an  exjiosure  equivalent  tn  0.08  of  a  minute 
at  one  inch  distance  caused  a  severe  dermatitis,  E.  E,  King  f 
recortls  a  case  of  exprksiue  of  the  hands  for  three  to  four  months 
for  from  two  to  six  hours  daily  before  j-ray  effects  developed. 
I  have  in  my  records  one  ca.*^e  (Case  37)  in  which  243  exixjsures, 
equivalent  to  one-half  minute  at  one  inch  dbtance  from  the 
taiTget,  were  given  in  the  course  of  sixteen  months,  without 
at  any  time  causing  more  than  slight  demiatitis. 

In  the  thera]K^utic  use  oi  x-rays  when  one  has  occasion  to 
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Inches  from 

TUBK. 


102 

72 

66 

113 

97 

112 

124 

16 

87 

38 

96 

75 

19 

49 

45 

57 

62 

33 

156 

39 

52 

85 

63 

53 

41 

127 

139 
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148 

125 

126 

54 

1 

143 
71 

149 
59 

105 
15 

153 
47 
55 

111 
40 


19.68 
15.00 
11.81 
10.00 
10.00 

8.00 

6.00 

10.00 

:i-4 

8.00 

3.94 

7.88 
(patient  6  in. 

5.46 

5. 85 

6.24 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

4.29 
11.00 

8.00 

3.94 

3.00 
2.00  or  1.00 

4.00 
2-8  in. 
1.5  cm. 

6.00 

6.00 

3.94 

15  cm.  for 

9  cm.  for 

3.(K) 

3.94 

1.25 

1.96 

3.(K) 

1  (?) 

n.()2.5 

2.00 

:V94 

().:{9 

(1.50 


Exposure  in 
Minutes. 


30 

SO 

25 

20 

21 

15 

20 

60 

10 

45 

17 

78 
(oper.  15.32) 

45 

52 

60 

60 

45 

75 

60 

45 
300 
180 

50 

30 

15 

60 
300 

25 
270 
270 
120 

40 

90 
1.50.  1.20 
2.10 

30 

S() 
200 

30 

12 

150 

120() 

2() 

()0 


Days  op 
Incubation. 


1 
14 

7 

21 

3hrs. 

2hrs. 

6 

14 


14 

during 
14 

7 
o 

1 
2 

10 
5 

28 

10 

10 

at  once 

1 

21 

21 

3 


\) 

(lnrin«; 

5 

11 

o 


Severity. 


severe 

mild 

severe 

medium 

severe 

medium 

medium 

severe 

severe 

severe 

medium 

severe 

severe 

medium 

medium 

severe 

severe 

severe 

Severe 

severe 

severe 

medium 

mild 

medium 

medium 

severe 

severe 

severe 

severe 

severe 

mild 

severe 

severe 

severe 

severe 

severe 

inedinm 

severe 

niediuin 

severe 

mild 

severe 

mild 


Comparative 
Time  at  1  Inch- 
Minutes. 


0.08 

0.13 

0.18 

0.20 

0.21 

0.23 

0.55 

0.60 
1.11  or  0.63 

0.70 

1.11 

1.27 
1.43  or  8.88 

1.50 

1.51 

1.54 

1.66 

1.80 

2.08 

2.40 

2.44 

2.48 

2.81 

3.28 

3.33 
3.75  or  15.00 

3.75 
75.00  or  4.69 
162.50  or  5.32 

7.50 

7.50 

7.89 

8.51 

16.66  or  11.11 
13.)^ 
19.20 
21.05 
22.22 
30.00 
30.23 
37.50 
7-^.90 
129.(X) 
210.00 


"Note. — The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  thest^  figures  are  far  fn)ni  aeenrate, 
owiii^  to  the  lack  of  ])roi)er  data  in  distance  from  the  ])latiniiin  or  ^lass  wall. 
For  instance,  in  the  last  two  numbers,  if  we  allow  an  inch  for  the  ra<lius  of  the 
tube,  we  find  that  the  time  in  nnnutes  at  one  inch  wouM  read  lo..")!}  and  2(5. (iO, 
instead  of  120  and  210.  In  the  ca.'^s  in  which  the  distance  is  considerahle  the 
chanjre  would  not  l>e  so  jjreat.  The  lijinres  are  poor  at  best,  and  serve  more  to 
snjM»('st  a  meth(Ml  of  comixirisfni  for  tlu'  future,  than  an  as  absolnte  limncs  for 
tile  past The  niinimum  reconled  e.\iM>snn'  which  has  pnxhiccd  in- 
jury is  then  (Case  1021  etiuivalent  to  (Mily  ().(H  of  a  niinnte  or  .'>  sccnnds  at  one 

inch This  li;:ure  may  be  assume<l   to  repiisent   the  extreme  pride 

of  idiosyncrasy  on  the  jKirt  of  any  j«itient  hitherto   cxanjiiUMl — one  ca>e  in  a 
million.'* 
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give  exjxtsuiT.s  daily  or  very  frequently  over  a  \<n\g  prriotl 
of  time  the  opportunity  to  observe  jM^rsonal  idiosyncra^sy  is 
excellent.  It  has  been  my  constant  experience  to  see  variations 
in  the  susceptil>ility  of  the  tissues  of  different  individuals  to 
the  influence  of  j"-rays.  One  patient  will  develop  x-ray  irrita- 
tion after  rejieated  exposures  (hiring  two  weeks.  Another 
patient  J  under  conr lit  ions  of  technique  which  are  as  nearly 
identical  ns  care  can  make  thenij  will  not  develop  a  similar 
irritation  until  two  months  have  passed.  He  may  then  develop 
a  reaction  which  is  no  greater,  which  runs  no  longer  course, 
and  which  differs  in  no  essential  partiovdar  in  degree  or  character 
from  the  reaction  of  the  other  individual,  which  was  set  up 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  of  similar  expt^sure.  This  variation 
in  the  suscejitilnlity  of  individuals  to  the  influence  of  x-rays 
is  a  fact  beyonrl  question.  Any  extended  observation  upon 
cases  under  tn*atment  by  exposure  to  x-rays  nuist  establish 
it*  And  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
application  of  the  agent.  It  is  the  one  fact  whose  avoiilance 
requires  the  most  care  in  the  ajijjl  Scat  ion  of  x-rays  to  therajx^utic 
purposes. 

The  variation,  however,  in  the  susceptibility  of  individuals 
to  x-ray  effects  has  never  been  sufficient  in  my  ex|>eri(»ne{* 
to  amount  to  marked  idiosyncrasy.  The  variation  which  I 
have  mentioned  above,  which  may  perhaps  be  said  with  svdh* 
cient  accuracy  to  amount  to  a  difference  of  four  times  the 
su^ceptibiUty  in  one  case  over  that  in  another,  is  about  as 
extreme  variation  as  I  have  sr*tMi  in  my  experience  with  very 
few  exceptions,  such  as  the  ease  mentioned  above,  in  which 
24*1  ex)Misun*s  were  given  in  sixteen  months. 

It  may  be  saitl,  therefore,  I  beUe\T|  that  a  moderate  variatioa 
in  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  is  constantly  found,  but 
that,  this  difff^rence  rarely  amounts  to  more  than  four  times 
as  gn^at  susceptibility  in  one  indivirlual  as  in  jmother.  In 
extremely  rf*m  instances  this  siLsceptibility  amounts  to  a 
marked  idiosyncrasy,  but  this  idiosyncrasy  is  excesssively  rare. 
On  tlie  Inisis  of  Cothnan^s  statistics,  fur  example,  it  occurs 
less  frequently  than  once  in  ten  thousand  intlividuals. 

There  have  been  some  suggestions  that  different  parts  of 
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the  body  in  the  s^tne  mdividual  vary  in  their  susceptibility 
Kienbock*  states  that  "the  different  r^ons  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  react  in  a  yarying  manner.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes react  most  rapidly,  and  in  order  of  lessening  rapdity 
the  skin  of  the  face,  of  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  nail  matrices, 
the  skin  of  the  extremities,  and  of  the  trunk.  Over  the  hairy 
surface  of  the  head  the  hair  comes  out  very  easily  without 
the  appearance  of  any  sign  of  erythema;  there  the  skin  is 
tightly  bound  down  to  the  imderlying  tissue — and  the  more 
tense  it  is,  the  less  is  the  tendency  to  superlSdal  inflammatory 
appearances."  Scholtzf  also  suggests  similar  variations  of 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Most  other  observers  have  not 
foimd  such  variability.  Certainly  I  have  not  found  it  myself. 
The  parts  that  are  tanned  by  exposure  to  sunlight  react  pertiaps 
a  little  less  readily  than  covered  parts,  but  even  this  is  not 
established.  Indeed  my  experience  does  not  give  any  ground 
for  the  supposition  that  different  parts  of  the  skin  differ  in 
any  material  extent  in  their  reaction  to  the  influence  of  arrays. 
1  have  not  even  found  that  individuals  with  delicate  fair  skins 
are  liable  to  show  greater  susceptibility  to  x-rays  than  indi- 
viduals with  darker  or  more  tolerant  skin.  Variations  in  these 
particulars  seem  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  personal  equation 
of  the  tissues  without  discoverable  characteristics  upon  which 
increased  susceptibility  or  decreased  susceptibility  may  be 
predicated. 

The  only  part  which  I  have  found  to  show  particular  sus- 
ceptibility to  x-rays  is  the  eyes,  and  this  of  course  is  due  to 
their  peculiar  structure.  Cases  of  conjuncti\atis  from  x-rays 
have  been  reported  by  King  J  and  Scherer.§  Scherer's  patient 
also  had  an  incipient  retinitis,  which  he  thought  was  due 
to  x-rays.  Conjunctivitis  is  readily  produced  by  x-rays,  and 
the  process,  by  involving  the  cornea,  may  become  dangerous 
to  sight.  Following  the  suggestion  of  Oudin,  Barthelemy, 
and    Darier,    that    the    most    highly    differentiated    epithelial 

*Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1900,  xiii,  p.  1153. 
t  Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1902,  lix,  p.  241. 
i  Canadian  Practitioner,  1896,  xxi,  p.  789. 
i  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  Ixxiv,  p.  543. 
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elements  were  most  susceptible  to  x-rays,  I  *  called  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  atrophy  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina 
from  x-ray  exposures.  Apparent!)'  that  dungtT  was  more 
theoretical  than  practical,  for  the  effect  upon  the  conjunctiva 
and  cornea  will  in  all  probability  Ijecome  severe  before  the 
effect  will  show  on  the  retina*  Scholtz  f  upon  this  particular 
point  believes  that  the  only  effect  produced  on  the  eyes  by 
x-rays  is  conjunctiutis,  and  that  tliere  is  no  effect  on  the 
retina* 

Influence  of  Other  Factors  on  Susceptibility. — Various  factors 
in  the  jmtieat  ha^x*  betii  uulled  upon  to  explain  ^^ariations  in 
susceptibility,  as,  for  example,  variations  **in  the  dryness  or 
dampness  of  his  skin;  in  his  electrical  resistance;  in  his  anemia 
or  plethora;  in  the  acidity  or  alkaUnity  of  his  sweat;  in  his 
vasomotor  irritability/' J  In  my  exi)erience  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  the  influence  of  any  such  factors*  I  have 
repeatedly  ex|x)sed  cases  showing  the  widest  variations  in  the 
conditions  of  the  skin;  surfaces  that  were  urd)roken  and  surfaces 
that  were  uleeratetl;  skins  tliut  were  clean  an<l  skins  that  were 
dirty  or  covered  with  medicine;  skins  that  were  dry  and  skins 
that  were  covered  with  sweat;  patients  that  were  markedly 
cachectic  and  patients  that  were  healthy; — and  I  have  never 
seen  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these  factors  was  of 
appreciable  importance  in  determining  the  production  of  x-ray 
effects  on  the  skin. 

Immumtj. — Lancashire  g  has  offered  the  opinion  that  the 
proiluction  of  dermatitis  is  a  matter  of  idiosjTicrasy,  and  that 
immunity  against  it  may  tlevelop,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  my 
ex}ierience  to  give  color  to  the  opinion  that  immunity  is  likely 
to  develop.  I  have  never  seen  any  reiu^^on  to  believe  that 
patients  become  more  tolerant  of  x-rays  after  being  for  a  long 
time  under  their  influence  than  they  were  at  the  start.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  an  increased  suscepti- 
bility developed,  and  certainly  it  is  easier  to  produce  dermatitis 
t?r  a  previous  dermatitis  has  occurred^   unless  a  sufficient 

•Jour.  Aiuer.  Metl.  Assoc.,  1902,  xxxviii,  p.  911, 

t  Arch,  f,  Demi.  u.  Syph.^  1902,  U%,  p.  »9. 

JCotlmnn,  lew.  cit.  i  Brit.  Med.  J<inr.,  1902^  i,  132S. 
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time  has  elapsed  for  the  tissues  entirely  to  reg:iin  their  norniftl 
cnnditidii. 

Anod3nie  Effect  of  X-rays, — My-ny  observ^ers  have  called 
attention  to  the  marked  anodyne  effect  of  jr-rays  in  painful 
conditions.  The  relief  of  pain  in  carcinonia  has  Ix^en  noted 
by  various  observers ;  among  others :  Sequeira,*  Pfahler.t  John- 
son and  Merrill,  t  Ayers,§  FergUi^on,  ||  Clark,**  Soiland,tt 
lujkman^IJ  Morton, gg  Desi:)eignes,  ||  (|  and  Gocht.***  The  cases 
in  which  this  effect  has  been  observ^ed  vary  from  epitheliomata 
to  extensi^-e  and  deei>-seateil  carcinomata,  Dejsjieignes,  so 
early  as  IS  AG,  reported  the  rr4ief  of  pain  in  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach.  Similar  marked  effect  in  relieving  the  pain  of  ear- 
coma  has  been  reported  by  Kirby.ftt  Ricketts^flJ  Burdick.gjJ 
ColeyJIIIII  and  others. 

The  anodyne  effects  of  x-rays  are  not  confined  to  malignant 
diseases,  Sokolow  ***+  j^a^  reported  the  marked  relief  of  pain 
in  rheumatii=5m.  rischerieh  de  Graz  tttt  reports  the  relief  of 
pains  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Gocht  tJJJ  has  reported  a  verj^ 
severe  case  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  for  which  the  patient  had 
used  morphin,  which  was  entirely  relieved  by  fourteen  x-ray 
expoBiures.  Stembo  §§§§  has  reported  twenty-^ght  cases  of 
various  forms  of  neuralgic  conditions,  of  which  twenty-one,  or 
75  per  cent.,  were  promptly  relieved.    Relief  usually  followed 

*Brit.  Mwl.  Jour.,  1901,  ii,  851.  t  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  viii,  1085. 

t  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1900,  vi,  p.  1089. 
?K.  C,  Medical  Index-Lancet,  1902,  xxiii,  p.  18. 

II  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  i,  p.  265.  **  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  i,  p.  1398. 

tt  South.  Cal.  Practitioner,  1902,  xvii,  p.  140. 
it  Krebs  und  Ront^nstrahlen,  Haarlem,  1902. 

??Med.  Record,  1902,  Ixi,  p.  361.  ||||  Semaine  Mddicale,  1896,  xvi,  146. 

■*♦*  Fortechr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Rontgenstrahlen,  1897,  i,  14. 
ttt  Journal  of  Advanced  Therapeutics,  1902,  xx,  p.  89. 
tJt  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  1900,  xxxiv,  p.  76. 

iii  American  Electro-Therapeutic  and  X-I^y  Era,  1901,  i,  No.  7,  p.  1. 
11 II 11  American  Medicine,  1902,  iv,  p.  251. 

****Russky  Vratch,  1897,  No.  46.  Al)st.  Fortsch.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Iv'ontgen- 
strahlen,  1898,  i,  p.  209. 

tttt  Revue  des  maladies  de  Tenfance,  1898,  xvi,  p.  242. 
Xttt  Fortschr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Rontgenstrahlen,  1897,  i,  p.  14. 
\  Therapie  der  Gegenwart,  1900,  ii,  p.  250. 
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three  exposun^,  Leigh  *  ha.^  reported  a  case  of  a  yotuig  man 
whtj  had  a  biiJIot  in  his  thigh,  which  was  much  swoUeti  and 
extretnt^y  painful;  the  next  day,  after  a  long  exposure  to 
x-raySf  made  for  the  ]>Lirp(^se  f»f  taking  a  photograph,  the  pain 
was  relieved,  and  on  the  third  day  the  man  was  able  to  walk. 
The  relief  of  itching  in  eczema  and  in  lichen  plana**  has  Ijeen 
reported  by  Scholtz.f  and  similar  relief  in  eczenja  has  lieen 
rej>orted  by  llahn  and  AlbiTs-Schonlx'rg,  f 

Variations  from  the  normal  in  the  sensibility  of  parts  affected 
by  x-rays  have  bwn  noted  by  several  ol>fter\Ti*s,  CUlehrLst  § 
and  Oudin^  Fiarthelemy,  and  Darierii  have  called  attention 
to  the  loss  of  sensibility  in  x-ray  burns  under  their  oli^ervatiun. 
Prince  **  reported  upon  this  [K>int  in  the  case  of  a  burn  of  the 
Imck  of  his  hand,  as  follows:  *^  The  sense  of  touch  is  affected 
throughout  the  entire  area  of  inflamed  skin  on  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  It  is  completely  lost  on  this 
surface  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  index,  middle, 
and  ring  fingers*  and  gradually  shades  into  normal  cutaneous 
sensibility  over  the  proximal  phalanx  of  each  of  theg?e  fingers. 
Tlie  little  finger  of  this  hand  shows  hypesthesia  near  the  tip 
only.  In  the  anesthetic  ureas  a  needle  point  is  felt  slightly 
as  a  touch,  and  this  hypalgesia  sliades  into  normal  sensibility 
to  pain  pari  pcts.HU  with  the  restoration  of  touch  sense.  On 
the  sides  of  the  finget^  pain  and  touch  are  felt  normally.  Heat 
and  cold  are  appreciated  with  equal  readiness  in  either  hand,'* 
Hyperesthesia  has  been  noted  by  Barthelemy  ft  in  a  case  in 
which  there  was  no  anesthesia  but  pointa  of  h}*peresthesia. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  relief  of  pain  b}^  the  use  of  x-rays 
b  almost  universal  among  work€*rs  m  this  field,  I  have  had 
repc*att*d  opportunities  to  observe  it  in  my  experience.  It 
constantly  happens  that  patients  suffering  from  painful  {iiseases 
votuntarih'  state,  after  a  few  ex|>osures,  that  the  pain  is  greatly 

*  AiiK*nran  X-rjiy  Jo ii malt  l^¥X  iv.  p,  fCifi. 

t  AtL-li.  f.  Ihnn.  n.  t^yi>lK,  liMi-i,  lis,  p.  4:iL 

t  Mum-lirii  iiii'd.  WiK-hfU?^L-hr,  Hum,  xivii,  pp,  2*^1,  321,  3(i3- 

^  Johns  llftpkiii'*  Htjiip,  IkilL,  li^UT,  viii.  p.  17* 

11  Moi\jiUiht*f(ij  f,  \mikt.  i^rm.,  lst>T,  ixv,  p.  JIT. 
♦♦Fhilii,  Mt^I.  Jour.,  H»02,  i,  p.  19iK 
ft  Annnlrt  dc  Dennatoloftie^  1901,  tixU,  4eSiSrie»  vol.  lit  p.  174. 
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or  entirely  relievKi*    This  relief  is  not  confined  to  superficial 

conditions,  but  has  been  seen  in  dee|>seated  painful  conditions 
as  well.  This  occurrence  is  too  frequent  and  too  positive  to 
be  a  coincidence  or  the  result  of  suggestion.  It  is  rare  for 
painful  malignant  diseases  not  to  be  somewhat  reheved  by 
x-TSLj  exposures,  and  frequently  after  two  or  three  exposures 
the  rehef  will  be  complete,  and  may  persist  as  long  as  the 
exposures  are  continued,  and  jierhajis  for  weeks  after  they 
are  stopjsed*  Were  this  relief  of  pain  seen  only  in  malignant 
diseases,  it  might  be  possible  that  the  effect  was  only  ]>rodueed 
indirect  l}^  by  interference  with  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  The 
promptness,  however,  with  which  this  relief  occurs  is  against 
this  supiwsition,  and  the  further  fact  of  the  frequent  prompt 
relief  of  pain  in  neiu'algias  leaA'es  little  room  for  doubt  that 
the  relief  of  pain  is  to  be  attributed  directly  to  an  intrinsic 
anodyne  quaHty  of  the  rays. 

Burdiek  *  has  reported  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  in  which 
extreme  pain  followed  a  short  time  after  x-ray  exposures,  but 
the  description  of  the  case  does  not  make  it  clear  that  this 
might  not  have  been  due  simply  to  remaining  in  a  cramped 
position  for  several  minutes,  or  some  such  accidental  fact- 
.J  have  never  seen  such  ?in  occvnTcnce.  In  one  case  of  veiy^ 
extensive  disease  of  the  scalp  and  face,  which  was  either  tubercu- 
losis of  the  skin  or  blastomycosis,  the  patient  complained  of 
slight  pain  after  x-ray  exposures.  Both  eyes  were  gone  and 
she  was  in  a  highly  nervous  state,  and  w^e  were  not  able  to 
determine  positively  that  the  increase  of  pain  was  not  due 
to  suggestion,  though  it  seemed  likely  that  the  pain  might 
be  justly  attributable  to  the  x-ray  exposures.  Aside  from  this, 
I  have  never  seen  an  increase  of  pain  after  x-ray  exposures 
in  which  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase 
was  attributable  to  the  x-rays. 

♦American  Electro-Therapeutic  and  X-Ray  Era,  1901,  i.  No.  7,  p.  1. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  HISTOLCXJICAL  CHANGES  PRODUCED  IN 
TISSUES  BY  X-RAYS. 

Studies  of  the  histologieal  changes  in  the  tissues  produced 
by  j-raj^s  have  been  niatle  by  Kibbe,  Gilchrist,  Oudin,  Bar- 
thelemy  and  Darier,  Behrenii,  Unna,  Grouven,  Gassniaiuip 
Salanion^  Schoitz^  and  others.  One  of  the  first  studies  is  that 
made  by  Kibbe,*  of  Seattle,  He  excised,  without  local  anes- 
thesia, a  piece  of  skin  one  centimeter  square  from  an  area 
of  deeply  discolored  dry  dermatitis.  '*The  histological  changes 
were  as  follows:  The  stratum  corneum  was  apparently  un- 
changed; stratum  lucidum  not  clearly  \isible,  excepting  over 
small  areas,  where  the  underlying  disturbance  was  seen  to 
be  slight.  The  outer  layers  of  the  cells  composing  the  rete 
mucosum  presented  the  most  striking  alterations,  piirticularly 
the  nuclei,  Takhig  the  stain  both  with  hematoxylin  and 
lithium  carmin  very  feebly,  the  nuclei  showed  in  addition 
a  peculiar  granular  change,  which  was  first  indicated  in  those 
retaining  a  more  normal  reaction  to  the  stain  by  the  formation 
of  a  fine  nucleoluSi  which  could  lye  seen  here  and  there  in  the 
process  of  division.  Near  the  stratum  granulosuni  the  boiiies 
of  the  cells  were  apparently  becoming  con  Averted  into  kerato- 
hyalin  as  a  first  step  to  the  increase  in  bulk,  as  it  were,  of  the 
stratum  granulosum  by  a  development  in  their  interior  of 
coai^e  granules,  staining  deeply  with  hematoxylin,  and  also 
with  rarmin.  \Mth  the  former  they  appcan?d  like  blotches 
of  India  ink;  in  snnie  places  giving  the  impression  as  though 
the  cells  had  been  charred  by  heat.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  around  the  hair  follicles.  The  corium  exhibited  the 
ordinary  changes  found  in  mild  dermatitis:  capillary^  dilatation, 
with  CfvUeetions  of  round  cells  scattered  through  its  structure, 
particularly  around  the  hair  follicles.  No  extravasations  of 
blood  were  noticed.*' 

*N.  W  Med.  Jotir  ,  lf?97,  I^,  p,  71. 
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Gilchrist  *  has  examined  skin  from  dry,  red,  exfoliating  der^ 
matitis.  "Two  portions  of  skin  were  excised  for  histological 
purposes  on  the  first  day.  One  portion  was  taken  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  {dmlangeal  region  of  the  third  finger, 
and  the  other  from  tlie  lateral  margin  of  the  hand  over  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  little  finger.  Neither  stained 
nor  unstained  sections  demonstrates!  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
partides,  and  only  i^owed  chronic  inflammatory  changes.  The 
•homy  layer  was  tliickened  and  half  of  it  was  partially  detached, 
A  large  number  of  brown  pigment  gianules  were  founfl  in  the 
exfoliating  portion.  The  mucous  hyer  was  not  thickened, 
but  it  was  more  pigmented  than  normal.  In  the  coriuni  the 
vessels  were  dilated  and  the  pigment  cells  of  the  papillie  were 
almost  as  numerous  as  are  usually  found  in  a  section  oi  negro 
skin.  It  was  suggested  that  particles  of  platinum  might  have 
passed  from  the  tube  throu^  the  glass  bulb  deep  into  tiie 
tissues.  Portions  of  exfoliating  skin  were  accordin^y  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  Abel  for  chemical  analjrsis,  and  he  has 
very  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  brief  report:  ^I 
could  find  no  platinum  in  the  pieces  of  epidermis  that  you 
left  with  me  for  analysis.'  " 

Alopecia  in  Guinea-pigs. — Oudin,  Barth^lemy^  and  Darierf 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  skin  taken  from  areas  of  alopecia 
produced  experimentally  in  guinea-pigs  by  x-ray  exposures. 
Their  findings  are  as  follows : 

^  'The  bulbar  end  of  the  hairs  is  atrophic  and  thin  and  contains 
no  pigment.    The  bulb  is  full  but  very  soft/'f 

"Skin  from  areas  of  alopecia  showed,  first,  an  enormous 
thickening  of  the  epidermis  in  all  its  layers ;  second,  the  atrophy 
of  the  hair  follicles,  which  in  places  had  entirely  disappeared." 

Epidermis. — ''The  horny  layer  is  markedly  thickened,  but 
the  individual  cells  have  preserved  their  normal  structures. 

*  Johns  Hopkins  Heap.  BnU.,  1897,  viii,  p.  17. 

t  Monatshefte  f.  prakt.  Derm.,  1897,  xxv,  p.  417. 

X  VVood  (Lancet,  London,  1900,  i,  p.  231)  has  examined  the  hairs  which  had 
fallen  out  in  alopecia  produced  in  man  by  x-rays.  His  description  is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  shed  hairs  were  brittle  and  pale  in  color,  with  atrophic  bulbs,  while 
microscopically  the  normal  striation  was  indistinct  and  the  medullary  substance 
appeared  to  be  collected  into  separate  nodes  with  clear  intervening  spaces." 
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The  prickle-cell  laj'er  and  the  palisade  layer  have  also  increased 
in  thickness?  enomiously;  their  height^  as  t^hown  by  the  nii- 
cronieter,  is  ten  to  fiftc»C'n  times  as  great  as  iionunL  The 
individual  cells  are  larger,  but  especially  they  are  much  more 
numerous,  there  being  ten  or  twelve  rows  of  cells  in  the  Mal- 
pighian  layer,  and  six  to  ten  ro\\*s  of  cells  showing  keratohyalin, 
while  in  normal  areas  there  are  only  one,  sometimes  two,  and 
two  to  three  rows  resjx'ctively.  The  prickle  cells  are  only 
slightly  changed  in  individual  appearance,  and  as  the  piece 
of  i^kin  cut  out  was  white^  ihej^  show  very  little  pigment*  and 
those  in  the  fii'st  rows  show  numerous  kfiryokinetic  figures. 
The  polygonal  cells  show  nothing  abnormal  either  in  proto- 
plasm, nucleus,  or  intercellular  fibers.  The  cells  become  more 
flattened  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  horny  layer,  and  contain 
kernels  and  balls  of  eleidin  fkeratohyalin),  which  increase  in 
nuJiiber  tow^ard  the  horny  layer,  w^hile  the  cell  nuclei  l^ecnme 
more  and  more  atrophic.  The  kernels  of  eleidin  l^ecome  very 
numerous,  and  of  a  truly  enormous  size.  There  can  be  seen 
often  cells  with  one,  three,  or  four  such  kernels,  as  large  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  Malpighian  cell  They  are  round  or  irregular 
in  shape,  strongly  refracting,  and  stain  a  bright  red  with  ear- 
min/* 

Hair  and  Sebaceous  Follicles, — "Normally  the  hair  follicles 
stand  close  to  eiicli  other  in  little  groups^  with  small  glands 
lying  near  them,  and  thin  smooth  muscle;  there  are  eight  or 
ten  hairs  in  each  field  at  tlie  medium  magnification.  In  the 
afTected  skin,  on  the  contrary »  not  a  hair  can  be  seen,  and 
there  remain  only  traces  of  the  follicles;  one,  or  at  most  three, 
in  each  field.  These  are  no  longer  follicles^  but  merely  down- 
ward projections  of  epidermis,  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
hair  papilla,  or  of  any  beginning  regeneration.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  \je  seen  of  the  sel  >aceniis  glan<  Is  or  of  the  muscle.  Sweat- 
glands  are  absent  in  the  normal  skin  in  this  region/* 

Cutis. —  'The  changes  in  the  cutis  are  of  a  nature  only  slightly 
in  accord  with  those  in  the  overlying  epidermis.  It  can  be 
noticed  merely  that  the  cells  are  somewhat  more  numerous, 
the  connective-tissue  fibers  have  a  more  parallel  arrangement, 
anel  the  elastic  fibers  around  the  hair  follicles  are  w^rinkled 
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and  atrophic.  The  papObe  of  the  cutis  are  higher  and  wuk? 
in  the  htae  spots  and  in  places  contain  pigment  cells.  The 
Mumective  tissue  and  elaMic  reticulum  of  the  ecuriumare  ncninaL 
The  small  vessels  of  the  cutis  and  the  larg^  cmes  of  the  sub- 
cutis  are  also  normal.  No  changes  in  the  nerve-fibers  could 
be  recc^nized  in  the  sections. 

^'The  destruction  of  the  hair  follicles  and  epidermis,  while 
the  cutis  and  vessels  are  only  in  the  sli^test  degree  alta^ed, 
is  very  significant.  The  thickening  of  the  eindermis  in  all 
its  layers,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  keratohyalm,  and  the 
extreme  atrojdiy  of  the  follicles,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  a  reaetikm 
against  an  irritation  of  unusual  severity.  This  irritation  seems 
to  increase  the  vitality  of  the  least  differentiated  tissws;  while 
it  produces  degeneration  and  atrojdiy  of  the  more  hi^y  differ- 
entiated structures— hairs,  nails,  and  glands.  Whether  this 
atrophy  is  the  result  of  nervous  influence,  of  obliteration  d 
the  vessels,  or  of  circulatory  disturbance,  we  do  not  as  yet 
know." 

Unna*  has  investigated  the  brownish  pigmented  skin  of 
a  woman  who,  several  weeks  before  death,  had  been  repeatedly 
exposed  to  a:-ra3rs.  He  found  increase  of  pigment  in  the  papilte, 
aroimd  the  vessels,  and  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  cutis,  but 
not  in  the  epidermis.  Numerous  mast  cells  were  present 
around  the  vessels.  The  collagenous  fibers  of  the  cutis  were 
swollen,  and  so  pressed  on  each  other  that  the  lymph-spaces 
were  only  indicated.  The  elastic  fibers  did  not  stain,  as  nor- 
mally, with  acid  orcein,  but  were  otherwise  unchanged.  A 
large  number  of  the  fibers  of  the  cutis  did  not  take  the  normal 
stain  with  the  safranin-water  blue  method,  but  took  a  basic 
red  stain,  showing  that  they  had  become  basophile.  These 
fibers  were  penetrated  by  transverse,  longitudinal,  and  spiral 
crevices,  and  thus  separated  into  irregular  fragments. 

An  extensive  study  has  been  made  by  Scholtz  f  upon  the 
histology  of  tissues  affected  by  x-raj'^s.  It  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted  in  extenso.  In  his  experiments  pigs  were  chosen  for  the 
exposure  because  their  skin  most  closely  resembles  human  skin. 

*Deutsch.  med.  Ztng.,  1898,  xviii,  p.  197. 
t  Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1902,  lix,  p.  241. 
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Experiment  1. — **A  somll  strip  of  skin  on  the  buck  of  a 
young  pig  was  exposed  to  the  r-rays  for  one  hour  at  24  cm. 
distance^  and  after  twenty-four  hours  excised.  No  niacrosenpic 
changes.  No  definite  microscopic  changes,  except  that  possibly 
the  protoplasm  of  the  prickle  cells  is  slightly  more  diffusely 
and  deeply  stained  than  normal^  and  the  cell  outline  is  not 
quite  so  distinct.    The  protoplasmic  fibrilke  stain  distinctly. '' 

Experiment  2. — **  Similar  exposure^  excision  after  seven  days, 
Macroscopicaiiy  the  hair  Ls  loosened ;  no  other  definite  changes* 
Microscopically:  the  homy  layer  is  somewhat  loosened  and 
shows  a  few  nucleated  cells.  The  stratum  granulosum  is  only 
LntLmated,  and  in  some  places  has  entirely  disapiX'areiL  The 
prickle-cell  layer  is  e\idently  diminished,  and  the  cells  them* 
selves  arc?  much  altered.  They  are  ever^^where  swollen,  their 
outlines  have  disapi)eared  by  degrees,  and  in  the  palisade 
la}'er  they  are  pressed  out  into  a  witler  sliapr%  Tlie  jjrotophusm 
is  given  a  relatively  more  diffuse  color  with  hematoxylin,  while 
the  nucleus  is  only  slightly  stained  and  its  clirfmtatin  is  divided 
into  little  crumbs.  The  nuclei  are  greatly  swollen  and  often 
angular  and  vacuolated;  the  protoplasm^  and  esi)ecially  the 
nuclei,  both  show  vacuoles. 

*'In  almost  every  field  are  cells  with  nuclei  divided  into 
two  or  three  without  mitosi.s.  Mitoses  are  not  present  at  all, 
or  only  show  a  beginning.  These  evidences  of  degeneration 
are  apparent  everywhere*  from  the  palisade  layer  to  the  liorny 
layer.  Near  the  external  surface  the  outlines  of  the  cells  are 
hardly  visible,  and  their  protoplasm  has  blended  into  a  homo- 
geneoas  mass.  The  nuclei  are  for  the  most  part  shadows. 
In  the  hair  follicles  and  sheaths  the  changes  in  the  cells  are 
entirely  analogous;  and  tlio  loosening  and  falling  of  the  haire 
is  easy  to  understand  in  the  light  of  this  cell  degeneration. 

**The  corium  is  aMlematous;  the  connective-tissue  fibei^  do 
not  stain  well,  are  somewhat  swollen,  and  homogeneous.  The 
*  basophile  reaction*  which  Vnna  mentions  is  not^  however, 
found.  The  elastic  reticulum  is  still  present.  No  change  is 
apparent  in  the  small  vessels.  Endences  of  inflammation  are 
only  intimated*  The  connective-tisiaue  cells  show  changes  in 
a  slight  degree*    They  have  a  clear  protoplasm,  more  or  le^ 
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<fiffusely  stamedy  are  swollen  and  often  of  peculiar  shape.  Hie 
cells  of  the  sweat^lands  also  show  a  similar  slight  degenerative 
change,  with  occasional  proliferation,  and  have  here  and  thane 
dropped  out  into  the  gland  lumen.  In  the  larger  vessels  there 
is  present  in  the  media,  and  especially  in  the  intima,  sli^t 
cell  degeneration,  altogether  analogous  to  that  seen  elsewhere. 
The  cells  of  the  intima  are  swollen,  project  into  the  lumina 
of  the  vessels,  in  some  places  show  evident  proliferation,  with 
a  tendency  to  fall  off  into  the  blood-current." 

Experiment  3. — "Back  of  a  young  pig  exposed  daily  for 
nine  days,  fifteen  minutes  each,  at  a  distance  of  15  cm.  Ex-^ 
cision  twenty-four  hours  after  last  exposure.  Macroscoincally: 
hair  beginning  to  fall  out,  sli^t  appearance  of  atrophy  and 
redness  of  skin.  Histologically:  changes  throughout  analogoi» 
to  those  in  Experiment  2,  but  more  decided;  in  addition,  begin- 
ning inflammatory  reaction.  In  the  corium,  especially  around 
the  vessels,  there  is  a  slight  infiltration  with  round  cells  and 
sin^e  polymorjdionuclear  cells;  and  a  few  of  these  are  also 
already  present  in  the  rete.  The  smaller  vessels,  especially 
of  the  papilke,  seem  to  be  somewhat  dilated." 

Experiment  4. — "  The  ear  of  a  pig  was  exposed  eleven  times 
for  fifteen  minutes  each  at  a  distance  of  15  cm.  Six  da3rs 
after  last  exposure  a  triangular  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  edge 
of  the  ear.  Macroscopically ;  hair  fallen  out  on  both  surfaces, 
skin  reddened,  with  an  atrophic  appearance;  on  the  outside, 
especially  near  the  middle  of  the  ear,  slight  raising  of  the  epithe- 
lium in  blisters.  Microscopically :  degenerative  changes  of  the 
cellular  elements  similar  to,  but  more  marked  than,  those 
of  Experiments  2  and  3.  Diminution  in  thickness  and  homo- 
geneity of  the  epithelium  more  marked,  active  inflammatory 
reaction,  with  thick  infiltration  with  polymorphonuclear  leuco- 
cytes. Masses  of  leucocytes  are  passing  toward  the  epithelium ; 
some  have  pushed  between  and  in  the  degenerated  epithelial 
cells,  so  that  one  gets  the  impression  that  here  the  leucocytes 
are  playing  a  truly  phagocytic  role.  Below  the  infiltrating 
cells  are  numerous  heavily  loaded  mast  cells.  Toward  the 
center  of  the  exposed  area  the  horny  layer,  alone  or  with  the 
few  remains  of  the  rete,  is  raised  in  bl'  masses 
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of  leucocytes  under  it ;  and  in  the  more  strongly  affected  places 
the  horny  layer  is  completely  lacking,  and  here  are  the  first 
Ijeginninp  of  the  so-called  x*ray  ulcer.  The  elastic  reticulum 
is  more  iKJorly  stained,  but  is  still  intact.  The  changes  in  the 
comiective  tissue  resemble  those  in  Ex{ieriment  2.  The  cartilage 
of  the  ear  is  unaltered.  In  the  large  \*es5;els  the  cells  of  the 
intima  and  media  are  greatly  changed;  they  appear  swollen, 
the  protopla^^m  diffiLsely  stained,  the  nuclei  pale,  ami  the 
chromatin  in  crumbs.  Two,  three,  and  four  nuclei  are  often 
to  lie  seen  in  one  cell  as  the  result  of  amitotic  splitting  of  the 
nucleus  without  cell  ili vision,  Protopltjsm  and  nuclei  show 
general  \'acuolization,  antl  here  and  there  large  vacuoles  are 
apparent.  The  swollen  cells  of  the  intima  float  detached  in 
the  hnnina  of  the  smaller  vessels.  The  lumma  are  othen\nse 
still  intact p  and  filled  partly  with  blood-corpiiscles,  partly 
with  an  uncolored  thready  mass  of  particles,  in  which  bands 
of  fibrin  are  only  exceptionally  visible.  The  cells  of  the  sweat* 
glands  are  also  nuirkecUy  tlegenerated  and  vacuolated,  the 
lumina  being  parti}'  fillcLl  with  leucocytes. 

**  Where  the  rete  projects  down  into  the  cutis  as  the  outer 
sheath  of  the  hair  follicles,  similar  degenerative  processes 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  cells,  and  the  same  inflammatory  n^action 
is  present  as  alxive.  The  hair  foUieles  are  almost  completely 
destroyed,  and  in  their  plac^  are  collections  of  leucocytes." 

EijifTiment  5,— "Skin  of  back  of  pig  exposetl  9  times,  fifteen 
minutes  each,  at  15  cm.  Kxcised  eight  days  after  last  ex- 
posure. Macroscopically:  R^mtgen  ulcer.  Exposed  portion  of 
skin,  wliich  began  to  get  moist  four  da\"s  after  last  exposure, 
m  now  superficially  necrotic  and  covered  with  a  thin  fibrino- 
piu-ulent  exudate.  The  area  has  the  apjxmrance  of  a  purulent 
burn  of  the  second  degree.  Microscopically:  the  changes  re- 
eenible  those  in  the  iK^ginning  of  ,r-ray  ulcer,  describee  I  in 
Experiment  4,  showing  a  more  severe  degree.  There  exists 
now  no  trace  of  the  rete  Malpighii  or  of  the  horny  layer;  in 
place  of  them  is  a  thick  layer  of  well-formed  leucoc\ies,  [k>I\- 
nuclear  preilominating.  These  jiVis  cells  lie  ckjse  to  each  other, 
interptniet rated  by  a  fine  fibrillar  material  which  is  the  only 
fibrin  revealed  by  Weigert*s  stain.     Above  this  layer  of  leuco- 
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cytes  there  exists  a  thin  layer  composed  of  pus  cells,  detritus, 
remnants  of  nuclei,  and,  most  numerous,  bacilli  and  cocci, 
which  therefore  stains  by  Gram  almost  uniformly  a  dark  violet. 
The  x-ray  ulcer  is  thus  composed  of  masses  of  leucocytes, 
remains  of  cell  protoplasm  and  nuclei,  and  bacteria.  This  is 
sharply  defined  toward  the  corium  in  some  places,  while  in 
others  it  shades  off  into  a  zone  of  connective  tissue  infiltrated 
with  pus  cells. 

**The  papillae  are  for  the  most  part  still  normal  in  outline, 
or  at  least  recognizable.  The  connective-tissue  fibers,  just 
under  the  ulcer  especially,  are  soaked  in  serum  and  in  places 
are  split  up  into  very  fine  fibrillar.  The  elastic  reticulum  is 
still  present  in  its  entirety.  The  connective-tissue  cells  show, 
as  in  Experiment  2,  degenerative  processes  to  a  pronounced 
extent.  Their  protoplasm  is  usually  swollen  and  stains  dif- 
fusely with  hematoxylin,  and  the  single  or  multiple  nuclei 
are  also  swollen,  the  cells  presenting  various  curious  shapes. 

''The  larger  vessels  show  still  more  marked  degeneration, 
especially  of  the  cells  of  the  intima  and  media,  proliferation 
and  falling-off  of  the  intima  cells,  and  vacuolation  of  the  w^alls, 
as  described  by  Gassman  and  Lion.  The  smaller  vessels  are 
greatly  dilated,  filled  wdth  blood,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  leucocytes. 

"In  the  cutis  and  layer  of  leucocytes  are  large  and  small 
hemorrhages.  Changes  in  the  glands  arc  similar  to  those  in 
Experiment  4.  The  hair  roots  are  entirely  destroyed,  and 
in  their  places  are  collections  of  leucocytes,  among  wliich  some 
remains  of  nuclei  and  unstained  fibrinous  material  can  be 
distinguished.  Wherever  the  rete  normally  has  sent  processes 
into  the  corium  are  now  present  extensions  of  the  ulcerative 
process." 

Experiment  6. — "The  histological  findings  in  the  later  stages 
of  more  severe  j-ray  ulcers,  as  I  have  determined  them  in 
three  other  examinations,  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Tin* 
chailges  in  the  more  superficial  layers  corresi)on(l  thnnighout 
to  those  in  Experiment  5,  but  the  detritus,  remains  of  cells 
and  nuclei,  and  bacteria  are  greater  in  amount,  while  the 
normal  leucocytes  are  less  numerous.     The  degeneratixt^  pro- 
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cesses  still  affect  both  the  cellular  and  intercellular  elements 
of  the  cutis;  the  cells  have  taken  on  an  appearance  of  giant 
cells,  and  the  fibers  of  the  connective  tissue  are  fur  the  most 
part  dissolved  into  thin  fibrillar  material^  wliich  still  reacts 
to  the  fibrous  tissue  stain.  The  connective  tissue  has  in  general 
a  vacuolated  apiiearanee,  and  is  more  or  less  infiltratetl  with 
round  cells  and  pus  cells.  The  glands  are  entirely  obliterated, 
and  the  larger  \'essels  in  places  completely  destroyed.  The 
dilatation  of  the  smaller  vessels,  the  stasis  of  blood  in  them, 
and  the  hemorrhages  are  increased »  and  their  walls  in  places 
have  degenerated  into  homogeneous  nuxsses.  Deejjer  in  the 
corium  the  tissues  are  altogether  normal/' 

Experiment  7. — ''In  various  stages  of  reaction  after  exposures 
in  various  degrees  of  severity  of  human  skin,  I  was  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  j-ray  changes  are  entirely  similar  to 
those  in  the  skin  of  the  pig.  Slight  exj^isures  lead  to  degenera- 
tive processes  similar  to  those  ik^seribeii,  esjjecially  in  the  hair 
follicles.  In  general,  a  more  marked  vacuolation,  esjx'cially 
in  the  palisade  layer,  is  apparent  in  human  than  in  pig  skin, 
though  the  reason  may  have  been  in  a  ililTerence  in  the  method 
of  ex]X)sure.  Also,  pigment  was  to  l>e  found  not  only  in  the 
deep  layers  of  the  rete,  but  also  in  the  outer  |mrt  of  the  corium* 
This  strong  over- pigmentation  seems  to  take  place  esjx'cially 
in  treatment  of  psoriasis;  at  least  we  have  seen  its  a])ix*aranee 
almost  always  both  in  ihe  healing  psoriatic  areas  and  in  the 
healthy  surrounding  skin,  wliile  in  other  disease  it  m  a  plie- 
nomenon  of  merely  occasional  occurrence.  The  changes  of 
higher  degn-o  in  huniaii  skm  so  (ntirely  restMubk*  tlum"  m  tlie 
pig  skin  that  they  need  no  further  description/* 

Experiment  8, — ^"'The  process  of  healing  of  su|x*rficial  x-ray 
ulceration  and  excoriation  I  was  able  to  study  in  human  skin, 
and  of  course  in  lupous  tissue*  The  infiltration  in  the  corium 
vanishef^,  the  cells  and  nuclei  of  the  connective  tissue  become 
again  normal,  and  where  the  papilla?  have  been  destroyed 
there  commences  a  formation  of  fine,  horizontal  connectlv*e- 
t issue  fibrillar.  The  epithelium  giTjws  forward  from  the  edges, 
sending  processes  into  the  still  soft  and  redematous  connective 
tissue,  or  stretching  over  the  papilla?  which  remain.     In  this 
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case  the  normal  appearance  of  the  skin  is  renewed,  only  the 
destroyed  follicles  being  lacking.  Both  the  connective  tissue 
and  the  epithelium  in  the  healed  areas  remain  soft  and  tender, 
the  latter  showing  grave  disturbances  for  some  time.  The  cells 
of  the  rete  remain  oedematous,  the  prickle  cells  swollen,  vacuo- 
lated, with  swollen  and  poorly  stained  nuclei.  The  prickle-cell 
layer  and  the  homy  layer  are  often  much  thickened,  and  the 
keratohyalin  in  the  cells  is  distributed  in  irregular  clumps 
and  crumbs.  In  the  horny  layer  are  nucleated  cells  not 
completely  cornified.  I  have  noticed,  however,  in  cases  in 
which  the  process  has  resulted  not  in  ulceration,  but  merely 
in  a  rather  severe  dermatitis,  similar  appearances  in  these 
layers  some  weeks  after  the  cessation  of  exposures.  Thus  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  fresh  x-ray  scars  and  strongly  exposed 
areas  of  the  skin  are  extremely  sensitive  both  to  caustics  and 
to  x-rays  themselves,  and,  for  instance,  how  the  application  of 
pyrogallic  salve  quickly  causes  renewed  ulceration,  which  then 
heals  very  slowly.  We  had  occasion  to  see  three  typical  in- 
stances of  this. '' 

*'The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  my  histo- 
logical observations : 

I.  ''X-rays  influence  especially  or  exclusively  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  skin.  These  are  influenced  primarily,  and 
undergo  a  slow  degeneration,  while  the  connective  tissue, 
the  elavStic  tissue,  musculature,  and  cartilage  are  ehangcnl  only 
in  a  slight  degree,  and  sufi*er  only  secondarily,  as  a  result  of 
the  cellular  degeneration  and  the  inflammatory  reaction  conse- 
quent to  it.'' 

II.  ''The  degeneration  affects  the  epithelial  cells  in  the 
highest  d(»gree,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  cells  of  the  glands, 
the  vessels,  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  connective  tissue." 

III.  "The  degenerative  appearances  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
affect  both  the  protoplasm  and  nuclei." 

IV.  "As  soon  as  the  degeuiTation  of  the  cells  has  reached 
a  certain  i)oint,  an  inflammatory  reaction  appears,  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  niarkcMl  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  with 
gathering    leucocytes    and    marked    emigration    of   thc^    l)lo()d- 
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corpuscles.  When  greater  cell  degeneration  occurs  as  a  result 
of  stronger  exposure,  collections  of  leucocytes  press  into  a 
mass  of  degenejated  cells  and  accomplish  thuir  further  de- 
struction/' 

V.  **  The  changes  in  the  large  and  small  vessels  are  apparently 
of  great  itnjKirtance  as  affects  the  further  development  and 
slow  healing  of  the  ulcerations/' 

Gassmann  *  has  examined  tissues  from  the  border  of  j-ray 
ulcers.  The  changes  that  he  finds  in  the  tissues  are  practically 
the  same  as  thase  already  dcscribecL  He  gives  an  accurate 
description  of  the  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  as  follows: 

*'  Impcjrtant  changes  are  noticeable  in  the  vessels.  The  walls 
of  the  small  vessels  and  capiUaries  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  ulcer 
are  changed  into  irregular  swollen  mossei?!^  the  lumen  Inking 
sometimes  entirely  oblitr'rated  and  sometimes  filled  with  cor- 
puscles, in  which  latter  case  the  vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  col- 
lection of  infiltrating  cells.  The  intima  is  thickened  and  the 
endothelial  cells  are  swollen,  and  often  detached  from  the  wall* 
The  small  vessels  of  the  tleeper  tissues  show  similar  changes 
of  the  intima,  the  lumen  often  being  entirely  or  partly  oblit^^r- 
ated.  In  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  of  the  subcutis  the  intima 
is  thickeneil,  there  is  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells, 
filling  perhajB  half  of  the  lumen.  The  intima  shows  numerous 
vacuoles  and  crevices.  The  muscular  layer  also  show^  vacuoles; 
the  cells  seem  to  l>e  pressed  together,  are  smaller,  and  the 
fibers  between  them  do  not  stain  well.  leucocytes  are  present 
in  the  meilia,  and  more  numerously  in  the  adventitia.  Neither 
the  inner  nor  outer  elastic  layers  are  compact,  but  both  are 
loose,  the  fibers  separated  from  each  other  by  spaces  and  in- 
creased in  numljer.  Not  all,  but  many,  of  tin*  large  vessels 
show  these  changes.  The  lumina  are  sometimes  empty  though 
not  oliliterated,  sometimes  filled  \vith  blood/^ 

Microscopic  Changes  in  Psoriasis  under  X-rays, — Seholtz  f 
gives  the  foIlnwiiitT  description  of  a  study  of  iisoriasis: 

"'An  area  of  psoriasis  was  exposed  from  May  31  to  June  6 
five  timeSj  ten  minutes  each,  at  40  cm.  distance.    June  8  the 

*  PoriiSL'hr,  a,  tl,  f  ^tb.  <i  RoutiiiMiMmhlen,  1899,  ii,  p.  11*9. 
t  AjuIj.  f.  lifrm,  ir  Syph.,  190!2,  lix,  p.  241, 
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scales  were  completely  faUen  off  and  the  psoriatic  area  was 
already  ccmipletely  smooth  and  colored  with  dark  brown  pig- 
ment. The  healthy  skin  in  the  vicinity  was  also  sli^tly 
colored.  At  this  time  a  piece  was  excised  containing  both 
healthy  and  psoriatic  tissue. 

"IkH^roscopically  the  tyjncal  alterations  ot  psoriasis  were 
almost  entirely  vanished.  Only  the  prickle-cell  layer  and 
stratmn  granulosmn  in  the  diseased  area  were  still  somewhat 
thickened,  and  th^^  was  some  mfiltration  of  the  papilke  and 
aromid  the  subpa^nllary  vessels  of  the  corimn.  The  epithelial 
cells  themselves  again  showed  the  usual  changes.  The  healthy 
as  well  as  the  diseased  tissues  were  peculiarly  {Agmented. 
In  one  place  in  the  corium,  especially  in  the  papillse  and  near 
the  palisade  layer,  were  cells,  some  long,  some  star-shaped, 
with  irregular  nuclei,  whose  protoj^asm  was  stuffed  full  of 
roimd,  large,  yellowish-brown  particles  of  pigment.  Also  there 
were  in  the  rete  Malpighii  several  similar  cells  (leucoc}rte8) 
between  the  epthelial  cells.  Moreover,  the  cells  of  the  rete, 
especially  in  the  deeper  layers,  contained  in  their  protoplasm 
fine  particles  of  the  same  color,  and  a  fine  network  of  particles 
of  pigment  Ijring  close  to  each  other,  seemed  to  be  interwoven 
around  these  cells.  Closer  examination  leads  me  to  believe 
that  we  have  here  to  do  not  with  intercellular  pigment,  but 
with  particles  deposited  in  the  edges  of  the  epithelial  cells 
themselves,  in  their  protoplasmic  fibrils.  In  favor  of  this  view 
are  the  club-shaped  projections  toward  the  corium,  and  the 
observation  that  the  protoplasmic  fibrils  in  the  areas  rich 
in  pigment  do  not  stain  well,  as  has  been  described  by  Kro- 
mayer.  It  will,  however,  require  further  research  to  determine 
this  point.  This  pigment  gave  no  reaction  for  iron  with  sodium 
ferrocyanide  and  HCl." 

Microscopic  Changes  in  Lupous  Tissue. — Scholtz's*  study  is 
as  follows : 

I.  '*  Rather  deep  lupous  area  on  breast,  which  is  deeply 
infiltrated,  thickly  set  with  tubercles,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
crust.  X-ray  treatment  February  8  to  March  7  at  inter\'als, 
in  all  ten  exposures,  eight  to  ten  minutes,  at  35  cm.  distance. 

*Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1902,  lix,  p.  241. 
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After  a  few  weeks  a  severe  dermatitis  of  the  exposed  surface 
appeared,  with  subsequent  superficial  necrosis  of  the  area. 
Excision  March  17.  The  area  has  been  for  about  eight  days 
decidedly  reddened  and  somewhat  swollen,  with  the  epithelium 
raised  in  blisters  in  the  middle.  A  piece  cut  from  the  edge 
was  hardened  in  alcohol  and  Fleming  solution.  Microscopic 
examination  ^hows  the  epithelium  in  a  degenerated  homo- 
gpneous  condition,  inosdy  raised  in  blisters.  The  cutis,  espe- 
cially in  the  lupous  area,  is  thickly  infiltrated  with  round  ceUs 
and  pus  cells.  The  form  and  typical  structure*  of  the  tubercles 
have  disapfX'arcHL  anil  the  tubercles  are  to  a  certain  extent 
absorbed.  In  their  place  are  collections  of  numerous  abnormally 
large  giant  cells,  single  and  multiple  nucleated  cells  with  swollen, 
washed-out  protoplasm  (altered  epithelioid  cclb),  and  among 
them  mononuclear  and  especially  polymorphonuclear  leucoc>ies 
in  great  numbers.  The  giant  cells  contain  an  unusually  large 
number  of  nuclei,  and  measure  100  to  200  microns  in  diameien 
Most  of  them  no  longer  show  regular  outlines;  there  is  pre- 
sented a  pale  irregular  mass  of  proto)>lai=im  containing  a  great 
number  of  nuclei,  and  mingling  diiTusely  with  the  surrounding 
tissue,  The  alteretl  epithelioid  cells^i  which  are  often  i:»oly- 
nuclear,  show  the  same  apj>earances." 

IL  **  Excision  on  March  25.  The  area  is  s^uperficially  necrotic, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  fibrino-purulent  exudate.  Microscopic 
examination:  Superficial  crust  similar  to  that  described  on 
the  normal  skin.  The  changt»s  in  the  lupfius  tubercles  are 
similar  to  those  given  al>ove,  but  still  more  pronounced.  The 
destruction  and  absorption  of  the  tubercles,  their  penetration 
by  rounil  cells  and  piis  cells,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  epithe- 
lioid and  giant  c€*lls  ha^^e  niatle  further  progress.  Here  abo 
the  leucocytes  seem  to  be  taking  an  active  part  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  degenerated  cells.*' 

III.  **  .\  similar  area  after  subsequent  covering  with  skin. 
A  piece  of  tlie  border  which  showed  some  suspected  lumpeip 
while  the  rest  of  the  area  was  free,  was  chasen  for  excision. 
Microscopic  examination  showed  the  epithelium  stretched 
out  smooth  over  the  corium,  with  no  projections  into  it,  in 
three  or  four  layers  of  cells.     Its  cells  still  show  changes.    The 
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corium  is  almost  free  from  accumulations  of  eelb.  The  eon- 
neetive  tissue  is  composed  of  fine,  thin,  but  well-stained  fib^s, 
which  for  the  most  part  run  parallel  to  the  epithelium,  and 
only  to  a  sli^t  extent  transversely.  In  certain  {daces  are 
still  apparent  some  remains  of  tubercles,  princiiially  in  the 
form  of  bunches  of  protoplasm  with  numerous  nuda.  Some 
of  these  are  still  penetrated  and  surrounded  by  leucocytes, 
others  are  circumscribed  and  encapsulated  by  fibrils  of  new 
connective  tissue,  some  of  which  cross  throu^  them.'' 

rV.  ^'  Lupus  of  the  cheek  and  nose;  cheek  infiltrated,  showii^ 
numerous  lupous  tubercles.  X-ray  treatment  from  February  27 
to  March  7,  with  one  interruption,  in  all  seven  exposures,  dt 
five  to  ten  minutes,  at  a  distance  of  10  cm.  to  35  tm.  By 
the  middle  of  Blarch  the  area  \&  very  red  and  somewhat  swollen, 
but  with  no  ulceration  on  the  cheek.  April  1,  the  inflammatory 
appearances  are  entirely  vanished.  The  tubercles  are  not  so 
numerous  and  not  so  apparent  as  before,  but  there  can  always 
be  recognized  on  pressure  with  a  glass  quite  a  number  of  smaQ 
tyincal  or  suspicious  tubercles.  Excision  of  one  such  frcxn 
the  middle  of  the  area.  Microscopic  examination  shows  appear- 
ance of  degeneration  already  marked  in  the  epithelial  ceUs, 
but  regeneration  has  already  begun,  the  Malpi^iian  layer  bang 
c«f)ecially  thickened.  In  the  tubercles  are  seen  changes  similar 
to  thf)se  in  (I),  but  not  so  marked.  The  tubercles  are  still 
typical  in  shape  and  structure;  the  changes  in  the  giant  cells 
and  epithelioid  cells  less  evident,  but  still  clear.  Around  the 
tubercl(»s  exists  already  a  definite  wall  of  mononuclear  and 
jK)lynuclear  leucocytes,  and  they  are  also  already  penetrated  by 
J(?ucocyt(s,  but  the  infiltration  is  not  so  far  advanced  as  in  (I), 

''Thas  the  action  of  the  rays  on  lupous  tissue  is  entirely 
Hirnilar  to  that  on  the  nonnal  skin:  First,  degenerative  processes 
in  the  cellular  elements  and  epithelioid  cells  of  the  lupous 
tubercl(»s  th(»mselves;  which  are  followed  by  the  appearance 
f)f  an  inflanmiator}'  reaction. 

''The  healing  of  the  lupus  and  the  destruction  of  the  bacilli 
result  thus  from  the  reactive  hyperemia  and  inflammation, 
and  we  can  draw  no  deduction  as  to  any  bactericidal  properties 
of  the  x-rays.    The  principal  peculiar  important  effect  of  x-raN's 
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in  the  treatment  of  lupus  Iks  in  the  reactive  inflammation 
concent  rated  npon  the  affected  spot,  which  results  from  the 
degenerati\'e  processes  iniluced  in  the  tubercle?^.  The  reliction 
to  the  x-rays  is  similar  to  tiiat  induced  by  tuberculinj  except 
tliat  it  extends  over  a  long  period  of  time. '' 

Grouven  *  has  studicil  sections  from  lupus  of  the  cheek, 
treated  ten  weeks  hy  x-rays.  The\'  show  a  large  formation 
of  connective-tissue  fil>ers  surrounding  and  encajisulating  the 
tubercles  and  running  through  them,  with  numerous  spindle 
celU  and  evitlenees  of  new  formation.  The  epithelioiil  cells 
and  lymp])f>e}'tes  of  the  lup<'>us  tubercles  show  \'acuolization 
and  loss  of  staining  reaction,  and  degeneration  of  both  nucleus 
and  jjroto plasm.  He  describes  the  course  of  healifig  of  lupus 
as  follows:  Hy]>eremia,  leading  to  increased  diajx^desis  of  leiico- 
cyteSp  first  at  periphery  of  nodules,  pressing  on  into  interior, 
chan^ng  into  spindle  cells  and  new  connective-tissue  elements. 
The  cells  of  the  nodules  undergo  degeneration  and  absorption, 
and  are  repIacfHl  by  connective  tissue. 

Lepra. — Scholtz  f  examined  tissue  from  the  middle  of  a 
ncKlule  of  lepra  which  had  been  exposed  to  x-rays  imtil  redness 
had  api>eared.  ^'Sonie  time  after  the  disapp(*arance  of  this 
reaction  the  part  of  the  nodule  which  liad  been  treated  seemeil 
to  be  a  little  simken,  but  no  further  change  appeared.  Five 
^voeks  later  the  nodule  was  excised. 

"  Microscopically,  the  leprous  infiltration  in  the  exjx*sefl 
region  was  slightly  reduced.  The  numerous  bacilli  seemed  to 
show  more  granulation  than  in  the  unexposed  region,  but  were 
well  staineil  and  undiniinished  in  number,  the  action  of  the 
ra>^  having  on  them  no  apparent  influence/' 

The  changes  here,  therefore,  are  without  significance.  This 
fact  proljabl}"  means  nothing,  because  the  exposiu'cs  were  not 
carried  far  enough  to  produce  effect .  Theoretically,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  an  individmd  nodule  of  lepra  should 
not  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  a  nodule  of  tubercnki^iis. 

Changes  in  Carcinomatous  Tissue  under  X-rays, — Srlioltx  X 
rejKJrts  upon  his  study  of  carcinoma  as  follows:  "In  one  case 
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of  carcinoma  I  was  able  to  obtain  excisions  in  the  stage  of 
beginning  reaction,  and  also  after  the  formation  of  a  superficial 
necrosis. 

**0n  the  whole,  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  pieces 
of  carcinomatous  tissue  showed  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  x-rays  the  cancer  cells  degenerate  and  are  destroyed,  just 
as  the  normal  epithelial  cells.  However,  the  degenerative  pro- 
cesses are  recognizable,  especially  in  the  deeper  carcinoma 
points,  only  after  a  relatively  more  intense  action  of  the  rays ; 
and  the  appearances  were  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  normal  retrogressive  processes.  In  one  case,  excision  after 
eight  exposures  of  ten  minutes  each,  at  20  cm.,  fixation  in 
Fleming,  and  staining  with  safranin,  numei-ous  beginning 
mitoses  were  apparent  in  every  field,  but  nowhere  could  be 
seen  the  normal  course  of  mitotic  di\asion.  The  cells  mentioned 
were  filled  with  intensely  stained  fibrils  and  bunches  of  chro- 
matin, irregularly  distributed  and  of  varying  thickness,  but  no 
division  occurred;  the  chromatin  seemed  to  remiite  into  single 
rings  and  bunches." 

I  have  examined  tissue  taken  from  carcinomata  in  various 
stages  of  subsidence  under  the  influence  of  x-rays.  The  findings 
in  all  have  been  practically  identical.  The  following  case 
presents  accurately  the  histological  conditions  found  in  all 
the  cases  examined:  On  December  o,  1901,  a  piece  of  tissue  was 
excised  from  the  border  of  a  carcinoma  ulcer  on  the  cheek 
(see  Case  53,  Fig.  127).  This  case  had  had  ten  x-ray  exposures, 
and  at  the  time  was  just  beginning  to  show  the  first  trace  of 
irritation.  Its  nodular  character  had  not  been  altered.  The 
first  indications  of  effect  on  the  growth  were  just  ai)ix^aring. 
The  tissue  was  put  through  4  per  cent,  formalin  and  alcohol, 
imbedded  in  celloidin  in  the  usual  way,  and  stained  with  hema- 
toxylin and  eosin.  The  not(\s  *  of  the  examination  are  as 
follows:  The  tumor  is  composed  of  cjuthelial  cells,  arranged 
in  more  or  less  circular,  oval,  and  narrow  groups,  in  glandular 

*The  nott'S  of  tliis  case  are  condensed  from  notes  niadr  by  Mr.  K.  II.  Kurdi- 
jrer,  to  whom  I  am  indel)ted  for  valualde  aid  in  t]iis\v<>rk.  It  isdue  Mr.  K'ncdi- 
per  to  say  that  tliis  (h'seription  was  written  witliont  any  knowlrdjre  of  tlie  ol>- 
senation.s,  which  are  so  strikingly  sjimihir,  made  hy  other  o])s<t\  ei*s. 
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and  tubular  form,  and  these  islands  of  tumor  cells  are  sur- 
rounded by  fibrous  tissue  stroma  (Fig.  93),  Diagnosis,  glandular 
carcinoma  of  the  skin,  Blootl- vessels  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  stroma,  but  none  are  seen  in  the  islands  of  tumor 
cells.  At  the  periphery  of  the  islands,  where  evidently  the 
growth  of  the  tumor  has  been  most  pronounced,  and  the  youngest 
tumor  cells  exist,  there  is  a  peculiar  breaking-down  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  cells.  The  outline  of  cells  here  is  vague 
or  lacking.  The  nuclei  are  fragmented  and  the  fragments 
scattered,  or  at  least  spread  apart^  leaving  merely  dim,  sha{x4ess 
renmants  that  take  a  pate  blue  stain.  In  some  of  the  blood- 
vessels, esi)ecially  those  intimately  connected  with  the  tumor 
tissue,  which  make  themselves  quite  prominent  by  areas  of 
broken-tlown  tumor  cells  ^surrounding  them,  there  is  an  extreme 
degree  of  endarteritis,  almost  or  entirely  obliterating  the  lumina. 
Other  l>lootl- vessels  lying  more  distant  from  the  islands  of 
tumor  cells  show^  no  such  change. 

On  February  8,  1902,  or  about  two  months  after  the  first 
tissue  was  taken,  a  second  piece  was  excised  from  relatively 
the  same  paint  in  the  bonier  of  \!hh  ulcer-  At  the  time  the 
border  of  the  ulcer  had  flattenerl  down  completely,  and  had 
entirety  lost  its  nodular  character.  The  notes  of  examination 
of  this  specimen  are  as  follows:  Microscopic  examination  now 
shows  scarcely  a  trace  of  tumor  left  {iMgs.  94  and  95).  Beneath 
the  i^pidermis  there  is  a  consideraljle  layer  of  fibrous  tissue 
in  which  there  are  areas  staining  pale  blue  with  hematoxylin 
similar  to  the  blue  material  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  islands 
of  tumor  cells  described  in  the  tissue  excised  December  5. 
There  are  seen  occasionally,  also,  some  granules  which  appear 
to  be  fragments  of  nuclei.  The  areas  which  have  been  occupied 
by  tumor  tissue  are  now  being  filleil  by  connective  tissue. 
The  normal  tissue  showK  nfjthing  unusual.  There  are  sweat- 
glands  and  muscle-fibers,  having  the  same  appearance  as  in 
healthy  ami  untreated  tissue,  and  the  surrounding  blood- 
vessels show^  no  such  endarteritis  as  is  described  in  the  tissue 
examined  two  months  ago. 

In  other  words,  in  this  case  there  w^as  a  sufficient  reaction 
to  destroy  the  highly  susceptible  carcinoma  cells,  while  the 
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surrounding  healthy  tissue  was  much  less  affected  and  was 
already  regaining  its  normal  condition. 

In  one  of  my  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  in  which  the 
breast  was  obtained  after  death,  histological  changes  corre- 
sponding in  all  essential  respects  with  the  above  were  found 
well  down  in  the  substance  of  the  breast  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Evans, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  changes  can  be  produced  beneath  unbroken  healthy  tissue. 

Considering  the  tissue  excised  at  different  times,  the  salient 
features  found  in  the  histological  examination  are  these: 

The  first  changes  occur  in  the  cells  at  the  periphery  of  each 
nest  of  carcinoma.  Later  the  same  process  involves  all  of 
the  mass,  invading  in  succession  the  cells  from  the  periphery 
to  the  center.  These  cells  are  found  in  various  stages  of  de- 
struction, or,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  necrosis.  The  term 
necrosis,  however,  as  ordinarily  used,  does  not  accurately 
describe  the  process  as  it  occurs  under  x-rays.  In  the  ordinary 
form  of  necrosis  the  cells  retain  more  or  less  completely  their 
form,  and  the  first  change  noticed  is  in  the  nuclei,  which  fail 
to  take  the  basic  stain,  while  the  tissue  in  general  takes  a 
diffuse  acid  and  basic  stain,  apparently  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tissue  breaking  down  under  x-rays 
the  cells  and  nuclei  lose  their  outline;  the  chromatin  of  the 
nuclei  appears  to  become  spread  out  and  niixod  with  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells,  where  it  is  frequently  seen  as  streaks  or 
more  or  less  irregular  areas  staining  a  rather  bright  blue  and 
resembling  to  a  certain  extent  mucoid  degeneration. 

The  blood-vessels,  esj)ecially  the  small  ones  which  are  in 
close  relation  to  the  tumor,  show  marked  endarteritis,  com- 
pletely occluding  the  luniina  of  the  vessels.  Around  the 
occluded  blood-vessels  the  breaking-down  of  tumor  cells  is 
decidedly  more  pronounced  than  at  any  other  place,  even  at 
the  periphery  of  the  cell  nests.  The  tumor  cells  gradually 
disappear  by  a  process  which  appears  to  be  some  form  of  cyto- 
lysis,  which  is  then  followed  by  their  absorption. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  an  agent  of  extra- 
ordinary character;  it  destroys  tumor  cells  which  have  power 
of  proliferating,  and  of  infiltrating  and  destroying  surrounding 
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Fig*  S^.---S€Clic>n  fmni  a  niLNlule  of  carciuoma  of  the  skin.     Case  53. 


Fig,  94.— -^^^ction  from  the  tiorder  af  n  carcinoma  nicer,  showing  chau^^  pro- 
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tissues,  almost  regardless  of  their  nature  and  structure.  It 
attacks  the  youngest  and  most  aetively  proliferating  and  most 
destructive  cells,  while  its  effect  on  the  normal  tissue  is  of 
markedly  less  severity. 

The  final  stage  produced  in  the  successful  use  of  x-rays  in 
the  treatment  of  carcinoma  is  shown  in  micro  photograph 
(Fig.  95).  This  section  is  taken  from  a  piece  of  tissue  excised 
from  a  healthy  scar  exactly  at  the  site  of  the  prev^ious  car- 
cinonm  (see  Case  46*  Figs,  115  to  117).  As  will  be  seen,  the 
carcinomatous  tissue  has  been  replaced  by  a  dense  layer  of 
healthy  connective  tissue,  whose  fibers  present  a  strikingly 
regular  appearance.  The  surface  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer 
of  healthy  epithelium.  There  are  no  papillae  remaining.  At  no 
place  is  there  the  slightest  ^aspicion  of  carcinomatous  infiltration. 

The  healed  edge  of  a  roilent  ulcer  examined  by  Sequeira* 
showed  much  the  same  condition  that  was  found  in  my  sections 
of  scar  tissue.  He  reports  that  it  consisted  largely  of  connective 
tissue.  The  epithelial  cells  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  peculiar 
change,  the  nuclei  being  irregular  and  the  outline  of  the  cells 
ill  defined,! 

*Brit.  Metl.  Jour.,  1901,  I,  p,  332. 

fThe  foregoing  are  tJie  facts  as  to  the  pAthological  clmu^iea  caased  iu  tt»e 
lisADea  hy  a'-raya.  There  Ims  becti  »  gocjd  deal  of  8{w?culation  indulged  in  with- 
out the  fonodntion  *»f  histological  studies,  and  it  niaj  be  intt^resting  to  corisidpr 
these  theories  for  a  irioiiicnt. 

One  of  the  first  explanations  ofleret!  wai*  that  of  Kaposi  OVico.  itietL  Freate, 
Ij^O^,  xl,  p.  l^fto),  which  has  been  widely  qnott^d  oti  account  of  hia  emineiMse. 
It  una  to  the  effect  that  '*  in  diseased  areaa  whtre  there  is  iriflnnimatory  infiltra- 
tion nr  formation  of  oew  tisssoe,  the  cellnlar  elements  are  altered  in  their  molecu- 
lar straet  n  res,  and  are  thii»  prepared  for  rf,*wrptioa.*'  Huntington  (Annuls  of 
Surgery,  IIKU,  %xx\\\  p.  8<J??)  anggested  that  the  j-my  chnnges  in  tissues  are  de- 
pendent XL^ni  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  with  seeondary  paralyaia  of 
the  vasomotor  systfmi.  Ifopkina  i,  E*hila.  Mfetl.  Jour,,  IWIO,  v,  p.  80H)  suggested 
that  they  were  doe  to  the  destruction  of  the  nerve-supply  of  the  exposed  tissueit, 
and  oflered  the  oamo  whit*  gangrene  for  the  cooflition  i  thmigh  why  whitii  gan- 
grene^  rather  than  yellow,  or  green,  or  mauve,  is  not  *i]t  parent,  as  I  hey  are  all 
equally  inaccurate  in  their  description  of  the  winditioni.  Blackmarr  f  Araerioan 
Electro- Therapeutic  and  X-Ray  Era,  1901,  I,  No,  3,  p.  If  suKpeaU'd  that  x-my 
vibrations*  eau^d  increased  vitality  ia  the  leucocytes.  Sharpe  [Archives  of  the 
Rontgen  Ray.  l!*fH,  v,  p.  i^^i  and  others  suggested  that  they  are  due  to  a 
primary  effect  upon  the  i^pillaries. 

The  acx^urate  studies  which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject  are  sufficient  to 
8how  the  weak  p<jints  in  tliese  various  jiuggestions.     These  studies  do  not  show 
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The  findings  of  dififerent  observers  thus  agree  very  closely. 
On  first  view  the  findings  of  Oudin,  Barth^lemy,  and  Darier 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  others,  in  that  they  report 
very  slight  changes  in  the  corium,  but  this  discrepancy  dis- 
appears when  we  remember  that  their  experiments  were  made 
upon  areas  of  alopecia  ''unaccompanied  by  bums."  Practi- 
cally all  agree  in  describing  two  sorts  of  changes :  first,  evidences 
of  peculiar  structural  changes  in  the  cells  themselves;  second, 
certain  proliferative  changes  in  the  inner  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels. These,  I  believe,  must  be  accepted  as  the  diaracteristic 
features  in  the  process.  It  is  striking  evidence  of  the  uniformity 
of  these  changes,  and  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
subject  has  been  studied,  that  so  many  independent  observers 
have  agreed  so  closely  in  emphasizing  in  their  descriptions 
the  same  facts.  The  process  is  one  primarily  affecting  the 
tissue  cells  themselves.  There  is  evidence  first  of  stimulation 
of  cellular  activity,  and  later,  if  the  efifect  is  at  all  intense, 
there  follows  disorganization  of  the  afifected  cells.  The  changes 
occur  first  and  most  markedly  in  the  epithelium,  and  next 
in  the  blood-vessels,  but  it  is  likely  that  they  develop  also, 
though  to  a  much  less  degree,  in  the  cells  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  affected  area.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  changes  in 
the  blood-vessels  do  not  precede  the  changes  in  the  other 
tissues,  but  are  found  later  at  least  than  the  first  changes  in 
the  epithelium.  The  changes  in  the  cells,  therefore,  are  probably 
not   primarily   a   result   of   circulatory   disturbance,    for  they 

that  the  nerves  are  primarily  affected,  or  that  any  single  tissue  is  affected  pri- 
marily to  the  exclusion  of  any  other.  The  important  r61e  played  by  the  capil- 
lary changes  has  already  been  called  attention  to.  Blackmarr's  suggestion  and 
Kaposi's  suggestion  are  in  line  with  the  effects  found,  but  are  hardly  definite 
enough  to  be  of  any  scientific  value.  Tlie  most  far-fetched  suggestion  is  that  of 
Hopkins,  that  the  changes  are  due  to  electrical  discharges  through  the  tissues; 
that  for  this  discharge  the  nerves  form  the  chief  conductor;  and  that  they  are 
burned  out  by  an  overload  of  electricity  in  the  same  way  that  electrical  wires 
which  are  overloaded  are  burned  out.  Of  course,  this  suggestion  entirely  ig- 
nores the  facts.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  induced  electricity  is 
discharged  through  the  tissues,  but  even  admitting  that  there  was  a  discharge  of 
electricity  through  the  tissues,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  nerves 
would  be  any  better  conductors  of  this  than  the  other  tissues.  In  fact,  it  is 
known  that  they  are  not,  and  the  pathological  findings  have  shown  that  the 
changes  in  the  nerves  are  not  particularly  prominent. 


Fig.  96* — Spfticiii  fmm  a  f^ear  following  the  trt*atniinit  by  jf-my."?  nf  a 
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come  earlier  than^  or  at  least  at  the  same  time  r.s,  the  signs 
of  vascular  lesions.  Accordingly  the  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels are  not  the  essential  cause  of  x-ray  injuries,  but  are 
probably  analogous  to  those  which  occiu-  in  the  other  tissues 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  changes  in 
the  blood-vessels  are  factors  of  importance  in  the  later  changes 
that  occur  in  the  tissues,  but  it  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
they  come  into  play  after  the  cellular  disturbances  are  already 
well  along  in  their  development. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  attention  has  not  been  called 
especially  to  changes  in  the  nerves. 

The  changes  seen  in  pathological  tissues  under  x-ray  treat- 
ment present  the  same  characteristics  as  those  seen  in  healthy 
tissues  exposed  to  x-rays.  There  is  first  evi<Ience  of  stiniulation 
of  certain  intracellular  processeSj  and  later  (legeneration  and 
absorption  of  the  diseased  tissues,  the  whole  accompanied  by 
an  inflammatory  reaction,  which  first  aitls  in  the  destruction 
of  the  degenerating  tissue  and  then  in  its  replacement  with 
healthy  connective  tissue,  Accompanyijig  the  whi^Ie  process 
are  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,* 

The  especially  significant  feature  is  the  degeneration  and 
disappearance  of  pathological  tissues  under  x-ray  effects  which 
are  not  sufficiently  intense  to  destroy  the  healthy  stroma. 
This  is  evidently  the  key-note  to  the  use  of  x-rays  in  the  treats 
ment  of  certain  rliseases,  the  nwrbid  proihicts  of  which  must 
be  disposed  of  in  order  to  get   relief;    a   reaction   must   be 

^  HektCHiD  hna  ^ttf^ieealed  in  n  i»erson*il  communication  to  me  that  the  changes 
III  the  bloocl -vessels  may  be  nt  timers  piirtially  sioconnte<l  for  by  the  fact  that  an 
%\m  ti»ije»  of  ftjiy  area  hivahtxl  shrink  umler  the  e  fleet  of  exposniv  t**  J'-myw,  the 
extent  of  the  territorv  supplieil  by  the  eorrespondrng  arteries  «nd  veins  is  di- 
uiinishetl.  The  rest^iirclim  ul  Thonm  have  shown  that  niider  mii^h  eomlitioiTS 
tliPre  is  a  new  ^mvvth  of  L'<mnwtive  tissue  in  the  ititimaof  the  hUMMl-vcN^'ls,  rt*- 
irnUlo^  in  u  cojniien^tory  muTowini;  r>f  thi*  Iviminjit  whieh  thns  lMHv»me  art- 
jusited  ill  ftize  to  the  neetls  for  hh^Hl  in  tht*  {mrtH  involvf*<J,  Perhitprt  f«nne  of  the 
I  isndo vascular  prtHluetive  ehaugi-^  si.^en  in  li^i^nea  exjxiw^rl  to  j'-rnya  are  explain- 
able on  the  scoriMjf  this  eom pen s«itorv  proliferation  destTilted  by  Thoma.  Tlie 
(liffifiiUy,  however,  in  tlie  way  of  this  theory  is  that  thest*  chansf*s  in  the  bkHxl- 
veattek  are  seen  before  there  ia  any  Bhrrnkaj^e  of  tho  tnitior.  and  liefore  there  ia 
ftny  diminntion  in  the  vnstnilar  neeils  of  tlie  purt,  lndee*l  there  would  seem  to 
Ix*  an  inoreaseil  demand  for  bUxwl  in  the  affi.ct^?d  parts^  at  the  very  time  that 
these  chiin^ea  in  tlie  ldood-vi:?itoM/ls  w^'ur 
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produced  sufficient  to  cause  destruction  of  the  diseased  tissues 
which  constitute  the  pathological  process,  but  not  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue.  As  to  why  these 
changes  are  produced  in  tissues  l:y  x-rays,  the  explanation 
doubtless  lies  in  the  fact  that  tissue  cells  are  susceptible  to 
energy  in  the  form  of  x-rays,  and  the  result  of  the  absorption 
of  this  energ}'  by  the  cells  is  disarrangement  of  the  normal 
intracellular  structure.  If  the  intensity  of  the  x-raj^  effect  is 
sufficient,  this  derangement  of  the  intracellular  structure  goes 
on  to  the  point  of  disorganization,  and  complete  disintegration 
of  the  cells.  If  this  view  is  correct, — and  in  my  opinion  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy, — the  effect  of  x-rays  upon  cells 
is  entirely  analogous  to  the  effect  of  x-rays  or  light  upon  sus- 
ceptible salts  like  silver  salts,  in  which  the  absorption  of  the 
x-rays  causes  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  molecular 
structure.  This  susceptibility  to  x-ray  energj''  is  certainly  most 
marked  in  the  epithelial  cells.  Now,  the  epithelium  is  the 
tissue  of  the  skin  which  has  particularly  to  do  with  protecting 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  against  the  effects  of  sunlight,  and 
is  accordingly  most  affected  by  light  rays.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  epithelium  should  show  a  greater 
susceptibility  than  other  tissues  of  the  skin  to  the  effect  of 
an  agent  so  closely  analogous  to  light  rays  as  are  x-rays. 

This  effect  of  x-rays  on  tissues  is  shown  under  suitable  con- 
ditions in  normal  tissues,  but  it  occurs  most  readily  in  the 
tissues  of  diseased  conditions  such  as  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and 
tul)erculosis.  As  to  why  certain  dis(»ased  tissues,  like  those  of 
tuberculosis,  sarcoma,  and  carcinoma,  show  a  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  the  influ(»nce  of  x-rays  than  normal  tissues,  the  expla- 
nation, I  believe,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  pathological  tissues 
are  made  up  of  relatively  unstable  cells  which  readily  degen- 
erate and  are  relatively  easily  destroyed  by  any  disturbance 
of  nutrition.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  such  cells  would  j)rove 
more  susceptil)le  than  normal  tissu(»s  to  an  agent  like  x-rays, 
whose  effect  so  distinctly  interferes  with  the  normal  pro- 
cesses in  the  cells. 

Whether  the  above  explanations  are  correct  or  not  makes 
very  little  practical  difference.     The  important  fact,  of  which 
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abundant  e\ddence  is  given  in  the  microscopic  studies  that 
have  been  made,  is  that  there  is  a  derangement  of  the  structures 
of  the  cells  brought  under  the  influence  of  x-rays,  and  that 
this  derangement  occurs  more  readily  in  certain  diseased 
tissues  than  in  normal  tissues,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
x-rays  may  be  said  to  have  a  selective  effect  upon  such  diseased 
tissues.  These  diseased  tissues  accordingly  may  under  suitable 
conditions  be  made  to  undergo  degeneration  and  absorption 
and  replacement  by  healthy  connective  tissue  without  the 
destruction  of  the  healthy  elements.  This  from  a  therapeutic 
standpoint  is  the  important  fact  that  is  gained  from  a  study 
of  tissues  affected  by  x-rays;  and  it  is  a  fact  pregnant  with 
possibilities. 


CHAPTER  m. 
THE  EFFECT  OF  X-RAYS  ON  BACTERIA. 

The  Effect  of  X-rays  on  Bacteria  in  Cuttiifes.— There  ia  BomB 
conflict  of  statement  in  the  literature  ccmceming  the  effect 
of  x-rays  upon  bacteria.  A  number  of  writers,  largely  on 
the  basis  of  clinical  experience  with  x-rays  in  bacterial  diseases 
and  without  having  experimental  data  for  thdr  assumption, 
have  assumed  that  a^rays  have  decided  germiddal  properties. 
And  a  few  observeis  have  reported  experiments  upon  bacteria 
in  cultures,  tending  to  show  the  existence  oi  positive  gainicidal 
properties  in  a^rays  themselves.  The  report  upon  this  subject 
which  has  received  most  consideration  is  that  made  by  Rieder.* 
Rieder  exposed  fresh  plate  cultures  of  the  cholera  vibrio, 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  Bacillus  tyjdiosus,  the  bacillus  of  diph* 
theria,  and  others,  to  the  effect  of  arrays  for  periods  varying 
from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour.  As  a  control  experiment, 
part  of  each  of  these  cultures  was  protected  from  the  effect 
of  x-rays  by  a  cover  of  sheet-lead.  He  reports  that  in  all  cases 
colonies  developed  in  those  portions  covered  by  the  lead, 
while  the  parts  of  the  cultures  exposed  to  the  rays  did  not 
grow.  The  same  effect,  however,  was  not  produced  upon 
developed  colonies  of  bacteria.  These  old  colonies  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  exposures,  but  there  was  no  further  develop- 
ment. The  growth  of  tubercle  bacilli  was  not  prevented,  but 
was  distinctly  inhibited.  He  excludes  the  influence  of  chemical 
changes  in  the  culture-media  in  preventing  the  growih  of 
the  cultures,  because  later  he  was  able  to  obtain  good  growth 
of  bacteria  in  the  areas  that  had  been  sterilized  by  x-rays, 
and  by  other  checks  he  excluded  the  influence  of  heat  and 
electrical  effects.  Rieder  f  has  recently  reported  a  practical 
repetition  of  his  experiments,  and  has  reaffirmed  his  findings. 

*  Munch,  med.  Wochenachr.,  1898,  xlv,  p.  773. 
t  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.,  1902,  xlix,  p.  402. 
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Rudis-Jicinsky  *  has  also  presented  a  series  of  experiments 
tending  to  show  positive  bactericidal  properties  in  x-rays. 
His  results  are  expressed  in  the  following  table: 

Under  X-ray  Irradiation.  Mkdia. 

Acid.  Alkaline. 

Bacillus  anthracis Negative.  Negative. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis,  in  sputum,  destroyed  in  48  min.  Negative. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis,  in  flask,  destroyed  in  .    .  50  min.  Growth  accentuated. 

Spirillum  cholene,  in  flask,  destroyed  in  .    .    .  51  min.  55  min. 

Bacillus  diphtherijE,  in  flask,  destroyed  in    .    .  46  min.  48  min. 

Bacillus  typhi  abdominalis,  in 45  min.  49  min. 

Streptococcus Negative.  Negative. 

Staphylococcus Negative.  Negative. 

Micrococcus  pyogenes  albus Negative.  40  min. 

Micrococcus  gonorrheiB,  destroyed  in 35  min.  40  min. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  his  results  varied  from  accentuation 
of  growth  of  Bacillus  tuberculosis  in  alkaline  medium  to  the 
destruction  of  the  gonococcus  in  an  acid  medium  in  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

The  above  findings  of  Ricder  and  Rudis-Jicinsky  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  preponderance  of  evidence  upon  this  subject. 
Many  experimenters  have  worked  in  this  fields  and  on  the  whole 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  x-rays  in  themselves  possess 
no  marked  bactericidal  properties. 

Bert  on  f  found  that  the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  bouillon 
cultures  was  not  influenced,  either  in  growth  or  virulence, 
by  exposures  of  sixteen,  thirty-two,  and  sixty-four  hours. 

Minck  X  found  that  fresh  cultures  of  typhoid  bacillus  on  agar 
plate,  after  an  exposure  of  three  hours,  at  a  distance  of  10  cm. 
from  the  tube,  showed  when  incubated  no  difference  in  growth 
from  an  unexposed  control  plate. 

Wittlin  §  repeated  Minck 's  experiments  with  Bacillus  typho- 
sus. Bacillus  diphtheriiT,  Staphylococcus  aureus,  and  Vibrio 
cholera^,  and  concludes  that  Rontgen  rays  have  no  influence  on 
the  growth  or  life  of  bacteria. 

*N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  11)01,  Ixxiii.  p.  3(14. 
fLaSemaine  Mi'dicalc,  1^90,  xvi.  p.  2>^3. 
t  Miinob.  med.  Wwhenschr.,  l-^Dd.  xliii.  pp.  101,  202. 
Kt'»trall)l.  f.  IJakt.,  2.  Abth.,  lUl.  ii,  p.  ()7<>. 
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Blause  and  Sambuc  *  found  that  three  honie'  exposure  had 
no  effect  on  BadUus  anthracis. 

Beigoni^  and  Mongourf  found  that  they  were  unable  to 
reduce  the  virulence  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  expofiing  sputum 
to  x-rays. 

Wolfenden  and  Forbes-Ross  {  report  that  as  a  result  of 
two  years'  study  of  this  subject  they  find  it  impossil^  by 
any  ordinary  long  exposing  to  hi^  vacuum  tubes  to  kill  growths 
of  bacilli  or  coed  by  a^rays. 

Basset-Smith  §  found  that  broth  cultures  of  Bacillw  typhosus, 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  and  cholera  vibrio  were  uninfluenced 
by  exposing  for  fifteen  minutes  on  three  successive  days  with 
the  tube  at  a  distance  of  six  inches.  Bacillus  pestis  was 
perhaps  slightly  inhibited  in  growth. 

LyonJI  Delepine,**"^  and  Sabrazte  and  Bivi^yft  as  a  result 
of  their  experiments,  have  come  to  similar  conclusions. 

This  subject  has  been  gone  over  recently  in  a  very  careful 
series  of  experiments  by  Prof.  F.  Robert  Zeit,tt  of  the  North- 
western University.    His  experiments  were  as  follows: 

^^  Experiments.— (a)  Bouillon  and  hydrocele-fluid  cultures,  in 
test-tubes,  of  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  prodigiosus,  t3ri^osus,  an- 
thracis, and  diphtheria  were  exposed  to  Rcntgen  rays,  at  a 
distance  of  2  centimeters  from  the  tube,  for  two,  five,  ten, 
twenty,  and  forty-eight  hours,  without  any  effect  whatever 
upon  pigment  production,  growth,  motility,  or  virulence. 

**A  repetition  of  Rieder^s  experiments  proved  negative. 

*^  (6)  Suspensions  of  the  same  bacteria  in  agar  were  plated 
out.  For  the  glass  cover  of  the  plate  I  substituted  a  lead 
plate  5  mm.  thick,  which  had  an  oval  window  cut  out  in  the 
center.  The  plate  was  then  exposed  to  the  rays  with  its  agar 
film  toward  the  tube,  at  a  distance  of  20  mm.,  for  one-half, 
one,  two,   and   four   hours.      When  incubated,   the    exposed 

•Compt.  rend.  8oc.  Biol.,  1P97,  S^rie  10,  vol.  iv,  p.  689. 

t  Bull.  Aciul.  Mwl.,  1897,  Sirie  3,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  60. 

t  Archives  of  the  Rontgen  Kay,  1900,  v,  p.  3. 

$.  Art-hives  of  the  Rontgen  Ray,  1901,  v,  p.  47. 

II  Lancet,  1896.  i,  p.  513.  ♦♦  Brit.  Me<l.  Jour.,  1896,  i,  p.  TmO. 

ft  Compt.  Keml.  Acad.,  8^*rie  c,  1897,  cxxiv,  p.  979. 

tt  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  1901,  xxxvii,  p.  1432. 
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portion  of  the  agar  showed  just  as  many  colonies  as  the 
non-exposed  portions, 

**  (c)  A  serum  plate  %vas  smeared  thickly  with  sputum  eon- 
taining  from  50  to  100  tubercular  bacilli  to  the  field.  The 
plate  was  expo.^ed  without  cover  for  six  hours  to  the  raj's, 
at  a  distance  of  20  mm.  from  the  tube.  Three  guinea-pigs 
were  inoculated,  of  which  one  died  in  fi\^e  weeks  and  one  in 
seven  weeks  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  One  is  alive  yet, 
but  is  tubercular.  It  has  enlarged  inguinal  glands,  constantly 
elevated  temperature,  and  has  continually  lost  in  weight." 

His  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

**  Bouillon  and  hydrocele-tluiil  cultures  in  test-tubes,  of  non- 
resistant  forms  of  bacteria,  could  not  be  killed  by  Rontgen 
rays  after  forty-eight  hours'  exposure  at  a  distance  of  20  mm, 
from  the  tube- 

'^Suspensions  of  bacteria  in  agar  plates  exposed  for  four 
hours  to  the  rays,  according  to  Rieder's  plan^  were  not  kiUed. 

''Tubercular  sputmn  exposed  to  the  Rontgen  rays  for  six 
hours  at  a  distance  of  20  mm.  from  the  tube  caused  acute 
miliar}^  tuberculosis  of  all  the  guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  it* 

*' Rontgen  rajTS  have  no  direct  bactericidal  properties,"* 


*Zeit  has  also  exporimefit4?d  upon  the  I'ftcet  of  direct,  altematinier,  and  Tcela 
or  liigh  fretjueiw-y  aiiM  hii^h  jHitcntuU  nirrrnt.s  ufM*n  biiclem^  nw\  mi  the  effect  of 
a  tnngnt'tit!  flpld  ninm  ImvXvnu.  Tlietse  experinienta  nw  notfjuit-e  pertinent  to 
tile  tiHe^itimi  tlmt  we  ba^  c  under  disciiasioiit  but  the  efT**eta  of  clcctrkity  lire  sa 
confiiiWHl  witb  those  of  j"-niya  iii  mnny  niindi*  that  I  venture  to  quote  bere  bia 
conclusions  from  these  ex i.ieri merits* 

'*  1,  A  cfHitinuimst'iirrent  of  2(MJ  to:!2()  uiillianipen'S,  ])OSftefl  through  Imuillrm 
culturfft,  killH  txictfrin  of  tijvv  thernuil  death-point'^,  in  ti^n  niiiiuti'^s,  by  the  pro- 
tlnetion  c^f  beat — 9f^.'>^  C.  The  antiseptics  produced  by  cb-etrolyma  rliirin^  this 
time  are  not  suMcient  to  prevent  gn3T\'th  of  even  non-Pi>nre*l waring  bacteria. 
The  effect  is  a  purely  physical  one. 

"2.  A  continnoiis  current  of  48  mil  Mam  pores  paesetl  tbroii)y;li  J>ouiHon  cul- 
tures for  from  two  U^  three  hours  doi^  not  kill  even  non-resistant  forms  of  bai'- 
teria.  The  tempemiure  produced  liy  such  a  current  does  not  ri^  above  37°  C, 
and  the  electrolytic  prrKlueta  are  antii^jitic  tnit  not  |j;erniicidiih 

*•  3.  A  t^ntinuoii^  enrrcnt  of  lOf)  niilliamperes  po^ed  thronffb  liouillon  cut- 
ttires!  for  seventy-five  minnt*^  kills  all  non-resistant  fornix  of  linct^^Ha,  even  if 
the  tenip**mture  is  artificially  kept  below  '37"^  C.  The  efifeci  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  genuicidal  electrolytic  prod  nets  in   the  culture,     Authrax  siwrea  are 
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In  the  light  of  these  findings  from  so  many  observere  working 
independently,  the  conviction  cannot  be  escaped  that  the 
influence  of  x-rays  per  se  upon  bacteria  is  practically  nU.  It 
may  be  true  that  very  long  exposures,  with  great  quantities 
of  light,  produce  an  appreciable  influence  upon  bacteria,  but 
this  destructive  effect  upon  bacteria  is  so  infinitesimal  compared 
with  the  effect  upon  highly  oiganized  animal  tissues  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  nH,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  mi^t 
as  well  not  exist.  This  fact  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  striking  effect  of  x-rajrs  upon  highly  oiganized  animal 
tissues.  In  bacteria  we  have  v^etable  organisms  of  the 
highest  power  of  resistance,  and  when  we  remember  how  much 
greater  relatively  is  their  power  of  resistance  to  heat  and  cold 
and  other  destructive  agents  than  that  which  is  possessed 
by  animal  tissues,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  show  so  strong 
a  power  of  resistance  to  the  influence  of  x-Taye.    To  express 

killed  in  two  hours.  Subtilis  spores  were  stiU  alire  after  the  ounent  iras 
passed  for  three  hours. 

*M.  A  oontinuous  current  passed  through  bouillon  oulturea  of  bacteria  pro- 
duces a  strongly  acid  reaction  at  the  positive  pole,  due  to  the  libeimtioii  of  dilo- 
rine,  which  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  HCl.  The  strongly  alkaline  reaotUm 
of  the  bouillon  culture  at  the  negative  pole  is  due  to  the  formation  of  sodium 
hydroxide  and  the  lilx^ration  of  hydrogen  in  gas  bubbles.  With  a  current  of 
100  milliamperes  for  two  hours,  it  required  8.82  milligrams  of  H,S04  to  neu- 
tralize 1  cc.  of  the  culture  fluid  at  the  negative  pole,  and  all  the  most  resistant 
forms  of  bficteria  were  destroyed  at  the  positive  pole,  including  anthrax  and 
subtilis  spores.  At  the  negative  pole  anthrax  spores  were  killed  also,  but  subtilis 
spores  remained  alive  for  four  hours. 

"5.  The  oontinuous  current  alone,  by  means  of  du  BoLs  Reymond^s  method 
of  non-polarizing  electrodes,  and  exclusion  of  chemical  elTects  by  ions  in  Kru- 
ger's  sense,  is  neither  bactericidal  nor  antiseptic.  The  apparent  antiseptic  effect 
on  suspensions  of  Iwicteria  is  due  to  electric  osmose.  The  continuous  electric 
current  has  no  iMictericidal  nor  antiseptic  properties,  but  can  destroy  liacteria 
only  by  its  physical  effects  (heat)  or  chemical  effects  (the  production  of  Iwcteri- 
cidal  substances  by  electrolysis). 

^*  6.  A  magnetic  field,  either  within  a  helix  of  wire  or  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  electro -magnet,  has  no  antist*ptic  or  bactericidal  effects  wluitever. 

*'  7.  Alternating  currentsof  a  3-inch  Ruhmkorrf  coil,  passed  through  bouillon 
cultures  for  ten  hours,  favor  growth  and  pigment  production. 

"8.  High  frequency,  high  potential  currents — Tesla  currents— have  neither 
antiseptic  nor  bactericidal  properties  when  passed  around  a  )>acterial  suspension 
within  a  solenoid.  Wlien  exposed  to  the  brush  discharges,  ozone  is  produced 
and  kills  the  bacteria." 
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it  in  another  form,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  between  the 
pronounced  effect  of  j-rays  upon  susceptible  animal  tissues, 
and  the  practical  absence  of  effect  of  x-rays  upon  resistant 
vegetable  organ ii^ms  of  the  lowest  forms* 

As  has  been  suggested  by  Freund,*  the  destruction  of  bacteria 
in  cultures  by  exposures  to  x-rays  may  be  due  to  the  electrical 
discharges,  and  in  the  light  of  other  experiments  it  is  probable 
that  such  an  explanatit^n  must  be  sought  to  account  for  the 
results  of  Rieder's  and  Rudis-Jicinsky  s  experiments. 

Effect  of  X-rays  on  Bacteria  in  Living  Tissues.— -The  behavior 
of  bacteria  in  Uving  tissues  under  the  influence  of  a:-rays  is 
quite  different  from  that  Avhen  they  are  growing  in  inert  media. 
When  a  suppurating  ulcer  is  exposed  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  x-ray  influence,  unmistakal.>le  evidence  of  interference  with 
the  growlh  of  the  pus  organisms  is  shown.  The  discharge 
changes  from  pus  to  a  sero-purulent  and  then  to  a  sero-fibrinous 
fluid,  and  soon  the  ulcer  becomes  clean  and  free  from  evidence 
of  contamination  with  pus  organisms.  This  drying-up  and 
cleaning  of  infected  ulcers  has  been  noted  by  numerous  ob- 
servers. Attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  Start  in  f  in  lupus, 
Greenleaf  }  in  lupus,  Sequeira  §  in  rodent  ulcer,  Eijkman  || 
in  carcinoma,  and  many  others.  It  occurs  regardless  of  the 
character  of  the  ulcer.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  dirty,  septic 
ulcers  of  carcinoma,  syphilis,  and  lupus  become  clean  and 
sterile  under  the  influence  of  x-rays  alone  without  the  use 
of  antiseptics;  at  times,  indeed,  under  conditions  most  un- 
favorable  for  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness.  This  inhibition 
of  the  formation  of  pus  and  checking  of  septic  processes  under 
the  influence  of  j-rays  is  shown  best  in  diseases  of  the  skin 
which  are  essentially  due  to  infection  with  the  ordinary  pyogenic 
organisms.  Case  15,  page  351,  of  sycosis,  illustrates  well  this 
property  of  z-rays.  This  was  a  case  of  s)*cosis  due  to  simple 
pus  infection  without  contamination  by  the  ringworm  fungus, 

*BiUungsberichtcn  knisfrl.  Akml.  der  WLsseuclmften  in  Wieii*  Math.-uatur- 
wiaseiia.  Claase^  Bt!-  cLt»  AKth.  ii,  Oct,j  1900, 
t  Lan(?et^  Ijondon,  ItKJl,  ii,  p.  144. 
JBufTnlo  MchL  Jour.,  IfWl,  xM,  p.  1^1). 
I  Brit  M(?<!.  Jmir..  lOOl,  ii,  p.  &5L 
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and  it  had  resisted  irritating  antiseptic  treatment  for  several 
months.  At  the  time  that  the  x-ray  exposures  were  begun 
the  hair  follicles  were  freely  discharging  pus,  which  was  full 
of  common  pyogenic  organisms.  Under  x-ray  exposures  alone 
the  condition  entirely  cleared  up;  the  septic  process  was  stopped 
and  the  bacteria  in  the  tissue  entirely  disappeared.  The 
literature  is  full  of  similar  cases.  The  inference  is  positive, 
from  the  clinical  beha\dor  of  such  septic  processes,  that  the 
ordinary  pyogenic  organisms,  when  situated  in  superficial 
tissues,  are  destroyed  under  the  influence  of  x-rays. 

Similar  germicidal  effect  of  x-rays  upon  mycelial  fungi  is 
shown  in  the  results  in  the  treatment  of  tinea  barbae,  tinea 
tonsurans,  and  favus,  which  have  been  reported  by  several 
observers.  The  cure  of  lupus  under  x-rays  also,  and  the  result 
in  several  other  bacterial  diseases,  indicate  the  effect  of  x-rays 
upon  a  number  of  other  pathogenic  organisms.  As  showing 
the  effect  of  x-rays  on  tubercle  bacilli,  the  experiments  of 
Lortet  and  Genoud  *  are  of  interest.  They  inoculated  in  the 
inguinal  region  eight  guinea-pigs  of  the  same  size  and  weight 
with  material  from  the  spleen  of  a  tuberculous  guinea-pig. 
Of  these  eight,  three  were  chosen  at  random  and  given  exposures 
daily  over  the  inguinal  regions.  The  three  remained  well, 
showing  only  small  nodules  at  the  points  of  injection,  which 
gradually  disappeared,  while  in  the  five  unexposed  pigs  tuber- 
culous ulcers  resulted  at  the  points  of  inoculation  and  the  pigs 
became  thin. 

The  fact  that  organisms  in  living  tissues  can  be  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  x-rays,  while  the  same  organisms  in  inert  cul- 
tures are  uninfluenced  by  x-ray  exposures,  proves  positively 
that  it  is  not  the  influence  of  x-rays  per  se  that  causes  the 
destruction,  but  that  the  tissues  themselves,  doubtless  under 
conditions  of  activity  excited  by  the  x-rays,  play  the  important 
role  in  the  germicidal  process.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
this  process  is  in  the  nature  of  stimulation  of  the  cells,  which 
are  rendered  thereby  better  able  to  take  care  of  the  invasion 
of  the  organisms.  That  the  effect  on  bacteria  is  caused  by 
increased    phagocytosis    has    been    suggested    by    Blaise    and 

♦Semaine  Medicale,  1896,  xvi,  p.  266. 
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Sambuc,*  Bergonie  and   Mongour,t  Basset-Smith,  J  Ullman,§ 
and  various  other  writers. 

Whether  these  destructive  effects  upon  micro-organisms  may 
be  produced  deep  in  the  tissues  or  not,  is  as  yet  uncertain. 
It  is  the  same  question  in  another  form  as  the  effect  of  x-rays 
upon  deep-seated  tissues.  If  sufficient  reaction  upon  the 
deeper  tissues  can  be  produced,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
same  effect  upon  bacteria  will  occur  that  is  seen  in  bacteria 
nearer  the  surface.  The  evidence  now  at  hand  points  rather 
against  very  marked  effect  upon  bacteria  deeply  situated 
in  the  tissues.  Inoculation  experiments  by  Scholtz||  and 
Miihsam  **  are  of  some  value  in  this  connection.  From  his 
experiments  Scholtz  concluded  that  x-rays  have  no  effect  in 
preventing  inoculation  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs.  Miihsam 
concluded  from  his  experiments  on  guinea-pigs  that  x-rays 
exercise  no  influence  on  general  tuberculosis,  but  that  they 
restrain  local  tuberculosis  to  a  point  where  its  action  is  very 
slight.  On  the  other  hand,  Ausset  and  Bedart  ft  have  re- 
ported tubercular  peritonitis  cured  under  x-ray  exposures. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OBSERVED  IN 
TISSUES  AFTER  EXPOSURE  TO  X-RAYS. 

What  is  the  Active  Agent  in  the  Production  of  the  Tissue 
Changes  following  X-iay  Exposures? — Since  the  occurrence  of 
the  first  x-ray  bums  this  has  been  a  question  that  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation.  In  the  early  days  of  x-rays  there 
was  a  tendency  to  attribute  x-ray  bums  not  to  x-rays  them- 
selves, but  to  some  accompanjdng  factor  the  exclusion  of 
which  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  x-ray  bums.  It  was 
suggested  that  they  might  be  due  to  particles  of  matter  from 
the  cathode  or  anticathode  driven  into  the  tissues;  again,  that 
heat  was  a  factor  in  their  production;  again,  that  they  were 
due  to  chemical  compounds  formed  around  the  tube;  again, 
that  they  were  due  to  bacteria  driven  into  the  tissues;  again, 
that  they  were  due  to  ultra-violet  rays;  and,  finally,  the  theory 
was  suggested,  and  has  been  very  tenaciously  held,  that  the 
effects  on  the  tissues  were  dfctrical  and  not  due  to  x-rays. 
Tesla*  suggested  as  an  explanation  of  x-ray  injuries,  the 
possibility  of  cathodic  matter  at  a  high  temperature  being 
driven  into  the  tissues  by  x-rays  and  also  the  possibility  of  their 
being  due  to  ozone  generated  around  the  tube,  or  other  chemical 
compounds.  That  the  injuries  were  due  to  bacteria  driven 
into  the  tissues  has  been  suggested  by  several  writers.  That 
these  changes  are  of  electrical  origin  has  been  suggested  by 
Leonard,t  SchifF,t  and  Freund.§  That  the  phenomena  are  due 
to  x-rays  themselves  has  been  urged  ver}^  strongly  from  the 
beginning    by   various   observers:   Elihu   Thomson, ||  Jones,** 
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ScholtZj*  Kiejib5ck,t  and  many  others.  Many  of  these  sug- 
gestions have  been  simply  speculation  without  the  support  of 
ex|ierimental  or  other  conclusive  data. 

The  expej'imeiits  of  Ehiiu  Thomson,  to  be  referred  to  later 
in  this  connection,  conclusively  establish,  I  believe,  the  fact 
that  none  of  these  factors  plays  an  important  role  except  the 
j-rays  themselves.  Before  taking  up  Thomson's  ex]>tTiments, 
it  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  consider  other  facts  bearing 
upon  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  the  histological  findings  offer  strong  cor- 
roborative evklence  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  changes 
in  the  tissues  are  due  to  a  form  of  energy  of  high  actinic  power 
to  which  the  tissue  cells  are  siLSceptible.  The  hietological 
changes  are  not  those  of  a  simple  destructive  pmcess  or  an 
ordinary'  inflammation,  such  as  would  be  due  to  heat  or  to 
the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tissues  or  chemical  caustics 
or  ordinary'  infection.  Great  primary  increase  in  the  pigment 
in  the  skin  and  thickening  of  the  layers  of  the  epidennis,  primary 
atrophy  of  the  gland  structures,  numerous  karv'oldnetic  figures?, 
the  breaking  up  of  cell  nuclei  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cells  themselves,  peculiar  degeneration  in  the  embryonic  epitht^ 
hum  of  mahgnant  growths — these  are  not  the  changes  that 
one  sees  in  an  ordinarj^  inflanmiatorj'  process. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  x-ray  injuries  being  due  to  ozone 
or  other  chemical  compounds  formed  aroimd  the  tube,  their 
presence  in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  changes 
does  not  occur.  In  favor  of  the  ozone  theor}^  Lilienthal  % 
called  attention  to  the  blanching  of  the  hairs,  suggestive  of 
ozone,  but  tlje  hairs  under  tlie  elTeets  of  j-raya  become  white, 
and  they  never  resemble  the  yellow  bleaching  of  the  hairs 
produced  b}'  ozone. 

To  determine  the  question  of  the  presence  of  particles  of 

platinum  driven  off  from  the  anticathode,  Gilchrist  §  submitted 

a  piece  of  tissue  from  an  x-ray  burn  to  Professor  Abel,  of  Johns 
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Hopkins  University,  and  on  minute  chemical  examination  he 
discovered  no  platinum. 

As  to  the  theory  that  these  burns  are  due  to  the  driving 
in  of  bacteria,  no  facts  have  ever  been  brought  to  its  support, 
except  the  statement  that  x-ray  burns  occur  more  readily 
upon  surfaces  that  are  dirty.  I  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  my  experience  this  is  not  the  case.  I  have 
made  careful  observations  upon  this  point,  and  in  long  exix*- 
rience  I  have  not  found  that  cleanliness  or  lack  of  cleanliness 
of  the  surface  exposed  to  x-rays  is  a  factor  of  any  importance 
in  the  production  of  x-ray  burns.  To  overcome  this  supposed 
factor  of  bacteria  in  producing  x-ray  burns,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  surface  to  be  exposed  be  covered  with  vaselin,  so  that 
the  entrance  of  the  bacteria,  and  the  resultant  injury,  should 
be  prevented.  Later,  paraffin  has  been  suggested,  ^'ery  many 
observations  upon  surfaces  protected  by  vaselin  have  shown 
in  my  experience  that  vaselin  furnishes  no  protection  what- 
ever. I  have  similarly  protected  a  surface  in  one  case  very 
carefully  by  a  layer  of  paraffin  ^^  of  an  inch  thick.  This  sur- 
face was  in  addition  kept  scrupulously  clean ;  nevertheless  x-ray 
dermatitis  developed  as  promptly  as  under  other  circumstances. 
The  interposition,  also,  of  a  layer  of  aluminum  has  not 
interfered  with  the  jn'oduction  of  x-ray  burns.  Indeed,  I 
am  willing  to  state  dogniatically  that  the  interposition  of  no 
sul)stanc(^  through  whieli  .r-rays  can  jx^ietrate  in  suflieient 
quantities  to  produce  a  photograph  will  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  x-ray  dermatitis.  In  other  words,  nothing  that 
does  not  prevent  the  passage  of  x-rays  thenisc»lv(»s  will  ])revent 
x-ray  dcTniatitis. 

The  exix^riments  of  Prof.  Klihu  Thomson  *  upon  this  j)oint 
are  worthy  of  detailed  account.  His  first  ex])erini(Mit  was 
upon  the  little  (ing(T  of  his  left  hand,  which  he  exjiosed  to 
.r-rays  from  a  tube  of  peculiar  construction,  at  a  distance  of 
about  1}-  inclus  from  th(>  target  for  onc^-half  hour.  This  was 
followed  by  a  s(*vere  .r-ray  burn,  which  first  began  to  dc^velop 
nine*  (lays  aft(M'  exposure,  lie  makes  the  following  conunents 
upon  the  experiment:  "I  am  willing  to  admit  that  ultra-viol(»t 

*  }i<^^tM^  M»  (1.  and  Siir*:.  Jour.,  ]^\H\,  cxxxv.  ]i.  CAi). 
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rays  might  possibly,  if  they  existed  in  large  quantities,  produce 

some  such  effect,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  that  brush 
flischarges  had  anything  to  do  with  it^  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  potential  used  wa^  too  low,  being  produced  from  a 
smaU  24-plate  static  machine^  and  there  were  no  perceptible 
sj:*arks  from  the  tube  to  the  finger.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  really  an  x-ray  effect,  and  that  neither  ultra-violet 
rays  nor  brush  discharges  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
have  worked  with  the  brush  discharges  around  electrical  appa- 
ratus when  I  know  the  sum  total  of  effect  must  have  been 
many  times  what  coultl  possibly  have  been  obtained  in  this 
case,  assuming  that  they  existed  here  im]>ercept!bly-  I  worked 
in  the  dark  and  saw  and  felt  none.  As  to  the  ultra-\'iolet 
rays,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
results,  chiefly  because  of  the  effect  being  continued  laterally ^ 
on  each  sitle  of  the  finger,  a  portion  not  exposed  to  ultra-violet 
rays  under  the  conditions  unless  they  traversed  a  considerable 
thickness  of  the  dermal  layer,  filled  with  blood-vessels  which 
would  absorb  the  rays.  Tlie  rays,  whatever  they  were,  came 
from  tlie  bombarded  spot,  and  were  limited  to  the  area  which 
Rontgen  ra}^s  could  reach.  The  tube  was  a  blue  glas8  tube 
with  a  clear  German  glass  window  of  about  H  to  If  inches 
in  diameter  bedside  the  bombarded  si>ot.  The  fingers  opposite 
the  blue  glass  were  not  affected,  as  this  is  so  dense  as  to  absorb 
the  Runtgen  rays.  Only  where  the  little  finger  was  opposite 
the  clear  glass  was  it  affected,  and  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  de- 
marcation between  that  portion  of  the  finger  and  the  portion 
back  of  the  blue  glass,  I  think  the  Ijlue  or  purplish  glass 
w^ould  have  been  transparent  to  ultra-violet  rays,  but  not  to 
Rontgen  rays.  There  is  oiiiy  the  supposition  left  that  the 
effect  was  produced  by  Hunt  gen  rays  or  something  that  comes 
with  Rontgen  rays," 

Upon  this  same  point  Thomson  *  has  offered  further  experi- 
ments. To  dispose  of  the  theory  that  x-ray  injuries  are  due 
to  electro-static  discharges,  he  repeated  the  exiK^riment  of 
exposing  a  finger  to  j-rays,  using  for  it  the  adjoining  finger 
to  the  little  finger  upon  which  the  experiment  above  described 

*  Auientsiu  X*niy  Journal,  1896,  iii^  p.  451, 
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was  perfonned.  The  experiment  was  as  follows:  ''The  adjoin- 
ing finger  (the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand)  was  protected 
by  sheet-lead  which  had  a  window  cut  in  it  so  as  to  limit  the 
effect  of  possible  bums  to  a  small  elongated  spot.  This  window 
in  the  sheet-lead  was  divided  by  a  strip  of  tinfoil  lying  close 
to  the  finger,  and  in  one  of  the  divisions  so  made  the  finger 
was  covered  by  a  double  layer  of  almninum  foil,  the  other 
division  bdng  left  bare.  An  exposure  for  a  short  time  was 
foUpwed  by  two  small  bums,  one  on  the  part  which  had  been 
under  the  aluminum  foil,  the  other  on  the  bare  spot.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  electro-static  effect  should  have  acted 
through  the  aluminum  alone  more  than  through  the  tinfoil, 
or  more  than  through  the  sheet-lead,  as  all  three  of  these  metal 
layers  were  in  electrical  contact  and  subjected  to  the  same 
conditions.  ElectroHstatic  effect  or  electric  dischaiges  were 
plainly  ruled  out.  These  results  should  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  ozone,  chemical  effects,  electroHstatic  dischaiges,  etc.'* 

The  writer  has  carried  out  similar  experiments  on  guinea- 
pigs  as  follows:  The  guinea-pig  was  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  lead; 
tile  antmor  third  of  the  trunk  and  head  were  protected  from 
a>-ray8  by  a  sheet  of  lead  -si^  of  an  inch  thick.  The  rest  of 
the  trunk  was  covered  by  a  sheet  of  aluminum  ^  of  an  inch 
thick.  All  three  sheets  were  in  electrical  contact  with  each 
other,  and  all  were  grounded  by  a  wire  having  a  water  con- 
nection. The  conditions  therefore  were  such  as  entirely  to 
exclude  any  electrical  effects,  and  also  to  protect  the  guinea- 
pig  from  any  rays  that  would  not  penetrate  aluminum  or 
lead.  The  guinea-pig  was  exposed  to  a  fairly  strong  light 
with  the  target  at  a  distance  of  five  inches,  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  In  ten  days  the  hair  on  the  surface  which  was  covered 
by  aluminum  came  out,  and  an  x-ray  burn  developed.  The 
surface  protected  by  the  lead  was  entirely  unaffected.  A 
repetition  of  the  experiment  upon  another  guinea-pig  gave  the 
same  result. 

In  this  experiment  the  conditions  were  such  that  electrical 
effects  and  ultra-violet  light  were  plainly  thrown  out.  The 
entire  surface  was  covered  by  aluminum  or  lead,  which  were 
grounded,  thus  throwing  out  of  consideration  entirely  induced 
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electrical  current^?,  brush  discharges,  or  any  effects  in  the 
static  fidtL  The  entire  giiiiiea-pig  was  covered  with  aluminuni 
or  lead,  l)oth  of  which  are  opaque  to  ultra-violet  niys,  thuB 
excluding  them.  The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
this  exijerinient,  as  from  Thomson's,  is  that  the  effect  could 
be  due  to  nothing  else  exce|jt  rays  of  energ}'  coming  from 
the  x-ray  tube^  which  were  able  to  i>enetrate  aluniinum  and 
not  leady  and  the  only  form  of  energy  having  these  qualities 
which  could  come  under  consideration  in  this  connection  is 
j-rays.  The  exj^rinient  is  niatheniatieally  eoncluBive,  and 
leaves  no  qualification  to  be  made  in  the  statement  that  j-ray 
bums  can  be  producetl  by  z-raya  themselves* 

This  fact  does  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  fact  that 
similar  effects  maybe  produced  by  high  tension  ciu-rents  without 
x-TB.ys.  Schiff  and  IVeund  *  have  called  attention  to  their 
experiments  proving  that  an  effect  similar  to  x-ray  effect  can 
be  produced  in  a  rabbit  by  direct  tlischarge  from  an  induction 
coil,  and  Rollins  f  has  reported  an  expcTiment  in  which  he 
exposed  his  hand  to  the  action  of  an  j^-ray  tube,  the  resistance 
of  which  was  so  high  that  no  current  could  pass  through,  yet 
some  days  later  dermatitis  appeared  on  the  surface.  He  thinks 
that  this  proves  conclusively  that  burns  can  be  protluced  by 
the  action  of  induced  electricity  around  the  tube,  but  he  very 
justly  adds  that  it  does  not  affect  the  proposition  that  x-rays 
themselves  can  cause  burns.  It  may  be  reach  I  y  admitted 
that  burns  similar  to  x-ray  burns  may  be  produced  by  electrical 
discharges;  indeed,  it  would  be  expected  a  priori  that  such 
effects  might  be  produced ;  hut  that  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  fact  that  they  may  also  be  produced  by  x-rays.  That  the 
usual  burns  produced  in  x-ray  exposures  are  not  due  to  electrical 
discharges  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  lead  plates  are  used 
to  protect  the  surrounding  siu^faees  the  burn  is  sharply  limited 
to  the  part  not  covered  by  lead.  I  ha^^e  had  innumerable 
opiwrtunities  to  ol)serve  thk  fact,  and  I  have  never  seen  an 
x-ray  burn  extend  beyond  the  line  which  w^as  unprotected 
b}^  lead.     It  has  never  been  mj'  practice  to  ground  the  lead 

*  Klin,  themp.  Wot^hpusebr,  iBOt,  Nos.  1,  2. 
t  Electrical  Review,  iHftR,  xxxii,  p.  V2. 
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mask,  and  the  fact  that  the  effect  upon  the  tissues  is  always 
sharply  limited  to  the  surface  which  the  x-rays  reach,  and 
does  not  appear  on  the  surface  covered  by  lead,  which  would 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  effects  in  the  electro-static 
field,  shows  conclusively  that  the  electrical  effects  play  a  part 
of  no  practical  importance  in  the  production  of  these  bums. 
So  uniform  has  been  my  experience  in  this  connection  that 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  making  the  statement  without  qualifi- 
cation that  a  lead  plate  ^  of  an  inch  thick  will  absolutely 
prevent  the  development  of  any  bum  beneath  it.  One- 
sixteenth  inch  plate  is  specified  because  Rontgen  states  that 
lead  of  that  thickness  is  entirely  opaque  to  z-rays.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  lead  plate  ^  of  an  inch  thick  furnishes  ample 
protection  against  x-ray  bums. 

What  is  tbe  Property  in  X-raya  that  Affects  mssues?— Accept- 
ing, then,  as  we  must,  that  the  changes  in  tissues  produced 
under  x-ray  exposures  are  due  to  the  x-rays  themselves,  what 
is  the  property  in  x-rays  that  causes  these  changes?  A  little 
consideration  of  the  subject,  I  believe,  leads  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  actinic  properties  of  x-rays  which  are 
identical  with  or  Very  closely  analogous  to  the  actinic  properties 
of  light.  A  consideration  of  the  analogous  properties  of  x-rays 
and  light  is  instructive  in  this  connection. 

It  is  the  accepted  view  among  physicists  to-day  that  x-rays 
are  a  form  of  radiant  energy  transmitted  through  the  ether 
of  the  same  character  as  light.  To  quote  Professor  Barker,* 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  *' Rontgen  himself  at  first 
was  favorably  inclined  to  the  idea  that  they  (Rontgen  rays) 
were  waves  due  to  longitudinal  vibrations  in  the  ether.  But 
later  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  essentially  identical 
with  light  waves — ^that  is,  with  transverse  waves  in  the  ether." 
The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  theory  that  x-rays 
were  transverse  waves  in  the  ether  were  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  act  in  the  same  way  as  light  waves, 
as  regards  reflection,  refraction,  and  diffraction.  These  obstacles 
were  overcome  by  the  idea  which  was  suggested  about  the 

♦Preface  to  "Rontgen  Rays,"  edited  by  Barker,  Harper  Bros.,  New  York, 
1899. 
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same  time  by  Professor  Stokes,  of  Cambridge,  Professor  J.  J. 
Thompson,  of  Cairibricige,  and  Professor  Lehman,  of  Karlsruhe, 
that  -r-rays  are  due  to  quite  irregular  pulses^  and  their  phenomena 
are  quite  different  on  that  aeenunt  from  those  of  regular  trains 
of  waves,  like  Hght.  Tliis  idea  was?  very  iDeautifully  set  forth 
by  Professor  Stokes  in  the  Wilde  Lecture.*  He  says :  **  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  Runtgen  rays  which 
I  have  endeavored  yqt}'  briefly  to  liring  before  you,  we  have 
here,  as  I  think,  a  system  various  parts  of  which  fit  into  one 
another.  You  start  with  Rnntgen  rays,  which  consist ,  as  I 
conceive,  of  an  enormous  succession  of  independent  pulses; 
you  pass  to  the  Becquerel  rays,t  which  are  still  irregular,  but 
are  beginning  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  reguhirity ,  and  you  end 
\vith  the  raA's  which  constitute  ordinary  light.  According  to 
this  theory,  the  absence  o(  diffraction  in  the  Rontgen  ray  is 
explained,  not  by  supposing  they  are  rays  of  light  of  excessively 
short  wave  length,  but  by  supposing  they  are  due  to  an  irregular 
rej:>etition  of  isolated  and  inde|x*ndent  disturbances." 

A'-rays,  then,  and  light  rays  are  transverse  vibrations  of  the 
ether  of  essentially  identical  character,  differing  only  in  unes- 
sential variations  in  the  f[uality  of  the  waves.  This  concep- 
tion entirely  f  lis  poses  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
theory  that  x-ra}'s  and  light  rays  are  modes  of  motion  of  the 
ether  of  essentially  the  same  character. 

The  physical  resemblance  between  x-rays  aufl  light  is  very 
close*  A^-rays  arc  by  no  means  all  of  one  character,  but  consist 
of  '*  a  mixture  of  rays  which  are  absorbed  in  different  degrees 
and  which  have  different  intensities/'  J  It  is  agreed  that  x-rays 
vary  in  their  property  of  affecting  tissues.     In  these  respects 

•**Ron1^n  Rays,"  Barker,  p.  63. 

tin  ooii.**idprjij(^  i\w  rehitionshiji  of  ar-rays,  Bccquerel  my^^  and  ligbt,  it  is  in- 
terestiiig  to  note  tliAt  cffecia  on  ti^ues  slriiiUir  to  thnw  pnMhicfHl  hy  j*-ray9  have 
\w^pn  prfKlnotMl  by  Ik'tNjnerrl  niys.  BtHH|ncn?l  ^Coinpt,  itjicI.  Attnl.  Sci.,  1901^ 
cxxxii,  p.  12J^9)  produced  an  nlc«r  on  his  own  person  Iiy  wearing  aHmull  flu^k  of 
radium  near  the  skin,  Danlos  { Ananles  tie  Derm.  u.  Hyph.,  1902,  4e  S^rie*  iij, 
p.  723)  lut'*  repfirt^d  eiirf^  of  hipii!^  by  expofliirea  to  Becc|ijeri"l  mys,  tbi-  rtsxiltfi 
l^fing  enljrplj  Hiniilap  to  those  produced  bj'  j-rayi?.  8uch  results  as  the  above 
fumiKh  the  stronf^eflt  powible  evidaiioc  of  the  (*sB<;ntial  rektiottHhip  Ijetween  these 
different  fonns  iif  enetT^y. 

I  Rontgen's  third  orticLc^  ^'  Rontgen  Hays^^'  Bark«r,  p.  ri5. 
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the  analogy  to  light  is  as  close  as  possible.  Light  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  rays,  extending  from  the  rays  beyond  the  red 
to  those  beyond  the  violet,  and  these  differ  in  their  actinic 
properties,  from  the  rays  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  which 
practically  have  no  actinic  properties,  to  the  highly  actinic 
rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

X-rays  and  light  rays  have  the  common  property  of  causing 
fluorescence  in  certain  substances.  An  interesting  analogy 
in  the  way  of  fluorescence  exists  between  the  ultra-violet  rays 
which  are  invisible  and  the  arrays  which  are  also  invisible. 
Invisible  ultra-violet  rays  are  converted  into  visible  blue  rays 
•on  iminnging  upon  the  surface  of  quinin  in  solution,*  and 
Rontgen  rays  are  converted  into  visible  greenish  rays  on 
impbiging  upon  the  surface  of  barium  platino-cyanide.  In 
other  words,  both  x-rays  and  ultra-violet  rays  are  convertible 
into  visible  light  rays. 

As  is  well  known,  the  active  properties  of  light  and  of  arrays, 
as  shown  in  their  action  upon  silver  salts,  are  the  same.  So 
exactly  are  they  identical  that  the  methods  of  photography 
with  light  are  used  with  x-rays,  without  variation  either  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  or  their  development  after  ex- 
posiue.  The  action  of  the  one  upon  the  silver  salts  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  other.  This  subject  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  A.  and  L.  Lumifere  f  and  by  Hansmann.  J  They  agree  that 
the  chemical  changes  in  photographic  emulsions  produced  by 
light  and  those  produced  by  x-rays  are  identical. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  effects  of  light,  as  shown  by 
sunburn,  and  of  x-rays,  as  shown  by  x-ray  burns  of  mild  intensity, 
are  indistinguishable  in  appearance.  There  is  the  same  tanning 
and  the  same  redness  in  x-ray  dermatitis  as  in  sunburn.  And 
as  Finsen  has  shown,  light  burns  also  have  a  period  of  incubation 
extending  over  one  or  two  days.  How  close  the  clinical  resem- 
blance is  between  sunburn  and  mild  x-ray  burns  has  been 
shown  when  considering  x-ray  burns.  § 

*"Riidiography,"  Bottone,  Whittaker  &  Co.,  London,  1898,  p.  160. 
t  Compt.  rend.  Acad.  Sci.,  1896,  cxxii,  p.  382. 
t  Fortacbr.  a.  d.  Geb.  der  Rontgenstrahlen,  190:2,  v,  p.  89. 
i  In  comparing  the  effect  of  a:-rays  and  light  upon  the  skin,  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  some  of  Finsen^s  experiments  upon  the  subject.     He  exposed  the  llo.xor 
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But  outside  of  all  other  considerations  we  have  one  fact 
in  the  effect  of  x-rays  upon  the  organs  of  sight  which  is  the 
strongest  possible  presumptive  evidence  that  j-rays  are  a 
form  of  energy  of  the  closest  similarity  in  character  to  liglit; 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  x-rays  can  produce  a  hght  sensation 
upon  the  retina.  The  stat(*ment  of  Professor  Rontgen  *  U]x>n 
this  highly  interesting  point  is  as  follows:  "The  fact  observed 
by  Herr  G.  Branded,  that  the  x-rays  can  produce  a  light  sensa- 
tion on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  I  have  found  confirmed.  There 
stands  also  in  my  observation  journal  a  note  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  November^  1895,  according  to  which  I  per- 
ceived a  feeble  light  sensation,  w*hich  spread  over  the  whole 
field  of  \ision,  w^hen  I  was  in  an  entirely'  darkened  room,  near 
a  wooden  door  on  the  other  side  of  which  there  was  a  Hittorf 
tube,  whenever  discharges  were  sent  through  the  tube.  Since 
I  observed  this  phenomenon  only  once,  I  thought  it  a  subjective 
one,  and  the  fact  that  I  never  saw  it  repeated  is  because 
later,   instead  of  a  Hittorf  tube,  other  apparatus  w^as  used, 

aurfnce  of  the  forearm  for  twenty  niinntt^  to  a  very  po^\Trriil  electric  arc  liglit 
(8CHittipcrc  light )  at  50  to  75  cm*  distance*  There  occurred  an  inaamniatioo  of 
the  skin  which  he  ih^stTihes  na  follow** : 

*'  The  liiaanuni*lion  thus  inoit«l  differs  from  any  other  kind  of  infhioiTiiation 
of  the  aaiue  extent,  innaiiuich  as  it  wfia  followed  by  ft  marked  pigmentation  of 
the  skin  of  ^reral  months'  duration* 

*'  It  does  not  appear  at  onoe^  as  does  a  hnrn,  but  has  its  maxioinm  in  one  or 
two  da3^*<  after  exposure* 

"It  appeara  ouly  on  those  parts  of  the  skin  ^hich  have  been  directly  exposed 
to  the  lights  while  heat  raya  are  also  capable  of  aotinj^  thron|rh  the  clothinjr.*' 

Several  months  aflen^ard  all  tracci*  of  the  hum  h*^d  dimpfjeared*  Finsen 
was  able  to  demoiiHtrat**  that  the  skin  still  showed  traces  of  the  effect  of  Hght*  in 
that  parts  which  hnd  iK-en  protected  remaiuL*d  almof^t  white  on  nihhing,  whiU* 
the  parts  which  had  Iw^en  ejtj>t«€*d  to  the  lig!it  were  markedly  flushed.  He  adds 
that  this  can  l»e  pspLiined  only  by  a^^iimlng  that  the  action  of  the  cheniicaJ  rays 
hod  caused  a  more  or  leas  permanent  dilatation  of  the  eapiltaries  and  smaller 
arterioles  of  the  akin. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  ejcpenmfntal  indammations  of  the  skin  produced  by  ej£- 
posnres  to  lifiht  show  effects  strikinffly  analopons  to  tho^^  of  jr-rnm  The  mae- 
rosoopic  changes  iire  similar*  there  is  a  period  of  ineohation^  and  tiie  eflt'ete  i>er- 
aist  for  a  long  time.  .  .  *  *  Abstract  from  Clcmensen's  report  of  Finseu^s 
article,  **  Nye  rndersoe^i^iser  over  Lysets  Tndvirkuing  paa  Huden."  Meddel* 
elser  fra  Finseu's  Medicinske  T.ysflintjtitut^  January,  1900,  pp,  17-1J3  ;  Chicago 
Metlical  Recorder,  1905,  x%it\,  p.  195. 

*  **  Rdutgen  Kaya,"  Barker,  p.  39* 
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not  exhausted  so  mudb  and  not  provided  with  platinum  anodes. 
On  account  of  their  state  of  hi^  exhaustion,  Hittorf  tubes 
furnish  rays  which  are  only  slightly  absorbed;  and  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  a  platinum  anckle,  which  is  struck  by  the 
cathode  rays,  they  furnish  intense  rays,  a  condition  which 
is  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  li^t  j^enomenon  referred 
to.  I  was  obliged  to  replace  the  Hittorf  tubes  by  others, 
because  after  a  very  short  whfle  all  were  perforated.  With 
the  hard  tubes  now  in  general  use  the  experiment  of  Brandes 
may  be  easily  repeated." 

This  demonstration  that  arrays  will  produce  upon  the  oigans 
of  si^t  a  light  sensation  is  of  the  highest  possible  significance 
in  arriving  at  an  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  x-rays  upon 
living  cells.  To  put  it  in  other  words,  it  means  that  arrays 
have  the  property  of  influencing,  as  thou^  they  were  li^t 
rays,  the  organs  which  have  been  especially  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  impressions  from  the  form  of  energy  which  we 
know  as  light.  Stronger  evidence/could  hardly  be  found  that 
the  effects  of  x-rays  and  of  light  rays  upon  living  cells  are  as 
close  as  possible. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  facts:  x-rays  and  li^t  are  forms 
of  vibration  of  the  ether  of  the  same  kind.  Z-rajrs  and  the 
highly  actinic  ultra-violet  rays,  both  of  which  are  invisible, 
are  both  capable  of  producing  fluorescence  in  certain  sub- 
stances, and  thus  being  converted  into  visible  light  rays.  The 
actions  of  light  and  of  x-rays  upon  salts  sensiti\e  to  light  are 
the  same;  the  actions  of  light  and  of  x-rays  upon  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  the  same;  and,  finally,  x-rays 
produce  upon  the  retina  a  sensation  of  light. 

The  resemblances,  therefore,  between  x-rays  and  light  are 
as  close  as  possible,  and  the  inference  could  not  be  more  direct 
that  the  property  in  x-rays  which  causes  effects  upon  silver 
salts  and  upon  tissues  is  identical  with,  or  as  closely  analogous 
as  possible  to,  the  property  in  light  which  causes  the  same 
effects  upon  silver  salts  and  upon  living  tissues.  Now,  it  is 
universally  accepted  that  the  effect  of  light  upon  salts  which 
are  susceptible  to  light,  as  certain  silver  salts,  and  upon  the 
skin,   is  attributable  to  the  actinic   properties  of  light.     It 
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seems  impossible,  then,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  effect 
of  z-rays  upoo  the  same  salts  and  upon  living  tissues  is  due 
to  the  actinic  proj^ert  les  of  a:'-rays.  In  other  words,  the  property 
of  x-rays  that  causes  reduction  of  silver  salts  io  a  photograpliic 
enmlsion  is  the  same  property  which  causes  the  effect  upon 
living  tissues. 

And  this  labored  analysis  of  the  question  leads  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  that^  it  wouUl  seem,  would  be  most  natural 
upon  first  glance*  For,  without  analysis^  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  conehi<Ie  that  the  property  of  x-rays  that  causes 
rearrangement  of  the  molecules  of  a  silver  salt  and  tlic  formation 
of  a  new  compoimil  is  the  same  that  affects  the  cellular  mechan- 
ism of  a  tissue  cell  and  causes  rearrangement  of  the  intra- 
cellular struciure. 

The  projxjsition  that  the  effects  of  x-rays  upon  tissues  are 
due  to  their  actinic  proi>erties,  just  as  the  effects  of  li^t  rays 
upon  tissues  are  due  to  their  aetinic  properties,  does  not  carry 
i\ith  it  the  corollary  that  the  aclinic  pro|)erties  of  light  and 
of  x-rays  are  identical.  The  actinic  projx^rties  of  the  two 
are  very  strikingly  analogous;  they  may  be  identical,  but  that 
they  are  identical  in  e^■(Ty  resj^ect  is  not  prove<l,  and  is  not  a 
necessary  inference  from  their  similar  qualities.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  establishment  of  certain  dissimilar  qualities 
does  not  in  any  way  destroy  the  force  of  the  analog}'.  They 
may  have  certain  charaeteristies  quite  dissimilar,  without 
interfering  with  the  inference  tlmt  they  are  in  their  essential 
nature  the  same,  just  as  the  fact  that  x-rays  cannot  be  diffracted, 
reflected,  or  refracted,  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  theory  that 
x-rays  antl  light  are  forms  of  energy  of  essentially  the  same 
nature. 

What  are  the  processes  set  in  motion  in  the  living  cells  when 
they  are  changed  by  x-rays  or  light?  That  question  no  man 
Clin  answer  now,  nor  ever  can  until  we  know  what  the  changes 
are  in  the  cell  that  constitute  life.  As  to  how  x-rays  or  light  may 
act  to  cause  these  processes  to  be  set  in  motion,  a  theoretical 
answer  to  that  question  is  not  difficult  to  formulate,  P.  M- 
Jones,*  of  San  Francisco,  has  stated  it  very  clearly  as  follows: 
*Phila,  Mt'd,  Jour.»  mm,  w  p.  na 
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*'The  treatment  of  lupus  by  exposures  to  a>-rays  is  akin  to 
the  treatment  by  exposures  to  ultra-violet  light  (Finsen),  and 
to  the  treatment  by  exposure  to  concentrated  light  (Abrams). 
In  each  case  the  action  seems  to  be  a  simple  one,  and  the  explana- 
tion not  far  to  seek.  The  pathologic  tissue  is  largely  composed 
of  very  complex  and  unstable  molecules,  which  collectively 
make  up  the  cell-structure  of  the  ledon.  As  we  know,  com- 
paratively little  energy  is  required  to  upset  these  complex 
molecules  and  cause  a  rearrangement  of  their  atoms,  thus 
producing  a  very  different  cell,  with  a  consequent  modification 
of  the  cell,  if  not  it»  actual  death.  In  the  action  of  sunlight 
upon  the  skin  (burn,  tan,  freckles,  etc.)  we  have  excellent 
illustrations  of  capability  of  radiant  energy  to  produce  these 
chemical  rearrangements.  As  the  rays  from  a  soft  tube,  which 
are  more  easily  absorbed  by  the  skin,  or  any  body  first  en- 
countered, than  are  those  from  a  *hard'  tube,  are  found  to 
produce  the  so-called  dermatitis  Rontgenii  more  readily  than 
the  rays  from  a  hard  tube,  so  they  are  m(»pe  efficacious  in  the 
trwtment  of  lupus.  It  is  simply  that  such  rays  of  compara- 
tively long  wave  length  are  absorbed  and  part  with  thdr  radiant 
eneigy,  while  rays  of  shorter  wave  length,  less  readily  absorbed, 
do  not  to  any  great  extent  affect  the  chemical  arrangement 
of  the  cells  in  the  superficial  tissues.  I  believe,  for  the  reasons 
just  given,  that  the  method  of  treatment  by  ultra-violet  light 
(Finsen)  will  be  found  to  be  quicker  and  better  than  the  treat- 
ment by  x-rays.  In  comparison  with  the  x-rays  the  ultra- 
violet rays  from  an  arc  light  have  a  very  long  wave  length, 
and  hence  will  part  with  all  their  energy  through  absorption 
by  the  molecules  of  the  superficial  cells.  The  action  is  a  purely 
mechanical  one,  a  transfer  of  energy  by  wave  motion  (radiant 
energy),  and  is  typically  illustrated  by  the  change  which  occurs 
in  the  photographic  emulsion  when  exposed  to  light/' 

Several  objections  have  been  offered  to  the  idea  that  the 
effects  of  x-rays  and  of  light  on  tissues  are  of  the  same  character. 
In  the  first  place,  while  the  lesser  degrees  of  x-ray  burns  are 
like  sunburn,  light  does  not  cause  destructive  lesions  like 
the  severe  x-ray  burns.  This  may  be  explained  upon  several 
suppositions:  In  the  first  place,  the  tissues  may  be  more  sus- 
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ceptible  to  the  actinic  properties  of  x-TBys  than  to  those  of 
light.  Or,  to  express  it  in  other  words,  the  actinic  properties, 
as  respects  living  cells,  of  a  given  quantity  of  energy  in  the  fonn 
of  J- rays  may  be  greater  than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  energy  in 
the  form  of  light  rays*  Or  it  niay  be  that  the  actinic  energy  in  the 
j*rays  that  can  be  projected  from  a  powerfully  energized  tube 
upon  a  given  surface  is  greater  in  quantity  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  amount  of  light  that  it  is  practicable  to  focus  upon 
any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  possible  that  both  of  these  factors 
play  a  part.  To  consider  the  second  point  first,  it  is  possible 
that  if  we  concentrated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  light  upon  a 
given  area,  effects  quite  equal  in  severity  to  those  of  a  severe 
x-ray  bum  might  be  produced.  And  as  regards  the  first  point 
there  is  nothing  difficult  in  supposing  that  the  aclinic  proper- 
tics  of  x-rays  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  any  of  the 
rays  of  light*  The  different  raj's  of  light  themselves  vary  in 
their  actinic  properties,  from  the  red  and  ultra-red  rays  w4th 
almost  no  actinic  properties,  to  the  highly  actinic  rays  at  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  light  rays  vary  so  much  among 
themselves^  as  regards  the  intensity  of  their  actinic  properties, 
is  it  hard  to  imagine  that  there  might  be  a  variation  in  the 
same  respect  between  light  ra}'s  and  x-ra\'s? 

Again,  the  absence  of  deep  destructive  processes  from  sunburn 
may  be  explained  by  the  lesser  penetration  of  hght  rays.  That 
light  rays  can  destroy  living  tissue  is  proved  when  the  epidermis 
is  destroyed  in  sunburn,  and  it  is  entirely  logical  to  sup|}Ose 
that  could  they  penetrate  the  tissues  in  sufficient  quantities, 
they  might  exert  a  similar  destructive  influence  upon  deeper 
tissues. 

Another  reason  offered  for  not  accepting  the  opinion  that 
actinic  projx^rties  of  x-rays  similar  to  the  active  properties 
of  light  are  the  explanation  of  x-ray  effects  on  tissues,  is  the 
difference  in  the  effect  of  x-rays  and  of  light  uix^n  bacteria. 
It  must  be  accepted  that  x-rays  have  less  germicidal  power 
than  has  ultra-\iolet  light. 

Numerous  articles  lun'c  lieen  published  upon  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  light  upon  bacteria.  Their  general  tenor  is  to 
the  effect  that  light  has  a  distinct  inliibitory  effect  upon  the 
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growth  of  bact^ia,  but  that  this  e£Fect  varies  in  different  bac- 
teria, under  diff^ient  conditions  of  growth,  and  under  various 
oth^  circumstances.  Most  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  have  not  been  conducted  under  sufficiently  exact  conditions 
to  give  their  conclusions  great  weight  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Bang,  of  the  Einsen  Laboratories:  ''The  results  obtained  by 
different  investigators  do  not  compare  with  the  amount  of  woric 
done.  .  .  .  One  gets  the  impression  from  most  of  these 
researches  that  they  have  been  done  by  more  or  less  skilful 
bacteriologists,  but  by  very  poor  j^ysicists." 

Parhaps  the  most  exact  experiments  which  have  been  made 
are  those  by  Downes  and  Blimt,  and  by  Finsen  and  his  associ- 
ates. Downes  and  Blunt*  condude  from  their  investigation 
that  light  is  inimical  to  the  growth  of  bact^ia,  and  imd^  favor- 
able circumstances  wholly  prevents  it.  This  action  is  nearly 
confined  to  the  light  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  the 
germicidal  properties  of  light  be  represented  graj^ically  by  a 
curve,  the  high  point  occurs  at  the  violet  &ad  of  the  spectrum, 
sinking  rapidly  between  the  blue  and  the  green,  there  being 
still  some  effect  produced  by  the  red  rays.  They  made  a  very 
important  additional  observation  that  this  effect  of  light  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  free  oxygen  in  the  culture-medium. 
Experiments  with  organisms  in  tubes  from  which  the  oxygen 
had  been  exhausted  showed  no  difference  in  growth  between  the 
control  tubes  and  those  exposed  to  light.  This  would  seem  to 
mdicate  that  the  effect  here  is  not  that  of  light  per  se,  and  offers 
some  analogy  to  the  fact  that  x-rays  have  no  effect  upon  bacteria 
in  cultures,  but  a  decided  effect  upon  bacteria  in  living  tissues. 

Larsen,  in  the  publications  of  the  Finsen  Institute,!  has 
found,  first:  ''That  different  bacteria  are  differently  affected  by 
light,  and  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  resistance 
of  even  closely  related  varieties";  and,  second:  ''That  the  time 
which  light  requires  to  kill  certain  species  of  bacteria  bears  no 
constant  relation  to  that  needed  to  impair  their  growth. '' 

BuchnerJ  has  made  experiments   upon   numerous  bacilli: 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1896,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  199. 

t  Quoted  by  Clemensen,  Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  1902,  xxiii,  p.  195. 

t  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  1893,  xvii,  p.  179. 
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Bacillus  typhosus,  Bacillus  coli,  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  others. 
His  experiments  also  show  thegennicidal  effect  of  light  upon  bac- 
teria in  cultures.  As  to  the  relative  germicidal  properties  of  the 
rays,  he  came  to  this  interesting  conclusion,  in  the  course  of  his 
exijerinients:  **  It  gradually  became  evident  that  the  develop* 
ment  of  typhoid  bacilli  was  not  at  all  prevented  by  exiwsure 
to  orange,  red,  ultra-red,  or  ako  (contrar\'  to  expectations) 
ultra-\iolet  light;  while  the  clearest  part  of  the  spectrum, 
green,  blue,  and  to  a  certain  extent  violet  light,  acted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  the  development  and  to  kill  the  organism/* 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  investigations  as  to  Hie  effect  of 
light  upon  bacteria  do  not  offer  findings  upon  which  a  very  strong 
argument  can  be  made  for  an  essential  difference  between  x-rays 
and  light  rays.  IJght  rays  require  the  presence  of  oxygen  to 
destroy  bacteria,  and  the  different  light  rays  vary  greatly  in  their 
actinic  properties.  Bacteria  vary  considerably  in  their  re- 
sistance to  light,  and  doubtless  certain  bacteria  are  wholly 
unaffected  by  it.  The  most  significant  fact  in  this  connection 
is  the  observation  of  Buchner  that  the  rays  of  greatest  gernncidal 
properties,  at  least  as  regards  the  typhoid  bacillus,  are  those 
aroimd  the  blue  line  of  the  spectrum,  which  have  a  stronger 
germicidal  property  than  the  ultra-violet  rays.  In  other  words, 
according  to  Buchner's  findings,  the  germicidal  properties  of 
light  rays  do  not  correspond  entirely  to  their  actinic  properties. 
Considering  all  these  facts, — that  while  light  rays  are  germicidal 
to  certain  bacteria  they  are  not  to  others;  that  they  are  not 
germicidal  per  se;  that  the  different  rays  of  light  vary  in  their 
germicidal  properties;  and,  what  is  most  significant  of  all,  that 
the  rays  of  hi|i:hest  germicidal  properties  are  not  always  the  rav's 
of  highest  actinic  properties,^ — there  seems  little  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  2:-rays  and  light  rays  differ  easentially  because 
they  do  not  correspond  in  their  effects  on  bacteria.  The  same 
argument  coukl  be  used  to  prove  that  rays  of  light  in  different 
parts  of  the  sjiectrum  were  essentially  different  forms  of  energy. 

Indeed,  the  differences  between  the  actinic  pro)>erties  of  light 
and  of  x-rays  are  so  few,  and  so  easily  reconciled,  that  their 
existence  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  it  is  rather  a  source  of 
wonder  that  there  should  not  be  more. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TBC31NIQUE  OF  XrRAYE3CP05URES  FC»l 
THEEtAPEUnC  PURPOSES. 

The  central  idea  in  every  method  of  using  o^-rays  for  thera- 
peutic purposes  isjto/sduseithe  agent  as  to  get  a  sufficient 
effect  while  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of  producing  x-ray 
bums  of  severe  character.  Different  workers  go  about  attaining 
this  end  in  different  ways,  and  in  taking  up  this  subject  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  first  the  technique  of  some  of  the 
workers  in  this  field  As  a  preliminary  to  this,  however,  it 
should  be  said  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  from  any  description 
to  arrive  at  the  writer^  technique,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  so  many  factors  that  come  into  play  in  determining  the 
intensity  and  the  quality  of  the  rays,  the  two  points  of  prime 
importance  in  every  technique.  Li  ease  a  coil  is  used,  the 
sixe  of  the  coil,  the  way  it  is  wound,  the  amount  of  the  primary 
current  that  is  used  to  energize  it,  are  all  questions  having 
bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  x-rays  which  are  produced. 
If  a  static  machine,  similar  questions  arise  as  to  its  size,  its 
speed,  etc.  In  addition,  there  come  into  question  the  distance 
of  the  target  from  the  exposed  surface,  the  length  of  exposures, 
the  frequency  of  exposures,  and,  last  and  most  important 
of  all,  and  far  and  away  most  difficult  to  determine,  the  quality 
of  the  tube  used.  These  varying  factors  render  the  personal 
judgment  of  the  observer  a  very  important  matter  in  any 
technique,  and  that  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  determined 
from  a  description.  On  account  of  these  difficulties,  no  worker, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  given  an  adequate  description  of  his 
technique.  Numerous  workers,  however,  have  given  descrip- 
tions of  their  techniques  sufficiently  definite  for  one  to  arrive 
at  the  general  plans  which  they  pursue,  and  a  consideration, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  these  various  plans  of  procedure  is  valuable. 

Kienbock's   Technique. — As  a  general   custom  the  various 
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workers  assume  that  there  is  a  %anation  in  the  susceptibility 
of  different  imiividuals,  and  largely  on  account  of  this  they 
feel  their  way  filong,  as  it  were,  until  they  determine  the  limits 
of  safety  in  the  treatment  of  each  paticuit.  The  most  radical 
exception  to  this  plan  of  treatment  is  that  advocated  by  Kien- 
bock.*  Kienbr^ck  put's  down  as  a  postulate  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  idios}'ncra5y  to  x-rajs,  and  that  what  is  safe 
for  one  patient  is  safe  for  another.  Accordingh'  he  pursues  a 
daring  plan  of  treatment.  He  advises  a  coil  of  20  to  30  cm, 
f^park  length,  connected  with  a  lighting  eireuitj  an  interrupter 
giving  from  1200  to  2400  interruptions  per  minute,  and  regu- 
lating x-ray  tubes.  He  uses  a  medium  soft  tube,  which  he 
places  at  a  distance  of  15  to  20  cm,  from  the  surface  to  be 
treated.  The  surrounthng  surface  he  protects  with  sheet-lead 
0.5  mm,  thick,  under  which  he  places  a  flannel  strip  to  protect 
the  skin  from  sparks.  He  uses  a  tube  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  picture  of  the  thorax  of  a  medium-sized  man, 
when  \iewed  through  a  fluoroscope  at  a  distance  of  60  cm, 
from  the  focus,  and  he  uses  enough  light  to  make  a  skiagram 
(he  does  not  say  of  what,  but  presumably  of  the  thorax)  with 
an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds.  If  t!ie  thorax  is  meant,  that 
is  a  vei^  intense  hght-  With  this  standard  amount  of  x-rays 
he  gives  exposures  of  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  "What  he 
calls  a  ^^  normal  exposure''  is  an  exposure  given  with  such 
an  equipment  and  under  such  concUtions,  and  of  twenty  min- 
utes' duration.  *'Such  an  exposure  will  have  the  following 
results? :  On  normal  sskin^  after  a  jx^riod  of  latency  of  fourteen 
days,  the  hair  will  fall  out,  accompanied  by  an  er^^thema  lasting 
a  few  days.  On  skin  affected  with  sycosis  the  loss  of  hair 
will  occur  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  numerous  pastules.  Lupous  tissue  will  become 
exfoliated  after  a  lapse  of  a  week.*'  He  states  that  the  effect 
of  a  normal  exposure  of  twenty  minutes  may  be  produced 
by  dividing  the  action  of  the  radiance  over  several  sittings 
of  shorter  duration  ^  and  he  accordingly  formulates  three  methods 
of  x-ray  therapy,  '* First;  daily  sittings  with  a  radiance  of 
gilight  intensity,  continued  until  the  first  symptoms  of  reaction 

*  Interstate  Med,  Jour.,  1002,  i%,  pp.  1,  60. 
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appear.  Second:  (a)  dttings  with  a  radianoe  of  medium  in- 
tensity twice  a  wedc  until  reaction  begins  to  be  manifest  (about 
two  weeks);  or  (6)  three  or  four  sittings  with  a  radiance  of 
medium  intendty,  given  on  alternate  days.  Or,  third:  the 
normal  exposure  in  a  single  sitting  and  await  reaction. 

^'Treatment  by  any  of  these  methods  is  appropriate  and 
conforms  to  the  fundamental  principles  laid  down  above.  The 
second  is  the  method  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
is  tedious  for  both  patient  and  {diysidan  and  the  third  demands 
a  certain  experience  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  After  the 
first  sign  of  reaction  appears  we  deem  it  advisable  to  await 
the  termination  of  the  characteristic  inflammatory  process, 
and  then  if  necessary  repeat  the  exposure.  If,  in  using  the 
second  and  third  methods,  absolutely  no  reaction  occurs  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  we  may  feel  justified  in  repeating  the 
normal  exposure.  If,  however,  a  mild  reaction,  non-progressive 
in  diaracter,  has  taken  place,  an  additional  exposure  less  than 
normal  can  be  api^ed.  As  stated  above,  the  second  normal 
eqxMure  is  made  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory 
reaction  recited  by  the  first.  Thus  this  treatment  may  involve, 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  repetitions  of  x-ray 
applications  extending  over  months  or  even  years." 

It  will  be  observed  from  his  description  that  Kienbock 
uses  a  light  of  very  decided  intensity,  with  which,  he  states, 
an  experienced  operator  can  give  an  exposure  of  twenty 
minutes  at  a  distance  of  15  cm.  without  any  attention  to  the 
particular  susceptibility  of  the  individual.  And  he  then  de- 
scribes a  definite  set  of  reactions  which  will  follow  such  a  '*  nor- 
mal exposure."  I  do  not  believe  any  hard  and  fast  description, 
such  as  he  attempts,  of  the  reaction  which  will  follow  a  definite 
exposure  can  be  accepted.  Assuming  that  he  can  make  his 
light  of  a  definite  intensity  under  all  circumstances,  which 
surely  cannot  be  done,  all  individuals  will  not  react  to  the 
same  extent.  His  second  and  third  methods  are  to  my  mind 
dangerous,  and  they  cannot  be  carried  out  with  safety  in  all 
cases.  His  first  method  does  not  differ  in  any  essential  particu- 
lar from  the  plan  of  various  other  workers. 

The  fundamental   fact  upon  which  Kienbock 's  technique  is 
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based  is  that  there  Is  no  \'ariation  worthy  of  consideration 

in  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  to  I'-ra}'?;.  I  ha\'e  previously 
given  my  reasons  for  dissenting  entirely  from  this  .statement, 
and  Kienbock  himself  leaves  out  of  consideration  in  his  tech- 
nique certain  variations  in  susceptibility  which  he  himself 
thinks  he  has  found  in  patients — namely,  differences  in  sus- 
ceptibility of  different  parts  of  the  body,  of  healthy  antl  diseased 
parts^  and  of  young  and  older  individuals.  Perhaix*^  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  ex]xTienced  x~ray  worker  such  a  plan  of  ti-eat- 
ment  as  Kienbr'?ck*s  ma}'  be  carried  out  with  reasonable  safety, 
but  it  requires  great  exix^rience  and  unusual  judgment,  and 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  contains,  I  am 
sure,  elements  of  grave  danger. 

Scholtz's  Technique. — Scholtz*  recommends  a  plan  of  treat* 
iiu'nt  irJomewhat  after  Kienbock  s  plan.  "After  a  light  pre- 
liminary exposure  is  given  (a  precaution  especially  necessary 
in  acne,  hypTtrichosis,  folliculitis  barbie^  and  eczema),  in 
order  to  dt*t(*rniine  the  condition  of  the  skin,  after  a  few  days 
a  relatively  strong  exposure  is  given,  so  as  to  protluce  as  noon 
as  possible  in  the  area  the  desired  amount  of  reaction.  Then 
the  intensity  of  exposure  is  at  onee  decreased  The  later  light 
exposures  are  continued  to  the  iM^int  of  getting  the  desired 
effect:  for  example,  epilation.  This  procedure  avoids  the  two 
extremes,  of  bringing  about  an  undesired  react  if  »n,  and  of 
continuing  perha|>s  ff>r  ^veeks  insuffielent  treatment,  l>eing 
similar  to  that  employed  !!i  using  a  drug  of  slow  antl  cumulati\'e 
effect.  For  example,  desiring  to  cause  a  falling  of  the  hair 
of  the  head,  in  the  case  of  favus,  a  first  exposure  is  given  of 
fifteen  minutes  at  30  cnj.  Tlieiu  in  three  or  four  days,  expasures 
every  other  day  of  fifteen  minutes ;  later  every  third  clay,  three 
or  four  minutes/* 

For  large  surfaces  he  advises  a  distance  of  30  to  40  cm,, 
and  fnr  small  surfaces  a  ilistance  of  10  to  15  cm.  The  tube 
used  should  be  medium  hard,  of  large  volume,  and  provided 
with  a  regulating  apparatus.  The  same  objection  that  T  have 
suggested  to  Kienbock  %  method  obtains  against  Hcholtz's. 
A  first  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes,  at  a  distance  of  15  to  40 

*Atvh.  f.  DefTii.  n.  ^yph.,  I!>0!*,  Hx.  p.  4*^1, 
30 
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cm.  is  dangerous,  if  a  large  quantity  of  x-rays  is  used,  which 
is  presumably  the  case  from  Scholtz's  description. 

Oudin'8  Recominendations. — Oudin  *  advised :  for  superficial 
lesions,  a  soft  tube  of  about  5  cm.  spark  equivalent;  for  deeper 
lesions  an  extra  hard  tube  of,  say,  8  cm.  spark  equivalent;  the 
anticathode  always  placed  at  10  cm.  from  the  skin;  a  current 
of  four  amperes  and  fifteen  volts,  with  1200  interruptions  per 
minute;  first  exposure  one  minute,  second  one  and  a  half 
minutes,  third  two  minutes,  etc.,  stopping  at  first  sign  of  der- 
matitis; and  that  when  treatment  is  recommenced,  it  be  given 
three  minutes  less  than  the  last.*  This  plan  of  treatment  is 
particularly  advised  in  order  that  a  common  basis  on  which 
to  judge  results  may  be  arrived  at. 

Williams'  Technique. — ^Williams,t  of  Boston,  whose  investi- 
gations upon  the  application  of  x-rays  in  medicine  are  among 
the  most  valuable  that  have  been  made,  uses  a  technique 
which  differs  very  considerably  from  any  other  that  has  been 
described.  The  chief  difference  in  his  technique  from  others 
is  that  he  uses  a  tube  of  very  low  vacuum,  and  he  varies  the 
quality  of  light  in  it  by  the  use  of  a  multiple  spark  gap,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  secondary  circuit.  By  an  ingenious  device 
the  number  of  spark  gaps  may  be  entirely  cut  out,  or  any 
number  of  spark  gaps  up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  may  be  inserted 
in  the  circuit.  The  insertion  of  this  spark  gap  has  the  effect 
of  producing  x-rays  in  a  soft  tube  that  have  the  quality  of 
the  rays  produced  in  harder  tubes.  The  greater  the  number 
of  spark  gaps  inserted,  the  greater  the  penetrating  effect  of 
the  rays.  This  is  a  device  that  is  of  the  utmost  value,  I  am 
sure,  in  fluoroscopic  examinations,  but  that  it  adds  any  essential 
quality  to  the  x-rays  for  therapeutic  purposes  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  doubt. 

His  chief  reliance  in  protecting  surrounding  surfaces  from 
x-rays  is  the  enclosure  of  his  tube  in  a  box.  This  box,  which 
he  attributes  to  Rollins,  is  made  of  wood,  painted  on  the  inside 
with  several  layers  of  lead  paint.  In  one  side  there  is  a  circular 
opc^ning  about  5  cm.  in  diameter,  and  this  diameter  can  be 

♦  Annalesde  Derm,  et  de  Syph.,  1902,  S.  iv,  t.  iii.  j).  04. 
t  The  Kuntgen  Iteys  in  Medicine  and  Surpery,  p.  647. 
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varied  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm  of  heavy  sheet-lead.  In 
addition  to  this  lead  diaphragm,  a  diaphragm  of  plate  glass 
is  used  in  order  to  prevent  sjmrking  froni  the  lead  plate.  By 
this  method  he  can  prc^ject  a  cone  of  x-rays  of  any  tlcF^ired 
size  upon  a  diseased  surface.  He  also  at  times  protects  the 
parts  by  a  mask  of  gauze  covered  with  tinfoil  with  windows 
cut  in  it  to  correspond  to  an\'  area  that  he  desires  to  treat. 
He  also  coA'ers  the  diaphragm  with  an  aluiTiinuni  t^heet,  which 
is  grounded.  This  box  of  Williams  is  Lngonious  and  serves  its 
])urpose  well.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
cumbersome,  and  would  interfere,  I  shoultl  think,  with  the 
application  of  j-rays  to  couiparatively  iruiccesssible  parts  like 
the  axilla,  But  when  one  wishes  to  have  his  tube  at  some 
distance  from  the  surface,  this  box  is  one  of  the  mof^t  ingenious 
devices  that  has  been  suggested  for  shielding  surroimding  parts 
from  x-rays,     Tt  is  also  ser\iceable  in  protecting  the  ojxTator. 

Williams  uses  a  considerable  quantity  of  energj'  in  his  tube. 
When  I  have  seen  hi^^  work,  he  has  run  his  tube  wntli  the  center 
of  tlie  target  at  a  cherrj^-red  color.  He  jilaces  the  target  at 
a  distance  of  from  10  to  15  cm.  from  the  patient  and  suggests 
thatj  as  a  rule,  the  exposures  i>hould  not  exceed  ten  minutes, 
and  at  the  beginning  l>e  given  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 
My  impression  is  that  Williams'  technique  is  higldy  efficient 
in  his  hands,  but  that  it  is  unnecessarily  complicated  for  thera- 
peutic purposes  and  requires?  a  high  degree  of  skill  upon  the 
part  of  the  opt^rator.  For  his  work  Williams  uses  either  a 
verj^  powerful  static  machine  or  a  large  coiL  For  therajx'utic 
purposes  he  prefers  a  static  machine. 

Beck's  Technique. — Car!  Beck,*  of  New^  York,  does  not  give 
a  tiescriptinn  o{  his  teetmique,  but  has  the  following  well- 
considered  remarks  to  make  upon  various  aspects  of  the  subject: 

*'  In  regard  to  the  technique  of  irradiation  for  therapeutic 
purposes,   careful  indi\nduaIization  is  the  condition  sme  qua 

m>n At  first  it  is  best  to  expose  for  a  short  time 

and  at  long  intervals  until  the  intlividuality  of  the  patient 
is  well  studied.  Some  patients  react  soon,  some  after  many 
exposures,  and  some  do  not  react  at  all.     It  should  be  regarded 

*  Metlical  Record,  1J102,  Ixt,  p.  S3. 
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as  an  iron-clad  rule  to  stop  the  exposures  as  soon  as  the  patient 
feels  a  burning  sensation  in  the  irradiated  area.  Only  itfter 
symptoms  of  this  kind  have  again  disappeared  entirely  the 
irradiations  may  be  repeated.  For  the  first  time  it  is  best 
to  expose  five  minutes  only.  A  week  should  elapse  then  before 
a  second  exposure  is  made.  If  after  the  third  exposure,  made 
two  weeks  later  than  the  first,  no  inflammatory  signs  have 
shown,  the  patient  does  not  seem  to  have  an  unfavorable 
idiosyncrasy,  longer  exposures  and  shorter  intervals  can  be 
attempted. 

"The  exposures  may  then  last  ten,  twenty,  or  even  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  may  be  repeated  every  other  day,  in  obstinate 
cases  even  daily.  The  risk  of  burning  the  patient  under  such 
powerful  treatment  is  not  small.  In  the  treatment  of  malignant 
disease,  however,  tliis  should  not  bear  great  wdg^t.  .... 
For  the  treatment  of  most  skin  diseases,  however,  an  exposure 
of  five  to  ten  minutes,  repeated  every  third  day,  is  suffident. 

''The  tube  is  placed  as  near  the  area  to  be  irradiated  as 
possible  (as  an  average  at  a  distance  of  about  four  inches). 

''As  a  rule,  tubes  of  low  vacuum  (soft  tubes)  should  be 
selected  for  therapeutic  purposes." 

ScUff  and  Fteund's  Technique.— The  original  suggestions  of 
SchifF  and  Freund  *  as  to  technique  were  as  follows :  that  a 
coil  be  used  of  30  cm.  spark  length,  a  mechanical  interrupter 
giving  from  600  to  1000  interruptions  per  minute,  and  a  primary 
current  of  12  volts  and  1^  amperes;  that  the  length  of  exposures 
begin  at  five  minutes  and  be  increased  carefully  to  fifteen 
minutes ;  that  the  tube  be  placed  at  the  beginning  at  a  distance 
of  15  cm.  from  the  surface  and  gradually  brought  closer  to 
a  minimum  distance  of  5  cm.  They  advised  three  preliminary 
exposures  of  five  minutes  each  at  a  distance  of  15  cm.,  and 
then  a  wait  of  three  weeks  in  order  to  see  if  any  reaction  devel- 
oped. In  case  any  reaction  showed  itself  from  three  such 
exposures,  it  was  evidence  that  the  patient  had  marked  sus- 
ceptibility to  j-rays. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Quality  of  X-rajrs. — Schiff  and  Freund 's 
original  technique  is,  I  believe,  the  most  satisfactor>'  attempt 

*AVien.  nicd.  Wochenschr.,  1898,  xlviii,  pp.  1057,  1118,  1177. 
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that  has  yet  been  made  to  fmmish  a  tlefinite  plan  of  treatment- 
It  was  founded  upon  a  consideration  of  the  various  factors 
which  affect  the  intensity  of  r-rays  and  their  infliu^nee  uixin 
tissues.  As  is  well  known,  these  factors  have  chiefly  to  do 
with  the  amix^rage  and  voltage  of  the  primary  current,  the 
ca|mcity  of  the  coil,  the  quaUty  of  the  tube,  the  rapidity  of 
interruption  of  the  current,  the  distance  of  the  target  froiii 
the  exposed  surface,  and  the  length  of  exposure?.  The  intensity 
of  the  light  in  the  tube,  all  other  factors  being  equals  varies, 
according  to  Runt  gen,  directly  w*ith  the  strength  of  the  primary 
current.  The  character  of  the  sec<mdary  current,  of  course, 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  winding  of  the  coil.  The  rapitlity 
of  interruption  of  the  current  is  a  matter  of  minor  but  appre- 
ciable importance;  other  factors  being  the  same,  the  more 
slowly  the  current  is  interrupted  the  longer  are  the  periods 
during  which  the  current  flows,  and  the  greater  is  the  amount 
of  current  which  reaches  the  primary.  The  effect  ut>on  the 
tissues  varies  directly  with  the  length  of  tlie  exposure.  A'-rays 
diverge  in  the  same  way  tiR  light  rays,  so  that  their  effect  upon 
any  given  surface  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
The  factor  of  all  others  amon^];  tliese  which  in  hardest  to  stan- 
dardise, antl  to  express  accurately,  h  the  resistance  and  the 
other  qualities  of  the  tube.  The  quality  of  the  rays  and  their 
intensity  vary  greatly  according  to  the  quality  of  the  vacuum 
in  the  tube,  and  this  is  an  unstalile  factor. 

Standard  Light.— Following  the  original  suggestions  of  Schiff 
and  Freund,  I  used  as  my  standard  a  light  produced  in  a  fairly 
soft  tube  by  a  coil  of  12-inch  J^park  length  with  double  winding 
of  the  primary,  with  a  primary  current  of  twelve  volts  and 
one  and  one -half  amperes,  interrupted  a  thousand  times  jx^r 
minute.  This  current  through  such  a  coil  produces  a  thin 
spark  about  3^  inches  in  length.  And  this  secondary  current, 
through  a  fairly  soft  new  tube,  produces  a  light  that  will  give 
clearly  the  outhne  of  the  hones  of  the  hantl  on  a  baritun  platino- 
cyanide  screen  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  20  inches  from  the 
tul>e.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  combination  of  factors  does 
not  by  any  means  give  under  all  circumstances  the  same  amount 
of  J-rays,  but  it  never  under  any  circumstances  gives  more 
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than  a  moderate  quantity  of  x-nys,  even  under  maximum 
conditions;  and  it  tiierefore  ^ves  a  light  which  for  therapeutic 
purposes  is  under  almost  all  drcumstanoes  well  within  the 
limits  of  safety.  It  was,  I  am  sure,  of  the  utmost  value  to 
me  in  gettii^  my  experience  that  I  held  as  closely  as  possible 
to  this  standard  combination,  because  it  gave  me  a  fairly 
reliable  unit  of  measurement  in  ddng  this  sort  of  work,  and  even 
at  the  present  time,  when  I  depart  very  widely  from  these 
original  conditions,  I  am  sure  that  I  still  find  of  service  this 
standard  o^ray  light. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  I  pursue  is  based  upon  the 
repeated  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  light,  rather  than  the  use 
of  more  powerful  exposures  less  frequently.  This  is,  of  course, 
done  in  the  interest  of  safety. 

InfluMiGe  of  Amperage  and  Voltage,— In  my  work  I  have  used 
coib  exclusively.-  The  usual  coil  has  been  one  of  12  inches 
spark  length.  The  amperage  of  the  primary  ctmrent  is  main- 
tained between  the  extreme  limits  of  one  and  four  amperes. 
Rarely  do  I  use  a  current  of  more  than  two  and  one-half  am- 
peres. The  voltage  is  not  held  within  such  narrow  limits. 
Usually  my  voltage  ranges  between  twelve  and  thirty  volts, 
depending  upon  the  resistance  of  the  tube.  Rarely — and  very 
rarely — I  use  a  current  of  110  volts.  Given  coils  and  all  othor 
conditions,  except  the  tubes,  identical,  it  does  not  make  a  veiy 
great  deal  of  difference  whether  110  volts  or  twenty  or  thirty 
volts  are  used.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  safety  to  the 
patient  with  a  current  of  high  voltage  requires  considerably 
more  care  than  with  twenty  or  thirty  volts.  The  lower  voltage 
is  also  safer  for  the  apparatus.  The  amperage  is  of  more 
importance.  The  secondary  current  which  gives  a  thick  fat 
spark  and  which  is  produced  by  a  primary  current  of  high 
amperage  is  the  current  which  gives  a  large  quantity  of  x-rays, 
and  which  is  therefore  most  liable  to  cause  damage. 

Quality  of  Tubes. — With  this  rather  weak  secondary  current 
I  use  tubes  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness.  The  aim  is  to  so 
correlate  the  quality  of  the  tubes  and  the  strength  of  the  secon- 
dary current  as  to  produce  under  all  circumstances  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  quantity  of  x-rays.    The  determination 
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of  this  quantity  of  -t-rays  iSf  of  course,  largely  a  nmtter  of 
judgment  and  personal  experience,  but  a  little  practice  in 
the  use  of  one*s  ap}mratuE^  untler  definite  conditions  enables 
one  to  judge  with  reasonaljle  accuracy  of  the  inten^iity  of  nne^s 
light. 

Duration  and  Distance. — With  such  a  liglit,  I  begin  with 
exposures  at  l.j  cm.  from  the  surface  to  the  wall  of  the  tube, 
and  gradual  1\-  reduce  the  distance  so  that  by  the  end  of  two 
weeks,  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  reaction,  the  tube  is  placed 
at  a  distance  of  from  5  to  S  cm,  from  the  exposed  surface  * 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  I  begin  to  incmase  the  length  of  ex- 
posure, and  by  the  end  of  two  weeks  more  I  increase  the  time, 
if  no  reaction  apiieai^,  up  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  maximum 
exposure  which  I  give,  except  the  rarest  cases,  is  fifteen  minutes 
at  5  cm.  from  the  wall  of  the  tube. 

Frequency  of  Exposure,— With  such  a  light  as  I  use^  exposures 
can  usually  be  given  daily  for  two  or  three  weeks  witliout 
tlie  production  of  any  marked  degree  of  dc^rmatitis.  The  fre^ 
quency  of  exposures  is  varied  accortling  to  circumstances.  When 
it  can  be  done  and  wlien  it  is  desired  to  get  the  tissues  promptly 
under  the  influence  of  .r-rays,  my  plan  is  to  give  exposures 
six  days  in  the  week.  With  experience  the  same  efFect  ma}' 
be  obtained  by  three  or  even  two  exposures  a  week,  but  it 
requires  a  tx,<>(Mi  deal  more  skill  in  crowding  the  exposures. 

Preliminary  Exposures  to  Determine  Susceptibility. — M  hen, 
as  in  cases  of  acne  and  hyi>ertrichosis,  I  wish  to  exercise  extreme 
caution,  I  give  three  preliminary  exposures  of  five  minutes 
each  with  the  tube  at  15  cm.  distance  with  a  weak  standard 
light  on  three  successive  days,  and  then  wait  three  weeks  to 
see  if  any  reaction  occurs.  This  is  after  the  suggestion  of 
SchilT  and  IVeund  to  determine  idiosyncrasy.  Such  preliminary 
exposures  are,  I  Iwlieve,  an  excess  of  caution  imder  most  cir- 
cumstances. 

Distance  of  Tube^^The  distance  at  which  I  place  my  tube 
is,  as  I  have  said,  from  15  to  5  cm,  from  the  surface.     When 

*nf  ennrse»  it  is  (nc*r<*  flcoumto  to  njfJisurr*  tht*  clistjimt*  from  ihp  turgpf  h>  thi? 
surface,  t>nt  aa  a  rotttler  *if  eoTivenjenre  I  lmv(^  «lways  tnfrtwiirt^l  fmnj  tJie  tulie, 
and,  except  when  the  tube  is  very  near,  It  do«a  oot  causa  material  error. 
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it  is  desired  to  produce  a  decided  efifect,  the  tube  is  usually 
maintained  at  5  to  8  cm.  There  is  an  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  tube  very  dose  in  case  it  is  desired  to  influence  a  large 
surface,  for  the  reason  that  imder  such  circumstances  the 
effect  is  relatively  so  much  greater  at  the  point  directly  beneath 
the  target.  For  this  reason  if  a  lai*ge  surface  is  to  be  influ- 
enced,— as,  for  example,  the  entire  back  in  treating  an  acne, — 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  tube  at  a  greater  distance,  say  15 
toSOcm. 

If  exposures  are  to  be  given  daily  with  the  tube  at  a  distance 
of  5  cm.  and  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  duration,  one  must  be 
careful  to  keep  a  weak  light.  With  a  light  such  as  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  the  exposure  can  be  continued  daily, 
as  I  have  done  in  many  cases,  without  ever  producing  a  serious 
bum.  I  have  made  many  thousand  exposures  of  the  above 
character,  in  many  instance  have  produced  acute  dermatitis 
intentionally,  but  I  have  never  in  any  case  had  a  bum  that 
caused  destraction  of  the  connective  tissue.  I  feel  able  to  push 
these  treatments,  therefore,  with  considerable  assurance — a 
point  of  importance  when  a  prompt  effect  is  desired. 

Record  of  Ezposores. — ^It  has  been  my  practice  from  the 
start  to  keep  as  accurate  a  record  as  possible  of  all  the  factors 
of  the  exposure.  A  copy  of  the  record  sheet  which  I  have 
used  is  shown  in  miniature  in  figure  97.  The  following  data  are 
recorded  for  each  exposure:  the  number  and  date  of  the  ex- 
posure, the  voltage  and  amperage  of  the  primary  current, 
the  distance  of  the  tube  from  the  surface,  the  length  of  ex- 
posure, the  number  of  interruptions  per  minute,  the  area 
exposed,  the  quality  of  the  tube,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
For  convenience  I  have  classified  the  tubes  into  hard,  medium, 
and  soft,  and  the  quality  of  light  as  weak,  medium,  strong, 
and  very  strong.  With  a  little  attention  to  system,  the  record- 
ing of  all  these  data  gives  very  little  trouble,  and  the  possession 
of  such  data  in  many  cases  I  have  found  of  the  utmost  value 
in  formulating  methods  of  procedure  in  any  given  case. 

Necessary  Apparatus.— To  carrj'  out  the  technique  that  I 
use  the  apparatus  required  consists  of  a  coil,  motor  generator 
or  storage  battery,  switchboard  with  volt  meter  and  ammeter 
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and  necessary  switches  and  rheostats,  mechanical  interrupter, 
tube-holder,  tubes,  and  lead  masks.  The  various  parts  of 
this  apparatus  will  be  taken  up  in  considering  apparatus  in 
general.     An  apparatus  such  as  I  use  is  shown  in  figure  98. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  tech- 
niques of  different  workers  that  any  technique  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personal  experience.  Different  workers  arrive  at  the 
same  end  by  very  different  methods.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  in  some  detail  the 
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Fig.  97. 

methods  of  several  of  the  best-known  workers  in  this  field, 
and  for  the  same  reason  I  liave  ventured  to  impose  on  the 
reader^s  patience  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  my  own. 
Whatever  plan  of  treatment  the  worker  adopts  it  is  well 
in  my  opinion  to  stick  to  one  technique  as  closely  as  possible, 
in  order  that  he  may  accumulate  an  experience  under  as  definite 
conditions  as  possible.  It  is  only  by  such  a  systematic  tech- 
nique that  he  can  profit  by  his  past  experience. 
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How  Far  Should  X-ray  Effects  be  Carried?^ — In  many  condi- 
tions, as  acne,  eczema,  and  other  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  skin,  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  without  at  any 
time  producing  apparent  x-ray  effects  upon  the  skin,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  treatment  to  the 
point  of  producing  any  reaction  in  the  tissues.  In  other  condi- 
^tions  it  may  be  necessary  to  push  the  x-rays  much  further, 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  question  constantly  arises, 
How*  far  shall  the  x-ray  effects  be  pushed?  The  rule  is  fre- 
quently laid  down  that  exposures  should  be  stopped  imme- 
diately upon  the  first  appearance  of  reaction  in  the  skin.  That 
is  a  rule  that  I  usually  follow  in  the  first  treatment  of  any 
case,  and  never  transgress  in  the  treatment  of  minor  troubles 
like  acne. 

As  a  rule,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  effect  upon  the 
skin  the  treatment  is  stopped, — unless  the  situation  is  grave, — 
and  I  then  wait  for  the  reaction  to  subside.  When  this  sub- 
sides, the  treatment  is  again  begun. 

If  the  patient  has  shown  no  marked  susceptibility  to  the 
effect  of  x-rays,  and  there  is  reason  for  pushing  the  treatment, 
the  second  time  I  do  not  hesitate  to  continue  the  treatment 
in  spite  of  moderate  dermatitis.  Under  certain  conditions  I 
push  the  treatment  up  to  the  development  of  an  acute  weeping 
dermatitis,  and  in  very  rare  instances  I  have  continued  treat- 
ment for  a  considerable  time  over  such  a  dermatitis.  Of  course, 
that  should  not  be  done  unless  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
grave  to  warrant  the  risk,  and  then  should  be  done  with  as 
much  caution  as  possible.  It  is  by  no  means  always  necessary 
to  carry  the  exposure  to  the  point  of  producing  dermatitis 
in  the  healthy  skin  in  order  to  destroy  pathological  tissues. 
For  example,  in  Case  76,  page  472,  of  extensive  recurrent  car- 
cinoma of  the  chest-wall,  all  of  the  carcinomatous  tissue  dis- 
appeared, and  was  replaced  by  healthy  scar  tissue  without 
even  an  erythema  ever  being  produced.  There  was  slight 
pigmentation,  but  nothing  more.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
similar  case.  Case  75,  page  471,  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry 
the  reaction  to  the  point  of  producing  an  acute  weeping  derma- 
titis repeatedly  before  the  carcinomatous  nodules  disappeared. 
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Tissues  vary  a  great  deal  in  these  respects,  and  each  case  has 
to  be  treated  according  to  it6  individual  peculiarities.  I  wish 
to  emphasize,  however,  the  fact  that  in  carcinoma  and  other 
malignant  diseases  it  is  by  no  means  al\va3\s  necessary  to  produce 
an  x-ray  burn,  even  of  the  first  degree,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  diseased  tiasue.  Johnson  and  Merrill,*  in  considering  this 
point,  suggest  that  it  is  necessary  to  produce  an  x-ray  liurn, 
according  to  the  reports  in  the  literature,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  an  epithelioma,  and  therefore  they  see  no  reason  why  the 
operator  should  not  proceed  to  do  this  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  am  sure  from  my  exjierience  that  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  produce  an  x-ray  burn  in  order  to  get  rid  of  malignant  growths. 
In  a  general  way,  of  course,  much  more  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  burns  in  conditions  that  are  not  grave  than 
in  serious  malignant  diseases.  Th*'  greatest  care  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  treating  simple  skin  diseases,  which  at  Hieir  worst 
are  perhaps  less  serious  than  an  x-ray  burn.  In  the  treatment 
of  malignant  diseases  iimch  less  care  may  be  exercisetl  as  regards 
the  factors  of  safety,  and  under  some  circumstances  they  may 
be  disregarded,  and  all  energies  bent  to  the  production  of 
x-ray  effect  upon  the  tissues  as  quickly  as  passible,  regardless 
of  the  risk  of  burn. 


There  are  certain  questions  pertaining  to  technique  which 
have  only  been  considered  incidentally  in  the  foregoing  and 
which  need  a  more  general  consideration. 

Apparatus. — Most  of  those  who  have  used  x-rays  for  thera- 
peutic purpos<*s  have  used  induction  coils  as  tlmv  source  of 
energy.  Some  have  used  static  machines,  and  a  very  few 
have  used  the  so-called  Tesla  high  frequency  apparatus. 

Coils  vs.  Static  Machines.— I  jjrf^ftT  coils  to  static  machines, 
for  the  reasiin  that  the  amount  of  energy  to  l>e  used  can,  in 
my  opituon,  tx*  gaugcnl  more  accurately  with  the  coil,  and 
can  also  be  more  accurately  regulated,  Williams,  on  the  other 
hand,  preferw  the  static  machine.  It  is  doul>tless  a  good  deal 
a  matter  of  }iersonal  f^xperience.  TtuTc  is  no  reason  to  lielieve 
that  the  x-ray.^  themselves  produced  by  a  static  machine  differ 

*  Phils.  Mwi,  Jour.,  1*KK>,  vi,  p.  1138. 
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in  any  way  from  those  produced  by  a  coil.  It  is  only  a  question, 
therefore,  of  convenience  and  accuracy  in  the  management  of 
the  agent.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert  worker  the  static  machine 
may  doubtless  be  used  as  a  source  of  x-rays  with  as  much 
safety  as  the  most  carefully  regulated  coil.  A  static  machine 
does,  however,  require  more  skill  to  keep  it  well  within  the 
bounds  of  safety.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  slightest 
vestige  of  reason  for  the  claim  that  x-rays  produced  by  a  static 
machine  are  less  liable  to  cause  bums  than  those  produced 
by  coils.  Upon  this  point  Codman*  makes  the  following 
very  conservative  statement:  ''Many  assertions  have  been  made 
that  the  static  machme  is  less  liable  to  cause  injury  than  other 
forms  of  apparatus  because  of  the  lower  amperage  of  its  output. 
This  statement  is  not  entirely  borne  out  by  the  present  analysis. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  kind  of  apparatus  is  recorded  eleven 
were  caused  by  static  machines;  of  these,  three  were  severe. 
Eleven  were  caused  by  T^la  coils;  of  these,  five  were  severe. 
Forty-two  were  caused  by  forms  of  induction  coil;  of  these, 
eighteen  were  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  coils  have  been  far 
more  cf mimonly  used  than  static  machines  or  the  Tesla  apparatus 
— probably  more  than  three  times  as  much."  As  bad  bums 
as  there  are  recorded  in  the  literature  have  been  produced 
with  static  machines,  as  witness  the  case  reported  by  Cassidy.f 
This  is,  of  course,  no  argument  against  the  use  of  static  machines 
for  therapeutic  purposes,  for  unquestionably  x-rays  which  would 
not  produce  burns  (if  such  existed)  would  be  of  no  ser\ice 
in  the  therapeutic  use  of  the  agent.  The  quality  in  x-rays 
that  produces  burns  is  the  same  quality  that  is  utilized  in  the 
therapeutic  application  of  the  agent.  The  Tesla  high  frequency 
apparatus  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  to  be  recommended  for  the 
production  of  x-rays  for  therapeutic  purposes  than  either  of 
the  other  two  forms.  It  produces  a  large  quantity  of  x-rays,  and 
its  use  therefore  requires  more  care  than  either  of  the  others. 
It  has  been  used,  however,  in  the  successful  application  of  x-rays 
to  therapeutic  purposes.  It  has  a  minor  objection,  in  that  it 
ver\'  rapidly  blackens  the  tubes  and  causes  their  deterioration. 
Coils. — For  most  of  my  work  I  have  used  coils  of  12-inch 

♦Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  ix,  p.  438.         f  Medical  Rec-ord,  1900,  Ivii,  p.  180. 
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spark  length  with  double  windings  of  the  primary^  so  arrange<i 
that  they  can  be  connected  either  parallel  or  in  series.  A 
number  of  writers  have  recommended  much  larger  coils^  but 
without  reasons  that  to  my  mind  are  cnncliisive.  A  coil  that 
will  produce  a  good  spark  of  12  inches  can  furnish  more  energy 
than  we  can  utilize  or  than  would  be  safe  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses if  we  had  a  tube  that  woulil  take  it.  In  my  work  I  rarely 
use  a  current  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  a  12-inch  spark,  so 
that  even  smaller  coils  may  be  used.  Indeed  as  a  jx>rtable  appa- 
ratus I  have  constantly  used  with  satisfaction  coils  of  6  or  7  inches 
spark  length  with  \'ibrator  interru[]ter  and  storage  batteries. 

Sources  of  Energy, — On  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
use  the  110-volt  direct  current  taken  directly  from  lighting 
circuits  is  often  recommended,  particularly  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  electrical  instruments.  It  can  uncjut^stionably  be 
used  J  but  it  cannot  he  used,  I  am  con^dnced^  with  as  much 
safet}^  as  a  current  of  lower  ixitentiah  For  that  reason,  although 
I  have  always  had  the  llO-volt  continuous  current  at  my 
tlisposal,  I  ha\'e  for  most  of  my  w^ork  con%'erted  it,  either 
by  the  use  of  a  storage  batter}'  or  a  motor  generator,  to  a  current 
of  lower  voltage.  It  is  easy  to  have  the  wiring  of  one's  s\\itch- 
board  so  arranged  that  the  lUVvcjlt  current  can  be  made  avail- 
able, and  at  times  it  is  desirable  to  use  it;  but  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  in  technique,  if  not  for  safety,  I  very  rarely 
avail  myself  of  it.  For  converting  the  110- volt  current  to  a 
lower  voltage  either  a  storage  battery  or  a  motor  generator 
is  satisfactor}-.  My  storage  batteries  are  arranged  so  that  any 
voltage  from  12  to  25  vtjits  can  be  obtainetl,  and  so  that  they 
can  be  stored  by  simply  throwing  a  switch.  I  have  found 
storage  batteries  so  arranged  entirely  satisfactor>*  for  my  work* 
More  frequently  thixu  a  storage  V>atter\'  I  use  a  motor  generator 
so  wound  that  an\'  \'oltage  between  10  and  40  volts  can  be 
ol)tained.  A  one- fourth  borate- power  generator  will  furnish 
ample  energy.  For  continuous  use  a  motor  generator  is  perhaps 
more  satisfactory  than  a  storage  batterj'. 

Meters. — For  the  sake  of  accuracy  I  have  constantly  used 
meters  on  my  primary'  current;  a  volt  meter  registering  from 
1  to  120  volts  and  an  ammeter  registering  from  {  to  10  amperes. 
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In  my  ojunion  they  are  highly  desirable,  thou^  not  absolutely 
necessary,  additions  to  the  apparatus,  since  they  furnish  a 
factor  of  stability  and  safety  in  the  technique.  A  tadiometer 
to  register  the  number  of  interruptions  in  the  current  is  a 
desirable  but  not  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus. 

Intenrapteis. — ^For  small  coils  the  ordinary  vibrator  inter- 
rupter gives  satisfactory  results,  but  for  coils  above  7  or  8 
inches  spark  length  it  is  usually  not  satisfactory.  There 
are,  however,  being  put  on  the  market  at  present  some  ooib 
of  12  and  15  inches  spark  length,  equipped  with  vibrator  inter- 
rupters, that  give  good  results.  There  are  various  forms  of 
mechanical  interrupters  in  use.  The  dip  interrupter,  in  whidi 
the  current  is  made  by  the  rapid  dipping  of  a  platinum  tip 
in  mercury  under  kerosene  or  alcohol,  and  the  turbine  inter- 
rupter, in  which  the  current  is  made  by  a  rapidly  revolving 
jet  of  mercury  impinging  upon  the  s^ments  of  a  metal  collar, 
are  the  two  principal  types.  Either  answers  the  purpose 
satisfactorily.  In  its  present  perfection  the  turbine  intarupter 
is  perhaps  the  best  type.  The  dip  interrupter,  however,  has 
one  Very  material  advantage  over  the  turbine  interrupter  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  amperage 
of  the  circuit  can  be  conveniently  regulated  without  changing 
the  voltage  by  varjang  the  depth  to  which  the  needle  of  the 
interrupter  dips  into  the  mercun\  The  electrolytic  or  Wehnelt 
interrupter  is  not  quite  so  satisfactor}^  for  therapeutic  purposes, 
because  it  requires  a  high  initial  voltage,  and  in  a  coil  that 
is  ordinarily  wound  it  produces  a  heavy  spark.  To  get  such 
a  spark  as  I  use  with  a  Wehnelt  interrupter  requires  a  special 
winding  of  the  primarj^  in  three  or  four  layers,  and  this  winding 
is  not  suitable  for  any  other  interrupter.* 

Tube-holders. — A  tube-holder  made  of  iron  tubing  which  I 
have  found  very  convenient  is  shown  in  figure  99.  A  similar 
tube-holder,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  made  of  wood, 
is  shown  in  figure  100.  I  have  found  these  holders  convenient 
for  therapeutic  work  because  the  arm  holding  the  tube  is  long 
and  the  tube  can  be  readily  adjusted  in  any  position. 

♦Walter:  Fortschr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Rtintgenstrahlen,  1900,  iv,  p.  46;  1901, 
V,  13. 
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Tubes. — As  is  well  known,  tubes  are  described  as  hard  (ir 
plrigh,  or  soft  or  low,  after  the  suggestion  of  RTrntgen,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  vacuum  and  the  resistance  which  they 
offer  to  the  electrical  current.  A  tuJ>e  is  spoken  of  as  soft 
when  it  is  of  low  vacuum  and  of  correspondingly  low  resistfince ; 
as  hard  when  the  vacuum  is  relatively  high  and  the  resistancp 
correspondingly  increased.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
jT-rnys  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  vacuum  of  the  tube. 


Fig.  U9. 


Fig.  100. 


The  rays  from  a  soft  tul^e  are  of  relatively  low  penetration, 
and  this  penetrating  power  increases  directly  with  the  degre*^ 
of  hardness  of  the  tube.  The  quantity  of  x-rays  also  varies 
with  the  hardness  of  the  tube.  A  soft  tube  will,  under  given 
conditions  of  current,  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  j-rays  than 
a  hard  tul>e,  Tlie  qualit}-  and  quantity  of  the  rays  also  vary 
considerably  with  the  age  of  the  tube.  A  new  tube  under 
given  conditions  of  current  will  produce  a  larger  quantity  of 
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X-rays  than  can  be  produced  in  the  same  tube  under  the  same 
conditions  after  it  has  been  used  for  a  long  time,  regardless 
of  its  vacuum.  A  tube,  moreover,  tends  to  become  harder 
from  use,  so  that  for  this  reason,  also,  to  produce  a  given  quan- 
tity of  light  a  larger  quantity  of  energj^  will  be  required  in 
the  old  tube  than  in  the  new  one.  It  is  a  fact  of  practical 
interest  that  old  tubes  may  be  improved  by  giving  them  rest 
from  use.  I  am  using  now  the  first  tube  I  ever  used ;  it  became 
so  high  that  no  j-rays  could  be  gotten  from  it,  but  after  a 
rest  of  several  months  it  was  restored  to  moderate  hardness. 

No  satisfactory  standard  for  classifying  or  describing  tubes 
has  yet  been  found.  The  usual  plan  of  expressing  the  hardness 
of  tubes  is  by  describing  them  in  equivalent  spark  length. 
A  given  tube  has  an  equivalent  resistance  of  so  many  centi- 
meters spark  length;  that  is,  the  resistance  which  the  tube 
offers  to  the  passage  of  the  current  is  the  same  as  that  offered 
by  a  certain  spark  gap  in  the  air,  so  that  if  this  spark  gap  is 
made  less  the  current  will  pass  across  the  gap  rather  than 
through  the  tube,  or  if  greater  will  pass  through  the  tube  rather 
than  across  the  gap.  This,  however,  expresses  only  the  re- 
sistance of  the  tube  and  furnishes  no  accurate  statement  of 
the  light  produced  by  such  a  tube. 

The  usual  and  perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of  doscrihinp; 
the  lip:ht  from  any  tube  is  by  using  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
hand  as  a  standard.  The  difforenco  in  the  sliadows  of  the 
hand  produced  by  .r-rays  of  different  degrees  of  penetra- 
tion is  very  well  shown  diagramatically  in  tlie  accompanying 
illustrations  taken  from  Kienbock  *  (Fig.  101). 

In  the  treatment  of  pathological  conditions  tubes  must  be 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  depth  of  tissue  which  it  is  desired 
to  affect.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  soft  tubes  produce  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  superficial  tissues  than  hard  tubes 
(Scholtz.t  Taylor, J  Kienl)(")ck.S  and  Sharpe').  This  is  un- 
doubtedly for  the  reason  that  only  those  rays  which  are  absorbed 

^  Willi,  klin.  Wwh.,  1;K)0.  xiii,  p.  115:?. 

t  An-h.  f.  iVnn.  u.  Syph..  1!K)':2,  lix,  p.  Oil.  t  Lancet,  VM\2,  i.  p.  ]:;!».'>. 

OVii'ii.  klin.  Wo<-h.,  11HM>.  xiii,  pp.  ll.'>:?.  IHKI. 

Il  Arrliivcs  of  the  Jiiintgen  J\a,vs,  IfMH.  v.  ]».  Ki. 
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by  the  tissues  produce  an)'  effect  upon  them,  and  the  rays 
from  a  soft  tube  are  al^aorbed  by  the  most  superficial  tia^ues, 
while  those  from  hard  tubes  pass  through  the  superficial  tissues 


Fig,  If) I. — /,  Tube  which  \s  so  hard  and  nf  snch  liigh  resiatnnce  that  the 
ennt^nt  cannot  be  forL»e<i  throujjh  it.  titrt  pftRsoa  wmund  it  through  thenir.  Gives 
no  Ktint^en  ray«.  //,  Hnrtl  tvi^ie  of  hi^h  resismnee  Ki^in^;  KiiutKeJi  n\y^  of  high 
pent'trutiiig  qtmlity.  Tlie  ftt>ft  purls  ami  the  Ikhk^r  arc  nU>ut  ei|ually  weU  pen*> 
trated  by  the  rays,  and  very  httle  light  is  iilj!st>HKHl.  Tlie  shiuhnv  of  the  hand 
given  hy  such  a  tnlw  i*i  ^hown  in  VL  III,  ^fiiliiiui  fvttt  tiibr.  Almtist  the  en- 
tire electncal  current  imsse^  thrmiijb  the  tube  and  is  transformed  into  Hiintgi'^n 
myn^  Givea  an  inunise  rjiciiimce  of  nuMif*nite  ^MMietmtion^  l^^hailow  nf  the  hand 
fmni  audi  a  tube  i;^  j*lio\vn  in  VII.  /r,  Vtry  soft  tii^H-.  fiiit'H  intense  ^-ray« 
with  a  current  of  low  power.  !t^  li*^ht  has  <>iify  a  slijiht  peoetmiin^f  |Kiwer.  In 
the  shntUiw  j>ictiire  (  VI 1 1  \  Iwvtb  the  soft  tis^iieH  and  tlie  hi^nes  are  dark,  l\  Tube 
which  is  so  soft  tJiat  no  j-ra^s  are  produced. 
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with  a  minim iini  aksorption.  There  is  accordingly  a  well- 
defined  consensus  of  opinion  that  in  the  treatment  of  superficial 
conditions  like  skin  diseases  soft  tubes  are  the  most  suitable, 
while  for  deep-seated  conditions  hai\l  tubes  of  gi^eater  pene- 
tration must  be  used,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  position.  Deei>-seated  conditions,  if  they  are  to  be  affected 
at  all,  can  l>e  affected  only  by  relatively  hard  tubes:  while 
superficial  conditions  are  most  readily  affected  b}'  soft  tubes. 
From  all,  however,  but  the  tul>es  of  highest  vacuiuti  x  -rays 
can  be  producer!  which  will  show  n  ivrreptible  effect  on  the 
most  superficial  tissues;  for  no  matter  how  high  a  tube  may 
be,  some  of  the  rajrs  are  absorbed  by  the  firet  tissues  they 
strike.    For  the  treatment  of  deep-seated  processes  I  have  at 


Fig.  103. — Tube  with  regeneratiDg  attachmeDt. 


times  used  with  apparent  success  very  old  and  very  hard  tubes 
whose  rays  were  of  such  penetrating  power  that  they  produced 
almost  no  effect  upon  a  fluorescent  screen,  ^'ery  few  of  the 
rays  from  such  a  tube  are  absorbed  by  the  skin,  so  that  the 
treatment  of  deep-seated  affections  can  be  carried  out  much 
more  vigorously  with  such  tubes  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

As  to  the  variety  of  tubes  which  should  be  used,  I  have 
not  found  any  one  make  that  shows  distinct  superiority  over 
all  others.  The  style  of  tube  which  I  usually  use  is  the  ordinary 
spherical  tube  (Fig.  102).  These  tubes  are  furnished  either 
without  regulating  device  or  with  a  capillary  tube  of  palladium 
alloy,  as  suggested  by  Villard,*  protruding  through  the  tube 

*  I^onde:  Annalen  tie  la  Co!isorvatoire  dea  Arts  et  des  Metiers,  1899,  Ite  S^rie, 
i,  p.  153. 
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wall,  by  heating  which  tlie  vacuum  in  the  tube  can  be  lowered* 
The  tube*s  with  thi.s  regulating  tie  vice  are  worth  the  small 
(Uffercnce  in  price  between  them  and  the  non-regulating  tubes. 
The  tubes  with  the  so-called  self-reguhiting  tie  vice  I  have  not 
found  to  possess  njarked  superiority  for  therapeutic  work. 
They  have  a  little  longer  life,  but  the  diflfercnce  in  this  respect 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  compensate  for  their  greater  cost. 
If  one  has  a  single  j*-ray  tulje,  it  is  perhaps  l>etter  to  have 
one  of  these  self-regiilating  tulies,  but  it  has  schemed  to  me 
a  better  plan  to  have  several  tubes  of  different  ages  and  different 
vacua,  from  which  one  may  select  a  tube  to  suit  any  |)articular 
case*  Another  advantage  in  having  several  tulx^s  is  that  the 
tubes  may  be  rested  for  a  while,  for  those  that  are  put  out 
of  use  for  several  days  or  weeks  often  regain  some  of  their 
lost  quality.  I  prefer  tubes  of  medium  size,  with  a  bulb  about 
six  inches  in  diameter.  Such  a  tube  is  largo  enough  to  have 
a  relatively  stable  \'acuum  and  not  so  large  as  to  be  incon- 
venient for  use.  At  times  smaller  tubes  with  a  diameter  of 
bulb  of  4i  inches  are  convenient  for  treating  the  jjcrineimi, 
axilla,  and  other  comparatively  inaccessible  jmrts.  For  use 
in  ca%dties^ — as  the  vagina*  rectum,  mouth — CaldweH's  tul>e  is 
of  the  utmost  value. 

Protectives* — In  all  methods  of  using  x-raj's  for  therapeutic 
purposes  provisions  are  made  for  protecting  the  surfaces  sur- 
rounding th(^  part  to  W  treated.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
this:  one  is  to  surroimd  the  tulie  with  an  opaque  covering  so 
that  the  rays  have  exit  only  at  one  point;  the  other  is  to  protect 
by  some  opaque  covering  the  surfaces  of  the  boiiy  \\'hich  are 
within  the  influence  of  the  rays.  The  first  method  is  Tisually 
carrieil  out  by  placing  the  tul>e  in  a  box.  An  example  of 
these  boxes  is  Williams'  liox  fl-'ig.  103),  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  The  advtintages  of  and  objections  to  this 
plan  have  been  briefly  referred  to  in  considering  \Mlliams' 
technique  on  page  30fi  The  second  method  consists  in  using 
shields  to  cover  the  surface  adjacent  to  the  tube,  with  openings 
cut  in  them  to  corresi>ond  to  the  area  which  it  is  desired  to 
expose.  The  first  material  suggestetl  for  thesi*  ■^^hicltls  was 
lead,  and  leatl  in  some  form  is  the  material  still  generally  used. 
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Schiff  and  Freund  *  suggested  sheet-lead,  t^V  ^^  ^  ^^^^  thick, 
to  be  covered  mth  blotting-paper.  Kieiib<>ck  t  mes  lead 
platen  which  he  covers  with  flannel  A\'iliiaiiis  uses  for  ihi- 
faee  *'a  mask  made  of  gaiiise  and  prr*ssed  into  the  shai>e  af 
the  face,  such  as  may  be  purchased  at  theatrical  supply  hou^^es," 
and  he  covers  thi^  with  tinfoil.  Others  have  s^ug^estetl  the  use 
of  several  layers  of  lead-foil  such  as  i^  used  for  lining  tea  boxi*s. 
i  use  in  my  work  sheet-lead  ^\  or  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  Re- 
cently I  have  used  sheets  niatle  from  an  alloy  of  95  per  cent, 
lead  and  5  p<T  cent.  tin.  This  haK  the  advantage  of  being 
bright  and  clean  and  not  rubbing  off  in  lianiUing.  Rontgc^n 
3taU«  that  sheet4e4td  ^  of  an  inch  thick  practically  excludes 


Fig.  103. — Williams'  tube-box. 

all  X-rays.  I  have  found  on  trial  that  a  rapid  photographic 
plate  covered  with  lead  -^j  of  an  ineh  thick  shows  almost  no 
trace  of  x-rays  after  fifteen  minutes'  exix)sure  to  a  strongly 
lighted  hard  tube.  Fifteen  minutes'  exposure  to  a  similar  Ught 
of  a  photographic  plate  covered  by  ■^\  inch  lead  shows  apprecia- 
ble but  very  slight  effect.  The  5^  ^^^h  lead  therefore  probably 
furnishes  perfect  protection.  However,  I  have  found  that  lead 
t}j  of  an  inch  thick  is  not  too  thick  to  be  conveniently  handled, 
and  it  is,  I  believe,  l^est  for  these  masks.  Lead  of  this 
thickness  can  be  obtained  in  any  width  from  any  plumbers' 

*Wien.  intMl.  Wocli.,  1898,  xlviii,  pp.  lOTu,  1118,  1177. 
t  Interstate  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  ix,  pp.  1,  60. 
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siippl}'  houiie.  My  practice  froin  the  j^tart  has  lieen  to  cox'pr 
tlie  masks  on  l)oth  skies  with  ortlinary  \vnijii}irig-pai>pr.  This 
makes  them  clean  to  haiiflle,  furiibhes  satisfactory  insulation, 
and  has  the  convenience  of  being  easily  waMied  off  and  it  placed. 
It  is  simpler  than  the  other  coverings  suggested  and  can  be 
more  readily  renewed.  These  lead  sheets  can  be  made  of  any 
size,  with  ajx^rtures  in  them  of  any  desired  shape,  ami  yery 
little  ingenuity  is  required  to  adapt  them  to  any  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  body.  For  most  work  about  the  face  these  masks 
can  tie  very  reailily  adapted  without  esi^ecial  shaping,  but  when 
it  is  desired  to  make  a  mask  of  the  shajx^  of  the  face  I  havp 
found  it  exceedingly  convenient  to  prjssessa  model  of  the  head 
and  neck  made  in  wood.  On  this  n^ould  it  is  easy  after  a  little 
practice  to  hammer  these  lead  sheets  into  perfect  masks  of 
the  face.  Holes  of  any  shape  can  be  cut  in  them  and  the 
niasks  then  covered  with  [mper.  For  exposing  special  parts 
Oiasks  of  s^jx^cial  design  are  required,  but  with  a  little  pa- 
tience I  have  never  found  it  difficult  to  adapt  a  mask  to  any 
jxart  of  the  body. 

Masks  for  Special  Parts  of  the  Body, — In  making  exposures 
in  the  mouth  and  j>harynx  I  liave  used  a  lead  mask  of  sufficient 
size  to  cover  the  face;  to  this  is  soldered  at  right  angles  a  short 
piece  of  block -tin  ]^\\w  such  as  plumljers  use,  and  a  hole  is 
cut  through  the  mask  to  correspond  with  the  hole  in  the  pipe. 
This  pijie  can  l>e  mouldetl  or  cut  to  the  shajDe  desired.  In 
this  way  a  speculum  can  be  improvised  which  I  have  found 
quite  useful  The  patients  have  not  objected  to  it.  For  making 
vaginal  exposures  I  have  used  the  ordinary  Ferguson  short 
gkss  specula.  The  patient  is  placed  on  an  ordinar>^  gyneco- 
logical table  on  the  back  with  the  knees  drawn  up  as  for  vaginal 
examination.  The  thighs  are  protected  by  lead  niask^  which 
reach  from  below  the  knees  to  the  inguinal  folds;  anotlier  mask 
is  made  wdde  enough  entirely  to  protect  the  |3erineuni,  with  a 
slit  in  it  corresponding  in  width  to  the  speculum.  This  is 
placed  around  the  sjieculum  in  such  a  way  as  tt>  protect  the 
perineum.  The  sj^eculuni  must  l>e  retained  in  position  by  an 
assistant's  handi  and  the  additional  protection  needed  in  order 
to  cover  all  exposed  parts  is  furnished  by  a  lead  mask  which 
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the  assistant  places  around  her  hantL  This  plun  of  protecting 
th(*  ].>erineuni,  vvliile  ap|>arent!y  cimibersomej  has  proved  satis- 
factorj^  and  not  difRcuh  to  carr}-  out. 

For  making  exposures  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  vagina  or  in 
the  rectum  Cald well's  tubes  (Figs.  21-24)  furnish  far  and  away 
the  best  methrxK  Indeed,  his  tubes  for  treating  these  ca\*itif^ 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  single  addition  that  has  been 
made  to  the  technique  of  the  therapeutic  application  of  x-rays. 

The  most  difficult  skin  surface  to  reach  is  that  around  the 
eyes.  Ijesions  at  the  eanthi  can  easily  be  treated  l>ecause  of 
their  distance  from  the  cornea,  but  in  treating  lesions  of  tlie 
lower  lid  and  of  the  upper  Ik!  it  is  more  difficult  to  protect 
the  eyes.  It  is  <]ifficult  to  protect  the  conjunctiva  in  exfx>s- 
ing  tlu*  upper  lids.  In  such  cases  one  has  to  rely  largely 
ui>ou  gi^ing  the  exposures  ver>^  cautiously.  Fortunately  the 
connnoncst  lesions  which  we  are  called  u|.)on  to  treat  alx)Ut 
the  eye,  epitlieliomata,  rarely  occur  primarily  on  the  upi>er 
lid>  Lesions  on  the  lower  lid  I  have  l>een  able  to  treat 
verj'  eiiflily  by  shaping  the  masks  to  correspond  with  the 
curve  of  the  eyeball  antl  carefully  cutting  slits  to  corre- 
Ftpomi  to  tlie  area  on  the  lower  lid  to  be  ex[Hxsed,  Then, 
when  making  the  exposure,  I  have  the  lower  lid  pulled 
dow^n  in  order  to  get  it  as  far  away  from  the  bulb  as  ix>ssiblo. 
This  can  be  done  conveniently  by  taking  a  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster  and  fastening  it  belo\v  the  border  of  the  lid  where  the 
tissues  are  lax,  and  having  the  patient  exercise  continuous 
slight  traction  downward  during  the  exposure.  By  a  little  care 
and  ingenuity  it  is  not  difficult  to  treat  lesions  about  the  eye. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  caution  some  con- 
junctivitis will  be  caused,  and  if  the  conjunctiva  or  the  cornea 
has  to  be  exposed  conjunctivitis  may  be  severe.  All  of  the 
conjuncti\i tides  that  I  have  seen  under  the  influence  of  j-ray 
exposures  have  yielded  to  instillation  of  protargol  solution  and 
boric  acid  solution,  after  the  manner  of  treating  ordinary 
conjunctivitis. 

A  good  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  in  trying  to  devise 
masks  to  supersede  lead  or  other  metals  opaque  to  x-rays. 
Among  others  hard-rubber,  pai)icr*niuche,  and  celluloid  masks 
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have  been  suggestecL  None  of  these  is  opaque  i^  x-rays, 
iind  none  furnishes  adequate  protection  against  the  effect 
of  j-rays  on  tissues.  If  for  anj^  reason  it  is  impossible  to 
use  lead,  some  shght  protection  may  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  the  oxid  of  zinc  adhesive  plaster.  It  U  also  possible 
to  make  a  paste  of  an  indifferent  ointment  and  some  powder 
opaque  to  2^-rays  that  will  give  protection.  If  bismuth  sub- 
nitrate,  which  is  opaque  to  x~rays,  is  rubbed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities with  vaselin,  or  any  other  indifferent  ointment,  a  paste 
may  be  made  which  furnishes  strong  obstruction  to  j-rays,  A 
layer  \  of  an  inch  thick  of  a  paste  made  of  two  parts  by 
weight  of  bismuth  siibnitrate  and  one  of  diachylon  ointment 
casts  a  shadow  as  dense  as  that  cast  by  a  lead  plate  -^  of  an 
inch  thick. 

At  one  time  it  was  said  that  coating  with  vaselin  a  sur- 
face to  be  exposed  to  j-rays  would  protect  it  against  x-ray 
burns,  I  have  seen  x-ray  bums  occur  in  many  instances  untler 
vaselin  and  other  ointments.  Lately  the  interposition  of  a 
layer  of  ymraffin  has  been  suggested  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  suggestion  is  doubtless  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  vaselin 
idea,  and  is  absolutely  useless,  I  have  experimentally  produced 
x-ray  burns  under  a  coating  of  paraffin  -j-'g-  of  an  inch  thick,* 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  equal  ease  I  can  produce  a 
burn  under  a  layer  of  paraffin  of  J  inch  or  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  stated  dogmatically  that  nothing 
will  prevent  x-ray  effects  utK>n  the  tissues  except  substances 
which  are  opaque  to  the  rays.  The  only  thing  necessary  to 
prochice  x-ray  effects  upon  the  tissues  is  for  the  rays  themselves 
to  reach  the  exposed  surface. 

Aluminum  Screens, — The  only  suggestion  for  reducing  the 
likelihood  of  burns  in  surfaces  exposed  to  x-ra\^  that  is  «jf 
any  value  is  the  one  made  by  Elihu  Thomson,!  that  an  alumi- 
nnm  screen  be  interposetl  between  the  x-rays  and  the  exposed 
surface.  Thomson  suggested  the  alimiinum  screen  on  the 
ground  that,  while  entirely  transjmi'ent  to  the  more  pene- 
trating rays,  it  w^ould  absorb  the  softest  rays,  those  which  have 

*Jour.  ,Ain.  Med.  Asslx^^  1903,  3S3tnix,  f*.  l>-i:i 

t  Boston  Me*l.  ami  Siirij;,  Jopr,,  INfKl,  c^sjtv,  p.  GUI, 
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the  greatest  effect  ujxjn  the  skin.  The  use  of  such  an  aliiminuni 
mTeen  of  the  thickness  of  -^  or  yj^  of  an  inch  ha**^  a  marked 
effect  in  ijreventing  d<^rmatitm,  and  is  advisable,  in  my  opinion, 
in  niakiiip:  all  PXjK)sun*9  for  therapeutic  purjic^es  except  where 
the  aim  \b  to  produce  the  effect  solely  or  chiefiy  on  the  skin, 
Thrre  h  no  difficulty  in  producing  an  j-ray  burn  through  an 
ftluniinum  screen.  I  have  produced  demmtitis  under  i^ueh  a 
scnnni  in  nmny  cases.  It  y^BS  rec^onnuended  by  Tesla  *  that 
this  screen  be  grounded  in  order  to  prevent  bums.  As  I  have 
shown  by  exiw^riment  on  [mge  290^  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
proflucing  a  burn  through  i?uch  a  screen  even  when  grounded^ 
and  I  believe  the  grounding  of  the  screen  to  be  useless. 

Insulation  of  Patient. ^Kummell.t  working  in  the  opposite 
direction  J  ha^s  stated  that  tlie  influence  of  eximsure?  is  increased 
by  having  the  patif*ht  sit  ujxm  an  insulated  stool.  There  is 
to  my  mind  no  rnason  to  believe  that  such  insulation  has  the 
rfightt»»t  effect, 

t  Ainli.  f.  klitu  Chir.,  1898,  hti,  p.  630* 


CHAPTER  YL 
TREATMENT  OF  X-RAY  BURNS. 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  x-ray  pxposures  for 
therapeutic  purposes^  we  mny  well  consider  the  subject  of 
x-my  burns,  since  it  is  often  necessary  to  carry  the  n^aetion 
to  the  point  of  producing  some  degree  of  burn  in  ortler  to  gt*t 
the  desired  result,  and  since  it  may  at  times  be  impossible 
when  giving  x-ray  exposures  for  theraptmtic  purposes  to  avoid, 
even  if  one  would,  x-ray  burns  of  moit"  or  less  severity. 

The  treatment  of  x-ray  burns  is  along  ordinary  medical  and 
surgical  lines.  The  burns  without  destruction  of  connective 
tissue  are  treated  by  the  soothing  applications  generally  used 
for  other  forms  of  dermatitis,  and  the  deep-seated  burns  are 
handled  in  the  same  way  as  other  sluggish  painful  ulcers  that 
show  little  tendency  to  heaL  In  a  general  way  one  has  to 
proceed  tentatively  in  the  treatment  of  x-ray  burns,  until  he 
finds  an  application  that  gives  relief.  In  burns  of  the  first  and 
second  degree  simple  dusting  powders  have  been  found  to  give 
most  relief  in  some  cases ;  in  others,  soothing,  mildly  astringent 
lotions;  in  othei's,  salves  of  similar  proix-rties  As  a  salve  base 
for  x-ray  bums  lanolin  was  suggested  fii'St  b}-  Schiff  and  Freimd,* 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  According  to  Butler  and  Leonard, 
a  diachylon  ointment  made  with  lead  plaster  six  drachms  and 
cosmolin  two  drachms  is  a  very  soothing  base.  In  my  ex j>t^rience 
plain  ^'aselin,  rose  ointment,  or  equal  parts  of  lanolin  and  rose 
ointment  have  all  proved  of  use.  Leonard  t  reconmiends  for 
the  slight  degrees  of  burn  weak  solutions  of  liquor  plumbi 
subacetatis.  In  the  severer  forms  he  recommends  an  ointment 
containing  fifteen  grains  of  antipyrin  to  the  ounce  to  relieve 
pain.  In  the  case  reported  by  Cassidy  stearate  of  zinc  powder 
was  a  comfortable  application  for  the  dry  dermatitis.     On  the 

*W^ieii.  meit.  Wc*Phenschn,  180^,  pp.  1057,  111^  HTT. 
t  Aiiit«ncan  X^niy  Jounml,  lB9i^,  iii,  p.  4^'53. 
a3l 
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ulcerating  surface  ointments  afforded  relief,  but  any  poultice 
or  wet  dressing  of  whatever  nature  would  in  half  an  hour  or 
less  produce  the  most  agonizing  pain.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  slough,  which  in  this  case  was  accompanied  by  severe 
pain,  the  only  relief  was  from  large  doses  of  morphin.  Butler,* 
who  had  a  considerable  experience  in  treating  j-ray  burns, 
found  that  in  dermatitis  without  severe  ulceration  ichthyol 
and  lanolin,  equal  parts,  gave  relief.  In  another  case  relief 
was  obtained  from  hot,  wet  dressings  of  carbolic  acid  1 :  100. 
To  cause  softening  of  the  slough  he  used  with  satisfaction 
an  ointment  of  lead  plaster,  six  drachms ;  cosmolin,  two  drachms ; 
salicylic  acid,  ten  grains.  His  conclusions  as  to  treatment  are 
as  follows:  *' Proper  treatment  hastens  recovery  considerably, 
contrary  to  the  statement  of  Moullin  and  others.  Burns  of 
first  degree  are  benefited  by  the  continued  application  of 
ointments,  especially  having  a  lanolin  base.  Various  ointments 
and  drying  powders  increase  the  amount  and  thickness  of 
necrotic  membrane  in  burns  of  the  third  degree.  Hot,  moist, 
mildly  antiseptic  dressings  used  early  in  burns  of  second  and 
third  degree  help  to  limit  extent  of  ulceration,  and  used  late 
help  to  hasten  the  process  of  repair." 

Codman'sf  summary  of  treatment  of  severe  burns  is  as 
follows:  "Two  main  lines  of  treatment  may  be  mentioned  ((f) 
physiological  rest  and  mild  poulticing;  and  (h)  excision,  followed 
by  skin  grafting.  The  first  should  he  used  at  least  until  the 
process  has  become  stationary  and  has  ceased  spreading;  the 
second,  only  when  the  pain  is  severe  and  n^st  has  not  jH'oduced 
improvement." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fon^goinp;  sucrnr(.stioiis  of  various 
writers  that  the  treatment  presents  nothing  novel.  1  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  treating  j-ray  dermatitis  that  stopiK'd 
short  of  ulceration  and  I  have  seen  nothing  to  iiulieate  that 
these  cases  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  similar 
degrees  of  dermatitis  due  to  other  causes.  The  one  ditliculty 
in  the  treatment  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  suitahility  of 
any  application  in  a  given  case.     An  application  that  will  be 

*  American  Practitioner  and  News.  1900,  xxi.x,  p.  Mil. 
t  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  ix,  p.  438. 
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comfortable  in  one  case  will  irritate  the  next  similar  case,  so 
that  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  any  case  to 
proceed  tentatively  until  a  comfortable  application  is  found. 
The  best  indication  that  an  application  is  satisfactory  is  the 
fact  that  it  gives  relief,  and  per  contra  I  should  not  jiersist 
in  the  use  of  any  application  that  was  not  soothing.  In  dry 
dermatitis  the  use  of  a  light  inert  dusting  powder,  like  stearate 
of  2inc  or  talcum  and  horie  acid,  often  relieves  itching  and 
is  sufficient.  In  other  eases  more  comfort  is  obtained  from 
a  lotion.  The  well-known  calaniin  and  zinc  oxid  lotion,  of 
the  following  formula,  I  ha\'e  founil  ver}-  asef ul ; 

Calariihi    1 

^.  - ,  ► nt  each,  one  oun^. 

Wattr   ,»,,.,,,,,,,.*,,.,.  one  jiinl, 

^.    ,    ,.         ,,  ' ,    .   .  of  men,  1  to  t2  (Imcums, 

tiirwhc  m^itl  > 

In  some  of  these  cases  leatl  and  opium  wash  lias  proved  most 
comfortable,  usually  used  in  the  proportion  of — 

Tidetiin^  of  opiiihi      ........    .    .    .    .    ,  I  cniri<x', 

Suhaoctute  ol  IfiAtL      ............      1  tHmei\ 

Water    .    .    .    .    .    .    *    .    . ,      q,  a.  ft.  1  pint. 

Again,  I  liave  found  exceedingly  Booth ing  in  sonit*  cases 
applications  of  the  so-called  '*  liquor  Burrowii/*  a  solution  of 
aluniinuni  acetate  1  to  5  per  cent,  in  water,  I  have  fouml 
that  other  similar  c^ses  get  the  most  comfort  from  an  ointment 
such  as  lanolin  an^l  rose  ointment  equal  jjarts  with  a  drachm 
of  l)oric  acid  to  the  ounce.  Lanolin  alone  has  not  proved 
as  satisfactory  with  me  as  the  lanolin  niixtui'e  descnbeil  above. 

In  cases  of  weeping  dermatitis  I  have  used  compresses  of 
leail  and  opiun)  most  frequently,  antl  I  have  found  this  plan 
of  treatment  ver>*  satisfactory.  In  other  ca^es  boric  acid  com- 
presses have  been  satisfactory  or  compresses  of  aluminum 
acetate,  or  ointments  such  as  those  mentioned  abo\'e,  I  have 
found  vaselin  and  horic  acid  a  good  aj>plication  in  many  cases, 
but  in  some,  in  which  it  was  irritating,  a  rose  ointment  or 
lanolin  and  rose  ointment  base  proved  soothing. 

In  the  lesions  accompanied  by  slough  the  relief  of  pain  is 
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the  first  intlicatioii.  Butler*  has  used  orthoforni  to  meet  thbg 
inciication,  ami  I  have  used  it  satisfactorily  in  combinatioTi 
with  cnmprosses  of  lead  and  opium.  But  orthoforni  should 
be  used  very  criutiou?^ly  about  j-ray  burn?:,  for  about  one 
patient  in  t-en  will  get  up  a  dermatitis  under  orthoforni  timt 
niigld  eaase  considerable  confusion  in  connection  with  an  <r-ray 
burn.  I^*onard  t  recommends  to  relieve  the  pain  an  ointment 
containing  3  per  cent,  antipyrin.  The  separation  of  the  slough 
in  these  cases  shoukl  be  promoted  as  much  a^  possible,  and 
be  followed  by  the  use  of  stimulating  applications,  very  cau- 
tiously applied  at  first.  In  certain  of  the  cases  in  M'hich  the 
pain  is  verj^  severe  and  ahnost  no  tendency  to  recovery  e^ts^ 
the  bt*st  plan  of  treatment  is  excision  of  the  affected  area  and 
subsequent  skin  grafting.  This  has  been  tlone  successfully  in 
many  eases. 

Care  to  Avoid  Bums  in  X-ray  Workers. — Attention  has  been 
called,  while  considering  x-ray  burns,  to  the  chronic  j-ray 
effects  that  are  frequently  seen  in  x-ray  workers.  There  are  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  jr-ray  workers  who  ha\'e  suffered  from 
acute  x-ray  effects,  or  who  are  sufferers  from  chronic  x^ray  effects. 
Of  coin^e,  there  is  no  way  for  persons  who  constantly  work 
around  x-ra}'  ajiparatus  to  avoid  the  effect  of  x-rays  upon 
the  tissues  except  by  carefully  avoiding  unchw*  exposure.  That 
this  can  be  done  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience 
of  myself  and  my  assistants,  none  of  whom  has  ever  suffered 
in  any  way  from  the  slightest  x-ray  burn.  No  precaution  of 
any  sort  has  been  taken  except  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure 
to  the  rays.  The  habitual  practice  of  testing  tubes  by  the  use 
of  one's  hand  is  particularly  liable  to  lead  to  chronic  x-ray 
burns.  This  is  not  necessary,  and  the  habit  should  not  be 
contracted. 

*  Am.  Pract.  and  News,  1900,  xxix,  p.  361. 
t  American  X-ray  Jour.,  189H,  iii,  p.  453. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INDICATIONS  FOR  THE  THERAPEUTIC  USE  OF 
X-RAYS- 

Freund,*  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  offer  any  gpneralization 
upon  this  subject.  He  suggested  the  use  of  x-rays  (a)  in  mycotic 
dermatoses ;  (b)  m  affections  of  the  skin  in  which  removal  of  the 
hair  is  of  importance  to  the  cure;  (r)  in  certain  affections  where 
its  use  was  empiricaL  Among  the  diseasc^s  in  which  he  sug- 
gested its  use  were  lupus  vulgaris^  the  various  bacterial  diseases 
of  the  skin,  sycosis,  acne^  folliculitis,  furunculosis,  hypertrichosis, 
fuMiSj  various  forms  of  tinea,  and  lupus  erythematosiLs. 

With  the  fuller  information  before  us  now  a  much  more 
accurate  statement  of  the  therapeutic  indications  can  be  made. 
The  effects  of  j-rays  which  offer  possibihties  of  therapeutic 
application  are  as  follows:  fl)  Their  effect  in  causing  atrophy 
of  the  appendages  of  the  skin ;  (II)  their  destructive  action  upon 
organisms  in  living  tissues ;  (III)  their  stimulative  action  upon 
the  metabolism  of  tissues;  flY)  their  power  of  destroying  certain 
pathological  tissues;  (V)  their  anodyne  effect. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  such  a  group  of  indications  offers 
great  possibilities  of  application.  It  is  also  evident  that  in 
many  affections  more  than  one  of  the  actions  of  the  agent 
may  come  uito  pla\'. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above  it  may  be  stated  broadly  that 
r-rays  offer  a  possibility  of  use  in  the  following  groups  of 
affections: 

I,  Conditions  where  it  is  desired  to  remove  hair:  (a) 
hypertrichosis,  (b)  sycosis,  (c)  fsivuSj  (d)  tinea  tonsurans,  (e) 
tinea  barbae  or  tinea  f^ycnsis, 

II,  Where  it  is  desired  to  cause  atrophy  or  diminution 
in  size  or  functional  acti%'ity  of  the  sebaceous  glantls:  (a) 
comedo,  (b)  acne,  (c)  acne  rosacea,  (d)  lupus  er>^thematasus  (1), 

♦Wien,  Itlin,  W^iicbmschr,,  190O,  xiii,  p.  827. 
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IIL  Where  it  is  desired  to  c^use  atrophy  of  the  sweat- 
' glands:  («)  hyiieridrosis. 

IV,  It  is  possible  tliat  they  might  be  of  use  aJso  where 
one  wantcHJ  to  cause  exfohation  of  the  nail  substance,  but 
as  far  bb  I  know  such  an  application  uf  x-rays  has  never  been 
made.  I  do  not  knnw  either  that  they  have  ever  been  tried 
in  hyperklrosii^,  Ijut  as  a  deduction  from  their  effect  ujjon 
the  sweat  gland^H,  I  have  previously  suggested  *  their  a*te  in 
mtractuble  foriiis  of  hyixTitlrosis. 

V.  Their  destrurtivt*  effect  uiM>n  l)acteria  in  tissues,  of 
courae,  comes  into  play  in  a  number  of  the  affect jonf=i  in  which 
their  use  is  suggested  above.  Such  a  quality  offem  possibilities 
of  the  widest  application  in  imctenal  dificases^  of  tite  skin. 
Their  use  in  lupiB  vulgaris  is  the  most  brilUant  application 
in  ImetiTial  diseases  which  has  yet  been  made.  But  m  this 
condition,  i)Qul>tIesR,  their  effect  in  destroying  tissues^  of  low 
re?^lstauce  is  of  greater  uiontent  than  the  germicidal  effect. 
Otiier  liacterial  iliw^ases  in  which  they  have  been  used  success- 
fully, and  ill  which  this  characteristic  is  an  important  factor,  are 
sycosis,  acne,  various  forins  of  tinea  and  favus,  and  eczema  {?). 

Vi.  Their  stiuiulatiug  effect  upon  the  metabolism  of  the 
skin  offei"s  a  wide  field  nf  application.  It  is  prt>liably  this 
elTeet  that  explains  the  success  that  has  followed  their  ust» 
in  chronic  indurated  eczema,  lupus  erythematosus,  lichen 
planus,  psoriasis,  and  in  fact  in  the  entire  class  of  indurated, 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  skin  in  which  stinmlation  of 
the  tissues  is  necessary  in  order  to  cause  absorption  of  inflam- 
matory products. 

VII.  Their  power  of  causing  the  destruction  of  tissues  of 
low  resistance  without  the  destruction  of  the  healthy  stroma 
is  the  theoretical  indication  for  their  use  in  various  malignant 
diseases  and  in  other  processes  in  which  we  have  to  do  with 
cells  of  low  resistance.  Such  a  group  includes,  of  course,  mast 
important  affections;  as  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  tuberculosis, 
pseudo-leukemia,  and  leukemia. 

VIII.  Their  anodyne  effect  comes  into  play  in  the  treatment 
of  painful  malignant  and  inflammatory  conditions,  in  neuralgias 

*Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  liKU,  xxxvii,  p.  820. 
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and  in  itching  derniatoses.  In  the  neuralgias  which  have  been 
reported  as  relieved  by  j-rays  it  is  probable  that  this  quality  of 
the  agent  alone  lias  been  active. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  any  such  classification  aR 
I  have  attempted  above  can  be  comprehensive  and  entirely 
accurate.  No  classification  can  be  entirely  satisfacton^  until 
our  knowledge  of  the  pathologv'  of  disease  becomes  al:jsolute^ 
and  that  day  is  far  off.  The  attempt  at  classification  has  been 
made  in  order  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  possible  fields 
of  application  of  the  agent.  It  is  a  remark  one  constantly 
hears  that  the  use  of  a'-rays  as  a  therapeutic  agent  is  entirely 
empirical;  that  in  working  vnih  them,  we  are  working  in  the 
dark,  and  that  there  are  as  yet  practically  no  definite  indications 
for  their  use.  I  believe  there  is  no  therai)eutic  agent  against 
which  such  a  charge  can  less  justly  be  brought.  Observation  of 
their  clinical  effects,  and  microscopic  studies  of  tissue^  under  the 
ifluence  of  a:-rays,  have  furnished  us  rational  indications  for 
leir  use  which  are  definite  and  positi\^e.  There  is  no  thera- 
peutic application  of  x-rays  which  has  been  successfully  made 
that  is  not  in  consonance  with  our  present  knowledge  of  their 
effect  upon  tissues.  Their  use  as  a  therapeutic  agent  is,  in 
fact,  much  less  empirical  than  the  use  of  quinin  or  mercury 
or  arsenic  or  many  other  of  our  most  useful  remedies.  We 
have  some  knowledge  of  what  changes  take  place  in  the  cells 
under  x-rays,  and  no  man  can  yet  offer  as  accurate  a  descrij)- 
tion  of  the  changes  in  the  cells  produced  by  arsenic  or  mercury 
or  quinin, 

As  to  the  limits  of  usefulness  of  j-rays,  our  knowledge  is 
as  yet  far  from  complete.  Only  time  can  definitely  settle  such 
questions*  He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  make  any 
dogmatic  statements  upon  this  point,  hut  within  certain  broad 
limits  speculation  is  possible.  It  will  probably  prove  true  in 
the  end  that  x-ra\^s  can  only  l>e  curative  hi  affections  circum- 
scribed sufficiently  to  get  direct  effect  of  the  rays  upon  the 
pathological  tissues  without  causing  destruction  of  the  over- 
l}nng  and  surrounding  healthy  tissues,  -Y-rays  will  proliahly 
prove  ineffectual  against  widely  distributed  metastases  of  ma- 
lignant tiiseases.    There  has  been  some  suggestion   that    the 
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destruction  of  the  cells  of  malignant  growths  and  other  patho- 
logical i»*ooe88es  liberates  toxins  or  antitoxins  which  may  be 
effective  against  other  foci  of  disease.  There  is  nothing  as 
yet  to  i»t>ve  that  such  is  the  case.  We  are  not,  however, 
in  position  to  dogmatize  as  to  the  limits  of  depth  at  which 
X'Tsys  may  be  effectual  against  malignant  growths.  Some 
wpU-established  findings  upon  this  point  are  extraordinary  and 
jui^tify  the  perdstent  attempt  to  use  a^-rays  in  processes  which 
are  apparently  beyond  hope.  Bef(H«  we  determine  the  full 
Ymnta  of  usefulness  of  the  agent,  there  will  be  doubtless  many 
disappointing  results.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  there  will 
also  be  some  encouragbg  ones. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  APPENDAGES  OF  THE  SKIN, 


Hjpcrtrichosis. — One  of  the  first  scientific  efiforts  to  use  x-rays 
for  therapeutic  purposes  was  the  attempt  by  Freund  *  to  remove 
the  hairs  from  a  large  hairy  na^vu^  by  their  use.f  Thins  first 
attempt  was  in  a  measure  succ^sful.  ami  it  led  to  his  subset 
quent  recnmmendation  of  the  method  for  the  treatment  of 
hypertrichosis. 

There  are  now  many  reports  in  the  Hterature  of  the  successful 
removal  of  hair  by  x*rays^  but  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between 

*Wien.  nied.  'Wocliena*,  1897,  ilvii,  p.  4*2a 

t  The  qucston  of  priority  in  the  thempeutic  nppliontion  of  a^-rays  him  t>een, 
Hke  moat  otber  quef^tiona  of  priority^  a  matter  of  eonU'titiori.  The  tas^ts  in  the 
cflae  fM?eiii  to  be  tbcse  : 

Despeignes,  lR9ti  r  La  Semaine  Mt-dicale^  July  20^  IHSN?,  xvi^  p.  C3tlvt,  tinder 
the  title  **CiiDcer  de  reatomnc  amelioriS  jior  reiiiphji  dps  my  on  ;*  d*?  jCtnif^ii-n,*' 
says;  *' Dr*  Deapeignes  liaa  bad  oecjiaicm  reci?titly  t-o  treat  by  j-rays  a  |Kitient 
&£fect'ed  with  csancer  of  the  siomnch.  This  |ifiCient  waa  exposed  twice  a  duy  to 
the  x-Hgbt|  eac'b  ^ittitig  laatiiig  a  half  hour,  during  which  the  my»  fmm  a  pear-^ 
shaped  lul^  were  directed  upon  the  gnslrio  neopbkam. " 

Freitnd,  Jan.  15,  1R9T  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  k.  k.  Gewllsichftft  der  Aerzt^  at 
"Vienna,  Jan.  15,  1^91,  Fiennd  gtixe  his  first  report  on  the  j-niy  tre^truent  of  a 
nicv  us  pignientflsns  pilosua.  Tbis  report  waa  publisbe<l  in  the  Wiener  niedl- 
ainische  Wochenf^^hrift,  Mar.  6^  1897,  iJvii^  p.  A28.  In  tbrsarllele  FVeund  Ptiited 
that  he  and  Scbiff  w*ere  aiKiiit  to  nndertako  fnrtlier  experijiieuti*  on  the  efTeot  of 
^-rays  upon  the  other  conditions  of  the  skin.  In  a  »uljeec|uent  report  on  the 
mnecoiie  (\Vien»  metL  Wochena^,  May  18,  1897|  xlvii,  p,  856)^  Freund  su^igested 
the  use  of  j^-rays  in  sycosia  and  favus. 

Rendu  and  Du  Caste t.  Jan.  17,  1897 :  Rendu  and  Dn  Ca^ttl,  Bull^*ttn 
MMicAle,  Jan.  17,  1^97,  reported  the  employinent  of  the  j--rays,  at  the  request 
of  the  pattput's  father,  in  a  caw?  of  bronehopneumonia  ;  55  Bittings  were  given, 
with  apparitntly  favorable  result. 

K  urn  tilt  11,  April  22.  1R97  r  At  the  twenty -second  Congress  of  the  Deutsche 
GeaeUscbaft  fiir  C'liirurgie,  April  22,  1897,  KuTnuieU  rpf>orted  the  reisult^i  ol> 
tained  by  himself  and  bts  aA^ociate,  Gocht,  in  lupus.  Tliia  report  waa  cnilwtlied 
in  his  article,  ^'Die  Bedeutung  der  RontKenstrahlen  fiir  die  Chimrgie,-'  pub- 
lisbe<l  in  the  Central blatt  fiir  Chirnmie,  July  17,  1897,  xxiv,  Beilage  p.  IR. 

Schifft  Aug.  23,  1807:  At  the  Twelfth  TnternationnI  Medical  C^ongreaa  at  Mos- 
cow, Aug.  25,  1897,  Freund  reported  his  expert menta  on  the  remnrat  of  hair  by 
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the  removal  of  the  hair  and  the  reports  in  many  cases  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  of  conclusion  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 
results.  Reports  of  results  more  or  less  successful  have  been 
made  by  Schiff  and  Freund,*  Benedikt,t  Walsh,  f  Ehrmann,  § 
Sharp,  II  Wood,**  Meek,tt  Startin,tt  Hahn,§§  Sjogren  and 
Sederholm,||||  Gocht,***  Beck,ttt  Torok  and  Schein,ttt 
Jutassy,§§§  and  others. 

Schiff  and  Freund,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  method,  reported  in  1898  six  cases  treated 
successfully  by  this  method.  Their  conclusions  from  these 
cases  were  briefly  as  follows: 

The  best  results  are  obtained  after  seventeen  to  thirty  ex- 
posures. The  only  signs  of  reaction  produced  are  a  slight 
temporary  erythema  or  pigmentation  occurring  shortly  before 

x-rays;  and  in  his  report  he  included  at  Schifl's  request  a  report  on  Schlff's  treat- 
ment of  lupus,  stating  that  Schifl's  article  on  the  subject  would  appear  later. 

Gocht,  Sept.,  1897:  In  the  first  number  of  the  Fortsohritte  an  dem  Gebiete 
der  Koentgenstrahleu,  the  date  of  publication  of  which  is  given  by  the  editors 
as  September,  1897,  Gocht  published  a  fairly  comprehensive  article  on  the  x-ray 
treatment  of  six  cases  of  lupus,  two  cases  of  mammary  cancer,  one  case  of 
n»vus  pilosus,  one  case  of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  and  one  case  of  removal  of  hair 
from  an  obstinate  wound.  He  stated  in  this  article  that  Dr.  Kiimmell  had 
already  reported  their  experiments  at  the  Surgical  Conjjress  of  that  year. 

For  real  priority  in  the  whole  field  of  phototherapy  a!id  radiotherapy  it  seems, 
however,  that  we  must  no  Ijack  al)out  five  luindred  years,  atx'ordiiif;  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  the  Polyclinic  for  A])ril,  IDOi  (X.  V.  Med.  Jour..  11M)*J, 
Ixxvi,  p.  7(»<)). 

**8o  early  as  the  fourt^'enth  century  .Jolin  of  (Jaddesd«>n,  the  author  of  the 
trwitise  *  Rosa  Mediein;c,'  treate<l  the  son  of  Kiu*i  Kdward  I  for  variola  b}'  en- 
velopinjx  hini  in  a  robe  of  sciirlet  and  i)laci!iff  him  in  a  bed  hun^  with  scarlet 
curtiiins,  in  a  r<M)ni  also  curtaine<l  in  scarlet.  The  patient  recovered  without 
a!iy  marks  of  small i>ox." 

*  Wien.  nied.  Wtn-hens.,  ISO**,  xlviii.  p.  1058. 

t  Wien.  med.  Wochens.,  1901,  li,  p.  .517.  t  I-'^n^'^'t,  1001,  ii,  p.  1101. 

§  Wien.  med.  Wch-Ikmis.,  1001,  11,  j).   IA(U\. 

II  .\rchives  of  the  K.Wit-en  luiy.  1000,  iv,  p.  52.  **  Lancet,  10<)0,  i,  ]>.  2:n. 

tt  l^ston  M'mI.  and  Sur^^  .lour.,  1002,  cxlvii.  p.  152. 

Jt  Lan.M't.  1;M)1.  j.  p.  (551  ;  auil  1001,  ii,  p.  1.375. 

^MVi.'u.  med    Wochens.,  IfM)!,  xxvii.  V.  B.  p.  20. 

Illj  Forts<'hr.  .i.  d.  Oeh.  d.  Ront;:enstrahlen,  1001,  iv,  p.  115. 

***  Fort.schr.  a.  <1.  (»eb.  d.  Kruit^cnstrahleu,  H07,  i.  p.    11. 

tt^M<Hl.  Record.  1002.  Ixi.  p.  P3. 

t+JWien.  med.  AVochens..  1002,  Hi,  p.  847. 

Ul  Un^-ar.  med.  Pn.^se,  1  >0^,  iii.  p.  :^3. 
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the  falling  of  the  hair  and  vanishiDg  in  three  or  four  days.  la 
some  brunettes  the  hair  l)ecomes  snow-white  before  falling  out. 

In  a  further  report  in  1900*  they  state  as  a  result  of  their 
exfjerience  that  the  treatment  *' frees  surfaces  from  growths  of 
hair,  no  matter  how  thick,  within  a  few  weeks^  and  completely, 
thus  offering  at  the  beginning  of  treatment  a  result  obtained 
by  means  of  electrolysis  onl}'  after  years  of  trouble.  The 
secondary  treatment  is  intermittent  and  requires  the  presence 
of  the  patient  onl\^  at  definite  intervals  for  a  few  days.  For 
small  haiTj  warts  and  moles  we  give  the  preference  to  electrol- 
ysis; for  large  surfaces,  however,  unhesitatingly  to  the  x-rays," 

Holzknecht  f  has  reported  favorable  results  in  hypertrichosis 
with  a  clc^e  or  heavy  growth  of  hair.  He  does  not  recommend 
the  treatment  for  young  persons  with  a  fine  growth  of  hair, 
on  account  of  the  atrophy  of  the  skin  which  is  caused. 

Jutassy  has  reported  forty  cases  treated  by  this  method, 
and  concludes  from  his  experience  that  permanent  alopecia 
may  he  attained.  Some  of  his  cases  have  shown  no  recurrence 
after  a  year.  Toasting  alfjpecia  may  be  ex{3ected,  in  his  opinion, 
only  after  repeated  production  of  the  condition  of  hyperemia. 

Neville  Wood  reported  one  case  of  removal  of  thick  dark 
hairs  from  the  chin^  in  which  eight  months  after  the  cessation 
of  treatment  parts  which  had  had  dermatitis  remained  quite 
free  from  hairs. 

Startin  reported  four  cases  of  hyjiertrichos^is  successfully 
treated  by  x-rays.  Eighteen  months  later  he  reported  that 
there  had  been  no  recurrence  in  an}'  of  these  cases,  Anfl  he 
reported,  further,  that  he  had  treated  forty  other  cases  of 
hypertrichosis  which  are  **as  nearly  relieved  as  can  be."  In 
each  of  these  cases  there  had  been  slight  {lermatitis. 

Sjogren  and  Setlerholm  have  reported  the  treatment  of  ten 
cases  of  hyi>ertrichosis,  and  conclude  that  there  is  no  question 
that  rejjeated  exposures  will  destroy  the  hair  follicles,  the 
practicability  of  the  treatment  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
area  to  be  affected.  For  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
hairs  some  other  method  is  preferable, 

*Witin,  kliti,  Wfichens..  mX*,  xiii,  p.  B2T 

fHavaa:  Arub.  f.  Derm,  u.  %plK,  Umi,  Feiitachriffc  Kaposi,  p.  275. 
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I  have  treated  fourteen  cases  of  hypertrichosis  by  this  method 
as  follows: 

Cdse  1. — Miss ,  aged  twenty-five,  with  dark  hair  and 

fair  skin,  with  profuse  growth  of  dark  hairs  on  both  arms. 
Began  treatment  February  1,  1900.  She  had  thirty-eight 
exposures  on  either  arm  between  February  1  and  March  17. 
On  March  19  there  was  some  burning  and  irritation  ''like  sun- 
bum.''  A  few  days  later  mild  dermatitis  developed  which 
subsided  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and  with  its  disappearance 
the  hairs  on  the  back  of  the  arms  came  out.  Against  her 
wishes  she  was  unable  to  have  further  treatment,  and  there 
was  a  recurrence  of  a  great  part  of  the  growth,  though  the 
condition  is  improved. 

Case  2. — Miss ,  aged  twenty-two,  with  black  hair  and 

moderately  fair  skin.  There  was  a  profuse  growth  of  very- 
coarse  black  hairs  on  the  chin  and  upper  lip.  The  growth 
under  the  chin  practically  amounted  to  a  beard,  and  was  not 
less  than  that  seen  in  many  men  of  the  same  age.  During 
July,  August,  and  September,  1900,  she  received  forty  sittings. 
After  twenty-five  sittings  slight  erythema  appeared,  which 
subsided  after  a  few  days'  respite  from  treatment.  This  ery- 
thema recurred  twice  and  quickly  subsided  each  time.  It  was 
noted  that  the  first  evidence  of  reaction  was  always  the  turning 
white  of  the  hairs.  After  the  development  of  the  first  erythema 
the  hairs  began  to  come  out.  During  November  and  December 
she  received  twenty-five  treatments,  and  on  December  14  an 
acute  dry  dermatitis  developed.  The  skin  became  quite  tender, 
but  the  dermatitis  subsided  without  vcsiculation  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks,  and  with  its  subsidence  practically  all  of  the 
hairs  came  out.  Since  that  time,  January,  1901,  there  has  never 
been  a  marked  return  of  hair,  though  a  few  hairs  recurred, 
and  at  intervals  of  three  to  five  months  she  has  had  a  few 
exposures  for  the  removal  of  recurrent  hairs.  She  had  ten 
exposures  in  February,  1902,  to  remove  a  few  remaining  hairs 
on  her  chin.  Since  January,  1901,  there  have  been  practically 
no  disfiguring  hairs  on  her  face,  and  there  has  never  bet^n  at 
any  time  return  of  more  than  a  few  hairs.  The  result  in  this 
case  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory,  though  it  was 
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attained  at  the  expense  of  an  irritation  which  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence  caused  me  much  anxiety. 

Co-se   3  —Mrs.   ,    aged   thirty-five,  with   bro^Ti   hair 

and  moderately  fair  skin  and  with  a  profuse  growth  of  long, 
coarse  hairs  under  the  chin  and  on  the  upper  lip,  and  down 
over  the  cheeks.  Treatment  was  begun  Augast  1,  1900.  Be- 
tween AygiLSt  1  and  November  27  sixty-six  expf^ures  were 
given*  During  this  time  slight  erj^thema  developed  on  several 
occasions,  accompanied  by  the  outfall  of  some  hair,  A  rest 
for  the  erythema  to  disappear  was  allowed  at  each  time  of 
its  occurrence.  By  January  1,  1901,  the  face  was  practically' 
free  from  hair.  There  was  slight  pigmentation  and  slight 
wrinkling  of  the  skin  around  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  By 
Jane,  1901,  there  ha<l  been  a  considerable  return  of  hair,  and 
in  July  and  Augast,  1901^  she  had  fifteen  sittings  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  hairs.  Since  that  time  she  has  had  two  series 
of  exposures  of  ten  to  fifteen  sittings  each,  but  at  present  there 
is  some  recurrence  of  hairs.  In  this  case  the  hairs  began  to 
recur  before  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  pigmentation.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable  return  of  hair  and 
the  case  cannot  be  called  a  success.  The  number  of  hairs  is 
xery  considerably  diminished,  sufficiently  so  to  satisfy  the 
patient,  but  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  The  slight  erythema 
and  pigmentation  in  this  case  at  one  time  persisted  for  several 
months. 

Case  4. — Miss  ,  aged  twenty-five,  with  dark  hair  and 

medium  complexion-  Tliis  patient  was  a  niece  of  the  patient 
in  Case  3,  and  the  course  and  result  of  treatment  were  almost 
identical.  The  growth  of  hair  was  not  so  marked  and  the  result ' 
is  somewhat  better,  but  there  has  Ijeen  some  return  of  hair. 
This  case  was  treated  at  practically  the  same  time  as  Case  3, 
and  has  had  no  treatment  since  January,  1902. 

Case  5. — Miss ,  apd  twenty-eight,  with  fair  hair  and 

medium  complexion.  She  had  a  growth  of  long  coarse  hairs, 
many  of  them  more  than  an  inch  long,  under  the  chin^  and 
a  similar  growth  not  so  marked  on  the  upper  lip  and  cheeks. 
Treatment  be^n  October,  1900,  After  thirty-three  exposures 
some  dermatitis  developed,  and  the  hairs  came  out  in  December, 
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1900.  By  the  middle  of  February,  1901,  some  hairs  had  re- 
curred and  were  removed  in  twehne  sittings.  By  the  middle 
of  June  some  hairs  had  recurred  again,  and  were  removed  in 
fifteen  sittings.  By  the  middle  of  November,  1901^  a  consider- 
able number  of  hairs  hnd  recurred  and  were  removed  in  twenty 
sittings.  In  March,  1902,  there  had  been  some  recurrence  of 
hairs  and  she  was  given  eleven  sitting^.  These  exposures  were 
followed  by  a  rather  acute  weeping  dermatitis,  although  the 
previous  treatments  had  never  been  accompanied  by  more  than 
a  moderate  dry  dermatitis  and  had  produced  practically  no 
pigmentation.  This  dermatitis  disappeared  in  six  weeks,  bat 
the  patient  had  two  subsequent  slight  returns  of  dermatitis 
over  this  area.  The  face  at  the  present  time  Ls  free  from  hair 
except  for  a  few  inconspicuous  short  hairs  under  the  chin* 
The  condition  of  the  skin  Is  slightly  atrophic  around  the  sides 
of  the  chin,  but  not  conspicuously  so. 

Id  the  succeeding  cases  the  treatment  has  been  carried  out 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  those  given  above  as  regards  the 
number  of  exposures,  the  repetitions  of  treatment,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  light*  Tlierefore  these  details  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Ca^e  6.— Mrs.  *  iiged  thirty*five,  with  brown  hair  and 

medium  complexion,  and  with  a  profuse  growth  of  not  very 
coarse  hairs  under  chin  and  on  upper  lip.  Treatment  in  this 
case  began  in  January,  1901.  She  has  been  treated  persist- 
ently, with  removal  of  the  hair  on  three  occasions.  There  has 
always  been  considerable  return  of  hair,  however,  and  the 
removal  of  the  hair  has  been  accompanied  by  a  good  deal 
of  pigmentation.  There  is  some  improvement  in  the  hyper- 
trichosis at  present,  but  the  return  of  hair  has  been  considerable, 
and  the  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Case  7. — Miss ,  aged  twenty-six,  with  black  hair  and 

dark  skin,  and  with  abundant  growth  of  long,  coarse,  black 
hairs  under  the  chin,  on  the  upper  lip,  and  on  the  cheeks. 
This  patient  began  treatment  in  January,  1901.  In  the  reaction 
to  x-rays  this  case  has  been  markedly  similar  to  Case  0.  The 
hairs  on  the  cheeks  and  upper  lip  are  no  longer  sufficient  to 
be  disfiguring,  but  there  are  still  some  coarse  hairs  that  tend 
to  recur  under  the  chin. 
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Case  8. — Mrs. 


aged  forty-eight,  with  black  hair  and 


dark  skin^  and  with  a  very  abundant  growth  of  coarse  black 
hairs  on  upper  lip,  chin,  ami  cheeks.  The  hyportnchosii!i  in 
this  c^se  was  excessive;  the  hairs  were  very  coarse  ami  black, 
and  under  the  chin  were  an  inch  or  more  long*  Treatment 
was  begun  April  29,  1901,  and  tlie  hair  was  satisfactorily  re^ 
moved.  She  has  had  se\'eral  subsequent  series  of  exposures. 
After  each  removal  there  has  been  some  recurrence  of  coarse 
hairs,  but  their  number  has  gradually  diminished.  At  present 
there  is  a  return  of  a  few  hairs,  but  their  number  is  mucli  less. 
This  patient,  without  having  at  any  time  a  marked  derma- 
titis, has  shown  a  good  deal  of  pigmentation,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  wrinkling  of  the  skin.  The  present  condition, 
while  a  decided  improvertient,  cannot  be  called  a  satisfactory 
result. 

Case  9, — Miss  -^  aged  thirty,  with  dark  hair  and  fair 

skin  and  w^ith  an  abundant  growth  of  long  down  over  the 
checks  and  under  the  chin.  The  patient  wa^  treated  during 
the  summer  of  1901  with  satLsfactDr>^  results.  All  of  the  hairs 
from  the  cheeks  and  under  the  chin  disappeared  without  a 
severe  reaction  l)eing  produced,  and  although  the  patient  had 
no  treatment  from  September,  1901,  to  June,  1902,  there  was 
only  the  return  of  a  small  amount  of  down  on  the  cheeks, 
not  sufficient  to  cause  annoyance.  There  was  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1902  a  return  of  a  few  hairs  under  the  chin,  which 
were  remo\'ed. 

Case  10. — Miss ,  aged  twenty-five,  with  dark  hair  and 

fair  skin,  and  with  down  on  upjx^r  lip  and  cheeks.  Thb?  case 
had  more  persistent  treatment  than  No.  9,  but  in  its  course 
and  in  its  results  is  very  similar.  Treatment  was  begun  in 
May,  1901.  The  hairs  were  removed  satisfactorily  over  all  the 
areas  in  October,  190L  She  has  had  several  j^eriods  of  treat- 
ment since  that  time,  but  there  has  been  no  marked  recurrence 
of  hair,  and  there  is  only  a  ^^ery  small  quantity  of  down  upon 
the  face. 

Case  11. — MLss  ,  aged  twenty-six,  with  light  brown 

hair  and  medium  complexion,  and  with  growth  of  long,  coarse, 
light  brown  hairs  under  chin,  and  down  on  upper  lip  and  cheeks. 
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Treatment  begaa  June,  1901,  and  the  hairs  were  renaoved,  in 
this  case  in  the  summer  of  1901,  and  have  not  shown  marked 
tendency  to  recur.  She  has  had  several  periods  of  treatment 
since  that  time.  At  present,  after  four  months  without  treat- 
ment^ there  is  a  slight  recurrence  of  hair  on  the  upjier  lip,  but 
at  no  time  has  there  been  a  marke^l  recurrence  of  the  down 
on  the  cheeks,  or  of  the  long  haii^  under  the  chin,  where  the 
treatment  was  most  vigorous. 

Case  12, — Mrs.  ^  aged  forty-two,  with  dark  hair  and 

fair  skin  and  with  growth  of  fine  hairs  under  chin  and  on  upper 
lip.  This  case  is  very  similar  to  Cases  9  and  10,  Treatment 
began  in  October,  1901,  and  the  hairs  were  satisfactorily  re- 
moved. There  has  been  no  treatment  since  March,  1902,  and 
the  condition  is  distinctly  improved,  while  there  is  still  some 
down. 

Case  13. — Mrs, ,  aged  fifty,  with  dark  hair  and  medium 

complexion  and  with  abunrlant  growth  of  fairly  long  hairs 
under  the  chin,  and  profuse  growth  of  long  down  on  upix?r 
lip  and  cheeks.  The  case  is  very  similar  to  Case  11,  The 
treatment  in  this  case  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
shedding  of  the  hair,  but  there  has  been  at  tinges  considerable 
pigmentation  and  always  some  recurrence  of  hairs.  At  the 
pr^ent  time  the  condition  of  hypertrichosis  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, but  not  markedly  so.  The  general  condition  of  her 
skin  is  distinctly  improved. 

Case  14. — Mrs. ,  aged  thirty-eight,  with  dark  hair  and 

fair  skin,  and  with  a  considerable  growth  of  down  on  chin 
and  cheeks  and  upper  lip.  This  was  removed  in  February, 
March,  and  April,  1902,  and  has  shown  only  slight  tendency 
to  return,  except  on  the  upper  lip,  which  is  but  little  improved. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  the  removal  of  the  hairs 
from  a  large  pigmented  hairy  naevus  over  the  right  eye  of  a 
baby.  In  this  case  the  hair  was  satisfactorily  removed,  leaving 
an  eyebrow  of  good  shape.  There  has  been  only  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  recurrence,  the  pigmentation  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  skin  is  smooth  and  normal-looking. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  results  in  these  cases  are  not  uniform. 
Case  2  may,  I  think,  be  put  down  as  an  unqualified  success. 
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Case  5  also  mM&  a  satisfactory  result.  Case  1  shows  iraprove- 
meni.  but  there  were  not  enough  treatments  to  gi^-e  the  method 
a  fair  triaL  Ca.'^es  9,  10,  12.  and  14,  all  nf  which  showed  very 
slight  degrees  of  h\^pertrichosis,  ha\T  shown  distinct  impro\'e- 
ment,  and  the  results  are  satisfactory  to  the  patients,  the 
most  critical  judges  in  such  cases.  Case  11  has  been  distinctly 
improved,  and  Case  12  also  improved,  though  to  a  less  degree. 
In  Case  S  there  has  l^een  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number 
of  hairs  J  but  those  that  remain  are  still  distinctly  coaspicuous, 
and  ^vhether  or  not  the  result  jastifies  the  treatment  is  in  my 
mind  a  matter  of  doubt.  Cases  3,  4,  6,  and  7  have  not  shovvn 
sufficient  improvement,  in  my  opinion,  to  justify  the  treatment. 

The  condition  in  which  the  skin  of  the  parts  treated  has 
been  left  U  worthy  of  brief  consideralion.  In  Cases  2,  11, 
and  13  the  apjiearance  of  the  skin,  aside  from  the  removal 
of  the  hair,  has  been  distinctly  improved.  In  Case  11  there 
was  a  severe  acne  of  the  chin,  which  has  not  recurred  in  a 
year.  None  of  these  cases  shows  more  than  very  slight  atrophy 
of  the  skin  around  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  this  is  not 
noticeable.  In  Cases  9,  10,  12,  and  14  all  the  patients  had 
good  complexions  at  the  time  treatment  was  begun,  and  this 
condition  has  not  been  changed  by  the  treatment.  In  Case 
12  there  was  noted  the  appearance  of  two  or  three  faint  wrinkles 
at  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  In  Cases  3,  4^  6,  and  7  decided 
pigmentation  occurred,  which  for  a  time  Wiis  apparent,  but 
not  more  conspicuous  than  the  ordinary  tan  of  summer.  The 
skin  of  the  chin  in  Case  3  showed  for  several  months  considerable 
irritation.  In  Case  S  the  wrinkling  of  the  skin  as  the  result 
of  the  renun'al  of  so  many  coarse  hairs  Is  quite  perceptible, 
and  is  sufficient  to  be  given  some  weight  in  considering  the 
result.  In  Case  5  the  skin  remained  quite  irritable  for  several 
months  after  the  dermatitis,  with  two  recurrent  attacks  of 
acute  dermatitis  which  were  for  a  time  very  annoying.  Tlje 
pennanent  condition  of  the  skin  in  this  case,  though  there  is 
slight  atrophy,  is  not  unsatisfactory,  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  disapf)earance  of  the  hair,  is  a  great  improvement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reaction  required  to  cause  removal 
of  the  hair  has  varied  verv  eonsiderabh^  in  different  individuals. 
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In  Cases  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  ID,  11.  12.  13,  and  14  there  has  never 

Ijoen  more  than  .flight  dry  ilertnatitis  In  some  of  these  cases 
it  has  boen  very  slight,  hut  I  have  never  seen  the  hair?  dls- 
appeiir  in  any  case  without  tlie  production  of  some  erythema, 
and  I  have  made  persistent  and  patient  attempts  to  attain 
the  outfall  of  the  hair  without  any  inflammatory  reaction.  In 
Cases  2  and  5  quite  acute  dermatitis  was  produced,  ami  the 
results  in  these  two  cases  are  more  radical  than  in  any  others. 
My  exf)t*rience  is  hi  accord,  therefore,  with  those  uTiters  who 
report  that  to  get  alopecia  some  <lermatitis  is  require<i,  and 
that  the  result  is  more  |]ermanent  when  the  dermatitis  is  eon- 
sidenible. 

From  my  exj>enenee  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  treatment 
of  hypertrichosis  by  the  use  of  x-rays  is  only  a  qualified  success, 
I  think,  from  the  consideration  of  my  case-s  and  other  cases 
m  the  literature,  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  hair  e^n 
be  permanently  removed  in  some  cai^es  by  repeater.!  j'-ray 
exposures  without  dam^igi*  to  the  skin.  On  the  other  hanil, 
it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  a  satisfactory  result  e^imiot 
be  obtained.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  addition  to 
the  removal  of  the  hair  thert^  will  l)e  a  distinct  improvement 
in  the  skin  in  some  cases.  This  is  ijarticularly  noticeable 
where  the  skin  Is  profusely  suppHed  with  sebaceous  glands. 
The  slight  atrophy  of  the  skin  that  accompanies  the  successful 
removal  of  hairs  is  in  a  few  cases  of  sufficient  extent  to  detract 
somewhat  from  completely  satisfactory  cosmetic  results,  but 
in  most  cases  this  is  not  important.  I  have  not  found,  as 
Holzknecht  suggests,  that  this  atrophy  is  of  more  importance 
in  young  patients  than  in  older  ones.  Indeed,  the  only  atrophy 
that  I  have  seen  that  is  w^orthy  of  mention  has  been  in  my 
oldest  patient. 

Considering  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this 
treatment,  it  is  to  be  recommended  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  large  number  of  hairs  need  to  be  removed  Where  only  a 
few  hairs  are  to  be  removed  electrolysis  is  the  better  method. 
Electrolysis,  however,  is  notoriously  inadequate  for  the  removal 
of  a  profuse  growth  of  hair,  and  in  such  cases  the  use  of  x-rays 
is  to  be  considered.     The  method  is  so  tedious  and  so  teset 
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with  difficulties  that  I  hesitate  to  advise  it  except  in  eases 
of  hypertrichosis  of  exaggerated  type.  There  is,  however,  in 
my  opinion  no  objection  to  its  application  io  any  case,  however 
slight,  in  which  the  patient  Is  urgent  for  relief.  The  greatest 
tiifficulty  in  connection  with  this  treatment  of  hypertrichosis  is 
tliat  one  is  treating  a  purely  cosmetic  defect,  and  therefore 
nuiHt  i^tay  well  within  the  bounds  of  safety.  But  to  cause  a 
sufficient  atrophy  of  the  hair  follicles  to  produce  alopecia  a 
verv'  considerable  jr-ray  effect  must  be  attained,  and  to  do 
til  is  without  causing  an  undesirable  degree  of  dermatiUs  is  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  nicety.  There  is  no  therapeutic  appli- 
cation of  x-ra}^,  I  am  sure,  which  requires  so  much  caution 
and  ^kill  as  does  the  removal  of  hair.  And  I  believe  one  should 
not  undertake  it  until  he  has  had  considerable  exi>erience 
with  liis  ijarticular  apparatus  in  the  treatment  of  other  affec- 
tions. 

Alopecia  Areata, — The  treatment  of  a!o|:>ecia  areata  by  j-rays 
hiis  been  reported  by  Kienbock  *  and  Holzknecht.f  Kienbock 
has  reported  a  case  in  a  young  man,  of  three  years'  duration, 
in  which  two  months  after  x-ray  exposures  dark-colored  nonnal 
liairs  apjieared  on  the  surface  treated,  while  on  surfaces  that 
had  not  \nHm  treated  the  growth  of  hairs  did  not  occur. 

Holzknecht  lias  used  the  method  with  some  success  in  several 
cases.  One  case  he  has  described:  A  boy  aged  eighteen  had 
alopecia  areata  that  had  progressed  steadily  for  five  months. 
There  was  a  fine  growth  of  hair  after  six  months'  treatment 
with  x-rays. 

Alo]iecia  areata  is  a  disease  so  irregular  in  its  course  that 
one  must  be  very  cautious  in  t  Ira  wing  conclusions  as  to  the 
utility  of  any  method  of  treatment.  In  the  cases  of  alopecia 
areata  which  are  mycotic  in  origin^anil  in  all  probability  there 
are  many  such  cases — it  is  possible  that  x-rays  may  pro\*e  of 
use.  and  in  Ciises  of  tinea  tonsurans  simulating  aloj>ec!a  areata 
this  treatment  would  probalily  be  successful.  In  the  cases 
which  are  not  mycotic^and  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge 
probably  many  of  them  are  not— it  is  hard  to  say  how  x-raj^ 

*Wieii.  klin.  Wocheus.,  1900,  xiii,  p.  1053. 
fWien.  kiln.  Wochens.,  1900,  xiii,  p.  IITT. 
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could  be  of  any  more  service  than  other  stimulauts.  The  fact, 
however^  that  j-rays  cause  temporary  atrophy  of  the  follicles 
is  not  a  \^alid  reason  for  beUc\^ing  ihat  they  would  be  contra- 
indicated  in  alopecia  areata^  for  unless  an  x-ray  reaction  is 
produced  several  times  the  heaUliy  hair  follicles  regenerate. 
It  is  barely  posF^ible  that  the  effect  of  x-rays  upon  the  tissue 
in  alopecia  areata  ^AHatld  tend  in  the  end  to  a  rc*generation 
of  the  hair  follicles.  All  thi.'^,  however,  is  s[3eeulation^  and  it 
will  require  a  very  much  larger  experience  m  alopecia  areata 
than  we  yet  have  tn  furnish  a  basis  for  any  opinion  as  to  the 
use  of  x-rays  in  that  tlisea.'^e. 

Tinea  Tonsurans  and  Favus*— The  use  of  x-raj^  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tinea  tonsurans  and  fa^als  was  suggested  by  Freuml** 
Ca^es  of  tinea  tonsurajii?,  successfully  treated  by  x-rays,  have 
been  reported  i>y  Schiff  and  I-'reund^t  Kienlxickpf  Tornk  and 
Schein^  ftJi*^I  others.  Cases  of  favm  successfully  treatetl  have 
Ijeen  report cfl  by  SchiiT  and  Freimd,t  Hahn  and  Alljers-Schun- 
bergJl  Tun>k  and  Sehein,§  Kienbock^J  and  others.  One  of 
Schiff  and  Freund*s  ca.ses  has  remained  cured  for  a  year.  In 
these  cases  the  reaction  has  to  l>e  carried  to  the  point  of  causing 
complete  alo[3ecia  and  f^ligld  inflammatory  rrartion  of  the  skin. 
Thrfjretir^illy  the  treMttttont  is  idonl.  It  r^msos  outfall  of  the 
diseased  hairs,  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  the  organisms 
upon  which  the  disease  is  dependent.  The  alopecia  which  it 
causes  is  temporary  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  greater 
reaction  in  the  skin  than  is  necessary.  The  practical  objections 
to  the  method  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  tedious;  and, 
in  the  second,  that  x-ray  exposures  of  as  large  a  part  of  the 
scalp  as  is  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  usual  case  of  tinea 
tonsurans  or  favus  Is  a  procedure  of  some  risk  unless  carried 
out  with  caution. 

All  that  is  said  concerning  the  method  in  the  treatment  of 
tinea  tonsurans  applies  with  equal  weight  to  the  treatment  of 
favus. 

*Wien.  med.  Wochens.,  1897,  xlvii,  p.  856. 

fportschr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Rontgenstrahlen,  1800,  iii,  p.  100. 

*Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1001,  hi,  p.  13:2. 

^  Wien.  me<l.  Wocbens.,  1902,  Hi,  p.  847. 

II  Munch,  med.  Woehens.,  1000,  xlvii,  pp.  284,  324,  363. 
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The  method  may  prove  a  very  niuch  needed  addition  to  the 
therapy  of  these  diseases. 

Sycosis,— The  treatment  of  sycosis  b}-  i"-ra}'s  was  suggested 
and  first  carried  oat  by  Schiff  ami  FreundT*  and  there  are 
numerous  reports  in  the  Hterature  testifying  to  its  success. 
Successful  cases  have  been  reported  by  Ilahn.f  Spiegler,  J  Rine- 
hart,§  Schohz,  ||  Gassman  and  SchenkeL**  Torok  and  Schein.tt 
and  othei's.  The  treatment  has  proved  equally  efficacioas  in 
parasitic  and  non-parasitic  sycosis.  In  some  of  the  cases  the 
patients  ha\'e  remained  well  a  year  after  the  cessation  of  treat- 
ment. A  typical  successful  case  of  parasitic  sycosis  is  that 
reported  by  Zechmeister.§§  In  this  case  the  face  was  covered 
with  deep  follicular  pustules*  Hyphomycetes  had  been  demon- 
strated around  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  Aiiev  five  strong  px[ios- 
ures  there  was  slight  reddening  and  scaling  of  the  pustules. 
Ten  days  later  the  pustules  had  vanished,  and  in  two  weeks 
more  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  Three  months  later 
the  patient  was  still  well. 

A  successful  result  in  non-parasitic  sycosis  is  shown  in  the 
following  case  treate{l  by  me ; 

Ca^'ic  Lx^Man,  aged  thirty-five,  street-car  driver,  referred  to 
me  by  Dr.  Henry  F,  Lewis,  of  Chicago.  HLs  condition  at  the 
time  he  came  under  m>'  care  is  shown  in  figure  104.  The  case 
was  a  simple  sycosis  of  moderate  severity;  there  was  no  ring- 
worm funga^  present.  The  skin  was  indurated  and  bogg}',  with 
gaping  hair  follicles  filled  with  pus,  and  at  one  point  there  was 
a  mass  of  exuberant  granulations,  forming  a  tumor  the  size 
of  a  mulbe^r>^  The  disease  had  persisted  for  eight  months  in 
spite  of  vigorous  local  treatment.  After  coming  under  my 
charge  the  case  was  given  no  local  treatment  except  that  the 
patient  was  told  to  wash  off  the  surface  twice  a  day  with  soap 

*Wieu.  me*i.  Wocberifi,*  1S97,  xlvii,  p.  !=r*(3.  Fort!*t"hr.  ii.  <1.  f^eb.  d.  Runt- 
genstmhlen,  1^00,  lii,  [i.  lOft. 

t  tieiit.  itilhI.  WoobctL^.,  ISKU,  xsvii,  V.  Ft.  p.  ^. 
t  Arcb.  L  Derm,  u-  Sypb.,  UJOl,  Jvi.  p,  1:1L 
i  Phila,  Me<L  Jour..  Um,  Ik,  p,  23L 
lArt?h,  f.  D^mj.  u.  Sypb.,  190t2.  lix,  p.  421. 
**  Fortschr,  a.  cl,  O^b.  d.  Rimtgenstmhlen,  1S99*  ii,  p.  121. 
ttWiPii.  mp<L  Woc^bens.,  mri,  Jii,  p.  M7. 
\UntmUhvU  f.  prakt.  tterm,,  1901  ^  xxxii,  p.  329. 
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wd  to  protect  it  with  cloths  spread  with  boric  acid 

IBin.     rfe  vas  put  iuitlc>r  j:-ray  exposures  N'ovember  4,  1901, 

F  there  ^     i  praeticully  no  iinprovement  up  to  the  nudflle 

ot  Januan*,     At  that  time  a  very  slight  dermatitis  wajs  pro- 

iL    The  spittings  were  cautiously  continued  until  the  der- 

fcjtis  berariie  rather  acute,  and  on  Januan-  23  they  were 

on  tinned.     By  Februan'  1  there  was  complete  alopecia  over 

'  exposed  area.    After  the  apj>earance  of  the  erythema  there 

wa^  rapid  Improvement  in  the  sycos^Ls,  and  by  February  1  all 

ideace  of  disease  had  entirely  dis  ippeared.     The  mass  of 

tfxiilierant  granulation.^  referred  tc       ove  had  shrunken  until 

it  was  almust  nn  a  level  with  the       %  and  was  covered  with 

^'^Hhy  epidermis.     The  condition        )ruary  1,  1902,  Is  shown 

ire  105.    The  beard  removed  has  since  returned,  and  the 

se  has  not  recurred  in  ten  months,  so  that  a  cure  has 

.1"  "T-oduced, 

iJ        Tosis  the  reaction  has  to  be  carrieil  to  the  pilnt  of  pro 
complete  outfall  of  the  hairs  and  enough  reuetion  in  the 
lu  destroy  the  pus  organisms  and  mycelia  and  sjwrej?.    In 
the  cases  reported  it  has  required  the  production  of  a 
■ii^rmatitis.     As  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is 
ioson  to  fear  that  the  hairs  removed  will  not  in  time  return, 
the  method  offers  a  distinct  advantage  over  any  other  method 
that  we  now  have  for  treating  sycosis,  whether  parasitic  or 
non-parasitic.     It  Is  not  to  be  recommended  in  place  of  satis- 
factory methods  of  treatment  already  at  our  command  in  im- 
petigo or  impetiginous  eczema  of  the  bearded  part  of  the  face, 
both  of  which  are  so  frequently  confused  with  sycosis. 

Acne  Vulgaris  and  Comedo. — The  use  of  x-rays  in  acne  is 
indicated  upon  the  same  grounds  as  their  use  in  sycosis.  The 
two  qualities  of  x-rays  which  come  into  play  in  the  treatment 
of  acne,  and  of  sycosis  as  well,  are,  first,  their  property  of 
caasing  atrophy  of  the  glands  of  the  skin — the  sebaceoas  glands 
as  well  as  the  hair  follicles;  and,  second,  their  property  of 
destroying  bacteria  in  the  skin  and  inhibiting  the  formation 
of  pus.  Numerous  workers  have  reported  upon  the  use  of  x-rays 
in  acne.     Jutassy  *  has  noted  the  cure  of  acne  in  cases  which 

*Fort8chr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Rontgenstrahlen,  1900,  iii,  p.  119. 
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were  under  treatnieiit  by  x-rays  for  other  cutaneous  troubles. 
Pakhitonov*  has  reiK>rtod  a  case  of  ten  years'  duration  which 
was  treated  successfully  b}^  x-rays,  Gautier  f  has  reported  fif- 
teen eOvSes  of  acne  vulgaris  and  acne  rosacea  in  which  there  has 
been  great  improvement.  He  used  a  rather  strong  liglit  for 
five  or  six  minutes  daily,  at  a  distance  of  30  cm.  Good  effects 
became  apparent  after  the  sixth  sitting.  Sjogren  and  Seder- 
holm  §  have  reported  a  severe  case  almost  completely  cured 
by  JT-rays,  the  pustules  and  comedones  disappearing  mth  the 
passing  of  the  reaction.  Tonik  and  Schein  %  have  had  three 
cases  of  acne  in  which  good  results  were  obtained  as  long  as 
they  were  under  treatment.  The  formation  of  pustules  and 
comedones  ceased  and  the  skin  became  smooth.  One  case  had 
been  fi*ee  for  three  montfis  at  the  time  of  the  report.  In  one 
case  under  treatment  the  upper  half  of  the  chin  became  pig- 
mented and  the  acne  became  worse,  improving  after  sLx  weeks. 
Scholtzll  states  that  acne  vulgaris,  in  his  experience,  has  been 
much  improved  by  x*ray  treatment,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  this  treatment  preferal>le  to  all  others.  The  jxapules 
and  coTnedones  dlsap]>ear,  but  new  ones  sometimes  apjx^ar  even 
during  the  treatment,  Campbell**  reported  fifteen  cases  which 
were  cured  or  improved  by  x-ray  exjxisures  alone.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  testimony  as  to  the  b3nefit  of  x-ray  ex- 
posures in  acne  is  practically  unanimous.  My  own  experience 
in  acne  covers  fourteen  cases  in  whtcli  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  allow  an  estimate  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  rej^uJts.  As 
briefly  as  possible  they  are  as  follows : 

Case  16. — Miss  ,  aged  twenty-two,  brunette,  was  put 

under  x-ray  exposures  in  July,  1900,  for  hypertrichosis.  On 
the  chin  and  around  the  mouth  she  had  an  acne  simplex  of 
moderate  severity.  The  lesions  were  usually  indolent  inflam- 
matory papules  without  much  induration.     Under  the  produc- 

*CoinpU*s  Reiidufl  Xn  Int.  Coni^.  de  Wnh.  p.  382. 
tCompU'si  ReodvL^  XII  Int.  Cong.  deMed.^  p.  3i^. 
X  Fortsclir.  a.  d.  Geb,  d.  RoutKenHtmhlen,  1901,  iv,  p.  145, 

I  Wien.  med.  Woohena.,  ldQ%  Hi,  p-  S4T. 

II  Arch.  f.  Denn.  u.  Svph.,  Ii103.  lix,  p.  42L 
*♦  Jonr.  Am.  Ut^h  Assoc.,  Wm,  %^mx,  p.  313. 
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tion  of  the  first  slight  erytlienia  the  acne  disappeared^  and  she 
ha.s  had  no  recurrence  in  two  years. 

Case  1 7 .  — M  iss ,  age(  I  t we  n  t  y-s  i  x ,     T  !i  is  ca^^e  is  i  d  e  n  1 1  - 

Cftl  in  all  es*^ential  details  with  Case  L  The  patient  began  treat- 
ment January,  1901^  and  luts  had  no  acne  ^ince  the  production 
of  the  first  slight  erythema — two  years  ago. 

Cme  18. — Misft ,  agrd  twf*iity-six,  with  yellowish-white 

skin.  She  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  with  a  slight  acne  about 
the  chin,  with  numerous  comedones  and  constantly  recurring 
otitbreaks  of  a  few  indolent  iriflammatury  piLstules,  She  had 
been  more  or  less  constantly  undt*r  my  treatment  for  spveral 
j^eara  for  this  acne  and  I  had  never  succeedtnl  in  entirely  re- 
lieving her  of  it.  Since  the  production  of  the  fii^t  erythema, 
in  September,  1901,  she  has  had  no  ucnc  ]ei?ioiis. 

Tbe^e  three  CiLses  have  lieen  under  i)User%'ation  continuously, 
Ca-ses  17  and  18  have  had  x-ray  exposures  at  intervals,  so  tliat 
the  effect  of  /-rays  upon  the  skin  has  been  maintained.  In  all 
the  reHults  are  satisfactory  from  a  casmetic  point  uf  view.  The 
s§kin  is  siiiootli  and  soft  and  of  good  color.  There  is  a  very  slight 
but  entirely  unnotieeable  atrophy  of  the  skin  in  each  of  the 
ea.'^es, 

r<7>r   IM. — MIhh  ,  -^gcd  twentv-tlrrpc,  witli  hrnwn  Itair 

and  fair  skin  and  with  moderate  indurated  acne  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  and  forehead.  Ordinary  methods  of  treatment 
failing  after  six  weeks'  trial,  I  suggested  x-rays  in  view  of  the 
favorable  results  in  the  foregoing  cases.  She  was  given  x-ray 
exposures  with  a  very  weak  light  for  a  month  in  August  and 
September,  1901,  receiving  eighteen  exposures  in  all.  Improve- 
ment was  apparent  within  two  weeks,  and  after  a  month  there 
were  no  active  lesions  present.  At  no  time  was  an  erythema 
produced.  There  was  no  recurrence,  but  between  December 
21,  1901,  and  January  3,  1902,  she  had  ten  prophylactic  treat- 
ments without  the  production  of  erythema.  After  this,  without 
treatment,  there  occurred  an  occasional  single  small  papule, 
but  she  was  practically  free  from  the  disease  until  the  middle 
of  the  summer  of  1902.  At  that  time  there  was  a  slight  recur- 
rence, and  she  had  further  exposures  with  marked  improvement. 
The  case  has  been  improved  until  the  only  trace  of  the  disease 
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is  an  occasional  appearance  of  a  single  lesion.  Previous  to  the 
treatment  with  j*ray3  there  had  been  no  time  within  tvvelv^e 
months  when  she  hail  not  had  numerous  pustules  and  papules 
about  the  face. 

Case  20. — ^Mias  - — — — ,  aged  twenty- three,  light  brown  hair 
and  >^eIlowish,  pasty  skin,  was  referrcfl  to  mp  by  Dr.  Moreau 
Brown,  of  Chicago.  This  Wiis  an  unusually  severe,  deep-seated, 
indurated  acne  of  two  years'  duration,  with  a  great  numljer 
of  pastules  and  many  scars.  She  was  under  x-my  exposures 
more  or  less  regularly  from  September  16  to  December  30.  1901, 
receiving  in  all  twenty-nine  exposures.  After  Decemljer  1 
she  was  practically  free  from  acne.  The  improvement  in  this 
case  can  hardly  be  exaggerateil.  The  patient  now  has  a  clean, 
healthy-looking  skin;  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  scars  left^ 
but  no  other  traces  of  acne. 

Case  21. — Miss ,  aged  twenty-two.    This  was  an  acne 

simplex  of  motlerate  severity  under  the  chin  and  about  the 
face  in  a  young  w^onian  with  a  sluggish  skin.  It  was  greatly 
impro\^ed  under  x-ray  exposures  between  December  14,  1901, 
and  February  27,  1902.  Without  further  treatment  she  re- 
mained well  for  several  months,  but  in  October,  1902,  she 
returned  with  some  recurrence. 

CcLse  22. — Miss ,  aged  sixteen,  with  black  hair  and  fair 

skin.  This  was  a  typical  extremely  severe  juvenile  acne  with 
a  great  number  of  comedones  and  superficial  pustules.  The 
disease  had  existed  for  two  years  practicall\'  unchangetl  in 
spite  of  constant  treatment.  Between  January  2  and  March 
31,  1901,  she  had  fifty- three  exj>osures,  with  the  entire  dis- 
appearance of  the  acne  and  practically  entire  disap]x*arance  of 
comedones.  The  improvement  in  this  case  is  remarkable  and 
is  such  as  I  have  never  seen  from  any  other  treatment  of  a 
similar  case.  She  is  free  from  acne  and  comedones  and  the 
skin  is  of  good  color.     Eight  months  later  she  remains  well. 

Case  23.— Mrs.  ,  aged  thirty^five,  with  dark  hair  and 

fair  skin,  spare  built,  anemic,  with  constantly  appearing  papules 
about  the  face  and  chin  and  a  few*  comedones.  This  patient 
has  been  under  my  care  at  times  from  Januaiy  2^  1902,  to  date. 
Under  the  first  series  of  j-ray  exposures  the  acne  w^as  greatly 
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improved.  From  February  to  May,  1902,  she  had  no  exposures. 
There  was  a  recurrence  of  a  few  acne  lesions  in  the  mean  time. 
During  the  past  summer  [1902]  she  had  fifteen  exposures  in 
two  months  with  decided  improvement  in  her  condition.  She 
still  has,  however,  at  times,  outbreaks  of  a  few  acne  lesions. 

Case  24. — Miss  ,   aged   twenty-four,  with  dark  hair 

and  fair  skin.  For  five  years  she  had  had  a  very  severe,  indo- 
lent, deep-seated  acne.  The  skin  was  pale  and  sluggish  and 
the  cheeks  were  covered  with  dark  red,  deep-seated,  indolent 
lesions,  which  would  remain  for  weeks  without  the  formation 
of  a  well-developed  pustule.  Between  January  2  and  March 
31,  1902,  she  had  forty-five  exposures  with  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  acne.  The  improvement  in  this  condition 
could  hardly  have  been  greater.  I  believe  she  remains  well 
now,  eight  months  after  stopping  treatment. 

Case  25. — Miss ,  aged  eighteen,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 

D.  A.  K.  Steele,  of  Chicago;  a  healthy,  vigorous  young  woman 
with  a  moderate  but  very  persistent  juvenile  acne.  There  were 
not  many  comedones  but  there  were  constantly  recurring 
groups  of  indurated  papules  without  much  elevation  and  very 
slow  to  disappear.  The  patient  has  been  under  the  care  of 
many  excellent  dermatologists  without  at  any  time  disappear- 
ance of  the  disease.  She  has  had  oxposuros  to  x-niys  f(^r  several 
periods  l)etweon  January  and  October,  1902.  Her  acne  has  at 
times  entirely  disappeared  and  reinainod  well  for  several  months, 
but  she  has  occasionally  one  or  two  lesions.  The  improvement, 
however,  is  very  great. 

Case  26. — Mrs.  .   a^ed   forty,  with  black  hair  and  a 

florid  C(^rnpIexion  and  with  a  soven^  persistent  aone  around  the 
mouth  and  cheeks.  Between  January  2  and  March  28,  1902, 
this  ])atient  had  thirty-eight  exposures.  There  was  Uttle  im- 
provement during  the  first  two  months  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  reaction  was  rarriod  to  tho  prcxhiction  of  slight  pigmenta- 
tion. At  the  end  of  tlu^  treatment  there  was  rather  an  acute 
reaction  produced  which  showed  especially  in  an  increase  of 
the  folliculitis.  After  two  weeks  this  disappeanNl,  and  with 
it   the  acne.     Since  April.   1902.   there  has  Ix^en  a  very  great 
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improvement  in  the  condition  of  her  complexion.  She  still  has 
occasionally  an  inflamed  follicle,  but  is  practically  well. 

Ca^e  27-^Mis.s  ,  aged  fourteen,  with  severe  juvenile 

acne.  This  case  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  Case  22.  Under 
x-ray  exposures  given  between  January  and  June,  1902, — fifty- 
six  in  all, — the  disease  has  practically  disappeared.  Since  Jmie, 
1902,  she  hiis  had  no  treatment  and  there  has  been  almost  no 
recurrence. 

Case  28. — Mrs. ■,  aged  thirty-three,  with  dark  hair  and 

fair  skin,  with  a  severe  indurat.ed  acne.  The  course  of  this  case 
was  verj^  closely  similar  to  that  of  Case  26.  The  lesions  were 
intractable  at  the  start  and  the  exposures  were  carried  to  the 
point  of  producing  an  acute  folliculitis,  upon  the  subsidence 
of  whch  the  acne  disappeared,  and  from  February  25  to  October 
1,  1902,  the  patient  remained  welh  In  October,  1902,  she  had 
a  relapse. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  folliculitis  without  the  develop- 
ment of  much  erythema  in  the  surrounding  skin  was  a  curious 
fact  noted  in  both  Cases  26  and  28.  A  similar  exaggeration 
of  the  acne  before  improvement  is  noted  in  a  case  of  Tonik 
and  Schein  referred  to  above. 

Caf^e  29. — Mrs,  ,  aged  thirty-five,  very  dark  hair  and 

fair  skin,  with  a  moderate  indurated  acne.  In  this  case  the 
acne  was  cleaned  up  with  scattered  exixjsures  during  Februar}' 
and  March,  1902,  and  she  has  remained  practically  well  since 
that  date* 

The  physical  condition  in  all  of  these  patients  was  about 
such  as  one  itsually  sees  in  acne;  dige^^tive  disturbances,  usually 
constipation  in  some  of  them,  and  some  of  them  anemic.  Most 
of  the  patients  were  in  average  health.  The  only  one  that 
showed  a  marked  departure  from  health  was  Case  24,  This 
young  woman  had  had  a  chronic  diarrhea  for  several  years 
and  was  very  anemic;  at  the  beginning  of  treatment  she  had 
50  per  cent,  hemoglobin.  She  had  internal  treatment  along  the 
usual  lines  for  such  conditions  while  having  x-ray  exposures^ 
with  considerable  improvement  in  her  general  health.  When 
there  was  anemia  or  other  intJication  to  be  met,  the  patients 
had  treatment  along  the  usual  lines.     Of  local  treatment  they 
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ha*J  ver>'  little,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  iind^irable  to  rim  the 
mk  of  confusing  an  irritation  of  the  skin  such  as  is  caused  by 
the  applications  used  in  acne  with  an  j:-ray  dermatitis.  In 
accounting  for  the  results  I  believe  the  effect  of  the  local  treat- 
ment other  than  r-rays  and  of  internal  treatment  are  entitled 
to  very  little  weight.  Almost  all  of  the  cases  had  failed  of 
relief  under  the  usual  methods  of  treatment  and  the  effect  of 
jc-ray  exposures  was  direct  and  prompt,  leaving  no  uncertainty 
ai  to  the  [jart  they  played  in  the  improvement. 

T  thitik  it  ma  J*  l>e  safely  said  that  in  r-rays  we  have  found 
a  method  of  treating  acne  more  effective  than  any  hitherto 
at  our  command  in  the  treatment  of  that  most  intractable 
affection.  As  to  the  permanency  of  the  results,  some  of  my 
caBes  have  shown  no  recurrence  in  a  year  without  treatment. 
In  others  there  has  been  some  relapse,  but  the  relapses  have 
been  slight  anrl  have  pro^^ed  tractable  to  further  treatment. 
And  even  if  it  is  found  that  the  relapses  occur  at  times,  it  lessens 
very  little  the  value  of  the  methwli  for  it  still  gives  a  satis- 
factory means  of  controlling  this  usually  self-limiting  disease. 
My  experiencjC  shon^  that  the  results  are  decidedly  persistent, 
and  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  entirely  to  cure  an  acne 
by  a  little  treatment  with  ar-rays  from  time  to  time,  after  the 
disease  has  once  Ijeen  relieved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  the  skin  might  be  damaged 
by  the  atrophy  of  the  follicles  produced  in  treating  acne  by 
this  method.  Unquestionably  if  it  were  necessary  to  carry  the 
process  to  the  point  of  causing  destruction  of  the  follicles,  as 
in  treating  hypertrichosis,  for  example,  this  question  would  have 
to  come  into  consideration.  Further,  if  the  treatment  had  to 
be  carried  to  such  a  point  it  would  lose  much  of  its  value  because 
of  the  great  difficulty,  which  is  seen  in  treating  hypertrichosis, 
of  carrying  the  reaction  to  the  point  of  causing  destruction 
of  follicles  without  damaging  the  skin.  But  in  treating  acne  it 
is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  reaction  to  the  point  of  causing 
more  than  the  slightest  atrophy  of  the  follicles.  To  produce 
the  effect  desired  it  is  only  necessary  to  cause  a  slight  reaction, 
a  reaction  sufficient  to  lessen  somewhat  the  functional  activity 
of  the  glands  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  their  complete  atrophy. 
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With  the  slight  reaction  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  an  acne 
it  is  altogether  to  be  expected  that  in  time  complete  regeneration 
of  the  glands  will  occur. 

Of  course,  in  treating  cosmetic  difficulties  like  acne  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  used  to  avoid  untoward  effects*  In  my  cases 
I  have  constantly  ussed  a  very  weak  light.  A  light  that  is  just 
strong  enough  to  show  as  a  green  glow  in  the  tube  has,  in  my 
exi)erience,  proved  sufficient.  With  such  a  light  exposures  of 
five  to  ten  minutes'  duration  are  given  with  the  tube  at  a  dis- 
tance of  10  to  15  cm.,  and  these  are  repeateil  daily  or  every 
second  day,  or  at  times  eA^en  loss  frequently.  I  have  found  no 
condition  in  which  improvement  under  ar-raj-s  occurs  more 
promptly  than  in  acne.  Many  of  the  cases  have  gotten  well 
without  the  production  of  anything  more  than  a  very  slight 
pigmentation  or  the  slightest  erythema.  In  only  two  cases  has 
there  been  produced  a  reaction  of  more  than  the  slightest 
intensity. 

Rosacea. — X-rays  have  also  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
acne  rosacea.  Gautier  *  has  reported  good  results  in  rosacea. 
Ilahn  t  has  reported  two  eases  in  which  he  obtained  excellent 
results;  in  these  cases  there  was  no  return  in  two  years. 
Scholtz  I  also  repcjrts  improvement  in  rasacea^  but  not  to  an 
extent  to  make  the  treatment  preferable  to  other  methods. 

I  have  used  the  method  in  one  case: 

Cfise  30, — Miss ,  aged  twenty-nine,  with  a  veiy  severe 

rosacea  accompanied  by  a  folliculitis  involving  the  entire  flush 
area  of  the  face.  The  nose  was  very  red  with  slight  hyper- 
trophy, and  there  were  numeroas  large  indurated  pustules  on 
the  nose  and  checks,  around  the  mouthj  and  on  the  forehead. 
The  disease  had  persisted  for  six  years  in  spite  of  treatment. 
Patient  suffered  from  chronic  constipation,  but  was  othen\^ise 
well.  This  patient  had  treatment  during  December,  1901,  and 
January  and  February,  1902,  having  mild  exposures  about 
everj'^  other  day.  After  a  month  there  was  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  condition,  and  after  the  fifth  of  March  the 

*Cotuptes  rend  OS  XII  Int.  Cong,  de  Me<i.^  p.  385. 

t  Fortsehr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Roiitgcustrahleu,  liKJl^  iv,  p.  95. 

t  Anch.  f.  Derro.  xt.  Svph.,  1903,  lix,  p.  421. 
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folliculitis  had  disappeared.  Since  that  time  she  has  had  inter- 
mittent treatment  without  at  any  time  recurrence  of  acne. 
At  no  time  has  there  been  a  perceptible  x-ray  effect  on  the 
skin. 

There  is  a  slight  rosacea  left  on  the  tip  of  the  nose^  but  other- 
wi.se  the  dLseasr  has  disappeared.  The  folliculitis,  which  was 
RUch  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease,  has  shown  no  tendency 
to  reappear  in  eight  months,  and  there  are  only  a  few  thin 
telangiectases.  The  skin  is  smooth,  clean,  of  normal  color,  and 
altogether  the  improvement  is  remarkably  great-  I  ha\^  cer- 
tainly never  seen  such  an  improvement  in  any  other  case  of 
rosacea  of  equal  severity. 

It  would  seem  that  the  method  offers  a  valuable  atldition  to 
our  means  of  treating  the  folliculitis  which  accompanies  rosacea, 
and  which  with  the  iierifolUcular  inflammation  plays  so  im- 
portant a  role  in  the  disfigurement  caused  by  that  disease. 
That  x-rays  will  affect  the  telangiectases  found  in  rosacea  there 
is  good  reason  to  doubt,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results  the  use  of  electrolysis  or  some  other  method 
to  destroy  the  dilated  blood-vessels  will  be  a  necessary  adelition 
to  this  method  of  treatment. 

Hyperidrosis-^The  effect  of  x-rays  is  perhajB  less  upon  the 
sweat-glands  than  upon  either  the  hair  follick^s  or  the  sebaceous 
glands.  Histological  studies,  however,  indicate  that  there  is 
some  atrophy  of  the  sweat-glands  as  a  result  of  x-ray  exposures, 
and  there  seems,  therefore,  some  theoretical  ground  for  believing 
that  the  use  of  x-rays  may  be  beneficial  in  local  forms  of  hyper- 
idrosis.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  attempted  to  use  x-rays 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment  myself, 
but  I  believe  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  warrant  its  trial  in 
intractable  cases  of  local  hyperidrosis,  as,  for  instance,  of  the 
axilla  or  of  the  feet. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN* 

X-RAYS  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  a  number  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  eczemas,  jisoriasiSj  Hchen  planus, 
and  lupus  er}^thematosus,  in  which  the  skin  is  thickened  and 
indurated  as  a  result  of  a  chronic  inflamuiatory  process  and 
in  which  there  is  need  of  *' stimulation  of  the  tissues  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  inflammatory  exudate.  ^' 

Eczema.^ — vScveral  writers  have  reported  their  results  in  the 
treatment  of  eczema.  Ullman  *  recommends  the  use  of  x-rays 
in  eczema,  especially  of  the  chronic  indurated  type,  Jutassy  t 
has  reported  an  intractable  ecxema  of  the  hands,  cured  by 
x-ray  exposures,  with  no  return  in  two  years.  Hchiff  and 
Freund  {  have  reported  a  case  of  chronic  eczema  of  the  beard 
cured  in  eleven  exposures.  Williams  §  has  reported  two  cases. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  fifty  yearn  old,  who  had 
attacks  of  eczema  every  winter,  requiring  treatment  by  the 
ordinary  methods  for  some  months  before  relief  was  obtained. 
When  applying  for  treatment,  there  was  a  red  area  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  left  arm,  15  cm.  by  10  cm,,  rough  but  not 
moLst,  which  itched  intensely.  A  single  exposure  was  given  for 
ten  minutes  at  10  cm.  distance,  and  on  the  following  morning 
there  was  no  itching  and  no  discomfort  over  the  part  treated 
by  the  x-rays,  and  the  patient  had  no  further  trouble.  The 
second  case  was  a  chronic  eczema  of  the  back,  neck,  and  arms, 
with  much  itching.  Daily  exposures  for  many  daj's  afforded 
the  patient  no  relief. 

Hahn  |1  has  treated^  with  excellent  results,  thirty-five  cases 

*  Wien.  med.  Preffle,  1900,  xli,  p.  954. 
tFortachr,  a.  d,  Geb.  d.  Ront^tLstrnhlpn,  lEKX^,  iii,  p.  119. 
J  FortaiOir.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  RimtgpiistrahJen,  11)00,  ill,  p.  109. 
I  *'The  Ronton  Hnys  in  Meilioinw  and  8utTt;en, "  p.  409. 
IIFortachr.  a.  d,  Geb.  d.  litmtp'nHtmhlen,  1901,  v,  p.  38. 
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of  eczema.  He  reports  that  improvement  has  been  so  rapkl 
in  some  causes  that  m  one  day  an  eezematous  surface  has  become 
normal.  Itching  has  always  eejised  aft(*r  a  few  expoeures. 
The  disease  in  some  of  his  ca^es  recurred,  but  disapjieared 
on  renewal  of  treatment.  He  has  not  found  it  necessan'  to 
profluce  any  aijparpnt  reaction. 

Sjogren  and  Seder liohn  *  have  reported  ten  cases  of  chronic 
eczema,  in  the  majority  of  which  a  cure  was  effecteiL  I  telling 
was  relieved  in  all  case.?.  Some  of  them  showed  recurrence. 
One  case  proved  refractory,  and  had  no  las^ting  benefit. 

Alljers-Schnnlwrg  f  has  deseribed  three  cases  of  chronic 
eczema,  which  under  jr-rays  showed  an  uniLSually  rapid  hf*aUng. 

Hahn  and  Albers^chonl>erg  J  have  together  reported  four- 
teen cases,  with  results  similar  to  those  in  the  cast*s  reporter! 
by  them  separately'. 

Mackey  g  has  reports  1  two  cases  of  chronic  eczema  which 
had  for  a  time  been  treated  unsuccessfully  by  ordinary  methods, 
and  which  were  greatly  imj>rov€*d  under  short  jjeriods  of  t refit- 
ment with  x-rays. 

Meek  ||  ban  reported  three  cases  of  eczema;  one  acute,  with 
relief  in  two  treatments;  two  chronic,  one  relieve*!  in  nineteen 
treat  men  tSj  another  in  eightec^n  treatments. 

Scholtz**  concludes  from  his  experienci?  that  eczema  Is  influ* 
enced  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  by  x-ray  exposures.  All 
of  his  patients  stated  after  a  few  exposures  that  itching  had 
ceased,  and  in  three  obstinate  and  often  recurring  cases  the 
improvement  was  remarkable.  The  moisture  and  redness  dis- 
appeared and  the  scaling  was  lessened.  He  recommends  the 
use  of  x-rays  especially  as  auxiliary  to  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment in  eczema. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  of  the 
value  of  x-rays  in  both  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  eczema.  There 
is  general  testimony  as  to  the  relief  of  the  itching,  in  both  acute 

*Fort8chr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Rontgenstrahlen,  1901,  iv,  p.  145. 
t  Fortschr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Rontgenstrahlen,  1898,  ii,  p.  20. 
J  Munch,  med.  Wochens.,  1900,  xlvii,  pp.  284,  324,  363. 
?  Brit.  Jour.  Dermatology,  1899,  xi,  p.  160. 
II  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1902,  cxlvii,  p.  152. 
**Areh.  f.  Derm.  u.  S)T)h.,  1902,  lix,  p.  421. 
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and  chronic  fornis.  The  use  of  z-rays  in  acute  types  of  eczema 
will  probably  have  a  much  more  hmited  application  than  in  the 
chronic  indurutai  forms  of  that  disease.  It  i^  not  easy  to  find  a 
reason  for  exjjecting  x-rays  to  be  of  marked  \'alue  iu  acute  vesic- 
ular or  papular  eczema,  beyond  the  effect  which  they  would  have 
upon  the  itching,  unless  they  have  some  peculiar  influence  upon 
the  metabolism  and  structure  of  the  diseased  cells,  of  the  char* 
acter  of  which  we  know  nothing.  There  are  gooil  a  jmori  grounds 
for  expecting  Ix^nefit  in  chronic  indurated  patches  of  eczema 
in  which  thci-e  h  need  for  marked  stimulation  in  order  to  get 
abf5orption  of  infianunatory  products.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  chief  use  of  r-rays  in  eczema  will  l>e  in  the  treatment  of 
the  intractiible  circumscrlted  indurated  patches  of  clironic 
ec2<?ma.  That  they  have  a  valuai>!p  field  of  usefuhiess  in  these 
ca*=*es  there  seems  little  room  to  doubt. 

Psoriasis.— The  use  of  x-rays  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasb 
has  b^n  reported  in  numeroiLS  quarters. 

Strater*  has  reported  the  relief  of  an  area  of  psoriasis 
exposed  to  the  rays  from  a  soft  tube,  while  a  second  area  ex* 
posed  to  the  rays  from  a  hard  tube  was  unafTccted. 

Start  in  t  has  reix>rteil  a  case  of  p^oriiLsis  of  the  legs,  armB^ 
an<I  body,  which  was  relieved  by  usual  methods  of  treatment, 
except  for  one  obstinate  patch  three  by  six  inches  in  size  on 
the  inside  of  the  leg.  This  was  exposed  to  x-rays  seven  times, 
exposure  being  given  every  three  days,  with  the  result  that 
in  two  weeks  after  the  Itist  exposure  the  w4iole  patch  vanished, 
leaving  healthy  skin. 

Hahn  %  states  that  six  cases  of  psoriasis  treatetl  by  x-ray 
exposures  were  greatly  Ijenefited.  In  his  cases,  after  four  to 
six  exposures,  the  scales  foil  off  with  no  bleeding.  In  two 
cas^  some  excoriation  appeared  on  the  exjmsed  areas,  disap- 
pearing in  two  weeks.     Recurrences  took   place  in  all  cases. 

Sjogren  and  Sederhohn  |  in  two  cases  have  found  the  use 
of  x-ra>^  of  but  slight  %\alue.  In  these  cases  there  was  slight 
improvement,  w^hich  proved  temporary. 

*rJeuL««li.  mpa.  Wocheiia.,  1900,  xxvi,  p,  o46.  t  Laut-et,  1901,  ii.  p.  14A. 

tFortaclir.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  ri*>utj;pnstnihlen,  1901,  v,  p.  39. 
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Williams*  has  reported  one  case:  **A.  B.  Psoriasis  of  forty 
years'  duration.  When  this  patient  came  to  me  for  treatment 
by  the  x-rays,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  front,  back,  and  sides 
of  the  body  were  affected.  Five  exposures  of  twenty  minutes 
each  caused  marked  improvement  in  the  area  treated;  the  skin 
became  soft  and  smooth,  although  still  remaining  of  a  reddish 
color  for  a  few  days." 

Scholtzf  states  that  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis  there  is 
great  improvement  under  x  -rays.  In  most  patients  almost 
complete  healing  has  resulted;  in  some  absolute  cure.  Where 
the  disease  is  not  entirely  removed,  the  subsequent  application 
of  chrysarobin  quickly  completes  the  cure.  After  three  or  four 
exposures  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  at  40  cm.  distance, 
the  intense  red  color  is  lessened  and  a  yellowish-brown  pig- 
mentation begins  on  the  edges  of  the  affected  areas.  The  scales 
form  less  rapidly  and  may  be  detached  without  the  appearance 
of  the  characteristic  bleeding  points.  Later  the  pigmentation 
spreads  and  becomes  more  intense  and  of  a  copper  brown  color. 
Finally  the  scales  fall  off  and  the  skin  appears  smooth  with 
merely  slight  roughness  and  pigmentation  both  over  the  dis- 
eased area  and  over  the  normal  skin.  These  changes  have 
taken  place  in  several  of  his  cases. 

I  have  treated  patclies  of  psoriasis  on  the  forearms  in  a 
patient  with  a  very  severe  intractable  ])soriasis  of  many  years' 
duration. 

Case  31. — In  this  case,  without  at  any  time*  getting  up  a 
reaction,  it  has  been  ])ossil)le  to  iinpn)V(^  tlu^  condition  very 
niucli.  The  scales  fall  off,  the  rednc^ss  becomes  markedly  less, 
and  the  skin  almost  smooth,  hut  the  disease  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  recur. 

Then*  is  no  doubt  that  patches  of  psoriasis  can  be  cleared 
u])  by  exposure*  to  .r-rays.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  such  treat mcMit  will  ovc^rcome  the  markc^l  tendency 
of  the  (lis(\ise  to  n»cur,  and,  as  experi(Mice  already  shows, 
relaps(\s  will  probably  usually  occur.  The  method,  however, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  u<(*  of  the  unsightly 

'  **  The  i(!«Milmii  iwUNS  in  Mcdiciiir  .uhI  Smucrv."  p.  <\X\. 
t  Arth.  f.  iH-ini.  n.  Syph.,  1;M):.>,  li\,  ]>.   lil. 
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and  disagreeable  local  applications  used  ordinarily  in  treating 
psoriasis  and  is  easy  of  application.  In  addition,  it  is  effective 
in  certain  intractable  cases  in  which  the  ordinary  remedies 
have  failed. 

In  carrying  out  the  treatment  in  psoriasis,  where  the  disease 
is  at  all  extensive,  it  Ls  desirable,  as  Hahn  suggests,  to  place 
the  tube  at  some  ilistance  from  the  surface,  in  order  that  an 
almost  equal  effect  of  the  ra\'s  may  be  produced  at  one  time 
over  a  large  surface. 

Lichen  Planus^^Scholt^  *  has  reported  the  only  case  in  the 
literature  of  lichen  planus  treated  by  x-rays — a  patient  with 
universal  lichen  planus  in  which  the  eruption  on  the  right 
leg  disappeared  after  a  few  exposures  with  slight  scaling  and 
pigmentation.  At  the  same  time  there  was  noti(^eable  increase 
in  other  parts  of  the  eruption  which  were  unexposed.  Scholtz 
concludes  that  in  lichen  planus  cure  by  x-rays  is  not  so  quick 
as  liy  other  means,  but  a  trial  of  the  method  Ls  strongly  to  he 
advi^^ed  in  obstinate  cases. 

Case  32.^1  have  treated  by  x-rays  one  case  of  liclien  planus 
of  the  scrotum.  This  patient,  a  man  twent^v-nine  years  old. 
in  good  health,  had  an  indurated,  sharply  defined,  irregular 
patch  of  lichen  planus  on  the  scrotum  2J  by  4  inches  in  sizt*. 
There  were  also  two  or  three  other  small  patches  one-half  inch 
in  diameter.  The  disease  appeareil  three  years  after  a  severe 
nervous  strain  and  had  at  no  time  showm  any  tendency  to 
get  well  There  was  no  lichen  planus  elsewhere  on  the  patient's 
bodyi  but  from  the  purplish  color  of  the  patches,  the  slight 
branny  desquamation,  the  sharp  border,  the  induration,  the 
itching,  and  the  character  of  the  peripheral  lesions,  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  This  patient  had  thirty-one  weak 
exposures  between  May  15  and  July  18,  1902.  The  first  effect 
was  a  relief  of  the  itching,  and  soon  the  patches  began  to  fatle 
out,  Smce  June  15,  1902,  all  trace  of  the  disease  has  disap- 
pearetl  and  the  skin  has  been  normal.  There  was  no  visible 
reaction  produced  in  getting  this  irii prove? nent.  With  the 
exception  of  a  group  of  k^ions  \  inch  in  diameter  which  apijeared 
in  July  and  quickly  disappeared  under  x-ray  exposures,  there 

*  Arch,  f.  Derm.  u.  Byph.,  19(>2,  lix,  p.  421, 
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has  been  no  evidence  of  the  dis*?ase  since  June,  1902,  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  the  fading  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process 
in  the  skin  in  a  \yfiy  more  striking  than  oceurretl  in  this  case. 

Lupus  Erythematosus. — In  consequence  of  the  goml  effect  of 
jr-rays  in  lupas  vulgaris  their  use  was  tried  in  lupus  erythe- 
matosus early  in  the  history'  of  radiotherapy,  and  numerous 
reports  upon  the  treatment  of  this  disease  by  jc-rays  are  found 
in  the  literature. 

Beck*  haa  reported  one  case  of  lupus  erythematasus  cured 
under  x-ray  exposurei^^  and  Lee  f  has  reported  one  in  which 
there  was  great  improA^ement. 

Sjogren  |  has  treated  six  cases  of  lupus  erythematosus,  of 
whicli  five  have  been  cured.  All^  however,  required  retxvited 
periofls  of  treatment  on  account  nf  recurrences^  which  were 
probably  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  some  areas  not  having  been 
properly  submitted  to  the  rays.  He  found  that  treatment  must 
be  carried  to  the  point  of  severe  reaction.  A  clear  atrophic 
skin  Is  seen  after  a  cure  of  the  patches,  similar  to  very  tiiiu 
SCOT  tissue. 

Startin  j  has  reporter!  the  case  of  a  young  marrieil  woman 
with  a  well-marked  butterfly  patch  of  lupus  erythematosus, 
bright  red  in  color  and  acutely  inflamed.  Other  treatment 
having  proved  ineffectiv^e,  the  case  was  given  x-ray  exposures 
every  three  days  until  six  treatments  had  been  given,  the 
result  being  the  formation  of  a  healthy  looking  cicatrix. 

Jutassy  II  has  reported  the  cure  of  a  case  which  remained 
well  eighteen  months,  when  there  was  a  slight  recurrence. 

Schiff  and  Freund  **  have  reported  the  cure  of  a  case  of 
lupus  erythematosus  of  the  side  of  the  face,  in  which  there 
was  the  unintentional  production  of  an  alopecia  that  proved 
permanent.  This  thej'  very  reasonably  attribute  to  the  effect 
of  the  disease  rather  than  to  the  x-rays.  In  another  case  of 
Schiff 'stt  ^  patch  of  lupus  erythematosus  on  one  side  of  the 

♦Medical  Reconl,  1J)02,  Ixi,  p.  33. 

t  Brooklyn  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  xvi,  p.  S5. 

JFortschr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Riiiitgenstrahlen,  1901,  v,  p.  37. 

?  Lancet,  liK)l,  ii,  p.  144. 

IIFortsclir.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.   Rontjfenstrablen,  1900,  iii,  p.  119. 

**  Festscbrift  Neumann,  p.  805.  ft  Wieu.  med.  Presse,  1899,  xl,  p.  57. 
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face  was  cured  by  r-rays,  while  the  condition  of  the  patch  on 
the  other  !=;ide,  which  was  not  exposed,  was  not  affected.  The 
skin  after  the  dLsap{)earance  of  the  disease  was  entirely  smooth, 
and  even  aUoost  normal  in  appearance, 

Torok  and  Scheiri*  have  reported  two  eases  with  improve- 
ment. Scholt;?  t  states  that  in  lupus  erythematosus  he  has 
fj}3taLned  by  severe  exposures  followed  by  suix?rficial  necrosis^ 
results  very  satisfactory  from  a  cosmetic  point  of  view,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  relapses  ha^^e  occurred.  In  other 
cases  apparently  complete  cure  has  resulted  from  slight  expo- 
sures continued  for  months.  Sjogren  and  Sederhohn  t  and 
Grouven  §  are  of  similar  opinions. 

On  the  other  siile.  Hall- Ed  wards  ||  ha^s  rejiorted  a  case  of 
lupus  erythematosus  of  tlie  face  and  arm  in  a  girl  eighteen 
years  old,  in  which  the  patch  on  the  arm  was  given  one  exposure 
at  one  inch,  and  a  second  nine  da\'s  later.  An  x*ray  slough 
resulted  with  an  ulceration  which  healed  in  two  months.  The 
unexposed  disease  on  the  face  disapi>eared  sooner. 

Case  33, — I  have  had  under  treatment  for  four  months  one 
case  of  lupus  erythematosus — a  typical  safldle-^hajx^d  patch  on 
the  nose  ami  cheeks,  in  a  woman  thirty  years  old.  The  disease 
has  exlstetl  for  eiglit  years  ami  has  had  previous  x-ray  exposures 
which  were  carried  to  tlic  point  of  producing  an  acute  derma- 
titis without  effect  on  the  disease.  Under  x-ray  exposures 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  an  acute 
reaction  there  has  been  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
disease.  It  lias  gotten  ^jetter  than  it  has  been  in  many  years 
before.  The  skin  is  smooth,  without  elevation  or  sc^aling;  but 
there  Is  still  some  indiu-ation  at  certain  points  of  the  border, 
m  that  the  rlisease  is  not  yet  cured. 

With  a  disease  so  capricious  in  its  course  •;is  lujius  erytliema- 
tosu^  one  must  be  extremely  careful  in  drawing  any  cnnehisions 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  an\^  method  of  treatment^  and  it  Is  impossible 
with  our  short  experience  with  x-rays  in  this  disease  to  form 

*Wieti.  lurct.  WocUens.,  Um.  lii,  p.  HIT, 
t  Art'lu  f.  tN?rnj.  n.  Syph.,  Ifl02,  Mx,  p.  431, 
JFortsclir.  a.  U.  Hub.  d.  Ilout^enstralilen,  nxu,  l\%  p,  145 
i  Dtfut.  med.  WtK-lH^ns.,  1001,  xxvu.  V.  B..  p.  119, 
IIEdmhiirjth  Merl.  Jorir.,  IWK),  xlix,  p.  VAU. 
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a  definite  opinion  as  to  their  value.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, from  our  present  experience  that  x-rays  will  prove  an 
addition  to  the  measures  at  our  command  in  the  treatment  of 
lupus  erythematosus.  Certainly  the  reports  which  we  have 
show  better  and  more  constant  results  than  are  gotten  by  any 
other  method  of  treating  this  extremely  capricious  disease. 
It  is  probable  that  some  cases  will  not  be  affected  by  them, 
and  surely  relapses  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  must 
be  expected.  But  even  granting  this,  there  Is  still  a  chance 
of  the  method  proving  an  advance  in  treatment.  Bearing  in 
mind  other  methods  of  treating  lupus  erythematosus  and  our 
experience  in  the  treatment  with  x-rays  of  other  chronic  in- 
flammatory processes  in  the  skin,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
method  of  using  x-rays  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  erythematosus 
that  will  be  most  efficient  is  the  use  of  exposures  of  weak  inten- 
sity, which  may  be  kept  below  the  point  of  causing  an  acute 
reaction.  In  my  opinion  these  mild  exposures  should  be  tried 
first,  and  intense  exposures  resorted  to  only  when  the  weaker 
ones  have  persistently  failed. 

Prurigo  and  Urticaria  Pigmentosa. — It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  diseases, 
reports  upon  the  treatment  with  x-rays  of  prurigo  and  urticaria 
pigmentosa. 

Halin  *  reports  tlie  euro  of  a  case  of  pruri<i:().  without  tho  induo- 
tion  of  any  reaction.  The  formation  of  nrxhilos  and  the  itcliin.2; 
ceased  alto^otlior  except  in  tliose  places  not  directly  reached 
by  the  j-rays.  On  the  other  hand.  Scholtz  t  reports  that  in 
a  case  of  prurigo  treated  by  j-ray  exposures,  no  ciTect  was  seen. 

Tr)r(')k  and  Schein  X  have  reported  the  successful  treatment 
of  urticaria  pi<j:nientosa  which  was  oxposc^l  to  .r-rays  with  the 
production  of  an  acutc^  dcM-niatitis.  With  the  subsidence  of 
this  reaction  the  skin  over  the  wholc^  area  became  darkly  })i^- 
niented  and  the  urticarial  niarkintrs  disapjK'ared,  and  could  not 
be  made  to  reaj)|)ear  by  mechanical  irritation.  The  pit]cnienta- 
tion  finally  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

*  F<uts<]ir.  a.  <1.  (m'Ii.  <1.  LNint-iciisiralilen,  11M)1,  v.  j».  '.)[). 
t  Arcliiv  1.  Dniii.  n.  Syj)!!..   liMl-J.  lix,  p.    \'2\. 
I  Wicn.  nu'd.  Wck-Ik'Ms.,   l!Ml-j.  lii.  p.  -MT. 
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TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  BY  X-RAYS. 


Lupus  Vulgaris. — The  treatment  of  lupas  \  ulgaris  by  exptBure 
to  a^-rays  was  the  first  use  of  that  agent  that  was  made  in  the 
treatment  of  cutaneous  disease.  It  had  previously  been  used 
by  Freund  in  the  removal  of  hair,  but  its  fin?t  application  to 
diseased  tissues  whb  in  lupus  \^ulgaris,  anil  the  first  intiination 
that  we  had  t)f  its  brilliant  therapeutic  possibilities  was  shown 
in  its  effect  in  removing  the  la^^ions  of  lupus.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  first  successful  use  of  radio therajjy  was  in  the 
same  disease  in  whicli  Finseii  had  had  such  notable  success  by 
the  use  of  phototherap3%  and  it  may  be  that  among  the  debts 
that  wo  owe  to  Finsen  is  to  he  included  the  fact  that  hLs  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  light  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  skin  rlis- 
eases  was  a  factor  in  suggesting  the  application  of  x-rays  in 
similar  conditions. 

The  LLse  of  x-rays  in  lupus  b,  I  think  it  may  lie  safely  said, 
an  ^tablbhed  method  of  treatment.  Many  writei's  have  given 
testimony  as  to  the  success  of  the  method  in  lupus.  Among 
those  who  have  done  valuabh^  work  in  this  field  may  lie  men- 
tioned especially  SchilT  ami  IVeuntl  *  Gfussniann  and  Schenkel,t 
Hahn  ami  Alix^i's-Schonberg.J  Kummel,§  in  Germany  and 
Austria;  ScholefieldJI  Holland**  Ilall-EdwarLb^tt  and  Star- 
tin,!  J  ^ri  England;  Jones, §§  Knox,||||  and  Greenleaf,***  in  the 

*Wien.  raed,  Wwhi^m.,  INSIH,  rlviit,  p,  imn. 
t  Fort<»chr,  a.  i\.  Geb.  d.  Rmit^eiistmlituii.  lRf>9.  n,  p.  121 
IMiixioh.  THttl.  Wi)chm«.,  19()U,  xlvii,  Jip.  284,  324,  3^3. 
MJX'h.  t.  kliiL  Vhiv..  1898,  Ivii.  p.  (kW. 
II  Brit.  .Me<L  Jour,.  UM»0,  i,  p,  mKl. 
•*  Liverpool  Med.-Chir   Jnui.,  l>*im,  xix,  p.  HI. 
ttE(lml>ur|£h  Mett.  Jour.,  IBCKI,  xlix.  p.  13I>. 

Jt  Ljintt^t,  IWI,  i\,  p.  144.  U  Phila.  Mt^.  Jour.,  IIMK),  v,  p.  m. 

111!  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Amoc,^  1900,  xxxv,  p.  1*210, 
♦«  Buffalo  Med.  .Tour.,  ISIOl,  xU,  p.  \m. 
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United  States.  The  first  report  of  the  successful  treatment  «if 
lupus  vulgaris  by  x-my^  in  tlie  UniUnl  States  was  the  very 
valuable  report  of  P.  M.  Jones,  of  Califomui,  Janunr)^, 
1900^  which  antedated  by  ten  months  any  other  scientific 
rei>ort  upon  this  subject  in  the  United  States.  T!ie  second  case 
reporteil  was  that  of  Knox,  in  November,  1000.  The  thinl 
case  was  Case  34  in  my  series,  which  was  re[x>rted  one  month 
later.  The  testimony  as  to  tlie  value  of  x-rays  in  lupus  \'ulgaria 
is  conclusive,  and  so  well  established  that  it  will  hardly  be 
necessari^  to  go  into  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  casies 
repf^rted. 

My  own  cases  are  typical  nf  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  in  lupus,  I  have  treated  four  successive  cas^  of 
lupus  vulgaris,  in  which  sufficient  time  has  passed  to  allow 
an  opinion  to  be  formed  a.s  to  the  pennanency  of  the  results. 

Case  34. — Mrs,  ,  aged   thirty-eightj   was  referred   to 

me  May  8,  1900,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Favill,  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
with  a  diagnosis  of  lupus  for  treatment  with  Rontgen  ra\^s. 
The  condition  at  tliat  time  is  shown  in  the  accompan>n!ig 
photograph  (Fig.  106).  The  extent  of  the  disease  on  the  left 
side  of  tlie  face  antl  the  neck  Ls  indicated  in  the  photograph. 
It  also  extended  over  nn  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  chin  and  up  on 
the  right  cheek  beyond  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  This  entire 
area  was  covered  with  lupous  ulcers  and  unhealthy  scars.  The 
ulcers  were  the  typical  flabby,  soft,  indolent  ulcers  of  lupus 
covered  with  reddish-brown  crusts.  The  scars  were  thick,  red, 
band-like,  and  very  disfiguring,  and  were  most  marked  under 
the  chin  ;  they  were  sufficiently  rigid  materially  to  interfere 
with  motion.  At  many  points  in  the  scars  there  were  recurrent 
ulcers.  Typical  '^  apple  jelly''  tubercles  of  lupus  w^ere  easily 
demonstrable  in  any  part  of  the  diseased  area.  The  point  of 
greatest  activity  of  the  lupus  was  an  area  with  a  diameter  of 
perhaps  two  inches  around  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth.  The 
ulcers  involved  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lii)s  at  this  point, 
but  no  lesions  were  found  within  the  buccal  cavity.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  tubercular  involvement  of  the  deeper  struc- 
tures. There  were  no  deep  sinuses  and  no  tubercular  glands. 
The  case  was,  in  short,  a  lupus  and  not  a  scrofuloderma. 
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The  disease  began,  the  patient  thinks,  about  four  years  ago 
in  nn  innocent-looking  ulcer  the  size  of  a  pea  on  the  neck, 
and  gnulually  spread  from  that  jwint.  The  disease,  however^ 
was  so  l.ienign  in  appearance  that  little  attention  was  given  it 
and  no  phy.sician  saw  it.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  existed 
some  time  before  it  attracte^l  notice.  The  case  had  had  no 
treatment  before  I  saw  it  except  the  application  of  salves, 
whicli  had  had  no  influence  on  it^  course.  It  had  steadily 
progressed  from  bad  in  worse,  ulcers  healing  at  tinies  or  new 
ones  appearing,  but  more  tissue  constantly  becoming  affected* 
At  the  time  the  patient  apijeared  for  treatment  her  general 
condition  was  con.siderably  run  down,  but  without  evidence 
of  other  disease  than  the  lupus.  There  was  no  indication  of 
tubercukr  iiivtOvement  of  the  lungs.  She  had  had  the  usual 
diseascR  of  childhood,  but  ha<i  had  no  serioa^  illness  except 
an  attack  of  appendicitis  about  five  years  ago.  She  has  never, 
within  her  memory ,  had  an  eruption  except  the  lupus.  As  a 
young  baby  she  Is  said  to  have  had  an  eruption  of  short  duration 
after  vaccination,  which  was  probably  an  imijetigo.  Her  father 
died  at  sixty -nine,  of  bladder  trouble.  Her  mother  Is  living, 
aged  sbcty,  but  has  been  blind  for  thirty  years  and  has  always 
been  ''scrofulous/'  She  has  a  brother  aged  twenty -six  and  a 
sister  aged  thirty- two,  both  in  gocHl  health.  A  brother  aged 
twenty-three  has  a  chronic  cqugh.  Several  brothers  and  sisters 
died  in  childhootL 

As  to  the  diagnosis,  the  presence  of  the  piithognomonic 
tubercles,  the  indolent  ulcers  with  soft  reddish  borders,  the 
thick  band'-like  scars  showing  recurrent  tul>ercles  and  ulcers, 
the  slow  course  and  painless  character  of  the  disease,  are  all 
characteristic  of  lupus  and  serve  to  differentiate  it  from  syphilid 
or  carcinoma.    That  the  disease  was  not  blastomycetic  derma- 

Ltitis,  which  sometimes  so  closely  resembles  lupus  clinically,  was 
shown  l>y  the  al>sence  of  blast o my cetes.  I  have  sections  made 
from  a  piece  of  tissue  taken  from  the  border  of  an  active  ulcer. 
These  sections  show  the  structure  of  tulierculous  tissue.  Tuber- 
cle bacilli  were  found  in  this  tissue  by  me,  and  inde]>endently 
in  other  sections  by  Dr.  Roehr^  of  the  Columbus  Laboratory. 
I  was  fortunate  in  having  the  case  seen  by  Dr*  H.  G.  Anthony, 
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professor  of  dermatology  in  the  Chicago  Polychnic,  when  it 
first  C5ame  to  me;  he  agreed  in  the  diagnosis  of  lupus. 

Treatment  by  exposure  to  x-rays  was  begun  on  May  8,  1900, 
and  was  continued  daily,  except  Sundays,  until  May  26.  By 
May  24  many  of  the  lesions  were  clearing  up  and  beginning 
to  heal.  May  26  the  exposed  surfaces  showed  some  reaction 
from  the  effects  of  the  rays ;  the  lupous  tubercles  were  brighter 
in  appearance  and  the  borders  of  the  ulcers  redder  and  swollen. 
The  changed  appearance  at  that  time  is  indicated  in  figure  107. 
Treatment  was  discontinued  until  June  4,  by  which  time  the 
reaction  had  almost  disappeared.  The  treatment  was  con- 
tinued from  June  4  until  June  21  daily  as  before,  when  con- 
siderable dermatitis  developed.  This  dermatitis  was  confined 
to  the  diseased  tissue  and  did  not  involve  the  surrounding 
healthy  skin  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  rays.  At  this 
time  the  ulcers  were  healing  rapidly.  The  treatment  was  dis- 
continued until  July  2,  when  reaction  had  entirely  disappeared 
and  almost  all  of  the  ulcers  w^ere  healed.  From  July  2  till 
August  10  the  treatments  were  continued,  not  daily,  but  with 
a  few  intermissions  of  three  or  four  days  as  the  condition  of 
the  face  indicated.  During  this  time  there  was  gradual  im- 
provement in  the  condition,  the  remaining  ulcers  healing. 
tuIxM"clos  being  absorbed,  and  the  entire  surfaee  becoming 
covered  with  healthy  seal's. 

By  tlie  hitter  part  of  July  the  left  side  of  the  faee  showed 
few  traees  of  the  disease.  The  diseases  1  area  on  the  right  side, 
however,  whieh  from  the  manner  of  making  exposures  had 
reeeived  less  of  the  efTeets  of  the  rays  than  the  left,  still  showed 
lupous  nodules  and  open  uleers.  Aeeordingly,  additional  ex- 
posures were  I)egun  directly  over  this  area  on  July  30  and 
continued  daily  in  a  niaxinnnn  amount  until  August  10.  Under 
these  extra  exposures  the  lesions  innnediately  began  to  improve, 
and  by  August  10  had  entirc^ly  heahvl.  This  observation,  whieh 
is  l)ut  eonfirniatory  of  similar  observations  made  l)y  SehitT 
and  by  Jones,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  positive 
eff(vt  of  the  rays. 

On  August  10  treatment  was  diseontinued,  Ixn-ause  of  my 
going  away.     At  that  time  the  only  evidence  of  lupus  that   1 
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could  find  was  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  wlicre  there  wiis 
fitill  a  focus  of  disease.  On  Septeniber  13  the  patient  returned; 
there  was  then  no  evidence  of  disease  at  any  pomt  excejit  ut 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  where  the  tul)ereles  persisted.  Treat- 
ment was  resumed  with  exposures  over  the  left  angle  of  the 
mouth.  September  20  the  tubercles  on  the  upper  lip  were 
breaking  down  ami  an  elliptical  ulcer  the  s^ize  of  a  little  finger- 
nail had  develojxjil,  which  within  the  next  few  days  began 
to  heal.  On  October  2  F^ome  erythema  o\'er  the  exposed  area 
had  develoijed  and  trejitment  was  given  up  until  October  S. 
By  October  S  the  last  lesion  had  disapix'ared.  From  October 
8  to  November  8  the  patient  had  ilaily  exposures  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chin  and  pn  the  neck  under  the  chin.  These  expo- 
sures w*ere  continued  for  "two  reasons;  (1)  the  old  keloifldike 
scftrs  had  shown  uniier  the  exposures  great  improvement  in 
fiexibilityj  softness,  and  color,  and  it  was  tlesired  to  carrj^ 
this  effect  as  far  as  possible;  (2)  to  destroy  any  concealed  lesions 
still  present.  Since  October  8,  1900,  no  evidence  of  ilisease 
has  been  demonstrable.  The  results  of  the  treatment  are 
indicated  in  a  photograph  (Y'lg.  108)  taken  November  10,  190L 
There  remained  no  evidences  of  the  disease  except  the  scars. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  character  of  the  scars.  The  only 
thick  ones  left  are  those  which  w*ere  in  existence  before  the 
treatment  began,  and  they  have  become  less  prom  men t,  much 
softer,  and  more  pliable.  The  scars  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  ulcers  present  when  treatment  began  are  soft,  thin, 
flexible,  and  white,  and  are  as  healthy  looking  as  they  could 
possibly  be.  At  the  beginning  the  scars  on  the  neck  interferetl 
verj^  considerably  with  motion  ;  now  they  interfere  scarceh'  at 
all  The  last  exposure  given  thi^  patient  was  January  12,  1901, 
and  she  remains  well  at  the  present  time,  tw^enty-three  months 
later. 

Case  35. — Girl,  aged  eighteen,  referred  to  me  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Oehsner  of  the  University  of  Illinois  with  a  diagnosis  of  lupus, 
for  treatment  with  j-rays.  Tliis  ^vjis  a  typical  lupus  of  the  nose, 
invoI\'ing  tip,  ala?,  and  septum.  The  disease  began  four  years 
ago  on  the  tip  of  the  ncxse  and  gratlually  spread  in  spite  of 
persistent  treatment.    The  patient  had  been  under  Dn  Ochsner's 
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treatment  for  two  and  a  half  months,  and  during  this  titne 
the  condition  had  greatly  improved.  The  photograph  (Fig, 
109)  jshows  very  well  the  Cf)ndition  at  the  time  she  came  under 
my  care.  The  **ntire  tip  of  the  nose  and  ala'*  were  a  mass  of 
reddish-brown,  soft,  friable,  apple-jelly,  lupous  tissue.  The 
middle  half  was  ulcerating  and  scarred.  The  disea*se  had  also 
in  vol  veil  the  nmeous  membrane  of  the  nasal  orifices. 

I^^xposures  were  begmi  on  October  1,  1900,  and  were  given 
ahnost  daily  until  December  20. 

With  the  exception  of  a  reddening,  sharply  confined  to  the 
lupous  area,  which  occurred  after  thirty  sitting?^,  there  was  no 
chrnige  hi  the  con  tli  lion  until  the  mid  tile  of  December,  when 
consideraI>le  redness  developed  in  the  lupous  tissue  and  slight 
rednei5s  in  the  suiTounding  healthy  jmrt  which  hail  been  ex- 
posed. v\fl  the  lesions  had  proved  (juite  intnietablej  exposures 
were  continued  until  ten  more  were  given.  On  Decemt>er  20,  after 
sixty-four  exposures,  treatment  was  stopfietl  on  account  of  derma- 
titis and  temlernessof  the  exposed  surfaces;  on  Deceml>er  28,  with- 
out further  rxf.Misurea,  a  not  very  tense  bulla,  the  size  of  a  thumb- 
nail,  developed  on  the  tip  of  the  nosep  where  the  efifect  of  the 
light  had  lieen  greatest.  This  was  accominmied  by  t^ntiemess 
and  shght  pain.  AVitliin  ri  vvof-k  rnrsst  of  the  dr^rmatitis  suIh 
sided,  the  bulla  ruptured,  and  at  its  site  there  showed  a  very 
suj^erficial  ulceration.  This  bled  easily,  was  quite  painless  after 
a  few  days,  and  was  covered  with  a  superficial  necrotic  mem- 
brane. Its  border's  rapidly  contracted,  and  on  Januarj^  20  it 
had  entirely  healed.  With  the  healing  of  this  surface  almost 
all  traces  of  lupus  disappeared.  There  was  left  only  a  sus- 
picious area,  the  size  of  a  little  finger-nail,  on  the  right  ala; 
to  remove  this,  exposures  were  given,  at  from  one  to  two  days' 
interval,  during  February  and  March.  After  thirty  sittings 
this  spot  on  the  ala  of  the  nose  became  red  and  swollen,  and 
these  manifestations  were  quickly  followed  by  a  very  remarkable 
softening  of  the  lesion,  so  that  it  felt  as  soft  as  a  flaccid  bulla, 
without,  however,  any  suspicion  of  a  separation  of  the  epidermis 
occurring.  The  redness  and  softening  were  quickly  followed  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  last  suspicious  area.  I>om  the  begm- 
ning  of  treatment  up  to  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
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last  lesioni  March  16,  1901,  she  had  ninety-five  sittings,  extend- 
ing over  a  fjeriod  of  six  months.  For  two  months  alter  the 
disapi^ea ranee  of  the  last  lesion  she  has  had  irregular  expr>sures 
as  a  precaution.  The  result  of  treatment  is  shown  in  the 
photograph  {Fig.  110).  She  has  had  no  treatment  since  May  1, 
1901,  and  there  hiLs  been  no  recurrence. 

The  result  from  a  cosmetic  standpoint  is^  I  believe^  as  perfect 
as  can  possibly  be  expected.  There  is  some  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  nose,  but  aside  from  this  there  m  no  deformity. 
There  is  entire  absence  of  scarring  in  all  of  the  areas  treated 
by  this  method  ;  the  only  scars  are  those  on  the  upi)er  lip 
resulting  from  ulcers  which  healed  before  this  treatment  was 
begun.     The  skin  is  soft,  pliable,  ami  natural  in  apjiearance. 

Case  36. — Lupus  hy[)ertrophicus     Mrs. ,  aged  thirty- 

eiglit,  fifteen  years  married,  was  referreii  to  me  in  March,  1901, 
by  Dr.  A,  E.  Matthaei.  She  had  never  had  a  serious  iUness 
except  ^esioal  calculus  and  cystitis  seven  years  ago,  which 
were  reIie\Td  by  operation^  and  had  never  hatl  any  sort  of 
skin  eruption,  except  the  one  on  her  chin.  Her  history  gave 
no  suspicion  of  syphilis.  She  had  four  healthy  ehihlren  living 
and  hail  hail  one  miscarriage  of  a  healtliy  fetus  i between  the 
thint  and  fourth  months.  Her  fanuly  history  w^as  without  sig- 
nificance, except  that  her  father  died  at  the  age  of  fort^'-ntne 
of  chronic  lung  trouble.  The  patient  was  sparely  built,  and 
not  \Tr\*  \'ignrous  looking,  but  there  was  no  organic  disease. 

When  she  came  to  me,  in  March,  1901,  there  were  two  hyi>er- 
trujjhic  patches,  one  on  the  tip  of  tlie  chin,  the  other  under 
the  chin,  as  shown  in  figure  111.  These  consisted  of  closely 
set  groups  of  waxy,  glistening,  almost  translucent  tuljercles 
which  at  a  distance  looked  ^^ry  like  patches  of  zoster.  The 
first  patch  to  develop,  the  one  under  tlie  cljin,  a|>i>eared  about 
seven  years  ago  as  a  pinhead-sized  lesion,  around  which  other 
lesions  gratlually  developed.  This  patch  was  cut  out,  but  the 
disease  recurred  uj  the  scar,  and  two  years  later  the  group  of 
lesions  apj^eared  on  the  tip  of  the  chin.  Since  tliat  tinje  the  dis- 
ease has  persisteii  in  spite  of  treatment  and  grailually  increased 
to  the  condition  shown  in  figure  111.  The  scar  in  the  center 
of  the  patch  under  the  chin,  resulting  from  the  previous  opera- 
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tions,  produced  a  similarity  in  appearance  to  syphilis  which  was 
confusing. 

The  case  was  first  shown  by  me  in  March,  1901,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Dermatological  Society,  as  a  case  of  hypertrophic 
lupus.  There  was  then  a  difference  of  opinion  between  hyper- 
trophic lupus  and  tubercular  syphilide.  The  case  was  afterv\'ard 
shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Dermatological  Associa- 
tion, where  most  of  the  members,  I  believe,  agreed  in  the 
diagnosis  of  hypertrophic  lupus.  The  microscopic  findings  were 
not  conclusive,  and  in  order  to  exclude  syphilis,  the  case  was 
for  two  and  a  half  months  put  under  full  doses  of  iodides  and 
mercury  and  mercurial  ointment  locally.  This  treatment  had 
no  effect. 

After  the  failure  of  mixed  treatment,  the  case  was  put  under 
daily  x-ray  exposures  in  June,  19C1.  The  effect  was  not  prompt, 
but  after  two  months  considerable  erythema  was  produced 
which  was  accompanied  by  marked  shrinkage  of  the  lesions. 
The  exposures  were  continued  until  August  26,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acute  dermatitis,  and  by  this  time  the  tubercles 
had  shrunken  until  the  surface  was  flat.  The  dermatitis  was, 
curiously  enough,  confined  sharply  to  the  diseased  area. 

The  patient  has  been  well  since  September,  1901,  but  had 
prophylactic  exposures  at  intervals  until  March,  1902.  There  is 
no  scarrin<;  on  the  tip  of  the  chin  and  very  little  under  the 
chin  frig.  112). 

Case  37. — Trained  nurse,  aged  forty-one.  with  a  very  severe 
lupus  vulgaris  of  at  least  twenty-five  years'  duration.  She  had 
been  persistently  treated,  and  in  Oetoher,  lSi)S,  the  diseased 
area  was  removed  and  a  plastic  opfM'ation  done  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nose  and  of  the  central  part  of  the  fare.  The  disease 
recurred  in  tin*  sear  and  has  since  in\'ol\'ed  the  nose  and  all 
of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  nose  has  heen  almost  entirely 
ilestroyed  since  tiic^  reeurrene(\  This  ease  was  under  treatment 
more  or  less  continuously  from  Xov(Mnl)(n\  1900.  until  April. 
1902,  and  during  this  time  tin*  disease^  not  only  did  not  spread, 
but  the  area  involved  was  considerably  diminisiied.  At  no 
time.  howe\-er.  did  tin*  improv(Mnent  approximate  a  eur(\  In 
April.    1902,    she    was    unavoidably    compelled    to   discontinue 
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treatment,  and  since  that  time  she  writ^  me  she  has  grown 
very  much  worse.  Thl^  case  must  Ix?  regardctl  as  a  failure, 
Thp  part  of  the  face  restored  by  the  plastic  oi>eration  was 
extremely  suJ5ceptil>le  to  x-rays  and  tlie  health^v  tissue  seemed 
unable  to  cope  with  the  lupous  foci  in  the  way  in  which  it 
has  done  in  the  other  cases.  The  result  in  this  case  is  similar 
to  results  with  ultra- \'iolot  rays  roportetl  by  Finsen  in  cases 
where  the  disease  has  recurred  after  plastic  operation. 

Cose  38. — Woman ^  aged  thirty-five,  with  lupus  vulgaris  of 
twenty  years'  duration.  At  the  time  of  coming  under  treat- 
ment there  was  lupus  of  the  cheekfs  and  nose,  of  the  back  of 
the  right  hand,  and  the  back  of  the  right  elliow.  The  area 
on  the  face  consisted  of  old  scar  tis.*5ue,  filled  with  apple -jelly 
tubercles,  but  without  ulceration.  Wliile  the  disease  had 
existed  for  a  long  time,  there  had  been  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  destruction  of  tissue.  There  was  an  ulcerating  area 
of  lupus  almost  covering  the  back  of  the  right  hand.  There 
was  a  similar  ulcerating  lupous  lesion,  IJ  by  2|  inches,  on 
the  back  of  the  elbow.  Between  May  10  and  September  11 
the  patient  hafl  48  exposures  over  the  face  with  the  proiluction 
of  slight  dermatitis  on  two  occai^ioiLs.  The  face  had  gradually 
improved  {luring  tlie  treatment^  until  on  December  1  the  change 
is  very  marked.  The  redness  has  entireh'  disappeared  and  the 
scars  are  white  and  soft,  but  there  still  remain  numerous  {mle 
tubercles  in  the  skin  representing  previous  typical  appkv-jelly 
tubercles,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  face  is  free  from 
disease.  The  back  of  the  right  elhow  was  given  fifteen  expo- 
sures during  .Augii-st  and  Septemlier  with  the  develojmient  of 
a  rather  acute  denimtitis^  on  the  subsiilence  of  which  the 
disease  entirely  disappeared  and  left  a  healthy  scar.  At  the 
same  time  the  back  of  the  right  hand  wbb  given  fifteen  expo- 
sures, which  resulted  in  an  acute  weeping  dermatitis.  Since  the 
di.sappearance  of  this  the  hand  also  has  been  free  from  evidence 
of  lupiLS.  At  the  present  time,  DecemUT  1,  the  hand  and 
elbow  may  be  said  to  be  symptomatically  cured,  and  while 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  face,  which  has  been  treated 
less  vigorousl}^,  the  improvement  Is  so  great  that  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  successful  result  will  be  attained 
there  also. 
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The  results  in  Cases  34,  35,  and  36  are  as  good  as  can  possibly 
be  hoped  for  by  any  method.  There  has  been  no  destruction 
of  healthy  tissue  in  getting  rid  of  the  disease,  and  less  scarring 
could  not  possibly  remain  after  any  lesions  as  extensive  as 
these  were.  The  scars  are  white,  soft,  and  pliable,  and  indeed 
in  Cases  35  and  36  are  hardly  to  be  called  scars  at  all.  As  to 
the  permanency  of  the  results,  Case  34  has  been  well  twenty- 
seven  months,  Case  35  twenty-one  months,  and  Case  36  fifteen 
months. 

As  said  before,  these  cases  are  typical  of  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  by  other  workers,  and  they  can  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  treatment  of  lupus.  No 
other  method  of  treating  lupus  has  ever  shown  anything  like 
as  good  results  except  Finsen's  method  with  ultra-violet  light. 
Between  the  results  obtained  by  these  two  methods  there  is, 
I  am  convinced,  no  room  for  choice.  Both  give  excellent 
results,  both  show  scarring  of  exactly  the  same  character,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  has  any  advantage 
over  the  other  as  regards  the  permanency  of  the  results.  Per- 
haps radiotherapy  Ls  a  quicker  method  of  curing  these  cases 
than  phototherapy,  but  with  the  improved  lamps  now  in  use 
the  length  of  time  required  for  treatment  by  Finsen's  method 
has  been  much  reduced,  so  that  it  approximates  the  time 
required  for  treating  these  cases  by  x-ra}'s. 

The  length  of  time  required  in  treating  those  cases  probably 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  vigor  with  which  the 
treatment  is  carried  out.  Cases  are  reported  in  wliicli  a  few 
strong  treatments  scattered  over  several  weeks  have  proved 
sufficient.  In  my  cases  the  length  of  treatment  before  the 
disease  dlsappcv^red  in  Case  34  was  five  months;  in  Case  35, 
five  months;  in  Case  3G,  four  months.  It  is  doul)tful  if  any- 
thing is  gained  l)y  trying  to  shorten  the  time  of  treatment 
and  treating  thes(^  patients  so  vigorously  as  to  i)ro(luce  a  marked 
reaction  in  the  skin.  The  logical  course  to  i)ursiie  is  to  get 
uj)  a  sufiicient  reaction  to  caus(^  degeneration  of  the  diseased 
tissue  without  destructive  effect  upon  the  healthy  stroma.  In 
Case  34  in  my  series  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  cause  more 
than  the  faintest  ervthema.     In  Case  35  most  of  the  disease 
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disappeared  witliout  the  production  of  more  than  a  moderate 
dry  dermatiti?i,  but  to  get  ritl  of  the  hist  lesion  it  was  found 
necessary  to  carry  the  reaction  to  the  point  of  protJucing  a 
l>ulla.  In  Case  36  the  reaction  wa.s  carrietl  to  the  point  of 
producing  an  acute  dermatitis  on  several  occasions. 

Upon  this  point  Scholtz  *  has  observed  that  *' neither  that 
method  of  treatment  which  avoids  any  inflammatory  react ion^ 
nor  that  in  which  a  severe  reaction  is  produced,  can  l>e  said 
to  be  the  best  for  all  cases  of  lupus ;  nowhere  is  the  personal 
application  of  treatnient  a  more  necessary  consideration  than 
with  x-ra}'S-  Our  observations  have  shown  that  energetic 
treatment  leading  to  superficial  excoriation  and  necrosifi  is 
more  effective  than  sUght  exposure.  The  process  of  heahng — 
molecutar  destruction  of  the  tubercles,  reactive  inflammation, 
replacement  of  the  lupous  tissue  by  new  connective  tissues- 
is  much  the  same  whether  exposures  be  severe  or  sHght.  But 
in  the  former  case  the  reaction  is  more  active  and  the  proems 
penetrates?  more  deeply.  Choice  between  these  two  methods 
must  depend  on  the  severity  of  the  lupus,  on  its  locality,  anti 
on  the  convenience  of  the  patient,'*  He  further  adds  that 
in  very  superficial  cases  they  sought  to  avoid  serious  x-ray 
dermatitis,  producing  only  a  slight  redness.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  their  cases,  however,  were  severe,  and  in  these  they  pro- 
duced superficial  necrf>sb  through  intense  exposures.  In  such 
cases  they  found  that  the  sores  protluced  caused  very  little  jxiin, 
were  easily  hamlled^  healed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  their  scars  were 
soft  and  smooth,  and  the  cosmetic  result  not  appreciably  worse 
than  wlien  the  treatment  was  less  vigorously  carried  out.  They 
always  undertook  to  avoid  deep  necrosis,  but  their  exjx'rlence 
led  them  to  believe  that  there  was  no  reason  to  l>e\vare  of  a 
superficial  necrosis.  In  my  cases  I  have  ne\"er  found  it  neces^ 
sary  to  carry  the  reaction  to  the  point  of  producing  e\-en  a  sui:jer- 
ficial  necrosis,  and  I  sec  nothing  that  would  be  attained  by  such 
reliction  that  could  not  as  well  be  attained  by  the  simple  produc- 
tion of  an  acute  weeping  dermatitis.  I  believe  the  best  method 
of  procedure  in  all  these  cases  Ls  first  to  see  if  the  results  cannot 
be  obtained  by  producing  a  moderate  reaction,  and  only  aft-er 

*  Arch,  f.  Derm.  u.  Sjph.,  1909,  \\x,  p.  421. 
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this  fails  to  resort  to  radical  exposurcj^-  It  certainly  is  not 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  cause  ulceration  t^f  the  lupous  tuber- 
cles in  order  to  get  rid  of  thenL 

Schiff  and  Freund  *  railed  attention  to  the  s^hrmking  without 
ulceration  of  the  lupous  tul>ercle.s,  and  this  observation  has 
been  confirmed  by  numerous  writers.  In  none  of  my  cas^ 
have  I  seen  a  lesion  disap])ear  by  ulceration.  They  shrink, 
lase  their  color^  and  disapj>ear,  leaving  a  healthy  looking  scar, 
or  no  scar,  without  breaking  <Uwn. 

There  \b  univei-sai  testimony  as  to  the  cosmetic  excellence 
of  the  scars  from  this  method  of  treating  lupus,  jtist  as  from 
the  treatment  by  Fhisen's  method.  The  scars  are  stift,  white^ 
and  pliable,  and  show  none  of  the  keloid-like  character  that 
we  have  been  accustometl  to  see  in  lujxius  scars  heretofore. 
Moreover,  the  scars  left  by  lupus  which  hai?  disapi>eared  spon- 
taneously or  under  other  methods  of  treatment  have  in  many 
casc*s  been  found  to  show  marked  improvement  after  expt^ure 
to  j*-ra\TSi.  This  i-  well  illustrahHl  in  the  very  great  improve- 
ment m  the  ])liability  and  thickness  of  the  scars  of  the  neck 
in  Cjise  34  of  my  s^Tien. 

In  my  cases  the  only  otiier  treatment  that  the  patients  have 
had  lias  bf*en  sur;rieal  elerinrmr?^;^.  Tliis  is  in  accord  with  the 
reports  of  most  other  observers,  who  have  agreed  that  the 
x-rays  have  proved  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  other  local 
treatment.  When  one  rememters  how  trying  the  usual  methods 
of  treatment  are,  the  fact  that  their  aid  is  not  necessary  does 
not  appear  as  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  treatment  of 
lupus  by  radiotherapy. 

Tuberculous  Ulcers  and  Scrofuloderma. — In  tuberculous  ulcers 
and  in  scrofuloderma,  using  that  term  to  describe  the  diseased 
conditions  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  tubercular  glands  and  other  deei)-seated  foci  of 
tuberculosis,  there  arc  good  grounds  for  the  use  of  j-rays,  but 
as  yet  the  literature  contains  little  upon  the  subject. 

Lortet  and  Genoud  f  have  reported  their  findings  in  eight 
guinea-pigs  inoculated  in  the  inguinal  region  with  tuberculosis. 

*Wien.  klin.  Wofhens.,  IIKK),  xiii,  p.  827. 
fSemaine  iiied.,  IHJMJ,  xvi.  p.  2(i(>. 
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Of  these,  three  that  hail  r*ray  exposures  after  inoculation  did 
not  develop  tuberculosis,  wliile  in  the  five  other  pigs,  which  were 
not  exposed  to  x-rays,  tuberculous  ulcers  developed  at  the  points 
of  inoculation, 

Miihsani  "^  concluiled,  so  long  ago  as  1898,  from  experiments 
on  guinea-pigs,  that  x-rays,  while  exercising  no  mfluence  on 
general  tuberculosis,  restrained  local  tuberculosis  to  a  point 
where  its  action  was  very  slight, 

Williams  t  has  reported  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  dorsal ' 
surface  of  the  foot  treated  by  x-ra3's,  in  which  there  w^as  a 
microscopic  diagnosis  of  tul>erculosis.  Tlie  lesion  invoh^ed  the 
dorsum  of  the  fourth  anil  fifth  toes  and  the  contiguous  surface- 
Under  ten  exposures  to  x-rays,  var}ung  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  length,  the  pain  entirely  ceased  and  the  growth 
in  great  part  disap[3eared. 

Bagge  J  has  rei>orted  an  extensive  ulcerating  tuberculous 
lesion  extending  from  the  front  of  a  man's  ch^t  around  under 
the  axilla  to  the  back,  which  had  de\^eloiiod  from  a  burn  infected 
by  tuberculosis  and  hail  remained  unhealed  for  seventeen 
years.  The  area  was  treated  by  x-ray  exposures,  and  in  three 
weeks  the  entire  surface  healed. 

Case  39,-1  have  treated  one  ulcer  of  the  leg,  probably  tubercu- 
lous.   Mrs. ,  aged  twenty-five,  referred  to  me  by  Dr,  William 

Cuthbertson,  of  Chicago,  with  a  tuberculous  tilcer  on  the  back 
of  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  four  inches  in  vertical  diameter 
and  two  in  traasverse,  and  quite  deep.  This  ulcer  hail  i)er- 
sis  ted  for  ten  months  in  spite  of  most  \4gorous  treatment- 
The  patient  was  run  down  physicall}^  but  had  no  evidence 
of  tul>erculosig  elsewhere.  She  was  put  un^ler  x-ray  expo- 
sures August,  1901,  and  these  were  contuiued  daily  for  two 
months,  and  after  that  irregularly  until  December  23,  1001, 
At  the  end  of  two  wrecks  the  l^ion  began  to  clear  up  and  show 
healthy  granulations.  In  two  weeks  more  it  was  reduced  to 
one-half  its  previous  size,  and  by  November  1,  1901,  was  entirely 
healed   with  a  healthy   looking  scar.     During   this  time   the 

*Deut*  iivttK  W^o(*heua,,  1p^9S,  xsn%  p.  715. 

t  ''Thr  Kiinr^fu  iCay^  in  Medicine  and  Sur^pry/'  p.  6Ht2. 

iFortochr*  ii.  d.  Geb.  d.  R6nt|j:enstmhJeiij  1899,  lii,  p.  218. 
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patient  was  on  crutches,  but  used  the  leg  slightly.  In  March, 
1902,  the  disease  recurred  in  the  scar^  and  at  the  present  time 
is,  I  belie vi%  as  extensive  as  it  ever  was,  although  she  has  been 
having  some  j-ray  Gxposures. 

Sjogren  and  Sederholm  *  have  reported,  under  the  title  of 
tu!>erculides  or  scrofulotlermaj  five  cases  which  ha\'e  showTi 
improvement  without  entire  cure  under  j-ray  exposures. 
These  cases,  however,  are  not  the  cases  usually  cla^^sed  under 
scrofuloderma,  but  are  cases  showing  cyanotic  nodular  lesions 
on  the  extremities  in  scrofulous  subject^s,  and  are  usually  em- 
braced under  the  title  scrofulides  or  tuberculidas.  They  are 
hardly  entitled  to  weight  in  considering  the  effect  of  j*rays 
on  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  until  we  know  more  of  their  essential 
character  than  is  kno^^ii  at  present, 

Williams  f  refers  to  two  causes  of  tul)€rculous  sinuses  of  the 
neckj  of  which  Dr.  F.  ^L  Briggs  has  given  him  a  personal  rejiort, 
that  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  treatment  with  r-ra\'s. 
One  case,  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  had  a  long-standing  sui>- 
purating  adenitis  of  the  cervical  glands,  which  had  resisted 
operative  treatment,  for  eight  months.  There  was  one  Binus 
opening  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  The  case  wa-s  put  unil^r 
x-ray  t  rent  merit,  nnA  ^fter  six  exposures  the  opfmini:  on  nnr^ 
side  had  closed,  and  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  dis- 
charge from  that  on  the  other  side.  At  the  time  of  report  the 
patient  was  still  under  treatment. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy  eight  years  old  who  had  a 
freely  discharging  sinus  on  one  side  of  the  neck  of  nineteen 
months'  duration  in  spite  of  constant  treatment.  After  two 
x-ray  exposures  the  sinus  stopped  discharging,  and  it  had  not 
reopened  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

Case  40. — I  have  treated  one  case  of  scrofuloderma  with 
cervical  adenitis,  referred  to  me  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Ochsner,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  This  patient,  a  girl  twenty-four 
years  old,  had  had  several  operations  for  tuberculous  glands 
on  either  side  of  the  neck  and  in  either  axilla.  The  last  opera- 
tion was  November  5,  1901,  when  a  mass  of  tuberculous  glands 

♦Fortschr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Ront^enstrahlen,  1901,  iv,  p.  145. 
t  "The  Kontgen  Rays  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  p.  664. 
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was  removed  from  the  right  axilla  and  a  small  fluctuating 
mass  from  the  neck  below  the  right  mastoid  process.  The 
wound  in  the  neck  refused  to  heal,  and  on  November  21,  1901^ 
when  she  Avas  referred  to  me  for  x-ray  treatment,  there  was 
a  deep  sinus  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  the  tissues  pre* 
sented  the  usual  apj^earance  of  Fcrofuloclernia.  The  scar  tissue 
on  both  si<Jes  of  the  neck  was  unhealthy  looking,  dense  and 
inelastic,  and  there  were  several  suspicious  indurated  masses 
on  either  side.  From  November,  1901,  to  March,  1902,  she 
had  30  exposures,  when  the  sinus  healed  and  the  scar  tissue 
in  everj^  way  took  on  a  much  more  satisfacton-  api>earanee. 
Since  that  time  she  has  had  exposures  at  average  intervals  of 
a  week  and  the  improvement  has  remained.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  that  the  case  is  entirely  cui^d,  but  there  are  no  sinuses 
or  evidences  of  adenitis,  the  scar  tissue  in  the  neck  is  healthy 
looking,  and  much  softer  and  more  pliable  than  at  the  begin- 
ning of  treatment.  In  y\qw  of  the  previous  history  of  the  case 
and  its  com)  it  ion  at  the  time  of  the  hegiiming  of  treatment 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  of  the  marked  benefit  derived  from 
the  treatment.    The  patient  still  has  exposures  once  a  week. 

Tuberculous  Vesical  Fistula. — I  have  treated  one  vesical  fistula 
opening  upon  the  riglit  buttock,  resulting  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  deep  urethra  anil  bladder,  in  a  man  aged  forty,  referrcil 
to  me  by  Dr,  T,  A,  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  This 
patient  had  sixty  jr-ray  exposures  between  April  25  anti  August 
1,  1902.  The  reaction  was  carrier!  to  the  point  of  producing 
pigmentation  and  slight  dermatitis  on  several  occasions.  The 
induration,  which  was  quite  marked  about  the  fistula  at  the 
beginning  of  treatment,  became  unquestionably  very  much  less, 
but  aside  from  that  there  was  little  improvement  and  the 
patient  discontinued  treatment. 

Tuberculous  Glands. — There  is  reason  to  think  that  a  very 
general  attempt  is  being  made  at  the  treatment  of  tuberculous 
cervical  adenitis  !>y  x-rays,  but  there  is  as  yet  little  literature 
upon  the  subject. 

Williams  *  states  that  enlarged  cervical  glands,  even  when 
*  **The  Rontgieii  Eaya  in  Medieme  and  Sui^gery,'^  p*  674, 
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of  great  size,  respond  surprisingly  well  to  treatment  by  i:-ra}^s^ 
but  reports  no  easels. 

In  a  i;)ersnnal  communication  to  the  writer  Dr.  H.  A,  Bren- 
necke^  of  Aurora^  Ill.i  has  reported  the  entire  disappearance 
of  a  \^ry  lai^e  mass  of  cer\'ical  glands  in  the  neck  of  a  girl 
fifteen  years  old,  whom  I  saw  with  him  before  the  beginning 
of  treatment. 

In  addition  to  Case  40,  referred  to  above,  under  scrofuloderma 
treated  by  me,  I  have  treated  the  following  eases  of  tuberculous 
glands  of  the  neck : 

Case  41. — Miss   ,  aged   seventeen,   with    tuberculous 

family  history.     One  tuberculous  gland  was   removed  June, 

>0L    At  the  time  she  came  to  me  for  treiitment  there  was 

gland  the  size  of  a  fin>ert  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  two 
'  inches  above  the  cla\"icle.  On  the  right  side  there  was  a  group 
of  paink^s  glancb  five  or  six  in  number,  the  smallest  the  size 
of  a  split  pea,  the  largest  the  si^e  of  a  fil]>ert.  Between  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  March  28^  1902,  she  received  twenty  exposures 
over  these  glands  on  either  side,  with  the  production  at  one 
time  of  an  acute  dermatitis.  In  this  time  there  was  certainly 
decided  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  glands,  but  the  patient 
wa?i  careless  of  treatment  and  disecmtinued  it  without  relief. 

Case  42. — Man,  aged  twenty-five,  who  two  years  before  had 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  tuberculous  glands  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck.  At  the  tune  of  coming  for  treatment,  June, 
1902,  there  was  a  gland  the  size  of  an  olive  at  the  upper  border 
on  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle.  After  15  exposures  in  two 
months  dermatitis  developed,  since  the  subsidence  of  which 
exposures  have  been  given  at  one  period  to  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing a  dermatitis  again,  and  since  that  time  at  intervals  of 
a  week.  After  the  development  of  the  first  dernuititis  the  gland 
broke  down  and  its  contents  were  evacuated  by  an  incision. 
Under  subsequent  exposures  the  cavity  filled  up  with  healthy 
granulations  and  a  healthy  scar  formed.  The  case  is  still  having 
occasional  x-ray  exposures. 

Case  43. — Miss ,  aged  thirty,  with  tuberculous  ghmds 

of  the  neck,  of  several  years'  duration.  At  the  time  of  coming 
to  me  for  treatment  there  was  a  mass  of  non-fluctuating  glands 
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on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  a;?  large  as  a  fist :  on  the  left  side 
a  number  of  glands  as  large  as  a  filbert.  The  patient's  general 
health  has  run  down  cousiderabl)^  during  the  past  year,  when 
the  disease  has  been  at  its  worst.  At  the  time  of  coming  muier 
treatment  she  was  fifteen  pounds  below  her  weight  of  a  year 
before.  This  patient  has  been  under  a:-ray  exposures  at  intervals 
from  June  19  to  November  1,  with  the  production  of  pig- 
mentation and  erj'thenia  on  several  occasions.  During  this 
time  the  glands  have  decreased  decidedly  and  become  nmch 
softer,  and  the  circumference  of  the  neck  has  decreasetl  an  inch^ 
but  on  neither  side  have  the  glands  as  yet  disappeared. 

Case  44. — Girl,  aged  twenty,  with  tuberculous  cervical  adenitis 
of  several  years'  duration.  There  was  a  dense  hard  ma^  of 
glands  as  large  as  a  fist  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  a 
mass  little  smaller  on  the  left  siile.  Between  May  27  and  July 
28,  1902,  she  had  almost  daily  exposures  on  either  side  of  the 
neck.  Then  erythema  developed  and  exjxisures  were  discon- 
tinued for  a  month.  Betw^een  September  2  and  No\^ember  1  she 
had  forty  expasures.  On  several  occasions  a  slight  dermatitis 
has  been  produced  which  has  promptly  disap]jcared  on  re^^t. 
There  has  been  distinct  improvement  in  this  case.  The  swelling 
of  the  neck  has  very  nearlj'  disappeared.  The  right  side  of  tlie 
neck  is  of  ahnost  normal  contour^  but  still  shows  a  number  of 
fairly  hard  nodules,  the  largest  the  sixe  of  a  small  filbert.  The 
left  side  shows  slight  swelling  just  Ijelow  the  ear,  due  to  a  soft 
mass  the  size  of  an  almond  kernel. 

Tuberculosis  of  Larynx. — The  ase  of  J-rays  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  larynx  is  also  being  trieil  quite  extensively,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  but  nothing  definite  upon  the  subject  hiis  as  yet  been 
reported,  Ra%'illet  *  lias  reported  benefit  in  one  case  of  tuber- 
culous larj^ngitis  while  imder  x-ray  exposures. 

Tuberculosis  of  Joints,  ^Leigh  f  has  n^|  jorted  a  case  of  tube  re  u* 
losis  of  the  elbow-joint  which  was  considered  to  require  oi^eration 
but  was  exposed  two  or  three  times  weekl}^  for  two  horn's  to 
x-rays.  *Aiter  six  exposures  the  inflammation  disappeared  com- 
pletely and  there  has  been  no  recurrence  in  eighteen  months. 

*  Revne  de  \a  Tiil>erciilof«,  April,  1397* 
t  AmmcuD  X-iuy  Jaur.,  11^99,  iv,  p.  559. 
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Tuberculosis  of  Genito-urmary  Tract. ^The  method  deserves  a 
trial  in  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinan'  tracts — particularly  in 
cruses  in  %vhich  little  is  to  be  expectetl  of  surgery, — but  there 
are  as  yet  no  reports  in  the  literature  upon  this  subject. 

In  all  of  these  foroLs  nf  tuberculosis, — tuterculous  sinuses  and 
ulcers^  tuberculous  adenitis,  tuberculosis  nf  larynx,  and  tubercu- 
losis of  joints,— there  k  enough  grounrl  for  hoping  for  some 
bt*nefit  to  justify  a  thorough  trial  of  the  method,  since  the  cases 
are  otherwise  so  difficult  of  relief.  In  tuberculous  glands  of 
the  neck  the  metliod  ik  in  my  opinion  entitled  to  a  very  thorough 
tri:il  before  oi>eration,  particularly  in  view  of  the  radical  char- 
acter of  operations  necessary  in  the^e  cases  and,  even  with  .^uch 
operations^  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  results.  In  tuber- 
culfjsis  of  the  larynx  anti  nf  the  joint.s  the  method  offers  sufficient 
grounds  for  expecting  benefit  to  warrant  its  use  as  an  auxiliiiry 
to  other  treatment. 

Abdominal  Tuberculosis.— Scholtsi  *  and  Muhsam  f  have  ron- 
eluded,  inde|K*ndently,  from  exjDerimental  infjculatinn  of  tul>ercu^ 
losls  in  guinea-pigs,  that  j-rays  have  no  effect  on  general  tubercu- 

On  the  other  hand,  Ausset  and  Bwlart  $  have  reported  two 

girl  with  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis,  with  ascites  and  casea- 
tion, which  was  presented  to  the  Society  de  M^decine  du  Nord 
in  1898.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  at  treatment  in  various 
ways,  including  laparotomy,  the  patient  was  relieved  by  x-ray 
exposures,  and  has  remained  cured  for  eighteen  months.  They 
later  presented  the  case  of  a  girl  four  years  old  with  chronic 
tuberculous  peritonitis.  Several  members  of  the  society  con- 
curred in  the  diagnosis.  The  case  showed  all  the  classical 
symptoms;  circumference  of  the  abdomen  64.5  cm.,  liver  three 
fingers  below  the  costal  line.  By  exploratory^  puncture  a  gram 
of  clear  brown  fluid  was  withdrawal.  She  was  given  x-ray 
sittings  each  second  day  for  fifty-five  days,  at  first  for  eight 
minutes,  with  the  tube  at  25  cm.  from  the  abdomen,  later  for 

♦Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph.,  1902,  lix,  p.  78. 
t  Deut.  med.  Wochena.,  189H,  xxiv,  p.  715. 
t  Echo  mtKlicale  du  Nord,  1S99,  iii,  p.  (104. 
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fiftean  minutes  with  the  tube  at  15  cm.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  the  circumference  of  the  aMomen  began  to  diminish;  on 
the  fifty-fifth  day  it -was  56  cm.  and  all  liquid  had  disappeareiL 
The  sittings  being  interrupted  for  two  months,  the  circumference 
increased  to  59  cm.  The  sittings  were  then  resumed  for  five 
weeks  and  the  case  dismissed  with  abdominal  circumference  56 
cnLy  no  ascites  J  fiver  two  fingei-s  below  the  costal  line,  and 
weight  increased  from  16.5  k.  to  19  k.  The  patient  had  aliso- 
lutcly  no  treatment  other  than  x-ray  exposures,  and  only  her 
custonjary  diet. 

In  personal  communications  to  the  \\Titerj  Professors  Frank 
Billings  and  Henry  B,  Favill,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  have 
reported  their  use  of  x-rays  in  conjunction  with  other  treatment, 
including  rest,  in  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis;  in  these  cases 
there  has  been  marked  improvement^  but  how  nmch  of  it  is 
attributable  to  the  use  of  x-rays  they  think  it  is  impossible  to 
say. 

Case  45.^1  have  used  x-ray  exposures  in  one  case  of  chronic 
mesenteric  tuberculosis  of  a  not  severe  type,  in  a  child  eight 
years  old,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  L.  L.  McArthur,  of  Chicago. 
In  this  case  the  exposures  were  continued  daily  from  May  7 
to  June  14,  1902.  A  \'ery  hard  tube  was  used  and  the  surface 
protected  by  an  alimiinum  screen.  Exposures  were  kept  at  a 
point  which  caused  decided  pigmentation  of  the  skin  without 
demiatitis,  June  14  the  exposures  were  discontinued  and  the 
child  taken  to  the  country.  Four  months  after  discontinuing 
treatnir^nt  Dr.  Mc Arthur  and  Dr,  Frank  Billings  reported  that 
the  masses  were  unquestionably  diitiinished  in  size,  but  whether 
this  is  attributable  to  the  sunnner  outing  or  to  the  x-rays,  or 
to  both,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — Some  attempt  has  been  made  at 
the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tulierculosis  with  x-rays,  but  without 
results  that  are  con  vine  hig.  Bergonie  and  Mongour,  quoted  by 
Dollinger,*  state  that  in  two  cases  al  acute  pulmonary*  tubercu- 
losis in  wefi -nourished  individuals,  reduced  in  strength  by 
alcoholic  excesses,  no  results  were  obtained  by  exposure  to 
x-rays.     In  one  case  of  slow  puhnonary  tuberculasis  there  was 

*Fortecjhr.  a.  tl.  Geb.  i1.  EBntgenstrahleii,  1S9S,  U,  p.  70* 
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no  effect.  In  a  second  case  there  occurred  rapid  impmvement 
of  the  general  condition  without  change  in  the  local  condition. 
In  a  third  case  there  was  local  and  general  improvement  for 
a  month,  wlieii  there  wiis  a  severe  attack  of  indigestion  followed 
by  aggravation  of  the  di5?ease. 

Rudis-Jicinsky  *  ha*s  used  jr-rays  as  an  adju\^ant  to  other 
treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculopiis»  and  reports  that  ''from 
nineteen  selected  cases,  in  one  year,  one  died  from  intestinal 
tuberculosis,  four  proved  complete  failures  and  the  rest  were 
doing  comparatively  well/* 

Reports  of  other  ca^ses  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  treated  by 
jt-rays  have  been  made  by  Gilman.f  Burdick^  and  Sinapius^f 

On  the  other  hand  Havas  |[  has  concludedj  on  what  seems 
insufficient  evidencCj  that  j-ray  exi)0sures  en  used  the  assumption 
of  virulence  by  a  latent  tiibfTculu^is. 

There  is  perhaps  some  ground  for  hoping  for  benefit  from 
the  use  of  jr-rays  as  nn  auxiliary  to  othrr  treatment  in  puhnonary 
and  abdominal  tulJorculosiH.  It  1?^  not  t>eyond  reason  that 
throwing  x-rays  day  af t(^r  day  through  the  thorax  or  the  abdo- 
men might  be  of  ser\nce  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of 
these  parts.  And  since  the  treatment  can  he  carried  out  without 
danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  witliout  interfering 
with  approved  methods  of  treatment,  it  would  seem  that  the 
method  is  worthy  of  trial.  It  certainly  does  not  hold  out 
sufficient  hopes  of  relief  to  warrant  its  use  at  the  expense  of 
residence  in  a  bad  climate,  or  abandonment  of  better  tried 
measures.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  ground  for  believing 
that  it  is  likely  to  increase  the  virulence  of  the  process. 

Syphilis. — Kiimmell  **  and  Hahn  and  Albers-Schonberg  ft 
have  each  reported  one  case  of  gummatous  syphilide,  mistaken 
for  lupus,  treated  unsuccessfully  by  x-rays.  In  both  cases  the 
fact  that  no  improvement  occurred  under  x-ray  exposures  led 
to  correct  diagnosis. 

*New  York  Med.  Jour.,  liK)l,  Ixxiii,  p.  304.     fClinique,  1897,  xviii,  p.  360. 

X  Am.  Electro-Therapeutic  and  X-ray  Era,  1902,  ii,  No.  3,  p.  1. 

'i  "The  Hcintgen  l^ys  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,''  p.  41 J^. 

II  Arch.  f.  Derni.  u.  Syph..  1900,  Festschrift  Kaposi,  p.  275. 

**  Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  1898,  Ivii,  p.  630. 

tt  Munch,  nied.  Wwhens.,  1900,  xlvii,  284,  324,  363. 
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I  have  exposed  cases  of  ulcerating  tubercular  syphilides  to 
j-rays  while  giving  at  the  .same  time  potassium  iodide.  All  of 
the  lesions,  of  course,  rapidly  cleaned  up  under  the  iodides, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  the  .r-rays  particularly 
influenced  the  result.  Syphilitic  ulcers  can  be  cleaned  up  like 
any  other  infected  ulcers  by  x-ray  exposures,  but  not  more 
quickly  than  they  can  lie  cleaned  up  by  the  usual  wet  dres^^in^. 
Indolent,  sluggish,  s?yphilitie  ulcers  eould  doubtless  be  given  the 
needed  stimulation  by  exposing  them  to  x-ra\^.  Perhaps  this 
could  be  better  done  in  certain  intractable  cases  b\^  j-ray  ex- 
posures than  b>'  the  ue^ual  methods  of  stimulation;  but  further 
than  this — and  this  is  not  an  important  role — it  is  doubtful 
if  x-rays  have  any  r61e  to  play  in  the  treatment  of  gummatoas 
syphilides.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  substitute  x-rays  for 
the  efficient  method  of  treating  these  lesions  that  we  already 
have, 

Leprosy.^-Sequeira  *  has  reported  a  case  of  tubercular  leprosy 
of  the  skin  which  has  shown  marked  improvement  under  x-rays, 
the  hard  nodules  softening  and  flattening  down. 

Allen  t  hm  been  treating  a  case  of  leprosy  with  x-rays  with 
perhaps  some  improvement. 

SchoIt2  J  reports  that  in  two  cases  of  leprosy  under  treatment 
with  x-rays  no  definite  results  have  as  yet  lx*en  obtained. 

Actinomycosis. — From  the  effect  in  similar  conditions  there 
is  good  reason  to  warrant  the  trial  of  x-rays  in  the  treatment 
of  actinomycosis,  but  there  are  no  reports  upon  the  subject 
in  the  literature. 

Blastomycetic  Dermatitis.  ^Tn  a  personal  communication 
Montgouiery  has  reported  that  he  and  Hyde  have  treated  some 
cases  of  l>lastomycosb  successfully  by  the  use  of  x-rays  locally, 
and  moderate  doges  of  potassium  ioflide  internally.  I  have 
treatetl  one  case  of  probable  Ijlastomycosis,  Case  142,  page 
532,  by  the  use  of  x-rays  and  tlie  internal  administration  t*f 
potassium  iodide  in  ten-grain  dt^es  three  times  daily.    This  case 

*Brtt.  Mpd.  Jtnir.,  1901,  u,  p,  a^L 

t  X.  Y.  St^iie.  Jour,  of  Med.,  Im2,  ii,  p.  17B. 
i  Atvlu  f,  r>fjnu.  u.  %pb.,  liKKi,  Jix,  p,  4^1. 
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was  a  complete  success,  but  the  diagnosis  is  not  conclusively 
established. 

Caac  45(K — I  have  under  treatment  at  present  one  case  of 
bias  torn  ycetic  dermatitis  involving  the  lower  eyelid,  which  is  a 
typical  begianiiig  case,  and  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  fully 
established.  Under  small  dases  of  potassium  iodide  three  times 
daily,  and  with  j-ray  exposures  to  the  point  of  producing  an 
erj^thema,  the  disease  has  almas t  but  not  quite  dLsappearecL 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  completely  satis- 
factory^ result  will  be  obtained.  The  patient  has  only  had 
small  dosas  of  potiissioiu  ioditle,  ten  grains  three  times  daily^ 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  \evy  great  impro\'e* 
ment.  The  condition  at  the  time  of  beginning  treatment  and  the 
changes  under  treatment  are  shown  in  figuros  113j  114,  and  115, 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CUTANEOUS  CARCINOMA. 


Carcinoma. — The  most  iniix>rtant  antl  the  most  startUng 
appHcation  which  has  been  made  of  x-rays  is  their  siiccesvsful 
use  in  some  maUgnant  disea^ses.  The  first  case  *  of  malignant 
disease  treated  by  x-rays  was  a  cutaneous  carcinoma — a  rodent 
ulcer — ^which  was  treated  by  Stenbeck.f  of  Stockholm,  and  dem- 
onstrated on  December  19»  1899.  Several  reports  upon  the 
use  of  x-rays  in  the  treatment  of  carcinoma  were  published 
during  the  subsequent  year,  and  the  method  began  to  attract 
attention.  During  the  last  eighteen  months  the  use  of  the 
method  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  diseases  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  until  now  it  is  being  given  the  widest 
trial.  It  is  accordingly  an  extremely  impoi^tant  matter  to 
determine  the  extent  and  the  limitations  of  use  of  x-rays  not 
only  in  carcinoma  but  in  other  malignant  diseases  as  well. 

The  number  of  recorded  cases  of  carcinoma  treated  by  x-rays 
is  surprisingly  large,  and  a  review  of  them  is  of  the  highast 
interest.  The  nuniber  of  my  successive  cases  of  carcinoma 
which  ha\^e  interest  upon  this  subject  and  which  I  have  to 
report  is  eighty-three. 

Cutaneous  Carcinoma  or  So-called  Epithelioma, — ^Many  writers 
have  reported  results  in  the  treatment  of  epithelioma.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned — in  America,  Johnson  and  Merrill.J 

*  lu  the  Bibliotheca  luijdicti,  AbtUeihnig  D  IT,  Heft  R,  1900^  Pr*  Maj^nns 
MiiikT,  in  his  article  '*  I)er  Eintinss  des  LicliU.'?*  «uf  cieJi  Haut  id  gt^undeni  uud 
krankeru  Xowtatidet*'  [ut*ntioiis  a  tsaBt  of  L'pitliulioii^a  tretiUHl  hy  the  j'-niys  by 
Sjugn^u,  Stenliket^k»  io  a  note  to  hia  nrticlo,  '' Eiti  Fall  von  TUutkri'Jis  geheiit 
d  u  rcb  Bt^iand  1  u  ng  m  i  t  Ron  t^censtralilcn  *  M  M  J  t tUtH  I  um{;u  n  aus  i  km  0  ren;Egi?b  iHen 
d.  Med.  n.  Cbtr.^  lOtiOj  vij  p.  147),  statei^j  that  this*  «■;!«' of  Sjogren's  was  ejcbi hi t<?d 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Swetlisli  Medical  R<>eiety,  Bee.  19,  IBOt^  not  yet  eure<l,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  (Stenbeok)  demonstrated  his  case  nired. 

tMittheilnnt^n  a.  d.  GrptizgeK  d.  Med,  u.  Chin,  1*XK>.  vi.  jk  347. 

t  PhihL  Med,  Jour,,  1900,  vi,  p.  1090.     American  iledieine,  190^,  iv%  p.  217. 
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Williams*  Bec!k,t  Rinehart.J  Morton, §  Hett,||  Hopkins,** 
Allen^tt  Duncan;}}  iii  England,  Taytor,§§  Ferguson J|||  Se- 
queira^*!  Start  in  ;*i  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Sten  beck  *| 
Sjogren  and  Sederholmr*l[  Scholtz^f* 

One  or  more  cases  syniptomatically  cured  have  been  reported 
by  Beckf}  one,  Taylor  t§  oiie^  Ferguson  t||  one,  Hett  J*  four, 
Rinehartjt  ff^ur*  Thin!  t§  two,  ScholtzJH  one,  Morton  J*  oiuv 
C.  \\\  -411en§t  three,  Sjogren  ami  Sederhohn  J  J  four,  Everett 
Smith  §11  one,  S.  .Ulen[|*  one,  Pfahler||t  three, 

Williams  has  reported  seven  cases  of  epithelioma  syniptomati- 
cally  cured  and  four  in  which  there  has  been  rapid  improvement, 

Sequeira  has  treated  forty-live  cases  of  epithelioma.  Accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  the  ulcers  heal  rapidly  and  ca^nties  fill 
up  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Difficulty  has  been  experienced 
with  hard  raised  edges,  antl  slight  and  ea.sil\'  treated  recurrences 
have  been  noticed.  In  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  this  methtxl 
pain  LS  relieved  antl  the  discharge  dried  up.  In  some  cases, 
ho^vever,  the  tumors  grow  rapidly  in  spite  of  expa^ures. 

Seabury  Allen  lias  mporled  three  cmvs  of  epithelionuii  all 
of  which  were  cured;  the  first,  of  the  nose  and  inner  canthuB 
of  the  eye;  the  second^  an  epithelioma  of  the  nose,  cheeks^ 
forehead,  and  around  the  er<^:  th^  third,  t\  ro^pnt  ulcpr. 

Beck  says,  in  commenting  upon  an  excellent  result  in  an 
epithelioma  of  the  eyelid  and  cheek,  that  he  still  regards  '*ex- 

***The  Rontgen  Rays  in  Mwlicine  and  Surgery,'  pp.  420,  655.  Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1901,  cxliv,  p.  329. 

tMed.  Record,  1902,  Ixi,  p.  83.  t  PhHa.  Metl.  Jour.,  1902,  ix,  p.  221. 

J  Med.  Record,  1902,  Ixi,  pp.  361,  801. 

II  Dominion  Med.  Monthly,  1902,  xiv,  p.  76. 

**Phila.  Med  Jour.,  1JK)2,  ix,  p.  676. 

ttN.  Y.  State  Jour,  of  Mini.,  1902,  ii,  p.  176. 

tt  Interstate  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  ix.  p.  531. 

U  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  ii,  p.  a'>3.         ||||  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1902,  i,  p.  265. 

*tBrit.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  ii,  851,  1901,  i,  p.  332. 

*t  Mittheil.  a.  d.  Grenzgeb.  d.  Med.  n.  Cliir.,  1900,  vi,  p.  347. 

*'i  Fortschr.  a.  d.  Geh  d.  Kontgenstrahlen,  1901,  iv,  p.  145. 

*||  Arch.  f.  Derm.  u.  Syph..  1902,  lix,  p.  421.  f*  IJincet,  1901,  ii,  p.  144. 

tJ  Loc.  cit.  t^  I^oc.  cit.  til  I>oc.  cit.  t*  L^-  ^it.  tt  Loc.  cit. 

t^Canjida  Lancet,  1902,  xxxv,  p.  526.  t||  Loc.  cit.  P  Loc.  cit. 

?t  Log.  cit.  U  1^'   f^it  ^11  Buffalo  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  xl,  p.  381. 

II*  Therapeutic  Gazette.  1902,  xxvi,  p.  145. 

lit  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonr.,  1002,  cxlvii,  p.  431. 
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tensive  removal  as  the  projjer  treatment.  The  Runtgen  rays, 
however,  should  he  considered  in  the  afteMreatment.'^ 

Duncan  has  reported  one  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  penis  in 
which  pain  and  du^charge  were  stopj^ed.  Otherwise  there  was 
no  effect, 

Sjogren  and  Sederholm  state  that  treatment  with  x-rays  is  of 
great  value  when  the  cancer  is  inoperable,  when  it  covers  a 
large  area,  or  when  patients  refuse  o|>eration, 

Sjt'gren  has  reported  four  epithelioma ta  successfully  treated 
^^'hich  iia^^e  hatl  no  recurrence  in  twelve,  nine,  eight,  and  six 
months  resijectively.  Sji'igren,*  in  another  article,  notes  that 
improA  enient  may  be  seen  before  the  appearance  of  reaction, 
but  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure  it  is  necessary  to  induce  a 
severe  reaction  producing  a  destruction  of  the  diseased  tissue. 

Sten beck's  original  case  was  a  rodent  ulcer  of  nine  years* 
duration  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  of  a  woman  seventy-tw^o 
years  old.  The  diagnosis  in  the  case  w^as  made  clinically,  but 
wa^  confirmed  by  Professor  Berg,  of  Stockholm.  Dail)'  sittings 
were  given  at  the  start  of  ten  to  tweh^e  minutes*  duration,  with 
moderately  strong  j-rays  and  with  the  tube  at  a  distance  of 
15  to  20  cm.  After  about  forty  sittings  the  ulcer  disappeared 
with  the  formation  of  a  healthy  scar,  Stenbeck  noted  in  this 
case  the  early  disappearance  of  discharge  from  the  ulcer  under 
x-rays  and  the  greater  resistance  to  the  ar-ra^'S  offered  by  the 
nodular  borders  of  the  lesion ^ — both  facts  which  have  been  con- 
firmed abundantly  since  that  time. 

Among  the  first  cases  reported  in  the  United  States  were 
those  of  Johnson  and  Merrill.  They  included  in  their  first 
report  three  cases  of  epithelioma  treated  by  this  metliod  with 
symptomatic  cures,  concerning  which  in  a  sul^sequent  report 
tw^o  years  later  they  were  able  to  giv^e  further  details.  The  first 
case,  an  epithelioma  one-half  inch  in  diameter  on  the  cheek, 
was  symptomatically  cured  in  October,  1899;  two  antl  a  half 
years  later  the  original  scar  remained  soft  and  healthy.  The 
second  case  was  an  epithelioma  of  the  nose  involving  the  septum 
which  w^as  cured  in  the  summer  of  10(W;  a  \*ear  later  there  w^is 
no  evidence  of  recurrence.    The  third  case,  a  small  epithelioma 

*  Fortsclir.  a.  d.  Geb.  d-  li&ntgeii^triihleu,  1901,  v,  p.  37, 
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on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  showed  no  sign  of  recurrence  two  years 
after  its  disappearance  under  x-rays.  They  also  reported  addi- 
tional cases,  making  a  list  of  sixteen  in  all.  Of  these  sixteen, 
ten  are  apparently  cured  and  four  show  improvement;  of  these 
four,  three  give  promise  of  ultimate  recovery  under  further 
treatment.  Two  cases  failed  to  derive  benefit  from  treatment 
other  than  relief  from  pain  and  decrease  of  discharge. 

I  have  treated  twenty-seven  successive  cases  of  epithelioma 
in  which  the  results  are  now  sufficiently  definite  to  make  them 
of  interest  in  this  connection.* 

Case  46. — Mrs.  ,  aged  sixty-eight,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr.  John  L.  Porter,  with  the  following  history,  most  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  records  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  ^^wart^'  appeared  in  the  right  supraclavicular  space 
and  gradually  increased  in  size.  Three  years  after  its  appear- 
ance the  surface  broke  down  and  an  ulcer  developed  which, 
after  two  years'  duration,  was  excised  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Murphy. 

The  disease  recurred  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  scar  and  en- 
larged until  1894,  when  she  came  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  It 
was  then  the  most  extensive  epithelioma  I  have  ever  seen, 
covering  almost  the  entire  upper  third  of  the  back,  and  extend- 
ing over  the  right  shoulder  to  the  clavicle.  I  fortunately  photo- 
graphed her  at  that  time. 

During  1894-9.")  she  was  in  St.  Luke's  Hos|)ital,  in  the  services 
of  l)rs.  John  K.  0\v(mi  and  L.  L.  McArthur,  where  vigorous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  e\tir])ate  the  diseased  tissues.  The  tumor 
was  destroyed  and  extensive  <;rafts  were  made,  so  tliat  the  disease 
area  over  the  bark  was  eonverled  into  scar  tissue,  most  of 
\vhich  remained  healthy.  The  disease  recurred  in  a  short  time, 
involving];  the  area  over  the  right  shoulder,  from  the  spine  of  the 
scapula  behind  to  a  ])()int  below  the  clavicle  in  front,  an  area 
covering  the  entire  up|)er  surface  of  the  shoulders. 

From  1894  until  1900  she  was  more  or  less  constantly  an 
out-patient  at  St.   Luke's,  and  for  the  last  two  years  it   was 

*  Several  of  tlirsi*  casi's  were  dciuoiistratrd  after  tieatinriit  )>«  f<»rr  tlie  Chicago 
Mtnlieal  S(KMetv,  February  *J(),  11)<>*J,  an<l  ('a-><'  U>  was  dniMHistrated  before  the 
American  I)ermat<)lo;!:i<^*al  Ass<HMati(m  June  1.  l!M»l.  It  may  be  a<l<le<l  that  my 
lupus  cii.ses  numbers  '.W  and  !>.">  were  demonstral*'*!  In^fore  tlie  Ameriean  Derma- 
tolo^^ical  As^-i4)c'iati<)n,  .lune  1,  1!H>1. 
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not  thought  feasible  to  make  any  further  attempt  at  extirpation 
of  the  growth.  The  extent  of  the  growth,  at  the  time  she 
presented  herself  for  treatment  with  x-rays^  January  15,  1901, 
is  shown  in  figure  llti,  .\s  shown  in  the  photographt  the  disease 
involved  the  greater  part  of  the  area  over  the  right  shoulder. 
The  largest  lesion  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
and  shoulder,  and  consisted  of  three  confluent  ulcers,  fonning 
in  all  an  ulcer  with  a  diameter  of  about  three  inches.  This 
was  a  typical  epitheliomatoas  ulcer  with  elevated,  rolled ^  hard, 
pearly  borders.  In  addition,  there  were  perhaps  twenty  other 
epithelioma  tons  ulcers,  varying  from  the  sijse  of  a  finger-nail 
to  that  of  a  small  i^ea,  around  and  posterior  to  the  large  ulcen 
Extending  over  the  front  of  the  shoulder  was  a  triangular  space 
with  the  ai)ex  below  the  clavicle»  which  contained  nuitierous 
small  epithehomata.  Some  of  these  were  ulcerating,  but  most 
of  them  were  intact  nodules. 

All  of  the  tissue  of  the  afTected  area  was  inflamed  and  indu- 
rated. There  was  no  evidence  of  involveoient  of  contiguous 
glands  or  of  the  underlying  tissue*  There  was  free  discharge 
from  the  ulcers  and  for  nmny  yearn  the  patient  had  suffered 
severe  pain.  Tissue  for  examination  was  excise<l  from  the  border 
of  the  large  ulcer  and  sections  of  this  tissue  presented  the  typical 
histological  picture  of  superficial  epithelioma  (Fig.  118),  The 
tissue  was  examined  for  blastomycetes,  which  were  absent. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Porter  I  obtained  a  section 
that  was  made  seven  years  ago.  This  section  abo  showed 
characteristic  structure  of  epithelioma. 

The  patient  was  put  imder  exposures  to  j-rays  on  January 
15,  1901,  and  had  almost  daily  sittings  until  February  14— 
eighteen  in  alL  Within  a  week  the  discharge  from  the  ulcers 
almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  patient  volunteered  the  state- 
ment that  her  shoulder  was  free  from  pain  and  that  she  was 
able  to  sleep  couifortably  for  the  fii-st  time  in  many  years. 
After  this  fii^t  week  there  was  practically  no  discharge  from 
the  ulcers,  and  almost  no  recurrence  of  pain.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  {lis charge  was  the  more  interesting  becaase  before 
the  patient  came  under  treatment  with  j-rays  she  had  been  a 
regular  attendant  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  out-patient  depart- 
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iiient.  where  her  shouliler  had  been  dresseiJ  as  often  as  neces- 
sary. 

On  Februan-  4  the  ulcers  were  decreasing  rapidly  in  size, 
and,  what  was  more  signitic-ant,  the  rolled  edges  were  shrinking. 
On  that  date  the  jxitit-nt  was  hurt  by  a  fall  and  was  not  able 
to  appear  for  further  exposures  until  March  13.  In  the  inter\-al 
she  was  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  where,  at  my  request,  the 
physicians  kindly  saw  that  no  change  in  the  local  treatment 
was  made  from  my  application  of  lx)ric  acid  va.selin. 

She  returned  for  treatment  on  March  13,  and  from  March  13 
to  May  4  she  had  twenty  sittings,  varying  from  daily  sittings 
to  sittings  at  intervals  of  from  four  to  five  days.  By  April 
5  the  evidences  of  epithelioma  were  limited  to  a  small  ulcer 
not  larger  than  a  little  finger-nail  at  the  site  of  the  preWous 
larger  ulcer,  and  to  two  rows  of  verj'  characteristic  nodules 
in  the  supraclavicular  space. 

Up  to  thL«5  time  the  exposures  had  always  been  made  so  that 
the  greatest  intensity  of  light  fell  on  the  shoulder,  and  the 
lesioas  over  the  clavicle,  therefore,  had  received  less  of  the  raj-s. 
After  April  5  the  upper  siu-face  of  the  shoulder,  which  had 
been  getting  exposures  of  fifteen  minutes,  was  given  exp>osures 
of  five  minutes,  and  the  lesions  over  the  clavicle  were  given 
direct  exposures  of  fifteen  minutes.  Within  five  days  after 
beginning  these  exposures  over  tlie  nodules  in  the  supracla- 
vicular space  a  very  remarkable  change  was  noticed  in  them. 
They  began  to  shrink  and  to  db?apix»ar  rai)idly.  By  April  16 — 
that  is,  after  ten  direct  exposures  of  fifteen  minutes  each — 
these  nodules  had  entirely  disai)[)eared.  They  were  absorl.)ed 
without  dermatitis  or  any  breaking-down.  Sittings  were  ilis- 
continued  on  A])ril  10,  as  the  shoulder  showed  sliglit  dermatitis. 
Hy  Ai)ril  21)  this  irritation  liad  entirely  disa])i>eared.  Between 
.\l)ril  29  and  May  8  the  small  ulcer  on  the  u])i)er  surface  of 
tlie  shoulder,  the  last  trace  of  epithelioma,  entirely  liealed.  Her 
conrlitionon  May  0  is  shown  by  the  ])hotogra])h  (Fig.  117). 

At  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  this  case  particular 
attention  was  called  to  the  scars,  which  were  of  the  excellent 
rosinetic  character  that  we  have  since  learned  to  exi)ect  after 
treatment  by  x-rays.     They  were  hardly  scars  at  all;  the  skin 
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was  smooth  and  soft  without  contracturei*  or  induration,  and 
showed  hardly  any  trace  of  the  previoui?  ulcers.  This  patient 
had  a  few  exposures  after  May,  1901,  but  never  enough  to 
have  any  effect. 

She  died  September  23,  1902,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident. 
She  was  a  very  feeble  old  woman ^  living  under  unfavorable 
cireumstnnees,  and  six  weeks  before  her  death  fell  from  a  high 
porcli  and  received  injuries  from  which  she  never  rallied.  There 
was  no  clinical  e%'idence  of  metastatic  carcinoma.  A  port  mor- 
tem was  not  allowed,  but  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  scar  tissue 
from  the  .shoulder  at  the  point,  and  the  only  point,  which 
looked  s  us  pic  10  as.  There  was  an  ulcer  the  size  of  a  pea,  which 
on  examination  showed  evidences  of  carcinoma.  This  small 
lesion  could  easily  have  been  handled  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment  or  b}'  x-rays.  The  report  of  this  case 
on  September  28,  1901,  was  the  third  report  of  carcinoma 
healed  by  x*rays  published  in  America,  and  w^as  up  to  that 
time,  I  believe,  the  most  extensive  carcinoma  treated  success- 
fully by  x-rays  that  had  been  reported  anywhere.  It  was 
reported  with  great  detail  becaase  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
it  was  extremely  important  to  establish  the  diagnosis  beyond 
question.  The  two  reports  preceding  tliis  case  were  those  of 
Smith  and  of  Johnson  and  Merrill  Smith  had  published, 
December  1,  1900,  a  case  of  rodent  ulcer  which  he  had  cured 
with  x-rays,  Johnson's  and  MerrilPs  article  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Case  47. — Mi^.  ,  aged  sixty-eight,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr.  Martin  F,  Engman,  of  St,  Loui^.  The  history  of  the  case 
is  as  follows:  Twelve  years  ago  a  small  nodule  developed  upon 
the  ala  nasi,  which  ulcerated  and  was  removed,  but  soon  re- 
curred. In  the  last  ten  years  the  lesion  has  been  treated  by 
ahnost  every  plan  short  of  complete  ablation  of  the  nose»  but 
always  with  prompt  recurrence.  In  the  summer  of  1900  she 
consulted  Dr.  Frank  Hartley,  of  New  York,  who  advised  a  plastic 
operation,  but  she  declineil  further  oi>erative  procedures. 

The  condition  at  ttie  time  she  l>egan  treatment  with  x-rays 
m  indicated  in  figure  119.  There  was  an  ulcer  occupying  almost 
the  entire  right  ala  nasi  and  spreading  down  on  the  clieek, 


a  similar  small  ulcer  was  on  the  left  ala,  and  between  the  two 
was  an  area  of  scar  tissue*  the  result  of  pre\ious  treatment. 
The  ulcers  were  typical  epitheliomata  in  appearance;  deep,  wnth 
rolled,  pearly  borders,  and  fed  by  numerous  dilated  capillaries- 
The  disease  was  evident  within  the  nostrils  and  the  walls  of 
the  nostrils  were  of  almost  paperj'  tliinness.  The  septum  was 
in\'olved  and  probably  also  the  nasal  bones.  The  ulcers  bled 
frequently  and  profusely  and  were  the  source  of  much  pain. 
Altogether  the  case  seemed,  both  to  Dr,  Engman  and  to  me, 
to  present  as  unfavorable  conditions  for  cure  as  possible. 

She  was  put  under  tlaily  exposures  to  j-rays  April  26,  1901. 
By  the  tenth  of  May  the  borders  of  the  ulcers  were  shrinking, 
some  healthy  epithelium  was  beginning  to  grow  out  from  the 
edges,  and  the  discharge  was  greatly  lessened.  B_v  June  5  the 
ulcer  on  the  left  side  of  the  nose  was  healed  with  a  healthy 
looking  scar.  By  the  middle  of  June  the  ulcer  on  the  right 
side  of  the  nose  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  wheat -grain.  This 
lesion  at  the  point  where  the  ala  nasi  was  perforated  was  ?;low 
to  heal,  and  the  treatments  were  carried  to  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing acute  dermatitis,  so  that  by  August  8  the  exposun^ 
were  stopped  on  this  account.  After  stopping  the  exposures 
the  dermatitis  increased  until  the  exposed  surface  was  denuded 
of  epidermis.  This  healed  in  about  ten  days,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  last  trace  of  the  ulcer  on  the  right  side  disappeared. 
In  December,  1901,  I  asked  Dr.  T.  Melville  Hardie,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  to  examine  her,  and  he  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  report : 

''The  general  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  septum  and  the  external  wall  of  the  nostril  is  that  charac- 
teristic of  atrophic  rhinitis.  The  membrane  is  in  nearly  every 
place  thinner  than  normal  and  there  are  numerous  spots  where 
there  is  present  a  slight  dried  oozing  of  blood,  which  follows 
the  removal  of  the  crusts  of  dried  mucus.  This  condition  is 
more  obvious  in  the  right  nostril,  but  this  is  the  case  partly 
because  of  the  partial  obstruction  in  the  left  nostril  caused 
by  a  deflection  and  ridge  of  the  septum. 

''The  right  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  smaller  than  normal, 
the  atrophy  having  extended  to  the  bone,  besides  affecting  the 
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mucous  membrane  covering  it.  The  anterior  end  of  the  middle 
turbinated  hotly  is  enlarged  and  the  mucous  membrane  co\'ering 
it  is  atrophic.  Careful  examination  discloses  no  iilceration  in 
the  nastril  and  no  infiltrati<.jn,  the  only  irregular  feature  of  the 
diseased  portion  being  the  over-retl  color  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  floor  and  the  inferior  turl>inated  body.  The  naso- 
pharynx also  exhibits  atrophy  of  its  mucous  membrane  and 
bleeds  when  the  crusts  of  dried  mucus  are  forcibly  disturi>ed.  ^* 

All  of  the  scar  tissue  has  remained  healthy,  and  the  only 
trace  of  disease  that  has  reap|)eared  was  a  little  mass  the  size 
of  a  pea  that  gradually  deveU»i>ed  above  the  scar  half  an  inch 
below  the  inner  canthus  of  the  right  eye.  This  was  very  hard 
and  attached  to  the  j^riosteum.  It  was  I'emoved  on  my  advice 
in  October,  1902^  and  was  found  to  contain  some  carcinomatous 
tissue.  The  condition  at  present  is  shown  in  figure  120.  The 
result  in  this  case  may  be  regarded,  I  lieliexT,  with  entire  satis- 
faction in  spite  of  the  small  recurrence.  Without  j*-rays  the 
chance  of  relief  was  very  remote  and  possible  only  at  the  expense 
of  a  disfiguring  operation.  With  x-rays  the  nose  has  been  saveil 
and  the  only  operation  necessary  reduced  to  one  of  minor 
character. 

Case  48. — Healthy  man,  agetl  thirty-eight.  In  Xovember  or 
Decemljer,  1!)00,  there  appeared  on  his  nose  at  the  sit-e  of  a 
previous  wart  an  indurateil  nodule  which  ulcerateil  and  spread 
rapidly.  In  May,  KK)1,  he  came  to  my  clinic  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  condition  at  that  time  is  shown 
in  figure  I2L  There  was  an  ulcer  involving  the  tip  of  the  nose 
the  size  of  a  five-cent- piece.  Sections  taken  from  the  borders 
of  the  ulcer  confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  epithelioma  (Fig.  123). 
It  was  an  epithelioma  situated  deep  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  showing  many  jiearls  and  ^rowin^  rapidly. 

He  was  put  under  x-ray  treatment  May  23,  liK)l,  and  was 
given  expasures  more  or  less  regularly  for  two  and  a  half  months. 
There  was  a  healthy  scar  by  Septend>er  15*  His  condition  at 
that  time  and  at  present  is  shown  in  figure  122. 

Case  49.^Healthy  man,  aged  seventy- three,  referred  to  me 
November  t5,  1901,  from  the  Illinois  Eye  and  12ar  Infirmary, 
for  treatment  of  the  ulcer  shown  in  figure  124.    This  was  a 
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sharply  punchetl-out  ulcer  in  the  right  nasal  furrow  the  size  of 
u  little  fingor-iiiiil^  with  raised,  waxy  borders  and  profuse  blocxl- 
supply  J  and  painfuL  The  dise-ase  began  about  two  ye-ars  ago 
in  a  warty  growth ^  which  bled  e^isily,  I  got  no  section  of  it, 
but  it  was  in  appearance  a  typical  epithelioma,  and  there  is 
iKJ  doubt  of  the  diagnosis.  The  result  after  three  months' 
treatment  is  show^u  in  tigure  125,  There  is  a  smooth,  soft,  white, 
healthy  looking  scar^  without  induration. 

Case  50. — Man,  aged  seventy-five,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 
Norval  IL  Pierce,  Surgeon  to  Illinois  Eye  and  Eiir  Infirmary, 
with  an  epithelioma  of  eleven  yean?'  duration.  It  involved  the 
auditory  canal  for  its  external  one-third,  and  the  entire  inner 
surface  of  the  concha,  and  had  spread  for  half  an  inch  upon  the 
cheek,  the  tragus  having  been  destroyed.  He  wa.?  put  under 
ir -ray  exposures  Xovember  5  and  tn?ated  daily  to  December  5, 

1901,  when  some  erythema  developed  ami  the  ulcer  began  to 
heal    The  sittings  were  neverthel^s  continued  to  January  25, 

1902,  when  them  develojDed  marked  congestion  and  later  a 
superficial  burn  of  the  exposed  area.  This  gradually  subsided, 
and  with  its  subsidence  the  ulc^r  healed.  Since  April,  1902, 
the  entire  site  of  the  epithelioma  hns  been  covered  with  healthy 
skin.  In  September,  1902^  a  small  notlule  appeared  in  the 
concha;  I  destroyetl  this  succe^fully  with  Bongard's  paste  and 
a  healthy  scar  quickly  formed. 

Case  51. — Mrs. ,  aged  sixty-one,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 

M.  F.  Engman,  of  St.  Louis.  About  twelve  years  ago  a  lesion 
developed  on  her  forehead  above  the  right  eye  which  was 
recognized  as  an  epithelioma.  Two  years  ago  it  had  developed 
into  an  ulcer  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  and  in  November,  1899, 
she  went  to  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Bull 
has  kindly  given  me  his  memoranda  of  the  case,  as  follows: 
**  Circular  ulcer  of  forehead  in  center  and  reaching  to  eyebrows 
as  large  as  fifty-cent-piece.  Edges  slightly  elevated  and  hardly 
movable.  This  appeared  first  ten  years  ago  as  an  indurated 
nodule  and  was  destroyed  by  caustics.  It  reappeared  and  was 
cut  out  three  times — the  last  time  four  years  ago.  At  operation 
[Dr.  Buirs]  the  ulcer,  with  a  wide  margin  of  skin,  was  removed 
and  the  raw  surface  covered  with  four  skin-grafts.     Healing  was 
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complete  in  three  weeks.  Dr.  Dun  ton  examined  the  tissue  re- 
moved and  pronounced  the  growth  an  epithelioma/*  After  Dr. 
Bull's  operation  the  scar  remained  heahhy  until  September, 
190 1^  when  two  small  ulcers  developed  io  the  border  of  the 
scar. 

When  she  came  under  my  eare^  November  14,  1901,  there 
was  on  the  forehead,  above  the  left  eyebrow,  a  healthy  looking 
scar  2  by  2  inches.  On  the  external  boixler  of  the  scar  there 
were  two  small  ulcers,  one  at  the  upper  outer  angle  the  size 
of  a  little  finger-nail,  the  other  at  the  lower  outer  angle  some- 
what smaller,  presenting  the  picture  of  typical  small  epithe- 
tiomata.  The  upjjer  half  of  the  inner  border  of  the  scar  was 
occupied  by  a  red  indurated  scaly  patch  an  inch  long  by  half 
an  inch  broad,  around  which  were  numerous  tlilated  capillaries. 
This  pr^ented  the  picture  of  an  inflamed  patch  of  senile  kera- 
tosis undergoing  degeneration  into  epithelioma. 

She  was  gi^^en  exposures  daily  over  the  patch  and  over  the 
ulcers  until  the  lesions  became  somewhat  inflamed,  and  after- 
ward the  dermatitis  was  kept  at  this  stage.  By  December  8, 
1901 » — approximately  a  month, — -the  ulcers  were  healed,  and 
by  January  8^two  months— the  induration  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared* The  skin  at  the  site  of  the  ulcers  is  smooth,  [per- 
fectly soft,  and  free  from  induration.  The  site  of  the  patch 
of  verruca  senilis  on  the  inner  border  of  the  scar  is  still  slightly 
red  as  a  result  of  the  exj>osures,  but  it  is  smooth  and  soft  and 
the  induration  has  entirely  disappeared.  There  has  been  no 
recurrence. 

Case  52. — Mrs. ^  aged  fifty,  with  an  epithelioma  of 

five  years'  duration  as  shown  in  photograph  (Fig.  126).  The 
disease  involved  an  area  on  the  sitle  of  the  nose  and  around 
the  inner  canthus  as  large  as  a  fifty-cent-piece.  There  were  two 
ulcers  in  the  area,  one  the  size  of  a  finger-nail  on  the  side  of 
the  nose,  the  other  half  that  size  at  the  inner  canthiLs,  The 
ulcers  were  sharply  excavated,  with  elevated,  rolled,  nodular 
borders,  and  around  them  the  tissue  was  indurated  and  waxy 
looking.  It  was  a  typical  small  rodent  ulcer,  such  as  is  often 
seen  in  this  location,  but  no  tissue  was  gotten  for  examination. 
The  result  March  1,  1902,  after  two  months  of  treatment,  is 
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ehown  in  figure  127.  There  m  practically  no  scarring;  the  skin 
is  white  and  smooth  and  there  is  no  induration.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  that  any  ulcer  had  existed.  The  Cixse  ill ust rales 
the  ease  with  which  lesions  about  the  eye  can  be  treated  with 
x-rays. 

Case  53. — Spare-built  man,  aged  thirty-five,  referred  to  me 
by  Dr.  T.  J.  Knudson,  from  St.  Luke's  Hospital  Eleven  years 
ago  a  small  nodule  appeared  on  the  right  cheek,  below  the 
eye,  which  gradually  increased  in  size  and  after  two  years 
ulcerated,  Tlie  lesion  was  treated  from  time  to  time  by  different 
sui'geons  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Four  years  ago 
he  was  admitted  to  Cook  County  Hospital  in  the  service  of 
Dr.  T.  A,  Davis.  Dr.  Davis  did  a  radical  operation,  removing 
the  ulcer  and  a  large  amount  of  the  surrounding  tissue  and 
restoring  tlie  lower  lid  by  an  extensive  plastic  operation.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  the  disease  recurred  in  the  scar  and  rapidly 
enlarged,  involving  the  orbit.  During  the  winter  of  1S99-19(XI 
he  was  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  tlie  service  of  Dr.  Charles 
Ailams.  The  db>ease  had  then  attained  such  an  extent  that  a 
raiiinal  operation  w^is  not  undertaken. 

^\"hen  lie  came  to  me^  the  diseai=^e  involved  the  entire  orbit, 
tliP  ii|t|ipr  fiTi'l  Inwpr  ]\'h,  i]\f^  si^l*^  of  thr*  tnHo,  eui-I  tlii=*  Hif^^'k. 
A  shrunken  atrophic  globe  remained,  which  was  retracted  deep 
in  the  orbit.  Before  undertaking  treatment  by  x-rays  Dr.  W.  H. 
Wilder  at  my  request  removed  the  eye  on  December  5.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  carcinoma  in  this  operation, 
and  on  December  14,  1901,  he  returned  for  x-ray  exposures. 
The  accompanying  photograph  (Fig.  128)  does  not  adequately 
show  the  condition  at  that  time.  A  microphotogniph  of  a 
section  of  the  tissue  taken  from  the  lower  lid  two  wrecks  later  is 
shown  in  figure  93,  page  267,  and  confirms  the  diagnosis  of  epi- 
thelioma. At  this  time  the  patient  was  suffering  exquisite  pain, 
which  had  not  been  relieved  by  removing  the  eye,  and  from 
anxiety,  pain,  and  loss  of  sleep  his  physical  condition  w^is  greatly 
reduced.  He  was  put  under  x-ray  treatment  December  14,  and 
had  almost  daily  sittings  to  January  27,  1902.  The  exposures 
were  carried  to  the  point  of  producing  erythema  and  shght  des- 
quamation, but  no  weeping.     Within  a  week  after  beginning 
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the  treatment  his  pain  had  ceased  and  the  discharge  began  to 
diminish.  After  that  time  the  impmvement  was  continuous. 
The  borders  and  the  nodules  gradually  shrank  and  the  ulcers 
became  smaller  and  finally  healed  over.  The  condition  just 
before  healing  became  complete  is  shown  in  figui'e  129.  The 
patient  was  free  from  pain  practically  from  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment  and  entirely  regained  his  health  and  spirits. 
March  1,  1902,  this  patient  disappeared,  and  waa  not  seen 
again  imtil  August  G,  1902^  when  he  appeared  with  a  round 
ulcer  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  |  of  an  inch  deep  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  This  has  been  vigorously  exposed  and  is 
now  greatly  impro\iKl, 

Ca^se  54. — Woman,  aged  forty,  with  a  superficial  epitheUonia 
on  the  ciieek  an  inch  below  the  right  eye.  The  lesion  had 
appeared  three  years  before  and  gradually  enlarged.  At  the 
time  she  came  under  treatment  there  was  a  superficial  lesion 
the  size  of  a  thumb-nail,  consisting  of  scar  tissue  resulting  from 
previous  application  of  caustics  and  a  ]>eriphery  of  indurated 
nodules  supplied  by  numerous  dilated  blood-vessels.  She  re- 
ceived twelve  x-ray  ex}X)sures  between  February  24  and  March 
8,  1902,  each  at  a  distance  of  5  cm.  and  of  fifteen  minutes' 
duration.  On  March  8  an  acute  dermatitis  developed,  which 
disappeared  by  March  31.  With  its  disappearance  all  of  the 
nodules  entirel}'  disapjieared  Eight  months  later  the  scar 
remained  smooth  an<l  healthy. 

Case  55, — Man,  aged  forty-one,  referred  to  me  by  Dr,  Edmund 
Pinchonj  of  Chicago,  with  an  epithelioma  on  the  tip  and  ala 
of  the  nose  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  began  in  1883  as  an  indu- 
rated nodule,  which  soon  formed  a  small  ulcer.  This  grew  very 
slowly  and  in  1893  had  reached  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  It 
was  then  cauterized,  and  healed,  but  recurred  in  about  a  year. 
The  second  ulcer  was  excised  by  Dr.  Christian  Fenger^  and 
after  nine  months  recurred*  At  the  time  of  coming  under 
observation  there  was  an  ulcer  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
with  rolled  indurated  edges  situated  on  the  left  ala  nasi.  The 
diagnosis  of  carcinoma  was  confirmed  microscopically.  The 
ulcer  was  situated  at  the  border  of  a  sear  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  occupying  the  entire  tip  of  the  nose,  the  result  of  the 
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previous  operation.  The  area  wa^s  given  thirteen  exposures  at  a 
distance  of  5  cnu  and  of  fifteen  minute^s'  duration  each  between 
March  12  and  April  25,  1902.  On  April  14,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  any  marked  erythema^  the  ulcer  had  healed  with  a 
healthy  scar,  and  eight  months  later  remains  we  IK 

Case  56. — Woman,  a^d  sixty-five,  with  an  epithelioma  the 
eize  of  a  split  pea  on  the  forehead.  This  was  exposed  to  x-rays 
to  the  point  of  producing  an  acute  dry  dermatitis,  with  the 
disappearance  of  which  the  lesion  disappeared  Iea\^ing  an  almost 
imperceptible  white  scar.  This  case  has  been  well  since  March 
29,  1902,  eight  months, 

Ccu^e  57. — Man,  aged  forty-five,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
West  CO  tt,  of  Chiciigo.  Three  years  ago  a  mole  about  the  size 
of  half  a  wheat-grain,  which  he  had  always  hatl  on  the  lower 
left  eyelid,  became  indurated  and  then  idcerated,  and  in  spite 
of  treatment  uix)n  several  occa^sions  with  caustic  pistes  gradually 
increased.  At  the  time  that  he  came  under  m>'  care  the  disease 
had  spread  until  it  involved  the  entire  lid.  Tlie  palpebral  border 
was  destroyed  throughout  its  full  extent,  and  along  the  Ihie  of 
juncture  between  the  skin  and  the  mucoas  membrane  there 
was  a  string  of  characteristic  hard  waxy  noiiules.  There  were 
several  tubercles  also  involving  the  juncture  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  conjunctiva,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  cornea 
from  the  nearest  nodules  was  very  short.  In  this  case  great 
care  was  taken  in  giving  the  exposures  to  avoid  striking  the 
eye.  A  mask  was  made  to  cover  the  whole  face  and  shaped 
to  the  curve  of  the  eye  with  a  crescent-shaped  opening  in  it 
to  correspond  to  the  area  to  be  exposed.  The  diseased  border 
was  pulled  as  far  down  as  possible,  but  owing  to  the  attachment 
to  the  conjunctiva  this  manoeu\Te  was  of  little  effect.  The  ex- 
posures were  also  given  slightly  from  above  to  avoid  striking 
the  conjunctiva.  Between  April  3  and  May  7,  1902,  he  received 
thirty  exposures  at  an  average  distance  of  8  cm.  and  of  an 
average  length  of  seven  and  a  half  minutes.  On  May  7  it  was 
noted  that  "there  is  some  irritation  of  the  lower  lid,  but  no 
conjunctivitis.  Nodules  shrinking."  On  May  16  I  made  a 
further  note:  *' Irritation  practically  gone.  Nodules  on  lower 
lid  considerably  smaller.''    On  May  16  exposures  of  similar 
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length  and  intensity  were  renewed  and  given  daily  until  May 
31,  when,  on  account  of  slight  conjunctivitis,  they  were  stopped. 
This  conjunctivitis  was  verj^  sHght  and  rapidly  disappeared, 
and  the  exposures  were  renewed  on  June  9  and  given  daily 
until  July  2.  On  July  2  the  lid  became  red  and  congested 
and  exposure  was  stopped.  The  low^er  quadrant  of  the  con- 
junctiva was  slightly  injected  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
By  this  time  the  border  of  the  lid  was  perfectly  soft  and  free 
from  induration.  After  that  date  he  had  no  further  exposures. 
The  irritation  quickly  subsided  and  left  a  smooth,  soft,  healthy 
looking  Hd. 

Case  58. — Mrs. ,  aged  sixty.    Thirty  years  ago  a  small 

indurated  nodule  developed  on  the  cheek  an  inch  below  the  inner 
can  thus  of  the  right  eye.  The  growth  gradually  increased  and 
eight  years  ago  ulcerated.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  treated 
repeatedly  with  caustics,  the  last  treatment  of  this  sort  being  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  when  it  was  removed  by  caustics  and 
promptly  returned*  At  the  time  that  she  came  to  me  there 
was  a  large  epithelioma  involving  the  cheek,  the  eide  of  the 
nose,  and  the  inner  canthus  of  the  right  eye.  The  condition 
four  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  treatment,  when  most  of  the 
ulcer  had  healed,  is  mdicated  in  figure  130.  At  the  time  of 
beginning  treatment  there  was  an  ulcer  with  hard  nodular 
borders  an  inch  and  a  half  in  vertical  diameter  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  transverse  diameter.  The  upper  and 
lower  lids  each  had  pea-sized  nodules  on  the  inner  surface. 
Exposures  were  begun  on  April  16,  1902,  and  between  that 
date  and  July  23  she  received  forty  ex|>osures  at  an  average 
distance  of  5  cm.  and  of  five  minutes*  duration.  Great  care  was 
exercised  in  exposing  the  nodules  on  the  litis  and  avoicring  at 
the  same  time  the  cornea.    On  April  29  an  acute  dry  dermatitis 
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condition  at  that  time  is  shown  in  figure  131.  The  scar  was 
smooth  and  healthy  looking.  On  the  edge  of  the  lid  near  the 
angle  of  the  eye  there  was  a  point  still  slightly  indurated.  A 
small  tubercle  developed  there  October  1,  1902,  which  disap- 
peared promptly  under  exposures.  The  entire  scar  had  a  per- 
fectly healthy  appearance. 

Case  59. — Woman,  aged  sixty-four,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  E. 
W.  Marquardt,  of  Chicago.  Fifteen  years  ago  an  ulcer  began 
on  the  forehead,  which  gradually  spread  until  at  the  time  of 
coming  under  my  care  it  was  of  the  extent  shown  in  figure 
132.  It  occupied  the  entire  forehead,  spread  down  over  the 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  nose,  involved  both  eyebrows,  half  of 
the  right  upper  lid,  and  the  entire  left  upper  lid.  It  also  in- 
volved the  inner  canthus  of  the  right  eye,  both  canthi  of  the 
left  eye,  and  about  half  of  the  left  lower  lid.  The  left  upper 
lid  was  very  much  thickened  and  indurated,  so  that  the  eye 
had  been  closed  for  over  two  years.  The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma 
was  confirmed  by  microscopic  examination.  This  patient  re- 
ceived forty  exposures  between  May  1  and  July  1,  1902,  at 
an  average  distance  of  10  cm.  and  of  an  average  duration  of 
ten  minutes.  The  ulcer  began  to  chow  improvement  promptly. 
On  June  21  the  memorandum  was  made  that  the  **  ulcer  has 
been  showing  great  improvement ;  healing  at  edges  for  more  than 
a  week  past."  The  condition  on  June  7  is  shown  in  figure  133. 
From  this  time  on  the  improvement  was  gradual.  On  July  10 
exposures  were  discontinued  because  of  the  development  of  a 
severe  conjunctivitis  in  the  left  eye,  whicli,  on  account  of  a 
disappearance  of  induration  in  the  upper  lid,  could  now  be 
oj)ened.  She  received  no  more  exposures  until  August  25.  In 
the  mean  time  the  improvement  in  the  disease  continued,  so 
that  by  August  25  there  was  no  disease  left  except  a  small 
ulcer  on  the  center  of  the  forehead  about  an  inch  long  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  which  presented  none  of  the  appearances 
of  a  carcinoma.  Since  August  25  she  has  had  occasional  ex- 
posures over  the  forehead.  The  small  ulcer  healed  in  October, 
and  with  its  disappearance  the  last  evidence  of  the  disease 
vanished.     The  condition  March,  1903,  is  shown  in  figure  134. 

At  present  the  entire  area  is   covered  with  smooth,  white, 
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healthy  looking  skin.  The  skin  of  the  lids  and  nose  is  in  color 
and  pliability  like  the  skin  of  a  young  person.  There  is  no 
contraction  such  aa  would  be  expected  in  scar  tissue.  The  eye- 
lids are  perfectly  pliable  and  as  freely  movable  as  normal  lids. 
The  loss  of  the  eye  in  this  case  is  possibly  attributable  to  a 
conjunctivitis  due  to  x-rays^  but  is  probably  not.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  eye  had  been  bathed  in  pus  for  a  long 
time  and  had  a  chronic  conjunctivitis  with  sears  on  the  corner, 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  acute  inflammation  of  the 
eye  that  destroyed  the  cornea  was  flue  to  infection  that  occurred 
after  she  became  able  to  open  the  eye.  Even  granting  that  the 
loss  of  the  eye  was  due  to  x-rays,  it  militates  little  against  the 
excellence  of  the  result.  The  eye  had  already  been  out  of  use 
for  two  years,  ami  would  certainly  soon  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  carcinoma  had  it  not  been  checked.  The  disease  bad 
gotten  beyond  the  point  of  treatment  by  any  other  method, 
unless  both  eyes  were  to  be  sacrificed, 

Cme  60. — Man»  aged  sixt^^-five,  with  a  superficial  epitheli- 
oma on  the  left  cheek  In  front  of  the  ear.  The  lesion  was 
triangular  in  shape^  a  little  larger  than  a  fifty-cent-piece,  and  con- 
sisted of  scar  tissue  the  result  of  previous  operations,  of  indu- 
rated nodules,  and  of  several  superficial  ulcers.  It  began  eight 
yeai^  ago  in  front  of  the  ear  and  had  progressed  very  slowly. 
The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  w*as  confirmed  microscopically.  The 
patient  was  given  fifteen  exposures  in  three  weeks  with  the 
production  of  an  acute  dry  dermatitis  on  May  24,  1902,  The 
patient  then  went  to  his  home  and  was  put  under  the  care  of 
Dr,  S.  B,  Childs,  of  Denver,  One  month  later  Dr.  Childs  wrote 
me  that  the  large  are^i  had  been  healed  for  several  days  and 
that  *^  there  are  only  two  very  small  nodules  about  the  small 
area,"  The  case  has  been  subsequently  treated  by  Dr,  Childs, 
and  there  has  l^en  a  healthy  scar  since  July  1,  1902, 

Ca^e  61. — Man,  aged  fifty-se\^en,  referred  to  me  by  Dr,  H,  H, 
Powell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  condition  at  the  time  of  begin- 
ning treatment  is  shown  in  figure  135.  Thei^e  was  a  hard  raised 
tumor  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  and  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  high  occupying  the  glabella.  It  l>egan  ,«?everal  years  before 
in  a  small  notlule  on  the  forehead,  but  had  grown  rapidly  only 
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within  (ho  hiat  year.  The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  was  con- 
firrnod  niicnKscopically.  This  patient  received  27  treatments 
lM»tw(MMi  Jun(»  7  and  July  25,  1902,  without  at  any  time  the 
pHMhirt  ion  of  a  jXTceptible  reaction.  Very  soon  after  beginning 
ox|M)Hun»H  the  tumor  began  to  shrink,  and  just  one  month  after- 
ward 1  made  the  memorandum:  ''Carcinoma  nodules  have 
Hhrunk(Mi  ho  tliat  the  surface  is  flat.  It  has  healed  over  with 
h(*nlthy  near  tissue  except  for  an  area  about  the  size  of  a  finger- 
niiil,  whirli  shows  a  healthy  granulating  surface."  Six  weeks 
iifUT  lM»^inniMg  tn^atment  it  was  entirely  healed,  with  a  soft 
whiU»  smootli  soar.  The  condition  since  July  25, 1902,  is  shown 
in  liKuro  l.'U). 

This  nm'  is  illustnitivo  of  the  type  of  epithelioma  which 
\n  most  HUsooptil)lo  to  the  ofTect  of  x-raj-s.  A  tumor  mass 
thror-ri^litlis  of  an  inch  thick  or  more  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  tlinmolor  simply  molttnl  away  and  was  replaced  by  healthy 
nkin,  without  at  any  time  the  production  of  any  pigmentation 
or  any  orytlioma.  Won*  there  no  other  simibr  results,  this 
ohf^  onsr  would  Ih»  suHioiont  to  disprove  the  statement  that 
II n  x  ray  Imrn  nuist  In*  prtxluceil  in  onier  to  get  rid  of  carcin- 
oiimlfMiM  \'\sH\\{\  The  oaso  shows  an  ideal  reaction  to  x-raj's — 
n  trnotmii  sulliouMit  to  cause  degeneration  and  disappearance 
nf  (lir  (liirMstMl  lissiu*  without  any  dania^  to  the  healthy  tissue 
ni\nl\n|  in  \\\r  lf»sif>u.  Tlio  n^ult  of  the  disiippearance  of  the 
rni('imim,Mlnns  tissuo  without  di^truotion  of  the  healthy  stroma 
!■!  slinwn  in  \\\c  small  amount  of  soarrin*::.  Less  scarring  with 
llHMJrslnirlinn  of  a  losion  i^f  this  extent  could  hardly  be  possible. 

( 'tt^r  (i'.V  Mnn.  Mpvl  si\t y-tivo.  with  an  epithelioma  of  several 
yrMrsMurMlii»n  tho  si.:r  of  a  tinsriM'-nail  in  the  right  nasal  furrow. 
Tin*  palit'nt  was  a  physioian  aiul  the  diagnosis  of  epithelioma 
hail  Immmi  madt'  l>y  numtMous  physioians.  This  jxitient  had  nine 
daily  rxposuros  ImMwimmi  Juno  »4  anil  July  8.  1902,  with  the 
tul»o  at  a  di^taniM*  of  ;>  (mu.  from  tho  surface  and  of  an  avemge 
duration  of  twi^lvt*  minutes.  I'ivo  days  after  tho  oxposiu^es  were 
iliscontinutvl  a  dermatitis  ap|van\l.  which  InH^une  quite  acute 
ono  wet^k  later,  and  then  Ivpm  to  subside.  In  two  weeks  more 
it  hail  ontiivly  ilisap|H\an\l.  and  four  wiH^k<  after  discontinuing 
the  trt^atmont  all  of  tho  iiuluniiiv^n  had  iliscipjiearetl,  and  a 
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healthy  scar  had  formed.  The  erythema  did  not  entirely  fade 
out  for  two  moiitlis.  At  the  present  time — seven  months  later — 
there  is  a  healthy,  small,  mcon.^picuous  scar 

Case  63, — ^Man,  aged  thirty-two,  rc^forretl  to  me  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Gregor, of  Central  Lake,  Mich.  In  July,  1900,  he  noticed  a 
warty  growth  on  the  i)repuce  which  gradually  enlarged  and 
grew  very  paiiifuL  In  Februar>' ,  1902,  the  prepuce  wa.s  removed 
by  Professor  Nancrcde,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  The 
disease  promptly  recurred,  and  he  was  then  treated  by  plasters 
without  result.  At  the  time  that  he  was  referred  to  me  there 
was  a  fungatiiig  growth  the  size  of  a  five-cent-pieee  on  the 
right  side  of  tlic  glans  and  prepuce.  On  the  left  side  there  was 
a  similar  lesion  on  the  glans  and  prepuce,  following  the  curve 
of  the  corona,  an  inch  long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  broiuL 
TliCi^e  masses  were  liard  and  iiuiuratetl  and  in  places  ulcerating. 
The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  was  confirmed  microscopically.  The 
inguinal  glands  were  just  paljxible.  Exposures  at  a  distance  of 
5  cm.  and  of  an  average  duration  of  eight  minutes  were  begun 
over  both  masses  on  July  8,  1902,  and  were  continued  daily 
until  July  31,  with  the  production  of  a  slight  dermatitis  on 
several  occasions. 

Exposures  were  stopped  July  31  on  account  of  a  dermatitis 
which  remained  until  there  was  a  suijerficial  necrotic  membrane 
over  the  area  exposed.  This  gradually  healed  and  epidermis 
had  formed  over  the  area  l)y  September  15.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  burns  the  lesions  gradually  shrank  away,  until  by  October 
1  they  had  entirely  dkapj^eared.  There  was  practically  no 
scarring.  The  contour  of  the  parts  was  normal  and  there  wei^ 
no  suspicious  points.  During  the  time  of  treatment  he  also 
received  exposures  over  the  inguinal  i-egions.  He  has  been 
Bymptomaticaily  well  since  October  1,  1902. 

Case  64, — Man,  ageti  sixty-seven,  with  an  ulcerating  epithe- 
lioma the  size  of  a  twenty-five-cent-piece  on  the  left  cheek*  as 
shown  in  figure  137,  This  began  in  a  patch  of  senile  keratosis 
four  years  before,  ^Tien  the  ulcer  first  formed,  it  was  the  size 
of  a  finger-nail,  and  gradually  increased.  The  diagnosis  of 
carcinoma  was  confirmed  by  microscopic  examination.  This 
case  was  cured  by  fifteen  x-ray  exposures  between  July  12  and 
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August  15,  1902  (Fig.  138).  This  case  is  further  considered 
under  Senile  Keratosis,  page  566. 

Case  65. — Woman,  aged  sixty-five,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Geo. 
W.  Newton,  of  Chicago,  with  an  epithelioma  the  size  of  a  finger- 
nail on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  of  two  years'  duration.  The  lesion 
at  the  time  of  beginning  treatment  consisted  of  two  small  ulcers 
surrounded  by  typical  indurated  pearly  borders.  Between  July 
12  and  July  31,  1902,  she  received  thirteen  exposures  at  a  dis- 
tance of  5  cm.  and  of  an  average  length  of  twelve  and  one-half 
minutes.  August  1  dermatitis  developed,  which  became  a 
bright  red  at  the  end  of  a  week,  remained  stationary  for  another 
week,  and  then  rapidly  subsided.  With  its  subsidence  the  lesion 
disappeared,  and  on  August  27  was  replaced  by  a  smooth, 
healthy,  almost  invisible  scar. 

Case  66. — Man,  aged  sixty-seven,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 
Rickey,  of  Grey's  Lake,  111.,  with  an  epithelioma  on  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  broad,  of  four  years'  duration  (Fig.  139).  This  lesion  was 
given  sixteen  exposures  between  July  17  and  August  29,  1902, 
with  the  development  of  a  slight  dermatitis.  The  lesion  b^an 
to  decrease  rapidly  in  size  on  August  14,  and  by  September  1 
was  replaced  by  a  smooth  healthy  scar  (Fig.  140).  This  case  is 
considered  further  under  Senile  Keratosis,  page  566. 

Case  67. — Woman,  aged  seventy,  referred  to  nie  by  Prof. 
William  E.  Quin(\  of  tlio  Tniversity  of  IHiiiois.  Fifteen  years 
ago  a  small  nodule  developed  on  the  cheek,  which  was  removed 
thirteen  years  ago  by  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews.  It  recurred 
promptly  and  gradually  increased  in  size.  At  the  time  that  she 
was  referred  to  me  there  was  an  epithelioma  the  size  of  a  fifty 
cent-piece  on  the  nose  and  cheek  hclow  the  left  eye.  The  borders 
were  raised  and  indurated,  but  there  was  little  ulceration.  On 
the  top  of  the  head  there  was  an  elevated  ulcerating  epithelioma 
almost  circular  in  outline  and  1  <  inches  in  diameter.  The  diag- 
nosis of  carcinoma  was  confirmed  microscopically.  Between 
July  2S  and  August  11.  1002,  each  area  was  given  twelve  expo- 
sures at  5  cm.  and  of  five  minutes'  duration.  A  trace  of  erythema 
developed  upon  both  lesions  on  August  11.  and  exposures  were 
discontinued  until  August  27.     Between  August  27  and  Septem- 
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ber  29,  twelve  exposures  were  given  at  a  distance  of  5  cm.  and 
of  hve  minutes'  duration.  Under  these  exposures  both  lesions 
cleaneii  up  rapidly.  On  the  face  the  nodules  shrunk  and  dis- 
appearetl.  On  the  scalp  the  ulcers  sank  to  the  level  of  the 
nornml  skin,  dried  up,  and  rapidly  became  smaller*  On  October 
1  the  ulcer  on  the  top  of  the  head  had  entirely  healed*  It  was 
replaced  by  smooth,  perfectly  healthy  looking  scar  tissue  with 
no  suspicious  nodules  at  any  point.  A  similar  transformation 
had  taken  place  in  the  lesion  on  the  face*  All  the  nodules  are 
gone  and  the  scar  remaining  is  slight. 

Case  68. — Man,  aged  sixty-two,  referreti  to  me  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Murphy  J  of  Northwestern  University.  Ten  months  ago  a  little 
nodule  appeared  on  the  outer  half  of  the  lower  right  eyelid. 
Other  nodules  developed  until  the  outer  half  of  the  lid  was  in- 
volved. The  disease  had  been  treated  by  electrolysis,  and  ex- 
cision had  been  advisetl.  The  condition  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing to  me  is  sho\m  in  figure  14L  There  was  a  group  of  hard» 
waxy  nodules  involving  nearly  the  entire  outer  half  of  the  palpe- 
bral border  of  the  lower  lid.  The  conjunctiva  was  not  involved. 
The  mass  was  a  little  over  1  cm.  long  and  half  as  thick.  At  one 
point  there  was  an  ulcer  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  The  rliagnosis  of 
epithelioma  hatl  been  made  by  Dr.  Murphy  and  others  and  was 
above  question.  This  patient  receiveil  forty-two  exposures 
lie t ween  August  15  and  Octol>er  4,  with  the  development  at 
times  of  slight  dermatitis  and  gradual  shrinking  of  the  lesions, 
until  by  iSeptember  15  no  nodules  remained.  The  treatment  at 
the  last  was  carried  to  the  point  of  pro<"lucing  a  slight  superficial 
x-ray  burn,  which  rapidly  healeil  and  left  a  smooth »  soft,  healthy 
looking  scar,  as  shown  in  figure  142*  The  liil  is  normal  in  appear- 
ance, and  without  distortion. 

Case  69. — Mr- ',  aged  ninety-eight,  refen^<l  to  me  by 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dohring,  of  Chicago,  with  a  superficial ,  freely  movable 

epithelioma,  the  size  of  a  little  finger-nail,  on  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

This   lesion   was   given    fifteen   moderate   exposures   between 

August  18  and  SrptemlK^r  3,  1002,  with  the  production  of  a 

iHtis,  after  which  the  exposures  were  stopped.     Its 

-n  weeks  was  accom[>anied  by  the  formation 

'  *>  of  the  epithelioma*    This  patient 
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had  several  patches  of  senile  keratosis  on  the  face;  two  of  these 
the  size  of  a  finger-nail,  were  inflamed  and  showed  beginning 
carcinomatous  degeneration.  Each  of  these  was  given  sb 
exposures  of  five  minutes  at  5  cm.  distance  between  Septembei 
8  and  September  15,  and  one  exposure  on  September  15  ai 
5  cm.  of  fifteen  minutes'  duration.  These  exposures  were  fol- 
lowed in  either  patch  by  sHght  dermatitis,  which  resulted  in  ex- 
foliation of  the  horny  masses  and  in  leaving  the  areas  smootli 
and  soft,  with  the  appearance  of  healthy  skin. 

Case  70. — Man,  aged  fifty-eight,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Mitchell,  of  Girard,  111.  His  condition  at  the  time  of  coming  tc 
me  is  poorly  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph  (Fig.  143). 
There  was  a  tumor  an  inch  in  diameter  and  over  half  an  inch  high 
on  the  left  lower  lid.  There  was  a  profuse  purulent  discharge 
which  had  caused  a  severe  conjunctivitis.  The  pain  was  severe 
and  required  the  use  of  anodynes.  The  case  had  been  treated 
previously — once  by  excision,  and  from  March  to  June,  1902, 
vigorously  by  caustics — and  since  June  had  grown  very  rapidly. 
Between  August  21  and  September  22,  1902,  he  received 
twenty-six  x-ray  exposures,  at  an  average  distance  of  6  cm.  and 
of  an  average  duration  of  ten  minutes,  with  the  production  in 
the  end  of  a  slight  dry  dermatitis.  The  effect  of  the  x-ray  ex- 
posures was  very  ))rompt.  After  ton  exposures  he  had  no  more 
pain  and  the  tumor  began  to  shrink  rapidly.  Without  further 
exposures  the  lesion  gradually  disapj)eared,  and  by  October  15 
was  replaood  by  a  healthy  scar.  There  is  no  ectropion  and  the 
eye  is  not  daniagod  (Mg.  144). 

In  treating  this  case  I  was  hampered  by  the  existence  of  a 
very  acute  conjunctivitis,  with  chrniosis,  caused  by  the  constant 
bathing  of  tlio  eye  with  pus  from  the  ulcerating  tumor,  and  there 
was  inuninent  danger  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  The  eye, 
therefore,  was  protected  very  carefully  against  the  j-rays.  This 
conjunctivitis  was  treated  with  boric  acid  and  protargol  in  the 
asual  manner,  and  by  the  time  the  tumor  had  disappeared  the 
conjunctivitis  had  also  (lisaj)peared. 

This  patient  also  had  a  beginning  superficial  epithelioma  of 
the  lower  lip,  involving  almost  its  entire  extent,  which  unfor- 
tunately does  not  show  well  in  the  ))h()t()graj)h.     For  this  he  was 
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given  fourteen  exposure  at  an  average  distance  of  6  cm,  and  of 
an  average  length  of  eight  minute,  A  quite  acute  dermatitis 
wa«!  produced,  which  was  followed  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  thick 
horny  nia.sses  covering  the  lesion  and  the  subsequent  smooth 
healing  of  the  lip.  The  lip  since  October  1  has  l>een  smooth  and 
soft  and  free  from  suspicious  points,  and  without  perceptible 
scar.    The  present  condition  of  the  patient  is  shown  in  figure  144, 

The  next  three  cases  are  plaeeii  out  of  their  chronological  order 
because  they  can  be  consitlered  more  conveniently  last. 

Case  71. — AVomant  aged  sixty,  referreil  to  me  b}^  Dr.  A.  E. 
Baldwin,  of  Chicago,  with  an  enormous  epithelioma  which  had 
destro}'ed  the  left  eye  and  eyebrow,  involved  the  entire  orbit, 
spread  down  over  the  cheek  to  the  level  of  the  nostrils,  involvetl 
the  entire  left  side  of  the  nose,  anrl  extenrled  over  the  right  side 
of  the  nose  almost  to  tlie  inner  can  thus  of  the  right  eye.  The 
disease  developed  many  years  ago  and  had  been  operated  upon 
several  time^  and  treated  numerous  times  with  plasters.  The 
present  ulcer  had  been  growing  for  seven  years.  The  eye  had 
recently  been  destroyed  by  the  process,  antl  at  the  time  of  be- 
ginning treatment  she  was  suffering  great  pain.  The  condition 
at  the  time  of  beginning  treatment,  January,  1902,  Is  shown  in 
figure  145.  From  Januar>^  20,  UK)2,  to  December  1,  1902,  this 
patient  has  had  more  or  less  constant  treatment.  She  has  had 
treatment  every  other  day  for  periods  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  then  remissions  for  a  while,  followed  b}'  further  periods  of 
treatment.  Promptly  with  the  beginning  of  treatment  the  jmin 
tlisappeared  and  the  ulcer  began  to  contract.  The  condition  at 
the  present  time  and  for  several  months  past  is  shown  in  figure 
146,  There  is  no  induration  of  the  borders  of  the  ulcer,  and  indeed 
no  nodules  c^m  be  found  at  any  point.  The  course  of  the  disease 
has  been  practically  checked  from  the  beginning  of  treatment. 
^Tiether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  fill  up  this  large  deep  cavity 
is  altogether  doubtful,  liut  the  result  illustnitosi  what  may  be 
done  in  checking  so  desperate  a  case.  The  patient  has  suffered 
almost  no  pain  since  ten  da)^s  after  the  beginning  of  treatment. 
The  tlisease  not  only  has  not  spread,  but  its  borders  have  been 
very  much  reduced.  The  right  cj-e,  whicli  bid  fair  to  become 
involved  ver^^  quickly^  has  been  saved.     Altogether,  from  an 
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aggressive  rapidly  spreading  destructive  process  the  condition 
has  been  changed  into  an  inactive  ulcer  which  has  lost  almost 
all  of  the  qualities  of  malignancy. 

I  have  treated  one,  and  only  one,  case  of  epithelioma,  which 
must  be  set  down  as  a  failure,  after  a  fair  trial : 

Case  72. — Man,  aged  sixty-five,  from  the  Illinois  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  This  patient  had  a  very  deep-seated  epithelioma, 
extending  across  the  root  of  the  nose  and  involving  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  right  eye.  The  lesion  was  nearly  an  inch  long, 
less  than  half  an  inch  wide,  and  quite  deep  (Fig.  147).  This 
patient  has  been  persistently  treated  from  February  24,  1902, 
and  the  reaction  has  been  carried  several  times  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acute  burn  with  superficial  necrotic  membrane. 
Apparently  there  has  been  no  effect,  except  to  prevent  spreading. 
The  lesion  has  not  increased  in  size,  but  it  has  not  decreased; 
and,  more  significant  still,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
nodules.  Wliy  this  has  been  so  in  this  case  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain. It  is  perhaps  a  question  altogether  of  idiosyncrasy. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  tumor  to  indicate 
that  it  differs  in  any  respect  histologically  from  numerous 
carcinomata  which  have  promptly  yielded.  The  case  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  carcinomata  differ,  as  do  patients,  verj' 
markedly  in  their  susceptibility  to  x-rays.  The  only  effect, 
thus  far,  in  this  case  has  been  the  checking  of  the  growth  and 
the  rehef  of  pain.  The  patient  formerly  suffered  extreme  pain, 
which  ceased  after  the  first  j-ray  reaction.  The  case  is  still 
under  treatment.  [Within  the  last  month,  since  the  above  was 
written,  there  has  ])een  very  great  inij)rovement  in  this  case,  so 
that  there  is  apparently  a  good  chance  of  cure.  The  improve- 
ment is  manifest  on  comparing  his  condition  December  IS, 
1902  (Fig.  148).  with  figure  1  \7.] 

Case  73. — Figures  149,  150,  and  1")1  are  inserted  to  illustrate 
the  changes  seen  in  a  rapidly  f2:rowuig  deep-seated  carcinoma  of 
the  skin  under  treatment.  In  figure  149  are  seen  the  nodular 
masses  on  the  cheek  which  indicate  a  severe  type  of  cutaneous 
carcinoma.  In  figures  150  and  151  is  seen  the  ulcer,  healing 
under  treatment;  the  nodular  masses  have  entirely  disappeared, 
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and  in  their  places  we  have  an  apparently  benign  clean  ulcer^ 
whose  borders  are  rapidly  contracting. 

Of  the  above  tweiUy-seven  cases,  twenty-one,  or  77.7  %,  are, 
as  far  as  can  be  told  t)y  their  present  condition,  cured — numl>ers 
48,  49,  51,  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  70,  Of  th^e  twenty-one  cases,  seven  have  been  well 
eight  months  or  more,  as  follows : 

Case  No.  4'^  hiis  been  wen  Vj  nicjnths. 

li     **    49    '*      *^       **    la       '* 

•*      *i     51     <*       *t        *.     11 
CttH^  Now.  52  and  54  Imve  l>een  well  9  months. 

''       **      55and;"»0 S       '* 

The  length  of  time  that  the  remaining  fourteen  have  been  well 
varies  from  six  months  to  a  few  weeks.  Of  course,  sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  to  judge  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  re- 
sults, but  from  the  results  in  the  cases  which  have  gone  longest, 
and  from  the  character  of  the  seal's,  I  think  there  L^  no  doubt 
that  these  scars  will  not  show  any  largei'  proportion  of  recur- 
rences than  is  seen  in  favorable  cases  of  epithelioma  treated  by 
other  methods.  And  of  these  case;?  by  no  means  all  were  favor- 
able cases  for  surgical  o|3eration*  Cases  49,  54,  56,  62,  and  65 
were  insignificimt  epitheliomata  that  might  easily  have  been 
handled  by  any  method  of  treatment.  Perha|>s  the  advocates 
of  the  use  of  pastes  hi  the  treatment  of  epithelioma  would  say 
that  also  Cases  4S,  51,  55,  M,  00,  and  69  could  have  I)een  handled 
as  well  by  the  use  of  caustic  jmstes,  but  they  coultl  not  have  been 
handled  more  successfully,  I  am  sure,  and  there  would  have 
been  more  scarring,  to  say  nothing  of  the  jxiin  of  the  treatment. 
Cases  60,  61,  66^  ami  67  would  have  required  rather  extensive 
plastic  oi)eration  to  get  rid  of  them  surgically.  Cases  52,  58,  59, 
68,  and  70  were  all  epitheliomata  involving  the  eyelids,  and  their 
surgical  treatment  would  have  recjuired  the  plastic  restoration 
of  the  lids,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  eye  in  some  of  the  cases. 
Case  63  was  a  carcinoma  of  the  ]>enis  which  had  failed  of  treat- 
ment both  by  caustics  and  by  surgical  operation.  Indeed,  while 
many  of  these  cases  would  be  considered  amenable  to  ordinary 
treatment,  the  fact  remains  that  a  good  proportion  of  them  had 
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hail  other  forms  of  tretitment  at  competent  hands  without 
success. 

Of  the  four  causes  which  show  recurrence,  only  one  hi\s  shown  a 
recurrence  comparable  in  severity  with  the  original  disease. 
This  was  Case  53.  and  it  was  entirely  inadequately  treat ed, 
through  the  negHgence  of  the  patient.  The  other  three  eases 
were  cases  which  presented  grave  ob^tacle.s  to  surgical  treat* 
ment.  Cases  46  and  47  had  failed  of  cure  m  the  handi^  of 
most  competent  surgeotis.  It  had  not  lieen  regardotl  t\s  {(^imHe 
in  Case  40  to  make  any  further  attempts  at  treatment,  and  in 
Case  47^  which  hail  hail  vigorous  surgical  treatment  in  com|K^leat 
ha  nils  extenrling  over  many  }'ears,  the  only  sTU*gical  measure  left 
was  the  total  removal  of  the  nose,  which  the  patient  refused. 
The  recurrence  in  Case  46  was  only  an  epithelioma  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  wliich  would  Imw  ofTeaul  no  difficulty  of  treatment 
by  x-rayB  or  nu'etting  or  caustic**',  or  any  tsther  method.  In 
Ca se  4 7  t h e  uf tse  I uis  1  n^v u  sii  v{\ \ .  I'or  svvv ra  1  yea rs  pre\' ious  t  o  l>e- 
ginning treatment  theputirenose  had  I>een  ulcerathig.and  this  had 
necessitated  the  wearing  of  an  unsightly  bandage  all  the  time. 
All  that  tnnihir  has  been  escajied*  and  the  only  recurrence  hai* 
been  a  email  subcutaneous  nodule  below  the  eye,  which  i-equired 
only  a  simjile  ojieration  for  its  removah  Case  50^  wliich  in- 
volved the  auditor}^  canal  for  its  external  half  inch,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  external  ear,  would  have  required  for  its  relief  the 
destruction  of  the  external  ear  and  an  extensive  destruction  of 
tissue  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  epithelioma  in  the  auditory  canal. 
It  was  practically  inoperable.  The  only  recurrence  in  this  case 
was  a  small  lesion  the  size  of  a  French  pea  in  the  concha,  which, 
for  convenience,  I  destroyed  with  Bougard's  paste,  and  which 
gave  no  trouble.  Case  59  was  totally  beyond  relief  by  any  other 
method,  and  the  result  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  possi- 
biUties  of  this  method.  AA^ithout  x-rays  nothing  was  left  for  this 
patient  except  the  prosi)ect  of  destruction  of  the  face  and  a 
miserable  end. 

Two  of  the  cases  still  show  some  lesion — Cases  71  and  72. 
Case  71  was  beyond  the  point  of  succr's.sful  treatment  otherwise. 
Its  course  has  been  checked  and  the  fiatient's  suffering  stopped, 
a  result  that  may  be  regarded,  I  belii*ve.  as  siitisf actor}'.    Case 
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71  is  a  failure  that  must  be  charged  against  the  method.  [Subse- 
quent developments  in  this  case  indicate  that  my  estimate  of  it 
was  too  conservative,  as  it  is  now  almost  well  (see  Fig.  148).] 

In  26  of  the  27  cases,  or  96.35  %,  this  method  of  treatment 
has  done,  I  believe,  all  that  could  be  fairly  expected  of  it  or  of 
any  other  method.  When  there  is  some  fact  to  detract  from 
the  completeness  of  the  results,  it  is  due  rather  to  some  in- 
superable difficulty  in  the  case  than  to  any  inadequacy  of  the 
method.  Only  one  case  can  be  charged  up  against  the  method 
as  an  unmitigated  failure;  and  a  record  of  only  3.75  failures  in 
cases  which  presented  such  difficulties  as  these  did  is,  it  would 
seem,  a  satisfactory  showing. 

The  cosmetic  excellence  of  the  scars  after  treatment  with  x-rays 
has  been  noted  by  many  observers.  There  is  less  scarring  than 
follows  any  other  method  of  treatment,  and  the  scars  that  do 
occur  are  soft,  smooth,  of  the  color  of  the  normal  skin  or  white, 
and  entirely  healthy  looking.  The  fact  that  practically  no 
destruction  of  healthy  tissue  takes  place  is  a  marked  advantage 
of  the  method  in  treating  lesions  at  points  where  there  is  little 
tissue  to  be  spared,  as  about  the  eyelids. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

CARCINOMA  OF  THE  BREAST  AND  IN  THE 
THORAX. 

Carcinoiua  of  Breast, —There  avQ  now  a  considerable  number 

of  reports  ui  Uio  literature  upon  the  use  of  jr-ra>^s  in  the  tre4il- 
inent  of  carcinonia  of  the  breast^  and  at  the  present  time  then*  is 
every  evidence  that  the  niethrd  is  Iseing  pven  a  very  \vide  trial, 
much  wider  than  the  extent  of  the  literature  upon  the  subject 
wotild  indicate.  Among  thot^c  who  have  treated  carcinoma  of 
the  breast  by  this  methml  are  Gocht,*  Hopkins,!  C  W.  AUon4 
EijknianJ  Johnson  and  Merrill,  [|  Morton,**  Ayem,tt  Clark,  J  J 
Soiland.y  Williams,  II II 

So  long  ago  as  1897  Gocht  reported  two  cases  of  ino[)ei'able 
mammary  carcinoma  which  he  had  exposed  to  x-rays.  The  first 
case  received  six  daily  exfrnsurps,  with  almost  entire  relief  of 
pain*  In  the  second  cus<*  tiualii  took  place  before  improvement 
could  be  expected. 

Hopkins  has  reported  two  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
treated  by  this  method.  The  first  case  was  a  primary  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  in  which  the  involved  breast  was  twice  as  large  as 
the  other  and  after  thirty-two  treatments  decrea^sed  to  practi- 
cally its  normal  size;  in  the  mean  time  all  subjective  symptoms 
ceased.  In  the  second  case,  an  ulcerating  carcinoma  of  the 
breast,  there  has  been  disappearance  of  pain  and  odor  and  de- 
crease in  size. 

*  Fortschr.  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  Kontpjenstrahlen,  lHi)7,  i,  p.  14. 
t  Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  viii.  p.  404. 
X  N.  Y.  Stiite  Jour,  of  Med.,  10(V>.  ii,  p.  17fi. 
i  "Krebsumi  Riintjienstnililen,"  Hiuirlem,  1902. 
II  American  Medicine,  1902,  iv.  p.  217. 
♦*Med.  Record,  1902,  Ixi,  pp.  .301,  HOI. 
tt  Kan.  City  Me<!.  Index-I^ncet,  1902,  xxiii,  p.  18. 
Xt  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1901,  i,  p.  139«. 
?§  Southern  Califor.  Practitioner,  1902.  xvii,  p.  110. 
nil  *'The  Kiintgen  l^iys  in  Me<licine  and  Surjicry,"  p.  670. 
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Fergason  *  reports  an  inoperable  recurrent  scirrhous  growth 
the  size  of  a  heivs  egg  on  the  manubriam  of  the  j^ternuni,  for 
which  he  advisetl  the  use  of  the  Ri'mtgen  rays.  They  were 
apphed  for  twenty  mmutes  on  as  many  clays.  After  a  month's 
absence  the  patient  returned  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  The 
sternal  growth  had  comi>letely  disappeared,  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face below  the  growtli  had  healed.  an<J  the  pain — considerable 
before — had  greatly  lessened,  bein^  coniined  to  the  arm  alone, 
the  swelling  of  which  had  diminished.  There  was  stUl  some 
deposit  around  the  axillary  vein, 

Soiland  has  reported  the  case  of  aw^oman  with  n  carcinomatous 
ulcer  the  she  of  a  dollar  on  the  left  brejust  with  indurated  nodules 
around  it.  After  six  weeks  of  exposures  every  other  day  all 
external  manifestations  disappeared ;  the  ulcer  healed,  the  skin 
over  the  gtand  became  movable,  there  was  no  j>ain»  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  was  im  pro  veil.  There  were  still 
a  few  hard  nodules  in  the  gland. 

Avers  has  reporteti  two  cases  of  mammary  carcinoma  treated 
by  this  method.  In  the  first  case  evidence  of  recurrence  was 
seen  befoi-e  healing  of  the  wound  after  operation.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  treatmoid  there  w%as  an  indurated  mass  two  inches 
below  tlie  scar.  This  case  was  given  exposures  of  four  minutes 
daily  for  three  and  a  half  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  all 
induration  had  disapi>eared.  The  cicatrix  was  normal,  the  skin 
soft  ami  flexible,  and  there  was  no  pain.  In  the  secon<l  case  the 
tissues  of  the  upi>er  half  of  tlie  k^ft  side  of  the  chest  were  in- 
durated and  immovable,  with  three  ulcers,  each  the  size  of  a 
lemon,  and  there  was  a  large  indiirateil  mass  in  the  axilla. 
There  had  been  several  hemorrhages  from  tlie  surface.  As 
result  of  treatment  there  has  been  markeil  improvement.  The 
tissues  are  much  softer  and  more  movable,  the  noilules  are 
shrunken,  and  the  mass  is  reduced  to  one-third  its  previous  size. 

Andrew  Clark  has  made  a  |)reliminary  report  upon  an  inter- 
esting case  treated  by  this  method.  The  palient,  a  wonian  aged 
sixty,  had  been  in  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1S94  for  a  tumor  of  the 
breast  which  had  l>een  recogtuzeil  as  carcinoma  and  for  which 
operation  had  l>een  ad\'iseil  and  declined.  She  was  again  in  the 
*  Brit  Mc^,  Jour.,  1902,  j,  p-  ^-^l^,!. 
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hospital  in  1S98.  In  1001  the  tumor  had  enlarged  and  ulcerated 
and  become  very  painful,  .^o  that  she  sought  readmission  to  the 
haspital.  The  induration  and  ulceration  hafl  extended  gradu- 
ally. On  March  6,  UX)1,  at  the  HUgj^t'stion  of  Mr.  Clifford,  the 
hoLLse  surgeon,  x-ray  exposures  were  begun,  and  the  exposures 
had  been  eon  tinned  five  days  a  week  for  nine  weeks  at  the  time 
of  the  report.  On  March  9  there  was  a  note:  ''  Breiist  a  little 
cleaner,  numeroius  islan^ls  of  epitheUum  present/'  April  14: 
*'  Apijearance  of  breast  still  improving;  much  less  pain,"  April 
23:  ''Still  free  improvement  i:i  the  ulceration  and  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  induratetl  lump/'  On  May  14  the  induration 
had  become  nuich  less  and  the  patient  had  little  pain.  The 
glands  in  the  axilla  were  smaller  and  her  general  condition 
improved. 

C.  W.  Allen  has  reported  one  case  of  recurrent  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  \Anth  nodules  in  the  other  breast  which  is  ''prac- 
tically  well/'  He  also  reports  improvement  in  five  other  cases 
of  recurrent  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  Eijkman  ha*s  reported 
one  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  with  in%'olvement  of  the 
axilla,  in  which  almost  all  evidence  of  disease  has  disappeared. 
Morton  hiis  reported  one  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  synip- 
toinaticallj'  cui'ed^  and  three  others  improve<i 

On  the  other  hand,  Johnson  and  Merrill  have  reported  four 
cases  of  mammary  carcinoma  treated  by  this  method,  none  of 
which  were  improved. 

I  have  treated  25  successive  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
in  which  the  results  allow  some  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  treatment.  Of  these,  18  cases  were  recurrent 
carcinoma  of  the  breast,  and  7  cases  were  primary  carcinoma 
of  the  breast.  I  have  also  given  x-ray  exposures  to  14  cases  as 
a  prophylactic  measure  after  operations  for  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  and  before  any  evidence  of  recurrence  had  appeared. 

Recurrent  Carcinoma  of  Breast. — Ca-'ie  74. — Mrs. ,  aged 

thirty-eight.  A  very  extensive  recurrent  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  with  involvement  of  axilla  which  had  been  passed  upon 
as  inoperable  by  Dr.  Charles  McBurney,  of  New  York.  This 
was  the  fii*st  case  of  the  sort  that  I  attempted  to  treat  and  was 
early  in  the  history  of  the  method,  and  the  chances  of  benefit 
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seemecl  sn  infinitesimal  that  with  my  concurrence  the  treatment 
was  discontinued  after  five  weeks.  There  was  no  positive 
benefit. 

Case  75. — Mrs.  ,  a^ed  fort_v-eight,  referred  to  me  on 

July  18,  1901,  with  the  following  history:  Six  years  ago  she 
had  an  operation  by  Prof.  E,  €,  Dudley,  of  Northwestern 
University,  for  laceration  of  the  cervix,  and  her  general  health 
had  been  bad  for  se\'eral  years  with  complete  nervous  break- 
down but  without  demonstrable  lesion.  The  family  and  per- 
sonal history  contains  no  salient  facts.  In  1899  a  tumor 
developed  in  her  right  breast,  which  was  recognized  as  a  carci- 
noma, and  in  April,  1900,  was  removed.  Recurrence  became 
evident  in  the  scar  six  months  after  removal,  in  the  fall  of 
1900.  In  the  spring  of  1901  she  was  seen  by  Prof.  Christian 
Fenger,  of  Rush  Medical  College,  and  the  case  pronounced 
inoperable.  The  condition  when  she  came  to  me  eight  months 
after  recurrence  la  shown  in  tlie  accompanying  photograph 
(Fig,  152).  On  the  right  side  of  the  chest  between  the  site  of 
the  nipple  and  the  axilla  was  a  dense,  hard,  nodular  ma^  six 
inches  in  diameter  attached  to  the  ribs.  The  cicatrix  was 
star-shaped  and  the  center  of  it  was  a  mass  of  closely  grouped 
waxy  nodules  which  were  ulcerating.  In  the  axilla  was  a  mass 
of  indurated  scar  tissue,  but  no  glands  were  palpable  there. 
The  army  however,  was  enormously  swollen  and  tense  down  to 
the  very  fingers.  There  were  no  glands  p;ilpable  in  the  supra- 
clavicular region.  She  was  suffering  very  severe  pain,  for  wliich 
niorphin  was  necessary. 

The  case  was  put  under  daily  exposures  at  5  cm.  distance 
and  of  fifteen  minutes*  duration,  July  IS,  1901,  and  by  August 
13,  after  twenty  expasures,  a  marked  tlermatitis  had  been 
caused  over  the  entire  area,  anxl  a  bulla  had  formed  over  the 
center  of  the  mass.  The  treatment  had  been  as  vigoroas  as 
I  dared,  because  it  seemed  evident  that  if  anything  was  to  be 
done  it  had  to  be  lione  quickly.  This  effect  disappeared  by 
September  2,  when  the  entire  surface  was  healed  over  and  the 
discharge  ceased.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  very  marked 
shrinkage  of  the  nodules  and  disappearance  of  the  crdema  of 
the  arm.     With  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  when 
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the  patient  ha<l  an  acute  illness  not  connected  with  her  car- 

cinonxo,  she  had  vigorous  exposures  almost  daily  from  September 
2  to  Decern l>er  4^thirty-one  in  all.  An  acute  dermatitis  was 
again  set  up  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  but  after  that  date 
the  exposures  v^ere  never  carried  to  the  point  of  producing  an 
acute  reaction.  On  Noveinber  8  I  made  the  following  note: 
*'The  tlermatitis  has  entirely  disapi>eared.  the  skin  is  of  normal 
color  except  for  pigmentation  artjuiuj  the  {periphery  of  the 
exposed  area.  The  skin  where  the  tumor  existed  is  smooth* 
ami  it  b  impossible  at  present  tn  find  any  evidence  of  carcinoma 
in  the  area.  All  of  the  nodules  have  entirely  disappeared." 
The  condition  at  that  time  is  shown  in  figure  153,  for  which 
I  am  intlebted  to  an  amateur  photographer. 

From  December  1,  VMM,  to  May  1,  1902,  this  patient  received 
several  faeries  of  irregular  exixjsurca  without  at  any  time  showing 
marked  reaction.  From  May  1  to  November  1,  1902,  there 
were  practically  no  ex|iosures.  The  contlition  of  the  arm  and 
the  condition  nf  the  chest-wall  still  remains  to  date  [December 
1,  1902]  EiB  satisfactory  as  it  was  in  Noveml>er,  1901,  with  the 
exception  that  m  November,  1902,  two  small  nodules  the  size 
of  a  split  pea  <ieve loped  at  the  center  of  the  cicatrix. 

This  patient's  general  condition  was  bad  at  the  beginning  of 
treatment  arul  it  remains  bad  at  the  present  time.  In  the 
spring  of  1901  we  were  very  much  afraid  of  pelvic  carcinoma. 
Our  fears  in  that  direction  proved  groundless,  but  at  present 
there  are  pressure  symptoms  referable  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cord,  due  probably  to  beginning  metastasis  in  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

The  disappearance  of  the  cedema  of  the  arm  in  this  case  is, 
of  course,  a  most  instructive  fact.  When  it  occurred  it  gave 
evidence,  much  needed  at  that  time,  of  the  deep  effect  of  x-rays. 

Case  76. — The  following  report  of  this  case  was  made  Feb- 
ruary, 1902:    Mrs. ,  aged  fifty-eight,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr.  C.  C.  Gratiot,  of  Shullsburg,  Wis.  The  patient  was  in 
Dr.  Christian  Fenger's  care  in  Passavant  Hospital  in  July  and 
August,  1900,  and  the  following  facts  are  taken  from  the  hospital 
record,  which  Dr.  Fenger  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal:  **Her 
present  [July,  1900]  trouble  began  about  six  years  ago,  when 
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patient  noticed  a  little  hard  lump  on  the  inferior  aspect  of  tlie 
left  breast  on  the  axUlary  side.  There  was  a  scarcely  perceptible 
enlargement  of  the  hanl  nrea  until  about  two  years  ago,  when 
the  patient  noticed  a  more  rapid  enlargement.  She  then  con- 
sultetl  Dr.  Sheldon^  of  Matlison.  Wis.  At  that  time  this  growth 
developed  very  fast  and  broke  through  the  skin  and  formed 
an  oj)en  ^ore,  which  grew  in  tliinensions  until  it  is  now  the  size 
of  a  silver  dollar.  Dr.  Sheldon  advised  an  operation,  where- 
upon she  consulted  Dr.  Fenger/'  Dr,  Fenger  removed  the 
breast  with  the  axillar>'  and  supracla\ncular  glands  in  July, 
1900.  A  few  months  after  removal  tlie  disease  reappeared  in 
the  Kcar,  She  returned  to  Dr.  Fenger  last  sunmier,  but  lie 
found  the  case  beyond  ojieration.  Her  condition  when  she  came 
to  me,  November  1,  1901,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  j>hoto- 
graph  (Fig.  154).  As  seen  in  the  illustration,  there  was  a  mass 
of  carcinomatous  tissue  on  the  left  side  involving  an  area  of 
about  a  square  foot.  The  nodules  varied  from  the  size  of  a 
hazelnut  to  that  of  a  small  apple.  At  the  upper  inner  angle 
there  were  a  couple  of  ulcers  2  J  to  3  inches  m  diameter.  Arountl 
the  main  mass,  and  separated  from  it  by  distances  of  from  two 
to  three  inches  or  more,  were  numerous  hazelnut-sized  nodules. 
She  had  on  two  occa.sions  suffered  alarming  hemorrhage  from 
the  surface.  Di\  l">nger  had  thoroughly  removed  the  glands 
in  the  axilla  antl  above  the  clavicle,  and  no  enlarged  glands 
in  either  of  these  locations  were  found.  When  she  began 
treatment,  she  was  suffering  a  great  deal  of  pain.  She  was  so 
weak  that  a  nurse  had  to  brmg  her  by  easy  stages  from  the 
neiirest  hotel  for  her  treatments,  and  she  w'^as  in  every  w*ay 
thoroughl}'  haggard  and  worn. 

She  was  put  under  jr-ra)^  exposures  on  November  1,  and 
the  sittings  were  gi\en  daily  for  two  months,  and  everj^  other 
day  or  less  frequently  after  that.  Two  weeks  after  the  treat- 
ments were  begun  she  volunteered  the  statement  that  her  [lain 
was  gone,  and  she  has  had  none  since.  On  January  17  I  made 
the  following  note:  *' There  has  been  rapid  sulisitlence  of  the 
tumor  for  the  last  month.  The  improvement  can  be  seen  from 
week  to  week.  There  is  at  present  only  a  slight  su{)erficial 
ulceration  about  the  size  of  a  dime  at  one  point  and  one  small 
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nodule  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  surface  is  free  from  infiltration 
anti  thickening  and  tlie  redness  has  almost  disappeared  The 
skin  is  considerably  pigmented/'  (Fig,  155.)  Improvement  has 
continued  since  that  tune,  Tlie  condition  February  27,  1002, 
is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  photograph  tFig,  156).  There* 
is  no  evidenee  of  carcinoma  left  on  the  oliest-walh  There  is  a 
thin,  soft,  browniwh-white  scur,  which  is  ahiK^t  freely  movable. 
Around  the  borders  of  the  scar  there  are  iiiinierous  dilated 
cnf>illarieft,  the  renmaiita  of  the  previous  abundant  vascular 
su|>plv  of  the  timior.  It  seems  hardly  cretlible  that  this  scar 
represents  the  site  of  the  previous  tumor  mass. 

Her  genera!  condition  has  progressed  equally  well  As  I  said 
above,  she  !sa??  been  free  from  pain  since  ten  days  after  treat- 
ment was  begun.  Since  January  1,  1902,  she  has  been  strong 
enoiigli  to  come  in  alone  thi-ee  times  a  week  for  her  treatments 
frtnu  a  town  thirty-five  miles  fron)  Chicago,  She  has  regained 
her  appf'tite  nnd  has  increased  in  flesli  decidedh'  (10  to  15 
pounds).     Now  she  presents  the  pietiu'e  of  a  healthy  olti  lady. 

The  first  series  of  treatments  in  this  case  were  ended  in  the 
miiidle  Iff  February,  1902,  and  the  patient  was  sent  home  to 
retiini  in  three  months.  In  May,  1902,  she  returncnb  and  at 
that  time  the  scar  on  tlie  anterior  chest-wall  remained  smooth 
and  clean,  but  in  the  posterior  axillary  Hue  tliree  inches  below 
the  axilla  there  were  five  or  six  pea-sized  nodules  and  in  the 
right  axillary  space  there  was  a  filbert-sized,  movable,  hard 
gland.  Her  general  concUtion  was  excellent.  She  had  pre- 
viously suffered  from  a  hacking  cough,  which  bothered  her  no 
longer.  During  May  and  June,  1902,  she  had  rather  vigorous 
exposures,  with  the  production  of  an  acute  dermatitis,  which 
disappeared  slowly,  and  with  it  all  of  the  nodules.  The  gland 
in  the  right  axilla  also  disappeared  under  exposures. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  this  patient  had  had  an  acute 
dermatitis.  The  previous  lesions  were  removed  without  pro- 
ducing more  than  a  very  slight  dermatitis,  but  with  marked 
pigmentation.  From  the  middle  of  June  until  the  middle  of 
September,  1902,  she  had  no  treatment.  When  she  returned 
in  the  middle  of  September,  there  was  a  patch  in  the  anterior 
axillarv  line  on   the  left  side,   formed  bv   the  coalescence  of 
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several  flat  nodules  from  the  size  of  n  dime  down.  All  these 
nodules  were  hard,  dark  red^  and  not  tender.  There  were  two 
very  small  glanils  paljiable  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  none 
on  the  right.  There  was  a  gland  in  the  anterior  jmrt  of  the 
right  axilla  the  size  of  a  dime,  and  a  small  gland  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  below  it  in  line  with  the  nipple.  She  w^as  having 
slight  pain,  but  not  ennugli  tn  particuLirly  interfere  with  her 
comfort,  anil  her  general  condition  was  good*  From  Septen)ber 
13  to  October  6,  1902,  she  had  vigorous  exposures,  with  the 
production  of  an  acute  dermatitis,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
which  the  lesions  disapjieared  in  all  of  the  locations,  December 
15,  1902,  she  remains  in  good  condition,  without  evidence  of 
carcinoma. 

As  may  be  seen,  there  have  been  two  minor  recurrences  in 
this  case,  and  of  course  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  patient 
is  in  any  w^ay  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  further  recurrences. 
But  the  course  of  the  case  under  x-rays  has  been  of  a  character 
that  has  l>een  totally  unknown  in  such  cases  pr-eviously.  This 
patient  in  November,  1901,  was  in  a  condition  where  death  was 
inevitable  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time.  She  had  been 
sufTering  harassing  pain  for  months,  had  had  two  ahirnang 
hemorrhages  from  the  mass,  and  from  pain  and  anxiety  and 
loss  of  blood  she  was  reduced  in  strength  to  a  market!  degree. 
Her  physical  vigor  has  been  restored,  she  has  been  kept  fi-ee 
from  pain,  and  she  has  been  relieved  from  practically  all  mani- 
festation of  carcinoma  for  a  year,  Ttiis  case  tends  to  disprove 
the  idea  which  has  been  suggested,  that  after  a  certain  amount 
of  exposure  carcinomatous  tissue  is  no  longer  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  j-rays.  It  has  certamly  been  as  easy  to  get 
rid  of  the  second  and  third  recurrences  as  of  the  fii-st. 

Case  77* — Miss ,  aged  forty*nine,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr,  A.  J.  Ochsner.  In  February,  1890,  she  noticed  a  hard 
lump  in  the  left  breast,  which  was  followed  by  gradual  retrac- 
tion of  tlie  nipple.  In  February,  19(K),  the  breast  was  removed 
by  a  w^ell-known  surgeon,  l.>ut  the  disease  soon  recurred  in  the 
scar,  and  in  October,  HKXI,  a  second  operation  was  done.  A 
second  recurrence  soon  showed  itself,  whereupon  she  consulted 
Dr.  Ochsner,  and  on  November  25,  1901,  he  referred  her  to 
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nic.  When  she  began  liTatinerit  with  a:-rays  there  were  two 
ulcers  about  the  middle  of  the  scar,  each  the  size  of  a  twenty- 
fi\*«'-t^nt -piece,  surrounded  by  purp3ish-red  indurated  tissue- 
Hie  case  was  gi\-en  moderate  j:-'ray  exposures  from  November 
2fii  1901,  to  January  27,  1902,  w^hen  eonsitlerable  erythema 
ilevelojjed  and  the  exposures  were  stopj:»ed  for  two  weeks.  With 
tlit^  disappearance  of  the  dermatitis  the  ulcers  rapidly  grew 
smaller,  and  by  January  20  had  been  replaced  by  soft,  healthy 
flciir  tisaue.  After  the  disappearance  of  all  evidence  of  dLseaKe 
the  exposures  were  still  given  during  February,  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  j>art  of  the  time  over  the  chest,  part  of  the 
time  in  the  axilla,  and  part  of  the  time  over  the  supraclavicular 
region,  and  she  had  similar  exposures  again  durinf^  October 
and  November,  During  tliLs  tinie  it  was  tlie  aim  to  keep  the 
reactio!!  below  tl»e  jjoint  of  producing  a  demiatitis,  but  very 
market!  pigmentation  was  protluced.  There  has  never  been  any 
evidence  of  recurrence  of  the  disease  on  the  affected  side. 

In  May,  11K)2,  a  small,  hartl,  disc-shaped  mass  was  discovered 
beneath  the  nipple  in  this  |3atient"s  right  bi'east,  and  she  was 
immediately  put  under  j-ray  exposures  over  t))is  area  ami  the 
Corros[K.>ndirrg  supraclavicular  and  axillary  areas.  The  expo- 
sures WPH*  carried  to  the  point  of  producing  an  erythema  which 
became  a  bright  drj'  dermatitis  and  then  subsided.  With  the 
subsidence  of  this  by  the  middle  of  July  the  mass  entirely  dis- 
appeared. This  patient  was  examined  by  Dr.  Ochsner  Novem- 
ber 1  last,  a  year  after  begiiming  treatment,  and  he  wTote  me: 
''It  seems  to  me  that  Miss is  entirely  well.'' 

This  case  represents  the  type  of  recurrent  carcinoma  of  the 
bre^ist  which  shows  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  x-rays. 
The  patient  had  had  a  primary  operation  and  one  operation 
for  recurrence,  and  a  vigorous  second  recurrence  had  begun. 
EvfTy  one  knows  how  hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  further  surgical 
intervention  in  cases  of  this  character.  Further  oj^erations 
offer  practically  no  hoj^e  of  success,  even  when  there  is  enough 
tissue  left  on  the  chest-wall  to  make  an  operation  feasible.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  nothing  except  the  early  death 
Ijf  the  patient  was  to  be  expected.  In  this  case  the  patient  is 
well  a  year  after  beginning  treatment,  she  is  in  vigorous  health. 
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and  throughout  the  time  of  her  treatment  she  has  been  able  to 
pursue  an  exacting  occupation. 

Case  78. — Mrs.  ,  aged  forty-one,  referred  to  me  by 

Prof,  A.  J.  Ochsaer,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.     In  Novembert 

1901,  Dr.  Ochsner  removed  a  carcinoma  of  the  breast  and 
enlarged  glanda  in  the  axilla^  and  one  enlarged  gland  high  up 
under  tlie  subcla^'ian  vein.  The  case  was  referred  to  me  for 
prophylactic  treatment  of  the  scar  on  the  left  side  and  for 
treatment  of  the  condition  of  the  right  nipple,  which  had  been 
diagnosticated  as  Paget  8  disease.  The  disease  in  the  left  breast 
had  been  preceded  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  nipple.  At 
the  time  she  came  to  me  there  was  a  healthy  scar  on  the  left 
side.  The  right  breast  showed  no  induration  except  beneath 
the  nipple,  but  the  areola  and  nipple  were  iin'olved  in  a  clironic 
dermatitis  of  several  years*  duration.  The  areola  was  red^ 
covered  with  scales  and  crusts,  and  the  nipple  had  almost 
disappeared,  and  there  was  a  thick  dbc  of  indurated  tissue 
beneath  the  areola. 

This   patient   had  between  November,   1901,   and  October^ 

1902,  several  series  of  exposures  over  the  right  side  as  a  prophy- 
lactic. She  was  given  twenty- two  exposures  o\'er  the  diseased 
nipple  between  January  7  and  March  7,  1902,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  slight  ervthema.  By  March  7  the  nipple  was  entirely 
well,  the  induration  was  gone,  and  it  has  remained  well  since 
that  time.  The  malignant  character  of  these  carcinomata  be- 
ginning  in  the  areola  of  the  breast^  which  were  first  describeil 
by  Sir  James  Paget,  is  well  known,  as  is  their  hiti-actability  to 
all  treatment  except  excision.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  case 
of  Paget 's  disease  thus  treated  that  has  teen  reported. 

Cose  79.— Mrs,  ,  aged  seventy-eight,  referred  to  me 

by  Dr.  Christian  Fenger,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Carl  E*  Black,  of 
Jacksonville,  111.  Eight  years  ago  a  tumor  deveioj^ed  in  the 
left  breast,  which  was  removed  by  opcratioUp  and  sul>sequentl\^ 
two  other  operations  were  done.  Dr.  Fenger  and  Dr,  Black 
ad\nsed  against  further  operation,  antl  in  February,  1902, 
referred  her  to  me.  At  tl^at  time  there  was  a  hard  mass  of 
glands  in  the  axilla  and  under  the  border  of  the  jiectora]  muscle* 
The  supraclavicular  space  was  swollen  and  contained  a  hard 
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gland  almost  as  large  as  an  olive*  The  forearm  and  hand  were 
swollen  and  (rdematous,  and  the  arm  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  other  ami,  but  was  only  slightly  trdematous,  the 
enlargement  being  due  to  conneetive-tisKue  hyperplasia  from 
long-continued  lymphatic  obstruction  rather  than  to  oedema. 
She  wa^  run  down  physically  and  had  a  cough.  A'-ray  ex|x>- 
sures  of  moderate  intensity  \ycvq  begun  over  the  |>ectoraI  area 
and  the  axillar}"  and  supraclavicular  spaces,  and  were  con- 
tinued until  March  29, — twenty-five  exposures  in  all, — with  the 
production  of  a  moLlerate  dry  dermatitis  and  a  good  deal  of 
pigmentation.  At  that  time  the  swelling  in  the  forearm  and 
hand  had  almost  entirely  disappeared*  On  April  IB  she  re- 
turned for  further  exposures,  the  dermatitis  having  subsided. 
There  was  free  impro\Tment  in  all  of  the  in^'olved  areas. 

She  iiad  twelve  exposures  between  April  16  and  May  12  and 
no  further  expc»sures  initil  Augimt  1.  During  the  second  series 
of  exposures  there  was  a  very  marked  pigmentation  produced, 
but  no  deniiatitis.  The  improvement  in  the  local  condition 
and  in  the  patient's  general  health  was  eontinuoas.  By  May 
12  the  masses  in  the  border  of  the  pectoral  nuLscle  and  in  the 
axilla  were  very  nmch  smaller  and  softer  and  the  supraclavicular 
gland  wa8  soft,  though  still  palpable.  The  patient  was  feeUng 
well  and  vigorous,  had  no  pain,  and  altogether  there  was  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  her  condition;  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  spent  the  months  of  March  and  April  in  the 
inclement  weather  of  Chicago,  which  was  unusual  for  her,  and 
bad  exposed  herself  to  the  weather  very  much  more  than  was 
her  previoas  custom. 

When  she  returned,  August  1,  for  further  treatment,  the 
improvement  had  continued.  There  was  no  evidence  of  re- 
currence of  the  growth  and  her  general  health  was  still  good. 
Between  August  1  and  September  12  she  received  30  exposures, 
without  the  production  of  any  reaction  except  a  marked  pig- 
mentation. Since  that  time  she  has  had  no  treatments.  At 
the  end  of  this  series  of  exposures  the  condition  remained 
good.  The  entire  affected  area  was  free  from  induration,  the 
axilla  soft,  and  the  gland  above  the  clavicle  as  soft  as  adipose 
tissue  and  almost  impalpable. 
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Case  80. --Mrs. 


-,  aged  forty-six,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 


G.  H.  Brannoii,  of  Manhattan,  IlL  For  many  years  she  had 
a  lump  in  the  left  breast,  which  last  year  began  to  increase 
in  size,  and  in  Septeiiibt^r,  KK)1,  wavS  removed.  There  was  some 
recurrence  in  the  scar,  and  this  was  removed  by  ojieration  a 
month  before  she  came  to  me.  At  the  time  that  she  was  re- 
ferred to  me,  April  28,  HK)2,  them  was  a  healthy  looking  scar 
attached  to  the  ribs,  but  in  the  axilla  was  a  large  mass  of  dense, 
hard,  indurated  glamls,  and  above  the  clavicle  a  mass  of  hard 
glands  was  palpable.  The  arm  and  forearm  were  sliglitly 
cpdemaloas.  The  i>atient's  general  health  was  very  markedly 
run  dow*n.  The  condition  of  this  patient  at  tlie  time  of  coming 
under  treatment  was  as  closely  similar  as  possible  to  that  in 
the  preceding  ease.  The  course  of  the  cases  under  x-niys  has 
also  been  identical.  This  patient  has  had  more  or  less  regular 
exposures  from  May  28,  1902,  to  date,  having  had  78  exposures 
of  fair  intensity  between  April  28  and  No\' ember  10.  In  this 
case  the  reaction  has  never  gone  beyond  the  production  of  a 
moderate  erythema,  A  condition  of  considerable  pigmentation 
has  been  maintained  almost  throughout.  The  improvement 
in  the  patient  has  been  continuous,  until  there  is  now  no  evidence 
of  carcinoma.  The  only  evi^lence  of  disease  above  the  clavicle 
is  a  soft  glamL  The  condition  of  the  patient's  general  health 
has  im  pro  veil  correspondinglv.  She  is  now  well  and  vigorous 
and  able  to  attend  to  her  ordinary  household  iluties.  At  the 
beginning  she  was  just  able  to  drag  herself  about. 

Neither  this  case  nor  the  one  preceding  can,  of  course,  as 
yet  be  claimed  as  more  than  symptomatically  relieved,  and 
botli  are  to  continue  treatment,  but  the  results  in  both  cases 
may  be  regarded,  I  belie \^e,  as  highly  satisfactory.  These  were 
both  cases  of  the  type  of  slow-growing  carcinoma ta  that  gradu- 
ally wear  the  patient  out  and  that  are  totally  unamenable  to 
sm'gical  intervention.  Case  79  would  probably  have  lasteii  for 
some  time;  Case  80  had  every  prospect  of  being  worn  out  in  a 
\'ery  short  time. 

Case  Sl.^Mrs, ,  aged  forty-six,  referred  to  me  by  Dr, 

Kossuth  Tinker,  of  Athens,  Ohio.  In  May,  1901,  the  left 
breast  was  removed  for  carcinoma  of  a  few  months'  duration, 
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and  the  wound  remained  healthy  until  April,  1902.  At  that 
time  she  discovered  several  superficial  nodules  developing  in 
the  subeutaneous  tissue  of  the  chest-wall  along  the  line  of  the 
scar.  At  the  time  she  came  to  nw  tliere  was  a  healthy  looking 
scar  except  for  a  half-dozen  nodules  the  size  of  a  large  marrow- 
fat pea  and  snmller.  These  were  indurated  and  pm'plish  in 
color,  and  unquestionably  carcinomatous.  The  axilla  and 
supraclavicular  areas  showed  no  induration,  but  the  ann  was 
swollen  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  shoulder. 
She  had  eighty-two  exposures  between  May  27  and  October  7^ 
with  the  production  of  slight  erythema  on  several  occasions, 
and  toward  the  last  of  an  acute  dermatitis.  Under  the  treat- 
ment the  nodules  gradually  diminished  hi  size  anrl  thi-ec  months 
after  beginning  treatment  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Case  82, — ^Mrs,  ,  aged  fifty-t^ight,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr.  W.  B,  Young,  nf  Bonair,  Tenn,  In  the  summer  of  1901  a 
small  lump  which  had  been  in  the  right  breast  for  many  year^ 
began  to  increase  in  size,  and  in  November,  when  it  had  attained 
the  size  of  a  fist,  was  removed  by  Dr.  Young.  Early  in  January, 
1902.  the  disease  recurred  in  the  scar,  anfi  after  that  time  spread 
rapidly  and  was  accompanied  by  severe  darting  pmn.%  At  the 
time  she  came  to  me,  May  1.  in02,  there  was  a  hirge  maas  about 
the  scar  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  induration  extending 
from  the  l)order  of  the  left  breast  to  the  posterior  axillary  line 
and  from  the  third  to  seventh  ribs  in  nipple  line.  The  mass 
was  of  a  brownish-red  color,  dotted  with  hard  reddish  nodules 
the  size  of  large  peas.  In  the  center  of  the  area  there  was  an 
ulcer  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter.  No  glands  were  palpable  in 
the  axilla,  but  the  tissues  were  indurated  and  brawny. 

She  was  put  under  j-ray  exposures  and  received,  between 
May  1  and  September  11,  ninety-four  exposures,  with  the  pro- 
duction on  several  occasions  of  a  rather  acute  dermatitis,  which 
always  subsided  promptly.  The  almost  innnediate  effect  of 
the  treatment  was  to  stop  the  pain  and  there  was  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  breast.  On  June  4,  one  month  after  beginning 
treatment,  the  ulcer  had  healed,  but  there  still  remained  in- 
durated   nodules.    These    rapidly    disappeared    until    by    the 
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middle  of  June  the  area  was  entirely  fi'ee  from  suspicious  pointa. 
The  scar  was  then  soft  and  iriovuble, 

In  June  a  su.spicious  disc-shaped  mass  was  dif^covered  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  breast  which  w^as  removed  by  a  radical 
opera  tioD  in  September. 

CcLse  S3. — Mrs,  - — ,  aged  fift3%    Six  years  ago  she  detected 

a  mass  in  the  left  l>reast  and  retraction  of  the  nipple,  and  the 
breast  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  se^^eral  series  of  treatments 
with  caustics.  Two  years  ago  a  similar  condition  developed 
on  the  riglit  side,  antl  in  July,  1900,  this  was  removed  with 
caustics.  In  December,  ITOO,  the  patient  detected  in  the  scars 
evidence  of  recurrence  which  had  increased  up  to  the  time  she 
was  referred  to  me*  The  condition  when  she  came  to  me  is 
shown  in  figure  157*  The  scar  on  the  left  side  was  healthy 
looking  except  for  three  hazelnut-sized  nodules*  On  the  right 
Side  the  scar  was  indurated  and  brawny  and  at  the  center  there 
was  an  irregular  indurated  ulcer  2^  by  1  inches.  There  was  no 
ex'idence  of  involvement  of  either  axilla.  Between  Ma}'^  28 
and  July  14  the  patient  received  almost  daily  exposures  of 
moderate  intensity.  On  July  18  an  acute  vesicular  dermatitis 
was  produced,  and  the  exposures  were  dLseontinud  until  August 
6.  In  the  mean  time  tlie  dermatitis  subsided^  and  with  its 
disappearance  all  e^'idence  of  the  disease  vanished.  "When  she 
returned  for  treatment  on  August  6^  all  nodules  had  disappeared 
and  both  scars  were  markedly  more  movable  than  before,  and 
the  feeling  of  contraction  in  the  chest- wall,  which  had  l^een  a 
source  of  discomfort  and  annoyance  to  the  patient,  w*as  very 
greatly  improved.  The  condition  since  that  time  is  shown  in 
figure  1.58. 

The  following  cases  are  all  cases  in  which  practically  a 
failure  occurred, 

Ca^e  84. — ^Mrs. ,  aged  fifty.  In  1898  a  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  breast  was  done  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner,  and  the 
scar  remained  healthy  until  a  few^  months  before  coming  to 
me,  when  an  ulcer  began  at  the  nipple  site.  At  the  time  of 
beginning  treatment  there  was  a  thick  mass  of  carcmomatous 
tissue  on  the  chest-wall,  closely  adherent  to  the  ribs,  with  a 
gangrenous  slough  at  the  center  as  big  as  a  silver  quarter. 
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Tlie  ^jupracbvicular  giatub  were  markedly  uivolved.  Vigorou;^ 
tr^atmeat  for  ihrep  riinriths  had  no  apparent  effect ,  and  the 
ptitient  died  sudderJy  as  a  nssult  of  involvenienl  of  the  lung. 

Case  So.^Mrs, .  aged  fifty-two,  referred  to  me  b>*  Dr. 

Grey,  of  Chicago.  A  year  ago  the  left  breast  wai^i  removed  by 
m<]iea]  operation  for  cnreinoma.  There  was  a  prompt  re- 
currence, and  when  she  caxnc  to  me  on  June  1S>  1902,  there 
wcie  a  number  of  nodulai  along  the  line  of  Ihc  scar.  The 
ihmie  5di>ng  the  border  of  tlie  pectoral  muscle  wa-s  hanl  and 
indumted.  There  was  a  hard  maas  of  notlule;*  in  the  left  axilla 
and  the  entire  left  arm  waB  intensely  redeinatoys.  There  was 
a  hard  mass  alcove  tlie  cla\ir]e.  The  patient  was  suffering 
much  i>aui  and  was  very  greatly  reduced  in  health.  Treatment 
in  this  ease  was  contumef]  from  June  18  to  SeptemlxT  13,  with 
very  considerable  relief  of  paiai  and  with  almost  entu^  dia- 
af>f)carance  of  the  crclenia,  but  there  was  no  other  iiiiprovementp 
The  patient  "s  general  condition  grevv  steadily  womc  until  treat- 
ment was  dlscontinuetL 

Case  SG, — ^Mi^s ,  aged  fifty-two,  referrcti  to  me  by  Dr, 

IL  R,  Chi^lett,  of  Chicago,  rcbruary  5,  1902,  A  year  iK^fore 
a  nulical  ojjenition  liad  l>pen  done  for  carcinoma  of  the  right 
brt^a^t.  When  she  came  to  mo,  there  was  a  healthy  looking 
sc:ir  from  the  axillM  In  the  iiirdian  line.  The  scar  in  the  axilla 
was  indurated  and  several  hard  glands  were  palpable  in  the 
axilla  and  there  were  two  large  hard  glands  above  the  clavicle. 
In  the  left  axilla  there  was  a  mass  al)out  the  size  of  an  olive. 
The  right  arm  was  anlematoiLs.  The  patient  was  running  down 
rapidly  and  was  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain.  This  patient  had 
vigorous  exposures  for  most  of  the  time  between  the  middle  of 
February  and  the  middle  of  June,  1902.  The  pain  was  relieved 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  the  glands  in  the  axilla  and  supra- 
clavicular region  were  reduced  and  made  softer,  but  there  was 
no  other  effect  in  the  case,  and  the  patient  went  from  bad  to 
worse  until  the  treatments  were  discontinued. 

Case  (S7. — Mrs. ,  aged  fifty-four,  with  a  very  extensive 

ulcerating  recurrent  carcinoma  of  the  left  breast  and  involvement 
of  the  axillary  and  supraclavicular  contents.  vShe  had  vigorous 
exposures  for  a  month  without  any  practical  effect  except  relief 
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of  pain,  drying  up  of  disoharge,  and  disappearance  of  otlor, 
and  she  .sudtlenly  died,  a  month  after  beghming  treatment, 
from  involvement  of  the  lung. 

Case  SS. — ^iMan,  aged  fif  ty-fi\^e,  referred  to  me  by  Prof.  D*  A.  K. 
Steele,  of  the  University  of  IllmoLs.  A  year  before  a  earcinojiia 
of  the  right  biTast  had  been  removed  by  radical  ojieration.  At 
the  time  of  coming  to  me  there  were  several  hard  noiiules,  the 
size  of  a  hazelnut  and  smaller,  along  the  line  of  the  scar,  and 
in  the  axilla  there  were  several  indurated  glands.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  ]muL  Under  fairly  vigorous  x-r^j  exposures, — 
thirtyHhree  in  all, — in  May  and  June,  HK)2,  the  nodules  all 
disappeared  from  the  scar  and  the  glands  in  the  axilla  liecame 
soft  and  hardly  palpable  and  his  pun  was  relieved.  The  im- 
provement was  so  gmat  that  in  July  he  thought  himself  cured > 
and  against  my  advice  quit  treatment,  Noveinl>er  1,  1902,  he 
died;  doubtless  of  metastatic  carcinoma,  although  I  have  not 
the  details. 

Case  89, — Mrs. ,  aged  fifty,     A  carcinoma  of  the  left 

breast  was  removed  in  Mareii,  VM)i),  hy  radical  o|)eratinn,  and 
a  recurrence  in  the  supraclavicular  glands  and  chest-wal!  was 
removed  by  a  second  ojjeration  six  months  later.  When  she 
came  to  me  on  Januar>^  18,  1902,  there  was  a  cancer  en  euirmm 
involving  the  entire  left  chest-wall  All  of  the  tksue  was  bound 
down  and  the  movement  of  the  chest  impeded.  The  axilla  con- 
tained a  dense  mass  of  indurateil  glan<N  anil  a  similar  innnmixble 
mass  existed  behind  tlie  clavicle.  The  arm  was  markedly 
CBdematous;  she  was  much  reduced  in  health  and  was  suffering 
nmch  pain.  Twenty-seven  vigorou:?  x-ray  exposures  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  1902,  had  no  effect  except  the  relief  of 
pain. 

Case  W. — Mrs. ,  aged  sixty-^ight.     November,  1900,  a 

tumor  of  the  breast  was  removed  by  Dr.  C,  Fenger,  and  she 
first  noticed  a  reciurence  in  the  scar  in  January,  1002.  It  grew 
rapidly  and  soon  ulcerated,  ancl  was  %^ery  painful.  When  she 
was  referred  to  me,  May  7, 1902,  there  was  a  dense  mass  of  car- 
cinomatous tissue  occupying  the  entii-e  right  side  of  the  chest 
from  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  pof^^terior  axillary 
line.     At  the  center  it  was  thro\^n  up  into  a  hard  nodular 
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iiia^  with  a  gangrcnoiLs  ulcor  in  the  center  an  inch  in  fliamcter. 
Treatment  for  a  mouth  and  a  half  had  no  effect  in  this  case 
and  the  patient  quit. 

Case  9L — Mi's. ,  n^od  seventy^  with  a  cancer  en  cfitm.^M 

involving  the  entire  left  side  of  the  climL  This  had  jjegun 
many  yeais  ago  as  a  tumor  ui  the  brea-st  and  increjiseil  slowly 
until  a  year  ago,  sbice  wlneh  time  it  has  ?ipread  rapidly,  \^lien 
she  eame  under  my  care,  January  20,  11K>2,  the  entire  left  chest- 
wall  was  covei-ed  with  a  brawny,  hard,  purplish  hielastic  mass, 
which  rendered  that  side  of  the  chest  almost  immovable.  The 
induration  from  the  left  f^ide  reached  beyond  the  median  line 
in  front  and  there  was  a  hard  notlular  mass  in  the  right  breast. 
The  axillary  and  supraclavicular  sjiaecs  were  involved  and  the 
left  arm  was  enormously  swollen.  She  w^is  not  suffering  much 
jmin,  but  suffered  great  distress  from  interference  with  breatli- 
ing.  She  had  twenty-one  vigorous  j-ray  exfKBures  between 
January  20  and  February-  20,  11K)2»  with  no  apparent  effect. 
She  died  withhi  a  month  after  disrontimmnce  <jf  treatment* 

Summary, ^ — In  the  above  list  of  eighteen  cases,  eight  cases* 
or  444  per  cent,  (CaHea  74,  84,  85,  80,  87,  80,  IK),  ami  91),  shower  1 
practiciilly  no  result  except  in  most  instances  marked  relief 
from  pain.  In  al!  r>f  tTin-r  r\^]^{  cases  thnro  was  involvement 
of  the  supraclavicular  glands  at  the  beginning  of  treatment 
and  probably  intrathoracic  metastasis  as  well.  One  patient 
(Case  88)  was  relieved  of  the  evidence  of  carcinoma  locally, 
but  died  soon  after,  presumably  from  metastasis. 

The  remaining  nine  cases,  or  50  per  cent.,  show  results  that 
in  my  opinion  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  One  of  these 
cases  (Case  75)  has  shown  almost  no  recurrence  at  the  original 
site  of  the  disease,  but  j)erhaps  has  carcinoma  of  the  spine.  In 
another  (Case  82)  carcinoma  develojx'd  in  the  other  breast, 
which  was  removed  by  ojx^ration.  Another  case  (Case  76) 
showed  two  slight  easily  handled  recurrences,  but  the  patient, 
from  a  condition  of  helpless  invalidism,  has  been  restored  for 
a  year  to  fair  health.  In  Case  79  the  patient  is  not  relieved 
of  all  trace  of  carcinoma,  in  that  soft  glands  are  still  palpable, 
but  has  been  restored  to  good  health  and  the  disease  has  shown 
no  tendency  to  revive.     In  the  remaining  five  cases  (Cases  77, 
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78,  SO,  81,  S3)  there  is  sjinptomatic  cure.  In  one  case  (Case 
78)  there  is  cure  of  the  carcinoma  treated  by  x-rays  (Paget 's 
disease),  hut  it  is  Ijy  no  means  certain  that  thh  patient  will 
not  have  a  recurrence  of  the  carcinoma  of  the  other  breast, 
which  was  removed  surgicalls'.  In  four  cases  (Cases  77.  80, 
81^  and  83)  there  is  symptomatic  cure  and  the  condition  is  ail 
that  could  pns??ibly  be  hojx^d  for. 

The  failures  in  this  series  of  cases  may  readil}'  be  admitted 
and  still  the  method  of  treatment  be  amply  justified  hy  the 
results.  It  is  surely  true  that  in  such  cases  as  lhe."=5e  there 
Tvill  never  be  any  methoil  that  will  not  have  its  failures.  A 
more  unpromising  group  of  cases  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Everj^  one  of  them  was  practically  beyond  relief  b\'  any  other 
method.  Most  of  them  had  been  refused  furtlier  operative  pro- 
cedures and  had  no  outlook  left  except  pain  and  misery  and 
a  hopeless  illness.  If  in  the  whole  group  only  one  case  existed 
showing  such  results  as  are  seen  in  Cases  76.  77,  or  80*  for 
example,  the  method  would  seem  to  have  ample  justification 
for  its  use,  T!iat  practically  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  have 
had  relief  seems  as  good  a  showing  as  could  possibly  lye  ex|)ected. 
The  cases  iniUcate  one  thing  strongly,  and  that  is  the  extreme 
importance  of  getting  the  patients  for  treatment  at  the  first 
evidence  of  recurrence.  It  is  then  that  there  is  a  fair  chance 
of  getting  them  well.  If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  go  on  until 
the  glands  behind  the  clavicle  and  within  the  thorax  are  in- 
volveth  the  chances  for  relief  are  very  nmch  reduced. 

Primary  Carcinoma  of  the  Breast. — Case  92. — Miss  f 

aged  forty-five,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Mayo,  of  Rochester, 
Minn,  In  1900  her  attention  was  called  by  sharp  pains  in  that 
region  to  a  small  hard  mass  in  her  left  breast.  Since  that  time 
the  tumor  has  been  growing  steailily,  but  she  has  had  only  infre- 
quent pains.  Otherwise  she  has  been  in  good  condition.  At 
the  time  she  w^as  referred  to  me  there  was  a  hart!  nodular  mass 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  in  the  left  breast,  movable  and 
not  tender.  The  nipple  was  retracted.  No  glands  were  palpable 
in  the  left  axilla.  This  patient  has  been  under  treatment  at 
intervals  since  April  K  1902.  Up  to  August  18  she  had  ninety 
exposures,  and  she  then  had  no  further  exposures  until  Noveml>er 
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6,  1902,  After  beginning  the  treatment  the  breast  became  eon- 
siiierably  larger.  On  August  5  the  following  note  was  made: 
** Since  last  examination  of  breast,  July  31,  there  has  been  a 
notable  decrease  in  the  ^\ze  of  the  tumor,  which  is  now  about 
two'thirds  of  its  original  mze/*  August  19:  **  Considerable  erj-- 
thenia  over  breast.  Patient  says  the  breast  feels  quite  sore 
and  tender. ■•  On  August  22  she  was  atlowetl  to  go  home,  as 
there  wais  an  acute  vesicular  dermatitis,  and  she  did  not  return 
until  November  6.  At  the  time  of  her  return  tlie  retraction 
of  the  nipple  had  ahna?t  disappeared  and  the  tumor  was  not 
more  than  one- third  its  origuial  sijie.  The  ma^ss  in  the  breast 
is  hard  and  movable  and  of  regular  outline,  like  a  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue  rather  than  a  carcinoma.  The  patient's  general 
condition  is  considerably  impro^*ed. 

Case  93. — Mrs,  — ^  aged  seventy-six,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr,  A,  J.  Ochsner,  At  the  time  she  came  to  me,  June,  1901, 
there  was  a  tiunor  the  size  of  an  orange  in  the  upper  and  outer 
quadrant  of  the  left  breast.  This  was  very  hard,  somewhat 
nothilar,  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  only  slightly  movable* 
Several  glands  were  palpable  in  the  axilla.  This  patient  had 
vigorous  exposures  in  July  and  August j  1901,  with  the  pro- 
tiuction  of  an  acute  dermatitis.  The  pain,  which  was  severe 
at  the  beginning,  was  entirely  relieved,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  August  the  tumor  was  certainly  softer  and  somewhat  smaller; 
but  the  patient  quit  treatment,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  trace  of  her  since. 

Ca.se  94. — Mrs. ,  aged  sixty-six,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 

Kearsley,  of  Chicago.  In  the  right  breast  there  was  a  hard 
disc-shaped  movable  mass  under  the  skin  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  patient  had  had  occasional  shooting  pains  in  the  right 
breast  for  three  months,  but  the  mass  had  been  noticed  first 
a  few  weeks  before.  The  nipple  was  completely  retracted. 
There  were  a  number  of  hard  glands  the  size  of  a  lima-bean 
in  the  right  axilla.  The  patient  was  nervous  and  suffering  from 
lassitude  and  weakness.  This  patient  has  had  persistent  treat- 
ment, except  at  times  when  there  has  been  dermatitis,  from 
May  5  to  date,  having  had  up  to  November  10  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  exposures.     At  the  present  time  the  mass  in  the 
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breast  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  that  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  treatment.  The  glands  in  the  axilla  are  soft  and  have 
hardly  been  palpiible  since  the  middle  of  August, 

Case  95. — Mi-s.  ,  aged  forty-live.     I^'our  years  ago  a 

fimall  lump  was  noticed  in  the  right  breast^  which  gradually 
enlarged  to  its  present  size.  During  the  last  year  it  enlarged 
more  rapidly  and  she  had  frequent  shooting  pains.  When  re- 
ferred to  me,  there  was  a  large,  hanl,  nodular,  egg-sized  mass 
in  the  right  breast  and  retraction  of  the  nipple.  No  glands  are 
palpable  in  the  axilla.  This  patient  had  vigorous  exposures 
from  January  1,  1902,  to  May  9,  1902,— eight v-f our  in  all, — 
with  the  production  at  the  last  of  an  acute  weeping  dermatitis. 
This  persisted  for  several  weeks,  t luring  which  time  there  was 
rapid  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  tumor.  Since  August  1  she 
reports  the  breast  has  been  ap|>arently  normal;  the  mass  has 
disappeared  J  the  breast  is  soft,  free  from  pain  or  tenderness, 
and  the  nipple  not  retracted. 

Case  96. — Miss ,  aged  forty-one,  referred  to  me  by  Dr, 

Y.  H.  Bond,  of  St  Louis.  At  the  time  of  coming  to  me,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1901,  there  w^as  an  indumted  mass  in  the  left  breast — 
hard,  freely  movable,  irregular  in  outline,  and  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  There  wsis  a  sinnlar  luit  smaller  mas.^  in  the 
right  breast,  somewhat  more  suj>erficial,  nodular  and  movable. 
There  were  no  glands  palpable  in  the  axilla*,  Tlie  nipples  were 
not  retracted.  Her  attention  was  first  called  to  her  breasts 
in  March,  1901,  by  the  fact  that  at  timers  there  were  dull  aching 
pains  in  either  breast*  She  then  discovered  the  masses,  which 
she  thinks  have  increased  slightly  in  size  since  that  time.  She 
had  vigorous  jr-ray  exposures  during  Decemlw^r,  1901,  and 
January  and  February,  1902.  The  exposures  WTre  discontinued 
on  account  of  dermatitis  the  first  of  March.  After  stopping 
treatment  the  rlermatitis  was  quite  severe  for  two  months. 
Wien  she  returned,  August  27,  1902»  the  skin  was  still  somewhat 
red.  During  September  and  October  she  had  further  exposures, 
with  the  production  of  a  second  dermatitis,  on  account  of 
which  treatment  was  discontinued.  The  result  in  this  case  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Case  92.  There  is  considerable  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  tumors,  but  they  have  not  disappeared. 
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Case  97. — Mrs.  ,  aged  sixty^five,  referred  to  nie  by 

Prof.  E,  Wyllys  Andrews,  of  Northwestern  University,  January  i 
17,  1902.  When  treatment  was  begun,  she  had  an  indu- 
rated immovabie  carcinoma  involving  the  entire  right  breast 
and  axillary  glands  and  the  supraclavicular  glands.  There 
was  also  metastasis  in  the  spine  and  probably  at  other 
points,  and  she  was  suffering  great  pain.  The  treatments  were 
given  with  the  hope  of  relieving  jmiu  without  any  exjiectation 
of  influencing  the  course  of  the  disease.  She  had  vigorous 
exj>osures  for  four  weeks,  and  after  that  irregular  exposures 
Up  to  the  time  of  her  tleath,  two  months  after  beginning  treat  - 
nient.  A  dermatitis  was  prmluced  over  the  breast  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks.  The  relief  of  pain  was  prompt  and  marked, 
and  continued  to  the  einh 

With  the  production  of  the  dermatitis  over  the  breast  and 
in  the  axilla  there  was  a  rapid  disappearance  of  the  induration. 
The  breast  became  soft  and  the  evidence  of  carcinoma  entirely 
disap|)eared  in  that  location.  A  post-mortem  examination  was 
maile  by  Dr,  J,  J.  Larkin,  who  reported  upon  the  case  to  Dr, 
Andrews  as  follows:  *'The  tumor  of  the  breast  had  nearly  all 
disappeared ;  skin  that  had  been  burned  by  the  rays  was  entimly 
restoretl.  The  enlarged  glands  under  the  arm  of  the  affected 
side  had  reduced  to  one-third  of  their  former  size." 

Case  98. — Mrs.  ,  aged  sixty,  referred    to  me  by  Dr. 

J.  H.  Murphy  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Hartman,  May  12,  1902.  She  had 
noticed  a  growth  in  the  breast  five  years  ago,  which  gradually 
increased,  and  during  the  last  year  grew  rapidly.  At  the  time 
sh(*  was  referred  to  me  there'  was  in  the  right  breast  a  large 
liard  mass  which  was  adherent  to  the  skin.  There  was  a  puck- 
OYvd  retraction  at  the  site  of  the  nipple.  Indurated  glands  in 
th(*  axilla  were  palpable.  She  had  recently  had  an  acute  gastric 
tn»ubl(\  but  at  the  time  of  coming  to  me  had  recovered.  This 
cas(»  was  given  vigorous  exposures  from  May  12  to  July  17, 
and  a  slight  dermatitis  was  produced.  On  July  8  I  made  the 
miMuorandum:  ''The  mass  in  the  breast  is  certainly  smaller." 
July  20  she  was  taken  with  an  acute  illness  and  I  did  not  see 
\\vv  again.  On  August  20  Dr.  J.  B.  Murphy  wrote  me  as  follows: 
"  1  saw  Mrs.  on  last  Fridav.     The  carcinoma  of  the 
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breast  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  she  Ik  suffering  from  a 
gastric  disturbance  from  which  I  fear  she  will  die/^  She  died 
a  short  time  afterward  and  the  breast  was  obtained  for  examina- 
tion- ProL  W.  A.  EvanSj  of  the  University  of  IlUnoiSp  examined 
it  and  informed  me  that  the  tumor  had  l>een  converted  into 
a  small  fibrous  mass  about  the  diameter  and  about  two-thirds 
the  length  of  tin  index-finger.  It  was  ei  hard  mass  of  fibrous 
tissue.  Microseopieally  it  consisted  of  heavy  fibrous  tissue 
bands  with  a  few  islets  of  epithelium,  some  of  the  epithelium 
Iveing  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  but  most  of  it  in  a  state 
of  advanced  retrogressive  change.  There  were  se\'eral  axillary 
glands  remaining,  about  one  centimeter  in  diameter,  the  epithe- 
lium of  which  was  in  a  fair  state  of  vitality.  The  mass  in  the 
breast  was  practically  scar  tissue-  The  epithelium  undergoing 
retrogressiA'e  changes  showed  the  same  characteristics  that  I 
have  described  in  my  sections  and  that  other  obser\'ers  have 
described.  What  the  trouble  was  that  caused  her  death  Dr, 
Murphy  and  Dr,  Hartman  were  nr»t  able  to  determine  l>efore 
death^  and  post  mortem  only  a  partial  examination  of  the 
abdomen  was  ix^rmitted.  The  abdomen  was  ojx»ned  and  a 
superficial  examination  disclosed  no  carcinoma.  The  patient 
died  from  a  rather  acute  gasti'ic  disturbance  lasting  about  six 
weeks,  in  which  the  most  imi}ortant  symptom  was  persistent 
vomiting.  The  s^^nptoms  seemed  to  point  to  an  intestinal 
obstruction  or  to  nephritis,  but  the  character  of  her  final  illness 
was  not  fie  finitely  determined. 

Thesfv  two  cases  are,  of  course,  instructive  in  that  they  show 
conclusively  the  effect  of  2:-rays  upon  carcinomatous  tissue  in 
the  breast. 

Summary, — This  group  of  seven  cases  of  primar}"  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  is,  of  course,  too  small  and  the  time  that  -has 
elapsed  too  short  to  admit  of  deductions.  In  one  of  the  cases 
(Case  95)  there  has  been  a  symptomatic  cure.  In  the  only 
two  of  the  patients  that  have  died  (Cases  97  and  98)  the  masses 
had  become  impalpable  and  showed  only  a  small  mass  of  fibrous 
tissue  post  mortem.  In  these  three  cases  surgery  coultl  have 
done  no  more  than  x-rays  did.  In  three  of  the  cases  (Cases 
92,  94,  and  96)  the  disease  has  been  checked.     In  one  (Case 
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93)  there  was  no  r^ult;  the  patient  quit  after  inadequate  treats 
ment  and  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  her.  Five  of  the  sev^n 
cables  were  referred  to  rue  by  surgeons  and  presenteil  highly 
unfavorable  prospects  of  j^uccessful  surgical  removal.  It  may 
be  adiled  that  the  other  two,  one  of  which  has  been  sympto 
matieally  cured,  had  tleclinetl  nperation* 

In  the  present  state  of  our  experience  with  x-rays  in  car- 
cinoma of  the  breast  I  believe  the  safe  position  is  to  advise 
operation  in  suitable  primary  case^,  and  I  have  persistently 
refused  to  take  such  cases  for  x-ray  treatment  except  where 
the}^  liave  been  referred  to  me  by  men  whose  judgment  as  to 
the  question  of  operation  was  good,  or  where  the  physician  in 
charge  assured  me  that  the  patient  had  unequivocally  declined 
operation, 

I  have  treated  tw^o  nondescript  cases  of  tumor  of  the  breast 
in  nervous  women.  | 

Case  09. — Mrs.  .  aged  thirty-one,  referred  to  me  by 

T)r.  A.  J.  Ochsner,  March  7,  1902.  She  had  noticed  for  8ome 
time  lumps  in  either  breast.  At  the  time  she  came  to  me  there 
was  a  mass  in  the  left  bi'east  the  size  of  a  walnut,  not  very 
hard*  freely  movable,  and  somewhat  tender.  There  was  a 
similar  but  ^mnller  ma.ss  in  the  right  breast.  There  were  two 
enlarged,  not  very  hard  glands  in  the  left  axilla.  She  com- 
plained of  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  either  breast.  She  was  given 
twenty-five  exposures  of  moderate  intensity  between  March  7 
and  July  26,  with  the  production  after  stopping  treatment 
of  an  acute  dermatitis.  The  pain  disappeared  soon  after  begin- 
ning treatment,  and  four  weeks  after  stopping  treatment  the 
indurations  in  the  breast  had  entirely  disappeared.  Since 
August  1,  1902,  both  breasts  have  been  free  from  induration 
or  pain.  The  axillary  glands  disappeared  under  similar  ex- 
posures. 

Case  100. — Mrs. ,  aged  forty.     At  the  time  she  was 

referred  to  me,  July  29,  1902,  there  was  below  the  nipple  in 
the  left  l)reast  a  disc-shaped  mass  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  was  quite  suix^rficial  but  was  not  attached  to  the  skin;  was 
not  very  hard  and  was  tender.  Her  attention  was  first  called 
to  it  a  short  time  before  by  shooting  pains.     There  were  no 
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glands  palpable  in  the  axilla.  She  had  l)etween  July  29  and 
Octolier  2  twenty-seven  exposures!  of  niodertite  intensity.  By 
August  22  the  mass  was  markedly  smaller  and  the  sliooting 
pains  had  disapr)eared.  By  Sc^ptember  25  the  mass  in  the 
breast  was  gone. 

Both  of  these  cases  were  symptomatically  cured.  Both  of 
them  may  have  been  ciircinomata,  but  there  is  enough  uticer- 
tainty  as  to  their  character  to  warrant  their  rejectian  frnin 
any  list  of  eareinomata. 

Mediastinal  Tumors, — Case  lOL — Mrs. ,  aged  fifty-six^ 

referred  to  me  by  Dr.  J.  B.  JIurphy,  of  Chicago,  April  23,  1902. 
Six  years  ago  the  left  breast  was  removed  for  carcinoma.  Eight 
inontliB  before  I  sa;v  her  she  developed  hoarseness  and  pain 
in  the  chest.  At  the  time  she  was  referred  to  me  her  voice 
was  lost  and  there  was  a  large  bulging  tumor  under  the  sternum* 
There  were  hard  glands  in  the  left  Kupraclavicular  space.  She 
had  a  severe  cough  and  suffered  greatly  from  a  feeling  of  op- 
pression in  the  chest.  This  patient  had  twenty-nine  exposures 
between  April  24  and  June  20,  with  some  amelioration  in  her 
subjective  symptoms,  but  without  effect  on  the  tunior.  Since 
that  time  she  has  ha<l  irregular  treatments  at  her  home  in 
another  city,  but  wdthout  effect  except  in  keeping  her  com- 
fortable. 

Case  102- — Man,  aged  fifty,  with  a  history  of  a  small  lump 
beginning  low  down  behind  the  ster nomas toid  muscle  about  two 
years  ago.  August  8,  1901,  the  mass  was  removcfl,  but  evidence 
of  recurrence  showed  almost  immediately,  and  a  second  operation 
was  done  October  29,  190L  The  diagnosis  of  the  specimen  was 
**  a  carcinomatous  or  endotheliomatnus  .structure,  ^'  The  pathol- 
ogist found  it  impossible  to  make  a  more  ilefinite  statement. 
The  disease  recurred  promptly  after  the  second  operation,  and 
between  December  21  and  January  21, 1902,  he  was  gix'en  strong 
x-ray  exi>osures,  with  the  proihietion  of  a  dermatitLs,  the  relief 
of  pain,  and  some  evidence  of  diminution  in  the  tumor,  March 
22,  1902,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  dermatitis,  he  was  referred j 
tn  me.  At  that  time  there  was  an  extensive  swelling  on  boUi 
sides  of  the  neck,  hard  and  immovable,  and  extenrling  down 
behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  sternuni.    The  jMtient  was  suffering 
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from  paiB  and  from  sensations  of  distress  in  the  chest.  He  was 
given  vigorous  a:-ray  exposures  daily  from  March  22  to  April 
23,  witliout  checking  llie  progress  of  the  dLseas^c.  The  tuiiior 
gradually  spread  and  the  patient  died  from  itsepfeels  soon  after 
stopping  treatment,  No  result  except  tlie  relief  of  pain  occurred 
from  the  use  of  or-rays* 

Carcinoma  of  the  Esophagus, — Ca^^e  103. — Mr, ,  ai^ed 

sixty-five,  referreit  to  nie  April  4,  H)02,  with  carcinoma  of  llie 
^nphagus  in  an  advanc(^tl  stagi'.  He  had  forty  exposures 
between  April  (  and  8t>f)t ember  17.  with,  he  maintained,  con- 
siderable relief  of  pain  but  wilhout  material  effect  on  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  from  wlilcli  he  died  in  November. 

Cane  104.— Man,  a^erl  fifty-six,  referred  to  nie  by  Prof.  W*  S- 
Halsted,  of  Johns  Unpkins^  University,  May  7,  1902.  In  Se\>- 
tember,  15*01,  he  nnticed  diniculty  in  swallowing.  Before  that 
time  ht*  had  lost  about  t*n  pounds  in  weight,  and  between  that 
time  and  the  time  he  aime  tr.t  nie  lie  had  lost  about  ten  poimtls 
more.  During  the  previous  eight  week.s  he  had  l.)een  in  Balti- 
more, wljere  he  had  been  seen  by  l)r  IIal8le<l,  Dr.  Kelly, 
Dr.  Ofller,  and  others,  and  an  obstruction  in  the  esophagus 
had  Wen  located  nitie  inches  from  the  tec^th,  Al  first  u  clinical 
diagnof^it^  (^f  earrinrMiia  wia^  uvnlo.  Rul>sequently,  Dr*  HalstM 
informs  mo,  a  piece  of  tissue  was  removed  through  the  esopha- 
goscope  and  the  diagnosis  of  adenocarcinoma  was  made  micro- 
scopically. At  the  time  he  came  to  me  his  physical  condition 
was  good.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  and  some  pain 
in  the  chest  and  he  was  having  considerable  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, but  could  swallow  most  solids  after  very  thorough 
mastication.  Vigorous  .r-ray  exposures  were  begun  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  May  7,  1902,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  he  has  had  daily  exposures,  except  Sunday,  either 
over  the  chest  or  l)ack,  the  exposures  being  changed  as  erythema 
developed.  There  was  prompt  disappearance  of  the  discomfort 
and  pain  in  the  chest  and  there  was  gradual — never  sudden — 
improvement  in  his  swallowing.  Six  weeks  after  beginning  the 
exposures,  without  making  any  changes  in  his  habits  of  life, 
he  had  gained  nine  pounds  in  weight,  his  pain  had  disappeared, 
and  he  was  having  no  difficulty  in  swallowing.     He  had  to 
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masticate  thoroughly  but  could  eat  everything.  His  weight 
eventually  increased  fifteen  pounds.  Seven  months  after  be- 
ginning treatment  he  is  almost  at  his  normal  weight,  has  no 
pain,  swallows  without  difficulty,  feels  well,  and  is  vigorous. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
DEEP-SEATED  CARCINOMA* 

Carcmoma  of  the  Head  and  Neck*— Three  cases  of  carcinoma 

of  the  lower  jaw,  in  none  of  whicli  did  any  improvement  take 
place,  have  hevn  I'eixjrted  hy  John^son  and  Merrill  * 

I^^ijkman,t  on  the  other  hand,  has  reported  a  eiise  of  advanced 
careinonia  of  the  roof  of  the  tongue,  lower  jaw,  and  ncH*k, 
which  under  x-rays  became  entirely  well;  also  a  case  of  cancer 
of  the  neck  in  which  further  growth  was  eheckeil  by  treatment* 

I  have  treated  the  following  cases  of  (mrcinonm  of  the  head 
and  neck,  some  of  which  began  as  epithelioma ta,  others  as 
more  ileei>seated  lesions.  In  all  of  the  ciLses,  however,  except 
Cases  113  and  114,  there  were  at  the  time  treatment  was  begun 
dee|>seate( I  nie tastases . 

Carcmoma  of  Neck, — Co^'fe  105, — ^Man^  aged  sixty-eight,  re- 
ferred to  me  by  Prof.  R.  R.  Campbell,  of  the  Chicago  Poly- 
clinic. In  the  spring  of  1901  he  had  an  epitlielionia  removed 
from  the  lower  lip,  with  rapid  recurrence  in  the  glands  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  nock.  A  radical  operation  was  done  in  June, 
which  was  followed  by  rapid  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the 
supraclavicular  glands.  Dr.  J.  B.  Murphy  and  Dr.  Christian 
Fenger  saw  the  patient  in  September,  1901,  and  his  condition 
was  considered  inoperable. 

When  he  began  x-ray  treatment  there  were  tumors  on  either 
side  of  the  neck  above  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle  as  large 
as  an  egg,  and  the  surrounding  tissue  was  infiltrated  w'ith 
carcinoma.  He  was  put  under  x-ray  exposures  on  September 
26,  and  kept  under  daily  exposure  with  a  few  intervals — the 
longest  being  ten  days — for  three  months.  Within  a  month 
after  the  exposures  were  begun  and  at  the  time  that  dermatitis 
w'as  produced  there  was  very  marked  subsidence  of  the  tumors; 

*  American  Medicine,  1902,  iv.  p.  217. 
t  "Krehs  iind  Kilntgenstralilen,"  Haarlem,  1902. 
.'V(»2 
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they  disappeared  almost  entirely  and  remained  in  this  condition 
for  six  weeks.  After  an  interval  of  nearl_y  three  numths  the 
case  was  seen  again  by  Dr.  Murphy,  on  December  3.  He  gave 
me  his  opinion  at  that  time  that  the  tumors  had  not  only  l>een 
checked  in  growth,  but  that  they  were  very  markedh^  smaller 
than  when  he  had  seen  them  three  months  before.  Soon  after 
this,  however,  they  began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  the  patient 
would  undoubtedly  have  died  from  carcinoma  had  he  not  been 
taken  off  by  an  intercurrent  malady- 

In  this  case  we  were  hamix^red  by  the  fact  that  the  tissue 
transposed  in  the  plastic  o|>eration,  which  wa^s  ver}^  extensive, 
was  quite  sensitive  to  the  z-rays  and  tlie  fnitient  was  mi  willing 
to  have  the  full  effect  of  the  rays  produced. 

Ca^e  106, — Mnn,  aged  fifty-Hve,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  L.  h. 
McArthur,  who  had  removed  one-third  of  the  tongue  and  the 
sublingual  ami  submaxillary  hinphatics  for  carcinoma.  Later  a 
manifestation  of  the  disease  occurred  in  a  lymphatic  near  the 
tip  of  the  styloid  process  involving  the  common  carotid  and 
the  Jugular*  November  4^  KHJl,  these  lymphatics  were  removed 
and  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  cleared,  and  he  was  sent  to  me 
to  try  to  pre\'ent  recurrence.  This  patient  was  gi\'en  exposures 
over  the  mvohed  area  almost  jlaily  from  November  25,  1901, 
to  March  23,  1902.  For  the  first  month  exposures  were  given 
cautiously  and  then  were  pushed  very  vigorously  to  the  point 
of  causing  a  severe  dermatitis,  but  the  exposures  were  never 
stopped  on  this  account.  There  was  never  iiuy  evidence  that 
jT-rays  had  any  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  The 
entire  side  of  the  neck  became  inx'olved  antl  the  disease  caused 
the  patient's  dcatli  a  short  time  after  stopping  treatment.  I 
was  never  able  to  convince  myself  that  any  effect  whatever 
was  produced  in  this  case  except  the  relief  of  pain.  That, 
however,  was  entirely  controlled,  so  that  the  patient  suffered 
practically  no  pain. 

Case  107. — Man,  aged  sixty.  This  case  is  very  similar  to 
Case  106,  except  that  there  was  very  extensi\'e  ulceraticm  of 
the  tissues  in  this  case  and  almost  none  in  the  previous  one. 
The  patient  was  opera teil  u|>rin  by  Dr  Buthn*  of  London ♦  for 
recurrent  carcinoma  in  the  neck  after  carcinoma  of  the  mouth; 
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and  later  by  Dr.  Maurice  Richardson,  of  Boston.  In  order  that 
he  might  be  nearer  his  home,  he  was  referred  to  me  in  January, 
1901,  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  F.  V.  Williams,  who  had 
been  giving  him  x-ray  exposures.  In  this  case  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  the  neck,  and  the  lower  jaw  were  riddled  with 
carcinoma  and  the  patient's  condition  was  regarded  from  the 
start  as  almost  entirely  hopeless.  He  had  verj*^  vigorous  ex- 
posures and  a  dermatitis  was  quickly  produced  and  maintained. 
Under  these  exposures  there  was  very  marked  subsidence  of 
the  tumors,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  from  exhaustion 
three  months  after  beginning  treatment  all  of  the  nodules  of 
the  neck  had  disappeared,  the  normal  contour  of  the  neck 
w^as  restored,  and  some  healing  of  the  sinuses  had  taken  place. 
Altogether  the  subsidence  of  the  carcinomatous  tissue  has  been 
remarkable.     In  this  case  also  the  pain  was  controlled. 

Case  108. — Man,  aged  seventy-one,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Ochsner,  with  a  rapidly  growing  carcinoma,  the  size  of  a  fist, 
involving  the  right  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  patient  con- 
tinued under  treatment  a  month  and  quit  after  there  had  been 
produced  considerable  softening  of  the  tumor. 

Ca^e  109. — Man,  aged  seventy-one,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Bradley,  of  Chicago.  In  January,  1901,  an  epithe- 
lioma was  removed  from  the  lip  by  a  V-shaped  incision,  and 
in  Juno,  11K)1,  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn  removed  part  of  the  lower 
lip  and  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  lymphatics.  The  dis- 
ease recurred  prom])tly,  and  he  came  to  me  March  1,  1902,  with 
a  large  ulcerating  mass  of  carcinoma  under  the  chin  and  the 
glands  on  both  sides  of  the  ucck  involved.  Under  x-ray  ex- 
posures the  ])ain  was  controlled  and  the  large  mass  under  the 
chin  almost  removed.  The  disease  continued  to  spread  in  the 
neck,  and  caused  the  patient  s  death  three  and  a  half  months 
later.     The  only  practical  result  was  tlie  slopping  of  pain. 

Case  110. — Man,  ag(*d  forty-two;  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  A.  F. 
Jones,  of  Omaha,  Xeb.  This  case  is  almost  identical  in  all 
its  details  with  Case  107  above.  The  only  effect  of  x-rays 
was  the  reduction  of  large  masses  of  carcinoma  in  the  neck 
and  tlie  relief  of  pain,  but  the  disease  was  not  controlled  and 
the  man  died  of  hemorrhage. 
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Cosfi  IIL — Maii»  aged  sixty-eight.  In  this  case  there  was 
recurrent  carcinoma  of  the  lip  and  oeek  after  epithelioma  of 
the  hp.  There  was  practically  no  effect  from  x*rays  except 
the  rehef  of  pain  ami  the  softening  and  ilLsap{Tearing  of  some 
of  the  masses, 

Ca^e  112, — ^lan,  af^xl  fifty;  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  H.  V. 
Ogden,  of  Milwaukee,  with  a  primary  carcinoma  of  the  lar\mx 
and  enormous  carcinomatoas  masses  on  either  side  of  the  neck. 
This  case  went  from  bad  to  w^orse  steadily  wHiile  ha\^ing  x-ray 
exposures,  which  had  apparently  no  effect  except  the  complete 
relief  of  pain.     The  relief  of  pain  in  the  case  was  striking. 

Case  113. — Man,  aged  forty-one,  referred  to  me  by  Dr,  W.  H, 
Fitch,  of  Rockford^  111.  In  January,  1901,  an  epithelioma  of 
the  lower  lip  was  removed  by  a  V-sha{>od  incision.  At  the 
same  time  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands  were  removed. 
In  March,  1902,  another  gland  was  removed  under  the  chin. 
At  the  time  that  he  came  to  me  the  Up  and  chin  were  healthy, 
but  there  was  an  intlurated  gland  under  the  up]>er  sterno- 
cteidomastoifl  muscle  with  some  palpable  nodules  near  the 
larynx.  Between  July  1  and  August  D  he  had  fairly  vigorous 
exposures  over  the  suspicious  areas,  with  the  pro<hiction  of 
dermatitis  and  the  entire  tlisapjiea ranee  of  the  indurated  masses. 
Four  months  later  there  is  no  evidence  of  recurrence. 

Case  114.— Man,  aged  forty-five,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  C.  M, 
Gleason,  of  Chicago,  A  year  and  a  half  ago  an  epithelioma 
was  removed  from  the  upper  lip,  the  submaxillar}*  contents 
being  cleaned  out  at  the  same  time.  Eight  months  later  a 
gland  was  removed  from  either  side  of  the  neck  about  the 
middle  third  of  the  sternocleidomastoid.  At  the  time  he  came 
to  me,  April  15,  1902,  the  scars  from  this  operation  showed 
several  small  growing  nodiilesj  and  tlie  scar  in  the  lip  con- 
siderable iudLiration.  He  was  given  thirty  fairly  strong  x-ray 
exiK>sures  over  these  areas  between  April  15  and  July  28,  1902, 
with  the  production  at  different  times  of  acute  dry  dermatitis. 
By  July  28  all  of  the  induration  had  disappeared.  The  scar 
in  the  hp  w^as  soft  and  movable  and  also  the  i^mm  in  the  neck. 
Four  months  later  there  is  no  indication  of  disease. 

Conclusions. — In  the  last  two  cases,   which   resemble  each 
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a  fTEtkpiatiMtir  cine  hm  beia  pradneeii  Tbc^ 
bodi  tmtB  m  vlach  Ifae  dSaeax^  ws  fdmiiTrir  foperficially 
located.  In  aO  of  the  mmm  «f  vcfrdr^nefeprvi  Jeeryrcmteil  esir- 
daema  ia  the  neck  pnctnl^  no  efiM  upim  ibe  rourse  ol 
the  cljses^  can  bm  Aomn.  lodeeil,  in  mr  e^tpenrace  ramn- 
ooiftla  of  no  other  d^^  haw  dnira  tlieimitei  m  totjdiT  tin< 
i&eted  bf  \%iimt£«  r^wt  ggpoaureB  is  tlw  deep-saakd  rar^ 
dbomau  'm  the  iteck.  The  cm)y  effm  ttmt  can  be  el^ihofTcl 
IS  marked  rf*Qef  of  pain,  md  Cbtt  h^  not  fuleil  to  result  in 
mny  of  the  cai^es. 

C&iciDoma  of  Maotli  and  PhAjjnz.^ — S,  Alien  *  has  reported  the 
tTe&ttnetit  of  a  carcinotna  of  the  tongue?  with  no  relief  except 
of  pain. 

Brook  t  lias  reported  an  epithelionui  of  the  lip  and  roof  of 
the  mouth  in  which  there  was  long  ireatroenl  witli  no  benefit. 

My  experience  in  thb  group  of  carcinoma ta  covers  four  cai^e^: 

Case  115, — ^>Ian,  aged  fifty-fit  e,  referred  to  me  by  Dr-  O.  J. 
Stein,  f*f  Chicago-  A  year  anrl  a  half  ago  an  ulcer  develojjed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  k-^ft  cheek  just  behind  the  last  lower 
molar^  and  one  year  ago  was  removed.  At  the  time  he  was 
referred  to  me  tliere  wjis  a  healthy  scs^t  at  this  point,  but  tn 
front  of  it  there  vrsm  an  ulcer  the  sijse  nf  a  little  finger-nailt 
with  indurated  nodular  border  and  evidently  an  epithelioma. 
There  were  largo  patches  of  leukoplakia  on  the  tongue  and 
over  most  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  There  was  on  the 
left  cheek  a  patch  of  thick  white  leukoplakia  extending  from 
the  ulcer  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  This  patient  was  given 
[X^rsistent  j-ray  exposures  to  the  point  of  producing  an  acute 
infhumnation  of  the  nmcous  membrane  on  several  occasions, 
l^etween  December  9,  1901,  and  October  24,  1902,  he  received 
111  exposures.  As  a  result  of  these  exposures  the  patch  of 
leukoplakia  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek  cleaned  up  and  was 
re|)laced  by  healthy  nuicous  membrane,  but  there  was  no 
(»ITeet  on  the  epithelioma  and  it  has  gradually  spread.  It 
seems  hard  to  understand,  in  view  of  the  effect  on  lesions  of 
similar  character  situated    in  the  skin,   why  some   effect  was 

*  lW»Mt4)n  M»'(l.  and  Surj;.  Jour.,  1JH>2.  cxlvii,  p.  A'M. 
tHiit.  Mril.  Jour.,  1902,  ii,  p.  VMX 
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not  produced  in  this  case.  The  metastases  in  the  neck  would 
not  have  been  expected  to  show  any  better  results  than  have 
been  found  in  other  lesions  in  the  same  location,  but  I  should 
have  ex[>ected  to  cause  some  effect  upon  tlie  les^ion  in  the  mouth. 

Ca^e  116.^Man,  aged  fifty-five^  with  an  epithelioma  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  left  cheek  just  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
The  lesion  was  as  large  as  a  silver  half-dollar  and  growing 
rapidly*  After  a  few  vigorous  exposures  without  effect  the 
mass  was  radically  removed,  but  the  disease  recurred  imme- 
diately in  the  cheek  and  neck,  and  he  was  given  subsequent 
exposures  for  a  month  without  effect,  w^hen  he  ilLscontinued 
treatment. 

Case  117. — Man,  aged  sixty-eight,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Chas, 
W.  Oviatt»  of  Oshkosh,  Wis,,  with  an  extensive  carcinoma 
involving  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  submaxillar^^  lymphatics.  He  was  given  vigorous  ex- 
posures for  a  month  and  a  half  without  apparent  effect. 

Case  lis.— Mis;s  ,  aged  twenty-eight,  with  carcinoma 

of  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil,  rcfcrretl  to  mo  by  Dr.  \\\  S.  Hal- 
sted,  of  Baltimore.  This  patient  was  under  my  care  three 
months  without  apparent  effect  on  the  tumor,  and  she  dis- 
continued treatment. 

These  cases  must  all  be  put  dow^n  as  failures,  and  they  simply 
add  their  weight  to  the  evidence  of  the  very  malignant  character 
of  deep-seated  growths  in  these  regions. 

Deep  Carcinoma  in  the  Orbit, ^ — Case  119. — Man,  aged  sbtty- 
two,  referred  to  me  by  Dr,  Wm,  H.  Wilder.  He  had,  for  several 
years,  an  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip,  which  four  years  ago 
was  removed.  In  January  or  February,  1901,  an  epithelioma 
apfjeared  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  which  when  he  Ciime 
under  my  care  had  developed  until  there  was  an  extensi\^ 
carcinoma  involving  all  of  the  structures  in  and  around  the 
orbit.  The  growth  had  progressed  witliin  the  cranium  when 
treatment  was  begun,  and  he  was  suffering  harassing  pain. 
A  shrunken  eyeball  remained,  which,  before  beginning  treat- 
ment, Dr.  AVilder  renioved*  Its  remo\'al  in  no  way  lessened 
the  amount  of  pain  from  wliich  the  patient  was  suffering. 
He  w^as  given  vigorous  exposures  and  they  resulted  in  the 
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prompt  relief  of  pain.  A  dermatitis  was  produced  at  the  end 
of  the  first  month,  and  with  its  appearance  the  tumor  mass 
shrank  coni^iderably.  During  the  second  month,  however,  in 
spite  of  vigorous  exposures^  the  tumor  grew,  the  patient  devel- 
oped most  distr^sing  intracranial  pain,  and  there  wa^  every 
T-eason  to  belie^^e  that  the  growth  was  developing  rapidly  in 
the  meninges.  The  case  seemed  to  have  gone  beyond  the  hope 
of  benctit,  and  when  the  dist^a^e  continued  to  show  symptoms 
of  aggressive  growth,  in  spite  of  the  production  of  an  acute 
dermatitis,  we  concluded  that  it  was  useless  to  give  him  ex- 
posures longer,  and  tiischarged  the  case  as^  hopele&s. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  case  Ls  highly  hiteresting.  He 
was  discharged  the  latter  part  of  October,  1901,  and  I  heard 
nothing  further  from  him,  and  accordingly  in  the  report  of 
my  work  in  April,  1902|  I  reported  thb  case  as  a  failure  and 
the  patient  presumably  dead.  On  April  30,  however,  almost 
six  months  after  his  discharge,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  T.  Sprague,  of  Sheffield,  III.: 

^' Dear  Dodor:  I  write  you  regarduig  the  condition  of  Mr, 

J  an  old  gentleman  whom  you  treated  for  carcinoma 

of  the  right  eye,  discharged  as  incurable  (if  I  am  correctly 

informed  by  Mr. — )  nbout  the  V:iH  of  Novemlier.     He  was 

a  charity  patient,  and  I  think  was  referred  to  you  by  Dr.  Wilder. 
Ho  called  on  me  on  his  return  from  Chicago,  had  a  recipe  calling 
for  tablets  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphin  to  be  taken  when 
in  pain.  I  saw  that  he  had  about  twenty  tablets.  I  noticed 
the  condition  of  his  eye  at  that  time,  and  concluded  from  my 
examination  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  short 
time  at  that,  with  him.  I  saw  him  yesterday  and  he  presents 
an  entirely  different  appearance.  The  mass  that  occupied  the 
orbit  has  shrunk,  allowing  the  lids  to  close.  He  is  free  from 
pain,  eats  and  sleeps  well,  uses  no  anodyne.  There  are  a  few 
little  nodules  on  the  nose  near  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids. 
With  that  exception  he  looks  quite  well.  He  has  certainly 
gained  since  coming  home,  and  I  feel  assured  it  is  the  result 
of  the  x-ray  treatment.     I  should  like  you  to  see  him  again.'' 

I  regret  that  Dr.  Sprague  and  I  have  l)oth  been  unable  to 
get  a  report  later  than  April  30  upon  this  case,  but  even  granting 
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that  the  disease  has  recurred  the  results  in  the  case  are  ex- 
tremely instructive.  There  was  surely  involvement  of  liie 
intracranial  tissues  around  the  orbital  bones;  tliere  was  every 
evidence  of  the  greatest  malignancy  in  the  growth;  there  was  a 
mass  of  carcinoma  tissue  as  large  as  an  egg  in  the  orbit  and 
other  carcinomatous  tissue  beyond.  And  the  result  in  the  case 
Iea\^es  no  doubt  of  the  deej^seat.ed  effect  of  x-mys,  A  second 
instructive  fact  is  the  persistence  of  x-ray  effects.  An  acute 
tlerniatitis  had  caused  no  effect  on  the  tumor  at  the  time  of 
the  patient  s  discharge,  but  the  x-ray  effects  were  sufficiently 
active  long  after  exposures  were  discontinued  to  cause  destruc- 
tion of  the  carcinomatous  tissue.  The  results  in  this  case  would 
seem  to  w^arrant  a  ]>ersistent  trial  of  x-ra^"s  in  any  localized 
carcinoma,  no  mat  for  how  des|)erate. 

Carcinoma  in  the  Abdomen.^The  first  report  upon  tlie  tliera- 
peutie  ase  of  j-rays  \^*as  the  report  of  the  treatment  by  Des- 
peignes  *  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  improved  under  daily 
a:-ray  exposures.  Skinner  t  has  reported  five  cases  of  intra- 
abdominal tumor  treated  \y\th  a -rays.  In  two  of  these  the 
growths  became  smaller,  and  in  two  others  constitutional  im- 
provement was  noticeable.  In  the  fifth  there  was  no  apparent 
effect,  Morton  %  has  reported  the  inmiediato  relief  of  pain  in  a 
case  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomacli. 

I  have  treated  nine  cases  of  abdominal  carcinoma.  The 
length  of  treatment  in  these  cases  has  ^*aried  from  only  a  week 
or  two  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  three  or  four  months  in  others. 
In  none  of  these  cases  is  it  positive  that  the  course  of  the  disease 
was  particularly  influenced.  Most  of  them  certainly  showed 
some  subjective  improvement,  ami  when  there  was  pain  there 
has  been  re;ison  to  think  that  it  was  positively  affected;  Imt 
further  than  this  no  resultB  can  be  claimed.  These  cases  were 
of  the  iisual  type  of  abdominal  carcinoma,  and  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  eonsume  time  in  an  analy.sis  of  them,  since  none 
of  them  furnislies  material  evidence  of  the  effect  of  ar-raj^, 

*Bemmne  mi?<t.j  189fi,  xvi,  p.  cxlvi. 

t  Rev,  Int.  d'EIccmjtht-rapie,  Im2,  xii,  p.  29, 

J  Med.  Kettmi^  Hm,  Ixi^  pp.  1561,  mU 
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Carcirioma  in  the  Pelvis, — Stuver  *  has  reported  a  case  of 
inoperable  carcmoma  of  the  uterus  in  a  woman  aged  forty- 
five,  in  whicli  there  was  severe  pain,  free  discharge^  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  uterus^  vagina,  and  rectum.  Pain  on  examination 
was  ver}'  great.  Exposures  were  given  through  a  speculum. 
Under  daily  expasures  between  June  25  and  July  10,  1902, 
the  discharge  and  odor  decreased  very  much ;  the  sloughing  was 
arrested,  pain  was  reHevetl  so  that  opiates  were  no  longer 
necessary,  and  the  patient  so  gained  in  strength  that  she  was 
able  to  walk  without  any  assistance,  even  up  a  long  flight 
of  stairs.  Hett  t  has  reported  a  ca.se  of  eiircinoma  of  the 
cervix  extending  into  the  uterus  and  involving  the  vaginal  wall, 
in  a  woman  aged  forty-six.  Forty  exposures  had  been  given. 
The  pain  had  been  considerably  relieved,  but  beyond  that 
nothing  could  be  saiiL  Duncan  J  has  reported  benefit  hi  one 
case  of  cjincer  of  the  uterus,  as  have  Hopkins  §  and  C.  W< 
Allen.ll 

I  have  treated  by  this  method  six  case^^  of  carcinoma  in  the 
pelvis. 

In  the  following  two  cases  there  has  been  some  reason  to 
beheve  that  a  positive  effect  of  jr-rays  has  been  produced: 

Case  120.^ — Mrs.  ,  age<i  fifty- two.  referred  to  me  by 

Prof.  E.  C.  Dudley,  of  Northwestern  University,  with  an  in- 
operable primary  carcinoma  of  the  uterus.  At  the  time  she 
was  referred  to  me  there  was  a  large  mass  of  carcinomatous 
tissue  involving  the  uterus  and  surrounding  parts,  and  there 
was  a  rather  free  purulent  discharge.  The  patient^s  physical 
condition  was  fairly  good.  In  this  case  vigorous  j-ray  exposures 
have  been  given  from  May  28  to  date.  The  patient  has  had 
136  vaginal  exposures  in  addition  to  exposures  over  the  hypo- 
gastric and  lumbar  regions.  This  patient  was  not  seen  by  Dr. 
Dudley  from  the  last  of  May  until  the  last  of  Se])tember — four 
months.  When  he  examined  her  the  second  time,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  mass  was  certainly  smaller,  and,  to  use  his 

^Cincinnati  I>ancet  Clinic,  UK):?,  X.  S.  xlix,  p.  151. 
t  Dominion  Medical  Monthly,  UK)*2,  xix.  p.  76. 
t  Interstate  Medical  Jonr.,  1}M)>.  ix,  p.  531. 
O'hila.  Med.  Joiir.,  11K)'J,  ix.  p.  (;:>(». 
II  New  York  State  Jour,  of  Med.,  1902,  ii,  p.  176. 
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expression,  *^did  not  have  the  same  aggressive  character." 
There  has  been  no  ulceration  in  the  vagina,  there  has  been 
practically  no  dbicharge  for  several  niontlis,  there  in;  no  trouble 
with  the  bladdefp  and  the  patient  has  remained  almost  free 
from  pain.  She  is,  however,  becoming  cachectic  and  running 
down  generally.  She  has  been  made  comfortable^  the  vaginal 
discharge  has  l>een  prevented,  the  course  of  the  disease  has 
perhaps  been  checked,  but  there  seems  little  reason  to  expect 
more. 

In  the  next  case  the  treatment  was  started  by  me,  but  has 
been  carried  out  entirely  b)'  Dr*  Winton. 

Case  121. — Mrs. ,  aged  *sixty,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 

Charles  F.  Winton,  of  Washington,  Ind.  There  was  a  car- 
cinoma of  the  uterus  which  Prof.  L,  S.  McMurtry^  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  had  decided  was  inoperable.  At  the  time  that  I  saw  her 
there  was  a  large  mass  of  carcinoma  in  the  pelvis  w*ith  ulceration 
of  the  vaginal  wall  and  utems,  and  with  a  profuse  discharge. 
The  patient  was  very  much  emaciateil,  was  confined  to  her 
L»edy  was  suffering  much  pain,  and  there  seemed  every  reason 
to  expect  a  quick  ending  of  the  case.  The  p^itient  was  seen 
by  me  March  2,  HM12,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present, 
except  during  April,  when  she  liad  a  lol>ar  pneumonia,  she  has 
had  on  an  a\'erage  six  x-ray  exposures  a  week.  Three  months 
after  beginning  exposures  there  was  marketl  improvement  in  the 
patient's  condition.  The  discharge  from  the  vagina  had  almost 
stopped,  she  was  no  longer  confined  to  bed,  her  pain  had  practi- 
call)"  ceased,  and  in  every  way  she  was  very  much  better.  A 
ver>'  market!  improvement  has  l>een  maintained.  In  a  letter 
of  November  2S,  nine  months  after  beginning  treatment,  Dr. 
Winton  reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  case  as  follows:  *'She 
is  in  fair  condition  to-day.  Has  some  little  discharge  occa- 
sionally^  but  it  is  perfectly  free  from  odor."  She  has  been 
for  six  or  seven  niontlis  practically  free  from  pain.  Any  opinion 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  a  patient  ivith  peh^ic  carcinoma 
may  live  is,  of  course,  uncertain;  but  it  is  surely  true  that  it 
would  have  been  thought  impossible  that  this  patient  could 
live  nine  montlis  when  x-ray  exposures  were  begun.  But  the 
prolonging  of  her  life  is  not  the  mast  important  consideration. 
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The  iriief  of  pain^  the  checking  of  the  vaginal  discharge,  ant] 
the  eonsequejit  comfort  Ifi  the  patient,  are  at  least  of  as  great 
importance*. 

In  the  four  foUowijig  <mses,  Uttle  besides  the  relief  of  pain 
am  be  cUiinied: 

Coj^e  122.— Mrs. ,  aged  forty,  with  inojxrable  carcinoma 

of  the  uterus*  with  profu^*  vaginal  discharge*  and  suffering 
much  pain.  Thi^  [xitient  had  exp^Tsures  during  two  months 
with  very  nmrkeil  relief  from  pain  and  decrease  of  discharge^ 
but  without  further  effect,  and  one  month  after  stopping  treats 
ment  she  dicti. 

Case  123. — Mrs* ,  aged  forty,  with  extensive  recurrent 

carcinoma  in  the  pehis,  and  all  through  the  abdominal  cavity. 
She  wii^  so  ill  as  to  l)e  exijected  to  die  at  ahuost  any  time  when 
treatment  was  begun.  She  had  x-ray  exposures  tlaily  during 
Novemljer  and  Deceinber,  1901*  ami  January  and  February, 
1902.  There  was  ci^rtainly  marked  tmbjcctive  effect  from  the  x- 
rtiys,  but  I  think  it  doubtful  that  it  was  more  than  a  psychic 
effect,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  was  not  materially  checked. 

Case  124. — Mrs.  ,  aged  forty-five,  with  extensive  re- 
current carcinoma  in  the  pelvis  antl  abdomen.  This  patient 
hxid  a  month's  exposures  witliout  any  perceptible  effect. 

Case  125. — Mrs.  ,  aged  sixty,  with  a  large  mass  of 

recurrent  carcinoma  in  the  pelvis  and  abdomen.  She  was 
treated  for  a  short  time  by  mo  and  later  l)y  the  physician  at 
her  home  without  apparent  etToct  upon  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

In  two  of  the  above  cases  (Cases  120  and  121)  there  seems 
good  evidence  of  the  positive  effect  of  .r-ra}'s.  At  any  rate, 
both  cases  have  pui*sued  much  more  favorable  coui*ses  than 
was  expected.  Among  the  other  four  cases,  certainly  one  of 
them  (Case  123)  pursued  a  nuich  better  course  than  was  ex- 
pected, but  that  this  was  due  to  j-rays  is  doubtful.  In  all 
of  the  cases  there  was  some  amelioration  of  the  disease.  Pain 
was  lessened  and  the  vaginal  discharge  checked.  In  the  cases 
that  have  had  persistent  treatment  the  benefit  in  this  respect 
has  been  very  marked.  Ulceration  in  the  vagina  has  been 
overcome,    discharge    rendered    odorless    and    almost    entirely 
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cheeked,  and  the  patients  freed  from  pain*  Such  beneiiis, 
of  course,  are  most  valuable  in  th^e  cases. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Anus  and  Kectunip — Bryant  *  has  reported 
the  case  of  an  old  nuin  witii  a  cancerous  stricture  of  the  rectuin, 
for  the  relief  of  which  colotomy  had  been  proposed.  He  was 
treated  with  the  a:-rays,  through  the  perineum,  lying  on  his 
side  with  the  legs  Hexed.  Great  relief  was  obtained ,  to  the 
extent  that  tlie  patient  was  able  to  pass  feces  without  pain 
and  the  finger  could  be  passed  through  the  stricture  without 
difficulty.  Brook, t  on  the  other  hand,  has  reported  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  rectum  in  which  the  sphincter  aid  was  incised  to 
allow  the  insertion  of  a  large  speculum,  through  which  treat- 
ment was  given  without  effect. 

I  have  treated  two  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  and 
anus  by  this  method,  but  without  further  results  thus  far  than 
the  checking  of  discharge,  the  relief  of  pain,  and  some  shrinkage 
in  the  size  of  the  tumors. 

Case  126.— Man,  aged  thirty-five,  with  a  carcinoma  involving 
the  entire  perineum  and  the  anus^  was  under  treatment  for 
a  month,  witli  dr^^ing  up  of  discharge,  considerable  relief  of 
pain,  ami  shrhikage  of  the  tumor  masses. 

Case  127, — Mrs, ,  aged  fifty,  with  rapidly  growing  car- 
cinoma of  rectum  and  anus^  was  under  treatment  for  two 
months  with  effects  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  case, 
A  radical  operation  was  then  performetl.  This  I  believe  has 
not  given  material  benefit. 

In  neither  of  the  above  cases  was  the  treatment  more  than 
slightly  palliative,  but  in  neither  was  it  possible  to  carry  it 
out  effectively, 

*BriL  Med.  Jotir.,  IflOa,  ii,  p.  1302. 
tBrit,  Med,  Jour.,  1002,  u,  p,  1303, 


CHAPTKH  XIV. 
SARCOMA  AND  OTHER  GRANULOMATA. 

Sarcoma,  ^The  literature  of  Rrjntgen  rav^s  contains  reports 

of  coni[>ai'ati\  el\'  few  ca^es  of  sarcoma  treated  by  this  rnetho*!. 

Rickett^*  reported  a  case  of  probable  inejanotic  sarcoiiia  of 
the  chest-walL  exposed  to  :r"raYs,  in  which  thei*©  was  an  entire 
reUef  of  pain  under  the  exposures  ant]  marked  >shrinkage  of  the 
growth,  but  tlie  patient  subsequeivth'  died  from  sarcoma.  Wil- 
liams t  has  reported  a  case  of  .spindle-celled  B;ircoma  of  the 
ami,  recurrent  after  operation,  which  had  had  exposures  twice 
a  week  for  from  twelve  to  twenty  minutes — fourteen,  in  all, 
at  the  time  of  rej^itrt.  In  this  case  almost  all  of  the  induration 
haK  disappeareri,  the  swelling  has  subsided,  and  the  color  of  the 
.^^kin  hiis  changed  from  reel  to  normal.  Beck,|  of  New  York, 
has  reported  a  case  of  recurrent  melanosarcoma  of  the  thigh 
and  groin,  which  under  vigorous  x-ray  ex  insures  showed  marked 
checking  of  tlie  course  of  the  disease,  but  in  which  it  was  hardly 
possible,  in  Bnck  s  opinion,  tn  ex]^ct  relief.  KirbyJ  has  re* 
ported  a  very  uitercsting  case  of  round-celled  sarcoma  treated 
successfully  by  j-ray  exposures.  The  patient,  a  man  aged 
sixty-four,  with  a  cancerous  history,  developed  after  a  trauma- 
tism a  swelling  in  the  neck  which  remained  quiescent  for  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  After  a  severe  wrench  of  the  neck  it 
began  to  grow  rai)idly  and  became  painful.  At  the  time  that 
the  case  came  under  observation  there  was  an  inoperable 
tumor  as  large  as  a  goose-egg,  firmly  fixed,  with  indurated 
borders  and  with  surface  dark  and  tense.  Soon  after  it  began 
to  ulcerate.  The  pain  was  most  severe.  Under  six  weeks* 
vigorous  treatment  the  tumor  (lisap|X*ared,  the  surface  healed, 

*.J<)iir.  Am.  MhI.  Assoc.,  li)iK).  xxxiv,  p.  7fi. 
t  ''  The  Iviiiit^en  Kays  in  Medicine  and  Surpery,"  p.  666. 
+  New  York  Med.  Jour..  V.m.  Ixxiv,  p.  9(X). 
§  Journal  of  Advanced  Therapeutic-s,  liK)2,  xx,  p.  89. 
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pain  ceased,  and  the  patient  became  able  to  lesume  his  work. 
The  case  was  syinptomatically  cured, 

Seabury  Allen  *  has  reported  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  tonsil 
treated  by  j-rays^  with  shrinking  of  the  tumor  and  i^reat  ini- 
provenient  in  eating  and  talking,  but  without  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  report, 

Coley^t  in  a  recent  thoughtful  review  of  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  sarcoma  with  Rimtgen  rays,  has  reported  upon 
ton  ca^es  of  sarcoma  which  he  has  treated  with  Rontgen  rays 
as  follows: 

Case  If  small  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
axilla,  micrascopic  diagnosis,  previously  treated  by  operation 
in  the  axilla  and  by  injection  of  toxins.  The  condition  on 
Februar}"  10,  1902:  *' Tumor  masses  encircled  entire  neck  from 
the  mastoid  process  to  the  clavicle  on  the  left  side;  on  the  right 
side  involving  the  entire  cervical,  supraclavicular,  pectoral>  and 
axillary  regions.  The  largest  protul>eranee  was  in  the  right 
cervical  region,  about  the  size  of  two  fists.  The  constriction 
of  the  trachea  was  so  great  as  to  cause  frequent  and  severe 
attacks  of  dyspnea."  With  four  or  five  exposures  per  week 
there  was  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  a  ** marvelous  change." 
The  tumors  had  decreased  in  size  fully  one-third  anil  had 
l>ecome  very  movable.  June  5  there  remained  on  the  left  side 
only  one  or  two  nodules  not  larger  than  peas;  on  the  right  side 
the  mass  as  large  as  two  fists  had  become  the  size  of  an  olive. 
There  was  a  small  nodule  the  size  of  a  hickory-nut  in  the  right 
axilla.  All  of  the  other  tumor  masses  had  entirely  disappc:'ared. 
The  patient  had  entirely  recovered  her  general  health  and  took 
daily  walks  and  drives.  The  nndule  in  the  neck  was  remover! 
and  found  still  to  show  the  typical  structure  of  a  round-celled 
sarcoma.  ''The  patient  left  the  hospital  entirely  well,  July  8, 
1902/^ 

Case  2,  sarcoma  of  femur.  There  w^as  a  fusiform  enlarge 
ment  of  the  entire  lower  two-thirds  of  the  femur.  Under  a 
month  of  x-ray  exposures  the  tumor  decTeasal  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference.    On  the  discontinuance  of  treatment  for  two  weeks 

*Bmton  Med.  ami  8uik-  Jour.,  1902,  clxvii,  p.  4ai, 
t  Amortcan  Medidtie,  1902,  iv,  p.  231. 
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the  tumor  increased  an  inch.  When  treatment  was  resumed, 
the  tumor  decreased  two  inches  in  three  months.  The  patient 
was  losing  weight  and  there  was  evidence  of  metastases  in  the 
lungs. 

Case  3,  small  round-celled  sarcoma  in  the  pectoral  region. 
It  decreased  in  size  under  treatment  with  Coley's  fluid,  but 
with  x-rays  alone  for  two  weeks  there  was  no  visible  decrease. 
After  that,  under  toxin  injections  and  x-ray  treatment  com- 
bined, there  was  entire  recovery. 

Case  4,  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  was 
entirely  unaffected  by  x-ray  exposures. 

Case  5,  a  very  rapidly  growing  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the 
parotid.  Only  five  exposures  were  given,  and  there  was  no 
effect. 

Case  6,  a  recurrent  melanotic  sarcoma  of  the  iliac  glands. 
Under  x-ray  treatment  for  three  weeks  there  was  slight  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  tumors,  but  the  patient  was  steadily 
losing  weight. 

Case  7,  recurrent  spindle-celled  sarcoma  of  the  upper  jaw, 
involving  entire  right  superior  maxillary  region  and  extending 
into  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx.  There  was  striking 
improvement  under  use  of  toxins.  Later  x-ray  exposures  were 
tried  for  three  weeks  with  no  noticeable  effect  either  on  the 
growth  of  the  tumor  or  on  the  pain. 

Case  8,  a  recurrent,  small  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  gracilis 
muscle.  Under  a  month's  tn^atnicnt  with  x-ray  exposures  alone 
the  tumor  did  not  increase  perceptibly.  Afterward,  under 
injection  of  streptococcus  cultures  and  toxins  combined  with 
x-ray  treatment,  the  tumor  at  first  decreased  but  later  increased. 

Case  9,  small  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  back  following  a 
traumatic  hematoma.  The  tumor  disappeared  entirely  under 
three  x-ray  exposures  a  week  for  three  months. 

Case  10,  sarcoma  of  the  parotid.  An  irregular  protuberant 
tumor  ulcerating  at  several  points,  extending  from  the  orbit  to 
below  ramus  of  jaw  and  from  left  ala  nasi  to  mastoid  process. 
Under  x-ray  exposures  a  great  deal  of  the  tumor  at  first  sloughed 
away,  the  pain  decreased,  the  tumor  mass  steadily  shrunk  and 
became  less  vascular;  later  it  began  to  increase  under  the  angle 
of  th(*  jaw  and  the  use  of  toxins  was  begun. 
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In  addition,  he  reports  upon  four  other  cases  of  sarcoma 
treated  with  or-rays,  which  he  had  observed.  Case  1  was  a 
small  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  neck  which  had  recurred 
six  times.  Under  treatment  with  mixed  toxins  there  was  slight 
temporary  benefit.  On  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  extending 
ilown  from  behind  the  ear,  there  was  a  large  tumor  the  size 
of  a  double  fist,  in  the  right  axilla  another  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg.  Under  j:-niy  exposures  there  was  irnTTiediate  im- 
provement* In  four  w^eeks  the  masses  had  entirely  disappeared ; 
though  exposures  were  made  only  over  the  neck,  the  axillary 
tumor  softened  within  three  or  four  ^veeks  and  eventually  it 
also  entirely  disappeared.  There  w^as  no  recurrence  four  months 
after  cessation  of  treatment. 

Ca.se  2,  spindle^celled  sarcoma  of  abdominal  walK  A  tumor 
the  size  of  a  cocoanut  in  scar  of  operation^  involving  abdominal 
muscles.  Temporary  benefit  from  toxins.  Under  x-ray  expo- 
sures the  patients  general  health  had  greatly  improved,  but 
the  tumor  had  increased  slightly  in  size. 

Case  3,  recurrent,  small  rountl-celled  sarcoma  of  the  superior 
maxilla.  Temporary  improvement  under  the  use  of  toxins. 
Four  months'  treatment  imder  x-rays  had  caused  a  marked 
decrease  in  size  of  the  tumor  and  decided  improvement  in  the 
patient's  condition. 

Case  4,  osteasarcoma  of  the  mastoid  and  temporal  bone. 
Toxias  had  been  used  with  some  benefit.  Under  j-ray  exposures 
there  w^as  immediate  and  almost  entire  relief  of  severe  pain, 
Aft^r  four  months  of  treatment  the  tumor  had  almost  disap- 
peared. 

Coley  comments  upon  his  cases  as  follows:  "While  none  of 
these  cases  can  as  yet  be  reported  as  a  cure,  they  ne\'ertheless 
furnish  the  strongest  grounds  for  encouragement.  It  seems 
proved  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  malignant  tumors  we 
ha^^e  found  an  agent  that  will  cau'^e  the  disappearance  of  the 
growth  after  all  other  means  have  failefl.  Whether  the  patients 
will  remain  well  sufficiently  long  to  justify  u^  in  calling  them 
cured^  time  alone  will  tell.  The  entire  disappearance  of  a  large 
tumor  of  the  neck  in  four  patients — Skinner's,  of  New  Haven, 
Pusey's,  of  Chicago,  Fiske's^  of  Brooklyn^  and  my  own  case, 
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of  much  more  extensive  round-celled  sarcoma  of  both  sides  of 
the  neck,  clavicular  and  axillar}^  regioa^  (the  diagnosis  of  sar- 
cmna  \mnp^  confirmed  in  e\'ery  ca-se  by  com[>elent  fmthologists)  — 
gi\'e^  us  great  cause  for  congratulation.  \\  hen  we  consider 
how  large  a  proportion  of  sarcomas  have  their  origin  in  the 
neck,  and  how  hopeless  they  have  proved  to  ojierative  treatment , 
wv^  realisse  the  impfjrtance  of  these  recent  observations,  .  .  , 
I  luive  never  yet  seen  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the  neck  cured  by 
operation,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  an  authentic  case  re- 
f>orted  by  other  siu'gecms ;  hence^  if  in  the  x-ray  we  have  a  means 
of  destroying  these  growths,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  them, 
it  nieans  a  great  advance  over  present  methods/* 

3  have  treated  with  z-rays  eleven  cases  of  sarcoma. 

Coi^e  128.^Man,  aged  twenty-four,  referreil  to  me  by  Dr. 
A.  J.  Ochsuer,  Septciriber  2,  190L  In  February,  1901,  he 
noticed  a  hard  swelling  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw%  two  inches 
below  the  ear  on  the  left  i3ide  of  the  neck,  which  gradually 
increased  in  sixe.  In  May  a  similar  hard  swelling  appeared 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  this  rapidly  increasetl.  By 
AugiL^it  there  had  flcveIop<>d  large  inimo\'able  swellmgs  on 
either  side  of  the  ncck»  tlie  siise  of  a  fist,  and  he  then  consulted 
Dr.  Ochsner.  Dr.  Oclisner  made  a  diagnosis  of  sarconuq,  and 
on  August  19  removed  the  tumor  on  the  loft  side  of  the  neck. 
The  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissue  was  made  by  Prof. 
F.  R.  Zeit,  of  Northwc^stern  University,  who  made  a  diagnosis 
of  round-celled  sarcoma.  Two  weeks  after  the  operation  on 
the  left  side  of  the  neck  Dr.  Ochsner  sent  him  to  me  to  have 
j-ray  exposures  given  while  he  was  getting  in  condition  to 
have  the  operation  on  the  other  side.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  healthy  scar  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  and  a  large  swelling 
on  the  right  side,  as  shown  in  figure  159.  This  was  a  hard, 
diffuse,  i-mmovable  tumor,  and  involved  so  nmch  tissue  that 
the  neck  was  rigid.  He  was  given  vigorous  .r-ray  exposures 
and  the  tumor  mass  began  to  subside  immediately.  At  the  end 
of  four  weeks  an  acute  vesicular  dermatitis  was  caused,  and 
l)y  that  time  the  tumor  had  entirely  dLsapj)eared,  as  shown 
in  figure  160.  In  four  weeks  the  circumference  of  his  neck 
had  decreavsed  from  ITJ  inches  to  14  inches.    The  only  trace 
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left  of  the  tumor  was  a  gland  over  the  middle  of  the  sterno- 
cleidomastoid muscle  not  larger  than  an  almond  kernel.  As 
soon  as  the  tmiior  disappeared  he  discontinued  treatment,  against 
my  protest.  After  stopping  treatment  the  first  of  October,  the 
dermutttiB  promptly  subsidedi  and  without  further  treatment 
there  was  no  evidence  of  return  of  the  disease  until  March  1, 
1902 — five  months.  The  fi^i^t  of  March  he  discovered  the  devel- 
opment of  a  hazelnut-sized  nodule  under  the  angle  of  the  right 
lower  jaw,  and  at  the  same  tune  a  similar  growth  on  the  left 
siile  of  the  neck.  These  rapidly  grew,  but  he  did  not  return 
for  treatment  until  March  3L  When  he  returned  March  31. 
there  were  large  tumor  masges  on  either  side  of  the  neck,  the 
chain  extending  from  the  tnastoids  to  the  clavicles,  {See  Fig, 
161, J  They  were  \*ery  bard  and  many  of  them  not  movable. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  recurrence  on  the  left  sitie 
of  the  neck,  wliich  had  been  treated  surgically,  was  greater 
than  upon  the  right.  He  was  given  vigorous  exposures  on  both 
sides  of  the  neck  for  five  weeks,  from  March  31.  1002.  The 
tumors  in  the  neck  disappeared  entirely  and  never  afterward  re- 
turned (Fig.  162),  He  again  discontinued  treatment  against  my 
protest.  Six  weeks  later  he  returned.  There  was  no  reciu-rence 
on  the  outside  of  the  neck,  but  there  was  a  swelling  the  size 
of  a  small  egg  in  the  right  tonsil,  which  was  causing  some  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  and  numerous  small  nodules  were  present 
in  the  skin  or  just  under  the  skhi  on  many  parts  of  his  body. 
From  June  19  he  was  given  vigoroas  exposures  over  the  various 
tumors  that  developed.  The  tumor  of  the  tonsil  and  numerous 
subcutaneous  tumors  disappeared.  After  he  began  treatment 
many  new  subcutaneous  tumore  developed,  and  between  the 
middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  September  a  great  number 
of  these  disappeared  under  x-rays.  During  this  time  he  was 
rapidly  running  down,  and  the  latter  part  of  September  symp- 
toms of  brain  tumor  developed  and  the  patient  rapidly  went 
from  bad  to  worse. 

The  physical  condition  of  this  patient  when  he  first  came 
under  my  care  in  September,  1901,  was  getting  bad  and  he 
was  suffering  considerable  pain.  With  the  relief  which  he  got 
in  September,  1901,  and  again  in  April,  1902,  his  physical  con- 
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ditioii  began  to  pick  up  verj'  much  and  his  pain  disappeared. 
Indeed,  he  felt  so  well  after  each  of  these  treatments  that  he 
could  not  be  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stay 
longer  from  his  work,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  him 
as  thorough  treatment  as  I  felt  sure  at  that  time  was  necessary. 
It  is  perhaps  probable  that  this  patient  would  have  had  metas- 
ta5w»s  no  matter  how  thoroughly  the  lesions  in  the  neck  might 
have  l>een  treated,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that 
had  I  been  able  to  continue  the  persistent  treatment  of  this 
case  as  I  desired  the  disease  might  have  been  eradicated. 
Nothing  could  have  proved  more  susceptible  than  these  tumors 
to  x-rays.  Certainly  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  chance  of  thoir  eradication  would  have  been  as  good  as  the 
chance  of  permanent  cure  after  operation  upon  any  sarcoma. 

Cane  129. — Man,  aged  sixty-seven,  osteosarcoma  of  the  right 
shoulder,  with  symptoms  of  sarcoma  of  the  bladder.  There  was 
profound  cachexia  and  evidence  of  general  sarcomatosis.  The 
patient  was  put  under  x-ray  exposures,  chiefly  with  the  hop>e 
of  n»]i(»ving  his  pain.  He  was  given  sixteen  exposures  without 
eff(»ct  upon  the  tumor,  but,  according  to  his  voluntary  statement, 
with  consi(leral)le  relief  from  pain.  With  my  approval  the  treat- 
ment was  discontinued. 

Case  130. — Woman,  aged  sixty,  with  extensive  inoperable 
sarcoiiui,  involving  the  Y\^\i  pectoral  muscles  and  shoulder. 
SIh*  had  troatniont  for  a  month,  with  marked  relief  from  pain 
according  to  her  voluntary  statement,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
her  physician,  Dr.  William  Fuller,  but  without  further  effect. 

rV/.sr  131. — Child,  aged  four  years,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 
Charles  I'\  Roan,  of  Chicago.  In  January,  1902,  a  tumor  the 
size*  of  half  an  apple  was  discovered  under  the  vastus  extemus 
of  the  l(»ft  leg,  and  was  removed  by  radical  operation  in  April. 
Diagnosis  of  sarcoma,  or  infected  granuloma,  was  made  by 
Profc'ssor  Zeit,  of  Northwestern  University.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  operation  another  tumor  the  size  of  a  walnut 
was  found  under  the  external  oblique.  It  grew  rapidly  and 
was  removed  by  another  operation  July  2,  1902.  At  the  time 
she  was  referred  to  me  there  was  a  large  tumor  which  began 
in  the  cicatrix  of  the  second  operation,  and  had  rapidly  grown 
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until  it  occupied  the  lowpr  half  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
The  abdominal  wall  was  greatly  thickened,  the  skin  was  in- 
vohTd  over  almost  the  entire  extent  of  tlie  tumor,  and  the 
tumor  was  immoveable.  The  left  leg  was  enormously  swollen. 
There  wa^s  also  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  guot^e-egg  that  had  recmiTd 
in  the  scar  of  the  left  leg.  The  chikl  was  cachectic  and  running 
down  rapidly,  had  no  api>etite,  and  suffered  inf^nse  |)ain. 
^'igorous  daily  exposures  were  Ix^gun  on  September  1,  1U02, 
with  almost  immediate  relief  of  pain-  In  ten  days  there  w^as 
a  i)erceptible  shrinking  of  the  tumor,  the  appetite  was  better, 
she  was  sleeping  better  than  she  had  for  months,  and  looked 
very  greatly  improved.  The  ex  postures  wen*  carried  to  the 
point  of  producing  an  acute  vesicular  dermatitis  at  the  end 
of  a  month^  by  which  time  the  tumor  in  the  abdominal  wall 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Until  the  middle  of  October 
the  general  impro\'ement  w^as  maintained,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  disease  was  spreading,  and  on  November  8  the  child 
died  from  general  sareomatosis.  The  gain  in  this  ca^  was  the 
relief  of  pain,  which  was  j>ernianent  and  \^ery  marked,  and  the 
temporary  improvement  in  the  child's  physical  condition. 

Sarcoma  of  Parotid, — Cafie  132. — Mrs. .  aged  forty-nine, 

referred  to  me  by  Dr.  A,  J.  Ochsner,  on  April  22,  H>02,  with 
the  following  hlstor)':  For  a  year  past  she  hat!  been  having 
pain  in  the  right  ear  and  in  the  right  temporo-maxiHarj^  articu- 
lation. For  three  months  past  this  haVl  l>een  of  most  harassing 
character.  Three  months  before  I  saw  her  a  hard  swelling  liad 
developed  in  front  of  the  right  ear  and  rapidly  increiised  in 
size.  When  she  came  to  me  there  was  a  hard  nodular  mass 
in  front  of,  l^elow,  and  behind  the  right  ear,  extending  deep 
into  the  neck,  anil  immovable.  Tlie  wliole  mass  was  as  large 
as  a  fi?t  and  formed  a  conspicuous  turnor.  In  the  side  of  the 
neck  below  the  tumor  there  were  a  number  of  enlarged  intlurated 
glands.  From  pain  and  loss  of  sleep  the  patient's  condition 
was  much  reduced.  She  had  been  seen  by  Dr.  Ochsner,  Dr. 
Senn,  and  Dr.  Fenger,  and  it  had  not  been  deemed  advisable 
to  operate. 

She  vrm  put  under  strong  jr-ray  exjx^ures  on  February  26, 
1902,  and  between  that  date  and  April  10  she  received  thirty- 
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four  exposures  without  the  product lou  of  a  ruarked  dermatitis. 
On  ^larch  20,  after  seven  exposures  (she  had  not  received  mare 
because  §he  was  physically  unable  to  come  for  treatment)^  the 
following  note  was  made:  *' Tumor  a  little  softer^  slept  well  la^^t 
night;  not  nearly  as  much  pain  as  previously."  On  March  31  ^ 
the  patient  having  had  vigorous  exposures  on  alternate  days 
since  March  20,  it  was  noted  that  '*  there  is  not  nearly  so  much 
pain.  Tumor  h  s^maller. "  From  April  1  to  May  10  she  had 
strong  exposures  almtiet  daily.  At  that  time  she  was  takea 
acutely  ill  with  what  wa.s  called  neuralgia  of  the  stomach,  and 
she  had  no  fiutiier  treatment  for  six  weeks.  When  she  rc^ 
turned,  June  15,  she  reportcil  that  she  had  had  almost  no  jmtn 
until  within  the  last  week,  and  the  tumor  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  There  was  no  visible  swclltng  and  the  only  indu- 
ration left  was  a  small  mass  the  si^e  of  an  almond  below  the 
ear*  From  June  23  until  the  present  she  has  had  treatment 
more  or  less  regularly,  having  had,  up  to  Noveml*er  12,  46 
exposures.  The  tb^sues  ha^'e  been  kept  markedly  pigmented 
but  there  has  been  no  acute  dermatitis.  There  has  lj<^n  no 
evidence  of  return  of  the  mass,  Tliere  is  now  no  tumor  apparent 
and  no  induration  to  Ije  found.  All  of  the  glands  in  the  neck 
also  have  disappeared.  Thei-e  has  been  practically  no  pain  in 
this  region  since  the  disappearance  of  the  tumor,  five  months 
ago.  The  patient  still  has  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen 
just  below  the  border  of  the  ribs,  but  no  tumor  is  demonstrable. 

Cai^e  133. — Mrs.  ,  aged  sixty-five.     Sixteen  years  ago 

a  tumor  of  the  tonsil  was  removed,  which  on  microscopic  exam- 
ination proved  to  be  a  round-celled  sarcoma.  Seven  years  ago 
a  small  swelling  appeared  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  another  below 
and  behind  it.  They  remained  about  the  size  of  a  filbert  and 
movable  until  August,  1901,  when  they  began  to  grow  rapidly. 
At  the  time  she  was  referred  to  me  there  was  a  tumor  in  front 
of  and  below  the  ear  larger  than  a  fist,  consisting  of  three  masses 
that  had  become  confluent.  They  were  densely  hard  and  immov- 
able, the  patient  was  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  there 
was  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve.  This  patient  had  ^'igorous 
j-ray  treatment  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August;  receiving,  in 
all,  65  exposures.     There  was  slight  shrinkage  Iji   the  tumor 
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temporarily,  but  its  course  was  not  markedly  checked  and  the 
patient  dieil  from  its  effect  Septeml>er  18,  one  month  after 
stopping  treatment.  There  was  marked  relief  from  pain  in  this 
case,  but  no  other  effect. 

Case  134.— Mrs,  ,  aged  tlnrty-five.     In  April,  1901,  a 

tumor  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  was  discovered  in  the  rij^ht  axilla, 
which  by  September,  19()1,  had  increiused  to  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  anil  wr^  removed.  On  exaniinatifJii  it  proved  to  be  a 
small  round-celled  sarcoma,  Wlien  she  was  referred  to  me, 
April  22,  1902,  the  scar  was  healthy,  but  there  were  two  Jar^e, 
hard,  supraclavicular  glands  and  two  nodulf^  in  the  abdominal 
wall,  one  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  the  other  the  size  of  a  pea, 
both  of  them  quite  liard.  Her  phy?«ieal  condition  was  not  gocxl; 
she  was  verj"  anemic,  had  no  appetite,  and  was  having  night- 
sweats.  For  three  months  she  liad  vigorous  exposures  over  this 
area,  with  the  production  at  several  times  of  an  acute  dermatitis. 
All  of  the  nodulei?  gradually  became  smaller,  so  that  by  July 
28  the  masses  had  entirely  disaj)|x»ared.  There  wa.s  continuous 
improvement  in  her  general  condition ^  her  appetite  became  good, 
she  became  much  ^stronger,  anil  the  night-sweats  ceased.  This 
was  her  condition  when  treatment  wa^  discontinued,  August  1, 
1902.  This  is  a  case  in  which  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
metastases  in  other  parts,  but  the  effect  upon  the  lesions  at 
the  time  she  was  under  treatment  was  all  that  could  have  been 
desired. 

Case  135, — Mrs, ,  aged  sixty-^two,  with  enormous  osteo- 
sarcoma of  the  shoulder,  which  had  been  developing  since  an 
injury  three  years  and  a  half  ago.  This  patient  hail  \"igorous 
x-ray  exposures  at  my  hands  from  Februar}^  19,  1902,  to  June 
17,  1902,  without  material  effect  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor. 
There  was,  however,  marked  relief  of  pain.  She  was  suffering 
harassing  pain  previous  to  the  beginning  of  x-ray  exposures, 
and  this  was  in  great  part  stopped  by  the  treatment. 

Ca.'^e  136. — Man,  aged  forty,  referred  to  me  by  Dr,  W,  B. 
Fiske  and  Dr,  L,  L,  McArthur,  of  Chicago,  September  22,  1902, 
Six  months  ago  he  notice*!  a  painful  lump  on  the  left  side  of 
the  breast.  It  grew  ver>^  slowly  until  the  last  month,  when 
it  rapidly  extended.     At  the  time  he  was  referretl  to  me  there 
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was  a  large  tumor  itias?i  occupying  the  whole  froot  of  the  chest 
between  the  anterior  axillary  lines  on  either  side  antl  from 
the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It 
was  ilensely  hard,  of  purplbh  color,  ami  involved  the  skin. 
There  were  indurated  noduleii  in  either  axilla.  Over  the  center 
there  were  a  few  ?!mall  ulcerating  points.  He  had  modonile 
pain.  A  piece  of  this  tii>3?ue  was  taken  for  microseoijic  examina- 
tion, hut  mifortunately  it  VkOB  never  possible  to  get  a  satis- 
factory report  upon  it.  The  only  part  that  the  pathologist 
^ol  was  tlie  overlying  i^^kin.  Clinically  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  tliat  it  was  f^arcoma.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  it 
was  a  syphilitic  gumma;  the  patient  hat!  no  histor)^  of  syphilid 
and  had  no  anti-syphilitic  treatment  while  under  x-ray  expos- 
uies.  The  mass  was  over  a  foot  in  diameter  ami  three  inclies 
thick  at  the  center,  almost  without  ulceration,  and  lK>re  no 
clirucal  resemblance  to  a  syphilitic  gmnma. 

Thi!^  pati(^nl  %vus  put  mulrr  vigorous  daily  x-niy  exposures 
Septeml>cr  23*  and  the  etTeet  wa*^  little  sliort  of  marve1f»us.  By 
St*ptemtx?r  29  the  ulcers  had  dried  up  and  were  healed  ov^cr 
and  the  circumference  nf  his  chest  hail  decreased  an  inch*  On 
Ontoljor  6  there  wa,s  niarked  dimintition  in  the  size  of  the  tumor. 
He  wai^  feeling  nuicli  better  and  his  pain  was  much  diminished. 
After  this  tlie  improvement  was  continuous.  On  November  1 
the  tumor  mass  liad  entirely  disappeared  from  the  chest-wall, 
the  normal  contour  was  restored,  and  the  glands  had  disap- 
peared from  the  axilla.  The  only  trace  of  the  tumor  left  v/as 
slight  crdema  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum.  The  im- 
provement has  i;een  maintained.  At  no  time  has  more  than 
a  slight  erythema  been  produced.  The  case  seemed  so  hopeless 
when  treatment  was  l)egim  that  I  failed  to  photograph  it,  but 
some  idea  of  (he  change  in  the  condition  may  be  gained  from 
the  difference  in  chest  measurements  at  different  times.  The 
circumference  of  the  chest  at  the  nipple  line,  on  full  exjaration, 
wa^s  as  follows : 


Se])t('inb('r  23 ')Sl  incht'S. 

Octo]»er  1 I57A  iiu-lies. 

OtolKT  (» .'r>|  iiielics. 

October  17 .31    inches. 
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The  change  in  this  case  can  hardly  be  overstated.     It  is  ex- 

treniely  unfortunate  that  the  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  in  the  case 
cannot  be  confirmed  inicnji^copieally,  but  the  cUnical  diagnosis 
wtis  made  by  Dr.  McArthur  and  Dn  Hske,  and  there  is,  I 
believe,  almost  no  room  for  doubt  upon  that  {>oint.  The  con- 
dition  March  1,  1903,  is  ^hown  in  figure  163;  the  approximate 
outline  of  the  tumor  is  shown  with  fair  accuracy  by  the  white 
line  above  the  sternum, 

CiMe  137, — Man,  aged  sixty^  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  F.  E, 
Stevens,  of  Bristol,  Wis,  March,  19(12,  lie  had  a  group  of  glaads 
removed  from  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  which  upon  microscfipic 
examination  proved  to  lie  round-celled  sarcoma.  The^e  had 
apfjeared  about  a  year  before  the  operation  and  gradually 
increased  in  si^e.  Soon  after  the  operation  there  reapjiearefl 
under  the  scar  swelling  which  increased  slowly.  At  the  time 
he  was  referred  to  me,  August  6*  there  was  a  tmnor  at  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  miildle  thirds  of  the  sternocleido- 
mastoid muscle  the  size  of  a  large  olive.  It  was  hard,  lobulated, 
painless,  and  freely  movable.  At>ove  this  there  were  three 
hazelnut-sized  nodules  attached  to  the  skin  in  the  line  of  the 
scar.  From  August  6  to  *!ate  the  patient  has  hatl  fifty*five 
exposures,  with  the  proiluction  of  a  dry  dermatitis  twice. 
Under  these  exposures  the  masses  rapidly  shrank,  until  during 
the  last  month  they  are  just  palpable  and  are  almost  as  soft 
as  normal  tissue. 

Case  138. ^Man,  aged  forty-one,  A  year  ago  a  nmhile  de- 
veloped in  the  tower  lip  which  was  removed  by  a  V-Hha|X*d 
incision  and  which  proved  to  be  giant-celletl  sarcoma. 
There  w^as  rapid  recurrence  in  the  scar,  and  when  he  came 
to  me  the  entire  lower  lip  was  involved  in  a  <lise-Bhapefl, 
densely  hard  infiltration,  with  an  ulcer  perforating  the  lip  at 
the  center.  He  had  had  x-ray  ex|M)sures  for  two  months  pre- 
viously without  effect.  At  my  lunicls  he  was  given  the  m<i«t 
vigorous  exposures  between  July  1  and  Septemljer  IS,  with 
the  production  of  a  very  acute  weeping  dermatitis,  but  there 
was  no  effect  either  on  the  pain  or  on  the  size  of  the  tumor. 
Without  exception  I  have  never  seen  any  tumor  other  than 
osteosarcoma  so  hard,  and   the  denseness  of  the  infiltration 
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may  perhaps  ftccouiit  for  the  failure  to  relieve  paiii.  By  Sep- 
tonihcr  IS  hr  hml  a  He  von?  x-ray  bum,  which  was  aceoiupaiiied 

by  n  marked  ?*nfteiiirig  of  the  niiuvs.  Decenil>pr  15:  Without  fur- 
ther treutmotjt  the  tuuior  m  retlucetl  to  one-hdf  il,^  first  ^m% 
the  pail]  has  disappeiirp.*^),  the  patient  no  longer  needs  inurphiii, 
and  his  general  eouflition  h  much  improved. 

An  analysis  of  the«e  eleven  tuse^  h  not  discouraging.  In 
Cttses  129,  130*  131,  ami  134  there  \vu^  general  sarcoinattK^ij^ 
when  treatment  wan  begim,  and  that  more  than  palUative 
resuh^?  would  Ix?  obtained  wui?  not  exj^ectHb  Onf%  Case  iriS» 
i^  jxThajB  a  complete  failure.  Case  135  h  also  a  failure 
except  for  the  relief  of  pain,  but  that  was  a  ease*  of  osteo- 
.^arcoma  so  extensive  that  anything  more  than  palliation  is 
hanlly  conceival>le.  In  the  other  cases  the  result.^,  while  hy 
no  means  conclusive^  are  yet  of  a  most  striking  character* 
Cases  132,  136,  and  137  are  symptomatic  cures.  The  pa- 
tients Imv^e  been  relievetl  of  pain*  ha\'e  been  restoi'ed  to 
heaUt]*  and  the  tumors  have  dlsapi^eared.  If  these  cases  had 
been  ojHTable,  ami  they  were  not,  no  lictter  results  could  have 
1-jeen  f obtained.  Case  128  haj^  proved  an  ultimate  failure*  but 
the  failuit*  Is  not  altogether  to  tlie  discredit  of  the  methoil. 
Opportunity  was  not  offered  for  giving  adequate  treatment.  If 
there  had  been  sufficient  treatment  at  the  start,  and  a  repetition 
of  exposures  at  frecpient  intervals  over  the  area  of  the  disease, 
it  seems  possible,  so  remarkable  was  the  course  of  the  case, 
that  a  better  showing  might  have  been  made.  These  cases  all 
illustrate  the  hnportance  of  having  ])atients  as  early  as  possible 
for  treatment.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  more  than  palliation 
can  be  attained  unless  the  cases  are  gotten  for  treatment  before 
general  sarcomatosis  has  (le\'elope(l. 

Sarcoma  of  the  Eye. — Tlarj^er  *  has  reported  a  case  of  melano- 
sarcoma  of  the  sclera,  which  was  treated  after  operation  to 
prevent  recurrence.  There  remained  after  the  operation  three 
dark  spots  of  pigmentation,  which  disappeared  under  j-ray 
exposures.  Nine  and  a  half  months  after  the  operation  there 
was  no  evidence  of  recurrence. 

I  have  treated  one  case  of  glioma,  recurring  after  operation 
for  glioma  of  the  retina. 

*  American  A'-ray  Journal,  lJ)()'i,  iv,  p.  lir)4. 
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Case  139. — Negro  chikl,  aged  four  yeare,  referred  to  me  by 
Prof.  Casey  Wood,  of  the  Urn\'ei^ity  of  lllmm.  In  this  case 
there  was  a  large  tumor  mass  filliti^  the  or  hit  when  the  treatment 
was  begun.  The  expcsm^es?  were  pushed,  with  ht.tle  ex|iectation 
of  a  cure,  in  order  to  prevent  the  deveh:>pnient  of  the  large 
protruding  tumor  of  the  eye  that  wa.s  to  be  expected  in  the 
ease.  The  exposures  prevented  the  development  of  the  tumor 
on  the  surface,  and  in  Dr.  Wood's  opinion  tlie  ca.se  pursued 
a  much  slower  course  than  w^ould  ordinarily  be  exijected.  The 
child  ultimately  died^  but  without  the  development  of  any 
external  tumor. 

Mycosis  Fungoides> — Walker*  states  that  Jamieson  has 
treated  with  x-rays  a  case  of  mycosis  fungoides  with  very 
marked  improvement,  Scholtz  t  reports  that  in  two  ea^es  of 
nnxasis  fungoides  premycotic  area^  and  small  tumors  disa])- 
peared  entirely  under  exposures  sufficient  to  cause  superficial 
necrosis. 

Case  140. — I  have  treated  with  j-rays  for  a  short  time  one 
case  of  mycosis  fungoid^.  A  large  tumor  niass  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  two  patches  of  induration  which  were  just 
lieginning  to  show  the  formation  of  tumors,  were  exposed 
ever}'  other  day  for  one  month  with  very  great  improvement. 
There  were  innumerable  lesions,  however,  over  the  bo<Iy^  and 
we  were  not  making  progress  sufficiently  fast  to  please  the 
patient,  so  he  declined  further  treatment.  There  would  seem 
to  be  good  reason  to  exfiect  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  x-rays 
in  mycosis  fmigoides-  The  condition  asually  remains  without 
deep  meta.stase??,  and  from  the  results  in  the  few^  canes  that 
have  been  treated  it  seems  likely  tliat  tliese  tumors  could  be 
controlled  by  x-ray  exposures.  The  extent  of  the  lesions  would 
make  the  treatment  tedious,  but  there  seems  reason  to  hope 
that  the  course  of  this  disease  may  be  markedly  benefited  by 
the  persistent  use  of  x-ra}*s. 

Granuloma  of  Uncertain  Character, — Ca^e  141, — Man,  aged 
fifty-seven,  referred  to  nie  by  Dr.  A.J.  Ochsiier  Patient  came 
to  Augustana  HcM5pital,  in  Dr.  Ochsner's  service^  October  20, 11K)1, 

*BriL  Med.  Joun,  1902,  ii,  p.  1310. 

t  Arch.  f.  Derm,  ^.  SypK,  1902,  Jix,  p.  4*21, 
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when  the  following  history  was  taken:  ^'Two  months  ago  a  car- 
buncle developed  on  the  right  cheek.  The  whole  right  side  of 
face  l>eeame  painful  and  swollen;  this  swelling  subsided,  ami 
three  weeks  ago  the  patient  noticed  a  small  soft  swelling  at 
site  of  carbuncle.  This  haa  increased  to  present  size.  Has 
been  opened  three  times ^  discharging  blood  and  serum.  No 
tenderness  or  pain.  Present  condition:  Right  cheek  slightly 
reddened  and  indurated.  Downward  and  forward  from  malar 
bone  a  soft  swelling  with  few  crusts,  2,5  cm.  in  vertical  diameter 
and  2  cm.  in  horizontal  diameter.  On  pres!?ure,  discharges 
sero-purulent  fluid.  Mucous  membrane  on  inner  surface  oppn- 
sitf>  tvunofj  smooth.''  Dr-  Ochsner  removed  the  entire  mass, 
going  wtII  out  beyond  the  diseased  tissue,  and  clt>sed  the  wound- 
The  wound  remained  clean,  but  failed  to  heal,  and  the  tissues 
around  began  to  l^reak  down,  and  within  two  weeks  there  Wits 
an  unheaUh}'  ulcer  with  a  cavity  the  size  of  an  oHv^,  surroundiHi 
by  bluish,  fiabby  tissue.  The  pathological  findings  were  not 
definite.  It  was  a  granuloma  with  numerous  giant  cells,  but 
its  character  was  not  tlefinitely  determined.  The  Ciise  was  then, 
November  2,  VMM,  put  untler  daily  j-ray  exposures,  and  practi- 
cally no  attention  jiaid  to  the  local  dressing.  In  two  i^^*ks 
some  dcnnatilis  was  produce{l,  and  the  ulcer  be^an  rajiidlx- 
to  fill  up.  In  three  weeks  it  was  healed  with  a  perfectly 
healthy  scar,  and  has  remained  well.  The  diagnosis  in  this 
case  was  not  positive,  but  in  Dr.  Ochsner 's  opinion  there  was 
strong  probability  of  its  being  sarcoma,  and  it  gave  every 
prospect  of  being  a  lesion  which  would  be  difficult  of  handling 
by  the  usual  surgical  procedures. 

Case  142. — Granuloma  of  uncertain  character,  probably  blas- 
tomycosis.    Mrs.    ,   aged    forty-three.     Six    years    ago 

patient  received  a  l)low  l)elow  the  left  knee,  followed  by  hema- 
toma which  was  six  months  in  disappearing.  This  was  followed 
by  a  lump  under  the  skin  about  2  cm.  in  length,  which  slowly 
enlarged,  grew  dark  red,  and  finally  ulcerated.  In  1899  the 
ulcer  with  the  surrounding  tissue  was  removed.  The  wound 
healed,  but  after  several  months  ulceration  again  occurred,  and 
the  condition  has  persisted  during  the  subsequent  two  and  a 
half  years.     The  family  and   j^ersonal  history  were  negative. 
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Patient  has  hmi  no  miscarriage.  All  the  cliildren  were  healthy 
in  infancy^  the  only  one  to  die  dying  of  cholera  morbus.  She 
has  had  no  skin  eruptions,  no  loss  of  hair^  no  sore  throat.  The 
physical  condition  h  negative — a  tall,  sparely  built  woman,  some- 
what anemic  and  nervous.  The  condition  at  the  time  she  came 
under  my  care  is  ?^hown  in  figure  164.  There  was  a  large,  soft, 
purplish  tumor  invrjlving  the  knee  on  the  front  and  outside. 
The  apex  of  thiis  maas  was  occupied  by  a  su)>erficial,  indolent^ 
horseshoe-shaped  ulcer,  surrounded  by  raised,  puffeil  edges,  A 
superficial  slough  covered  nearly  the  whole  surface.  The  entire 
mass  was  movable,  extraordinarily  soft  and  flalib)',  of  a  dark 
purplish  color,  and  markedly  jiigmented.  Around  the  periphery 
of  the  tumor  the  surface  was  roughened  by  a  ^^errucose,  papillary 
thickening  of  the  skin.  The  patient  had  l>een  unable  to  use 
the  leg,  and  had  been  cm  crutches  over  a  year.  The  case  had 
proved  totally  unamenable  to  treatment  and  amputation  of  the 
leg  had  l>een  advised. 

The  diagnosis  lay  between  syphilitic  gumma,  tuberculosis, 
sarcoma,  and  blastomycosis.  The  first  three  were  almost 
entirely  excluded  by  the  historj^  of  the  case  and  its  course 
and  the  apjiearance  of  the  lesion.  It  resemliled  no  r»ther  lesion 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  proliability  of  its  bcnng  bla.stomycetic 
dermatitis  tlid  not  occur  to  me  until  after  it  had  been  umler 
treatment  for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  there  had'  been 
marked  improvement  under  j-rays  and  1  :  10,000  bichlorid  wet 
dressings.  I  never  succeeded,  therefore,  in  making  cultures  of 
the  organisms.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  condition  was 
suspected  a  piece  of  tissue  wa.s  taken  for  examination  and 
attempts  at  cultures  made,  which  were  unsuccessful,  pt»rha[js 
because  of  the  treatment,  Tlie  salient  points  in  the  histological 
examination  of  the  tissue,  made  by  Mr.  Ruediger,  are  as  follows: 
*'The  rete  api>ears  to  lie  in  inarked  hy|>erplasia.  producing 
branching  down-growths  which  form  an  irregular  network 
within  the  coriura.  Leucocytes  in  various  numl>ei's  are  scattered 
throughout  the  branching  epithelium  and  frequently  appear  in 
small  collections  forming  intercellular  abscesses.  Besides  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes,  plasma  cells,  red  blood-corpuscles, 
detached  epithelium,  and  debris  of  various  kinds  are  seen 
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within  the  absf.*esi?f*s.  The  coriiun  coiitaia^  a  large  number  of 
polyuiorphoniic*iprir  leueocytt^s,  pUu^nia  cells,  and  red  blot)d- 
corpiLScle^s,  tlie  leueooyteei  frequently  forming  dense  abscess-like 
collections?  sinnlar  to  the  abscesses  within  the  epitheHuni.  The 
characteristic  brandling  hyperplasia  of  the  rete,  togt*lher  with 
iJje  intra-epithelial  abscesses,  indicate  strongly  in  my  opinir>ii 
bUistoinycetic  dermatitis. " 

X-ray  exjioi^ures  were  l^gim  on  the  leg  on  March  3,  19()2, 
and  lie t ween  March  3  and  June  2  slie  received  eighteen  x-ray 
exptjsurei^j  at  an  average  distance  of  7  cm.  and  of  an  average 
duration  of  fifteen  minutes^  with  a  fairly  strong  light.  Tw^a 
weeks  after  beginning  treatment,  w^hen  blastomycosis  was  sus- 
pected, she  was  given  ten  grains  of  jiota^ssiunx  iodide  thre« 
times  (laily.  Durmg  the  two  wet*ks  preceding  the  adnnnistra- 
tioii  of  the  iodide  there  had  lieen  \Try  decided  shrinkage  of 
the  tumor  and  decrease  in  size  of  the  ulcer.  From  the  s^tart 
the  improvement  was  continuous,  and  by  June  2,  the  tumor 
hafl  entirely  disappeared  and  the  ulcer  was  replaced  by  healthy 
scar  tissue  (Fig,  165).  The  function  of  the  knee  w^as  not  dam- 
aged, and  she  was  using  the  leg  without  crutclics,  as  she  hui^ 
contimied  to  do  since  that  time.  The  ciise  liad  seven  exposures 
fietwecn  June  2  and  July  2^  as  a  prophylactic  measure.  Si  rice 
that  finip  there  hav^e  l:>een  no  exposures  and  the  leg  remaitis 
perfectly  well.  At  no  time  during  the  treatment  was  there 
produced  more  than  the  slightest  evidence  of  .r-ray  reaction. 
The  subsidence  of  the  mass  was  most  remarkable,  particularly 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  its  coui*se  and  its  apparently 
malignant  character.  During  the  entire  time  of  treatment  the 
leg  was  dressed  daily  with  1  :  10,000  l)ichlori(le  dressing.  During 
most  of  the  time  that  she  was  under  treatment  the  patient 
had  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  three  times  daily,  and 
that,  of  coui'se,  militates  somewhat  against  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  demonstration  of  effect  of  j-rays  in  the  case.  The  patient 
had,  however,  i)reviously  had  xigorous  treatment  with  potassium 
iodide  without  efiect.  Moreover,  iodide  of  potassium,  to  be 
effective  in  blastomycetic  dermatitis,  has  to  be  given  in  large 
(loses,  and  while  such  doses  of  potassium  iodide  have  a  marked 
favorable    efTect    upon    blastomycetic    dermatitis,    the    use    of 
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potassium  iodide  alone  has  not  been  found  sufficient  to  cure 
the  cases  entirely.  Vigorous  local  treatment  of  the  lesions  has 
to  be  called  to  its  aid.  There  can  be,  therefore,  little  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  the  result  in  this  case  was  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  effect  of  x-rays. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PROPHYLACTIC  USE  OF  X-RAYS  AFTER  OPER. 
ATIONS  FOR  MAUGNANT  DISEASES. 

The  use  of  x-ray  exposures  after  operations  for  malignant 
tumors  as  a  method  of  prophylaxis  is  unquestionably  a  logical 
procedure,  and  it  is  being  carried  out  at  the  present  time  by 
many  workers.  The  time,  however,  is  too  short  for  any  data 
upon  the  subject  to  be  valuable.  The  method  was  first  under- 
taken by  me  in  June,  1901,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  T.  A. 
Davis,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  a  patient  of  his,  and 
I  have  been  using  x-rays  in  this  way  since  that  time.  I  have 
records  of  twenty-one  cases  of  carcinoma  or  sarcoma  in  which 
the  procedure  has  been  carried  out,  and  in  which  considerable 
time  has  elapsed  since  operation.    The  cases  are  as  follows : 

14  cases  after  oi)eration  for  ciircinoina  of  the  breast 


1  case      *' 

U                            i(                              44 

4                    44                      44 

*'    jaw. 
"     uterus. 

4                     44                       44 

*'     rectum. 

'      siin'onia     * ' 

4                     .4                       %i 

''     lip. 

"     muscles  of  the  shoulder. 

"  .  linger. 

4                       4i                        4. 

''     iris. 

Of  course,  the  list  is  not  largo  enough,  and  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  is  not  long  enougli,  to  allow  of  any  deductions  as  to 
the  value  of  the  method.  The  course  of  some  of  the  cases. 
however,  is  such  as  to  give  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
use  of  j-rays  has  had  a  positive  influence  in  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease.     Such  cases  are  as  follows: 

Case  143. — Mrs.  .  aged  forty-five,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr.  T.  A.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  after  radical  operation  for  removal 
of  the  breast.  The  operation  liad  been  done  eight  weeks  pre- 
viously. At  the  time  of  beginning  treatment  there  \vas  a 
healthy  scar,  l)ut  the  arm  was  nedematous,  and  she  had  a  good 
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deal  of  pain.  In  Dr.  Davis's  opinion  the  danger  of  recurrence 
within  a  few  months  was  very  great.  The  case  lias  hafl  several 
series  of  x-ray  exposures  between  June,  1901,  and  the  present 
time,  the  reaction  being  carried  eacli  time  to  the  point  of 
producing  a  moderate  dr}'  dermatitis.  Soon  after  beginning 
treatment  the  swelling  in  the  arm  and  the  pain  began  to  dimin- 
ish.  This  continued  until  she  was  practically  free  from  pain^ 
and  the  ami  had  gotten  free  from  cedema.  Four  months  after 
beginning  treatment  the  arm  swelled  again,  and  Dr,  Davis  and 
I  both  expected  that  the  recurrence  was  at  hand.  Under  x-ray 
exposures,  however,  the  swelling  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
remains  well  at  the  present  time,  sixteen  months  after  the 
operation. 

Case  144, — Man,  aged  sixty,  referrefl  to  me  by  Dr.  A,  J> 
Ochsner.  In  March,  1898,  Dr,  Fenger  removed  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  three  suljseqtient  operatioiLs,  October, 
1899,  May,  1900^  and  January,  1901,  he  removed  recurrent 
ma^es  of  carcinoma  in  that  side  of  the  face  and  neck.  This 
patient  was  referre<l  to  me  by  Dr,  Ochsner  July  1,  1902,  with 
a  view  to  overcoming  a  possible  recurrence.  There  were  no 
masses  palpable,  but  he  was  l:>eginning  to  ha\'e  some  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  ojieration  and  other  subjective  sensations  such 
as  had  preceded  the  former  recurrences.  He  has  had  x-ray 
exposures  between  July,  1902,  and  the  present  time  to  the 
point  of  causing  thinning  of  the  beard  and  proihicing  a  slight 
dermatitis  on  several  occasions.  As  a  result,  hm  paui  proriiptly 
ceased  and  has  not  returned.  In  Octoter,  1902,  he  was  exam- 
ined  again  by  Dr.  Oclisner,  and  in  Dr.  Ochsner  s  opinion  was 
well.  It  h  now  fourteen  and  a  half  months  since  the  last 
ojxiration  and  the  longer?  t  pre\ious  respite  was  nine  months, 

Ca.se  145. — Mrs. ,  aged  thirty-seven,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner.  October  12, 1901.  Dr.  Ochsner  did  a  hysterec- 
tomy for  carcinoma  uteri,  removing  at  the  same  time  part  of 
the  blathler-wall  which  w^as  involved.  There  wa*s  great  fear  in 
this  cftse  of  recurrence.  This  patient  had  four  series  of  x-ray 
ex|K)sures  between  November  30,  1901,  and  .\ugust  30,  1902, 
and  the  expasures  are  to  l>e  gi\*en  again  in  January,  1903, 
There  has  been  no  evidence  of  recurrence  of  the  disease.    The 
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patient  has  gained  flesh,  has  been  entirely  free  from  pain  and 
is  in  her  normal  robast  health,  a  year  after  operation. 

Cafic  146. — Mrs. ,  aged  forty,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 

A.  J.  Ochsner,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo,  of  Rochester, 
Minn.  Four  weeks  previously  a  growth  had  developed  after  a 
bruise  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  thumb.  This  was  recognized 
as  a  sarcoma,  and  immediately  excised.  Microscopic  diagnosis 
showed  it  to  be  round-celled  sarcoma.  Nothing  was  done  except 
the  excision  of  the  growth,  as  the  patient  refused  a  more  radical 
operation.  When  she  was  referred  to  me,  March  3,  1902,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  metastases  would  develop 
almost  immediately  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  Ochsner 
stated  to  me  that  if  she  did  not  show  sarcoma  elsewhere  within 
a  few  months  there  could  be,  in  his  opinion,  no  doubt  as  to 
the  positive  effect  of  the  x-rays.  The  most  intense  exposures 
were  begun  and  given  daily  over  the  thumb.  There  was  hardly 
an  appreciable  dermatitis,  but  under  x-rays  the  tissues  of  the 
thumb  shriveled  up  until  they  looked  almost  mummified.  EIx- 
posures  were  also  given  over  the  entire  length  of  the  arm,  the 
axilla,  and  the  mediastinal  glands.  She  was  under  treatment 
for  only  a  month  and  a  half.  Up  to  the  present  time,  after 
nine  montlis,  there  has  been  no  recurrence. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  with  this  an  identically  similar 
clinical  picture,  in  a  patient  with  a  sarcoma  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  middle  finger,  who  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  H.  X. 
Mover,  of  Chicago,  on  July  1,  1901.  The  case  was  recognizeil 
as  a  sarcoma,  and  I  advised  a  radical  oj>eration,  to  be  followed 
by  x-vay  ex])osures.  Tlie  patient  did  not  have  this,  but  within 
three  weeks  after  the  first  evidence  of  the  tumor  he  had  the 
mass  excised,  and  there  was  prompt  healing.  He  sent  me  the 
tissue  and  it  proved  to  be  round-celled  sarcoma.  He  did  not 
have  any  j-ray  ex])osures  and  within  three  months  other  tumors 
developed.  On  June  1,  1902.  eleven  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  general  sareomatosis. 

Case  147. — Mrs.  ,  aged  forty-five,  referred  to  me  by 

Dr.  K.  J.  Mellish,  of  K]  Paso,  Texas,  on  November  1,  1901. 
She  had  just  recovered  from  an  extensive  operation  for  small 
round-celled  sarcoma,  beginning  on  the  upper  and  back  part 
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of  the  right  shoulder^  and  Dr,  Mellish  was  very  fearful  of  re- 
currence in  the  case.  This  patient  has  had  several  series  of 
exposures  during  tlie  la.^t  year,  anil  there  is  at  present^  fifteen 
months  after  the  oi>erali(>n,  no  evidence  of  recurrence. 

In  one  case  treated  after  operation  for  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  there  has  l>een  a  recurrence  in  a  gland  under  the  pectoral 
niascle  and  in  a  supracla^'icular  gland.  The  j^ectoral  glaml  was 
removed  and  under  x-ray  exi^isures  the  supraclavicular  gland  ♦ 
which  appeared  six  weeks  ago,  has  now  dLsapjieared. 

The  cases  narrated  abo^^e  in  which  there  has  been  no  re- 
currence  of  course  prove  nothmg,  because  they  ai^  too  few, 
the  time  is  too  shorty  and  we  do  not  know  that  there  woulil 
have  been  recurrences  if  there  had  been  no  prophylactic  expo- 
sures. Neverthelass,  these  were  patients  with  the  most  gloomy 
outlook,  and  tlieir  surgeons  hail  the  greatest  fears  of  early  re- 
currence; and  the  fact  that  the  recurrences  have  not  developed 
alter  a  year  or  more  is  of  somf*  sign ifu*a nee. 

The  Use  of  X-rays  Preliminary  to  Operation. — X-rays  will  also 

doubtless  have  a  field  of  a^efulness  in  the  treatment  of  cases 

of  malignant  disease^  preliminary  to  oixration,  where  for  any 

reason  it  i^  not  advisable  or  is  impossible  to  have  the  operation 

without  some  delay.     The  situation  where  this  use  of  the  x-rays 

suggests  itself  most  naturally  is  in  cases  which  must  Iw  built 

up  before   operation.     In  such    case?^  it  would   dtnibtless    be 

possible  at  time.^  to  inhibit  the  development  of  the  growth 

t  and  thus  render  lc*ss  dangenms  the  delay  before  operation.     My 

^^        Case  128  of  sarcoma  was  a  case  in  which  x-rays  were  first  used 

^B        for  this  purpose, 
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CHAPTER  XVT. 

PSEUDO-LEUKEMIA,  LEUKEMIA,  AND  VARIOUS 
OTHER  AFFECTIONS. 

HodgkiD*5  Disease. — Hett  *  has  reported  a  case  of  p6eiiclo- 
leukertiia  of  three  years'  standing,  in  a  child  aged  twelve.  The 
left  cervical  glands  were  very  much  enlarged,  the  spleen  was 
enlarged,  ami  there  was  marked  cachexia.  X-rays  were  applied 
for  three  weekt?  with  di:?tappearance  uf  the  enlarged  glands.  In 
a  personal  communicatit»n  to  me  he  states  that  there  has  been 
recurrence,  but  part  of  the  improvement  has  been  maintainetl, 

Williams  |  has  reported  one  case  of  p^eudo-leukemia  treatetl 
with  x-rays,  a  young  man  who  developed  Hodgkins  disease 
with  enlarged  axillary  and  cervical  glands  and  an  enormously 
enlarged  spleen.  At  the  time  of  his  report  the  spleen  was 
much  smaller  and  all  of  the  glands  had  become  softer,  and 
most  of  them  could  not  1^  seen  or  felt. 

The  first  case  of  Hodgkin's  disease  treated  by  this  method 
was  the  following  ease  of  mine: 

Case  148. — Child,  aged  four  years,  referred  to  me  by  Dr. 
A.  J.  Ochsner.  The  diagnosis  of  Hodgkin's  disease  had  been 
made  by  Dr.  Ochsner  and  Dr.  Christian  Fenger,  as  well  as  by 
others.  The  disease  began  in  December,  1900,  as  a  small  hard 
swelling  below  the  ears.  The  mother  stated  that  every  two 
or  three  days  she  could  see  more  of  the  swellings  appear.  In 
May,  1901,  the  patient  was  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Fenger,  to  whose  aid  I  am  indebted  for  most 
of  the  history.  When  the  patient  entered  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  the  following  notes  were  made:  '^Submaxillary,  cervi- 
cal, and  supraclavicular  lymph-glands  are  enlarged,  hard,  dis- 
crete. There  are  tense  swellings,  both  anteriorly  and  poste- 
riorly, especially  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.     No  other  enlarged 

*  Dominion  Med.  Monthly,  1902,  xix.  p.  76. 
t "  Ront^en  Rays  in  Medicine  and  Surji^ery,"  p.  675. 
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lyraph*glands  are  found,"  The  blood  count  showed  4,300,000 
reds  and  10,000  whites.     Hemoglobin  50  per  cent. 

Dr.  Feiiger  dissected  out  two  lymph-glands  in  the  neck,  and 
*'the  pathologist's  report  states  that  there  is  no  e%idence  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  gland  and  that  the  histology  coincides  with 
that  of  a  pseudo-leukemia.  -^  The  diagnosis  of  Hodgkin's  disease 
was  made  and  the  patient  discharged  with  a  "statenient  to 
parent  that  little  if  an}-thing  can  be  done  to  reliex^e  patient/' 
In  August,  1901,  patient  entered  Angus  tana  Hof?pital  in  Dr 
Ochsner's  service.  The  condition  of  the  swellings  at  that  time 
Is  indicatetl  in  the  following  note:  "A  large,  irregular  swelling 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck^  size  of  a  small  fist,  extending 
from  below  and  behind  the  right  ear  to  the  clavicle.  Numerous 
hard  masses,  varying  in  mze  from  a  filbert  to  an  English  walnut, 
can  be  felt.  Small  swellings  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck  about 
half  the  size  of  that  on  the  right.  The  swellings  are  not  tender, 
painful ^  or  red,  and  are  freely  mo^^able.  No  enlargement  of 
liver  or  spleen.**  The  diagnosis  of  Hodgkin's  disease  was  made 
and  Dr.  Ochsner  dissected  out  a  large  mass  of  glands  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck. 

On  Septemljer  11  he  referred  the  ca.se  to  me  for  exix>sures 
to  j'-rays.  The  condition  then  is  shown  in  figure  166.  There 
was  a  healthy  scar  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  on  the 
left  side  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  small  fist,  made  up  of  a  group 
of  greatly  enlarged  glands.  They  were  hard,  painless,  and  freely 
moveable.  These  glands  were  put  under  exposures  to  the  rays 
on  September  11.  In  the  course  of  a  month  erythema  was 
produced  and  the  glands  rapidly  diminb^hed  in  size.  At  the  end 
of  two  months  there  remained  three  or  four  small  glands  on 
this  side  of  the  neck  which  were  quite  soft  and  not  larger  than 
a  filbert,  .\lmost  all  the  swelling  had  disappeareil  and  the 
slight  swelling  that  remained  was  as  soft  as  adipose  tissue. 
The  condition  at  that  time  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration (Fig.  167). 

There  had  been  correspondingl}'  great  improvement  in  the 
general  ph\^ical  and  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  He  had 
been  changed  from  a  cachectic,  sluggish  child,  to  a  Ijright  lively 
one.    The  number  of  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  had  re- 
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mained  about  the  same,  but  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  hemoglobin  to  SO  per  cent,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent* 
at  the  beginning  of  treatment.  After  the  middle  of  Novetnber 
he  had  very  desultory  treatment.  On  January  28,  1902,  after 
he  had  been  given  a  few  prophylactic  treatments,  the  following 
notes  were  made:  ''Glands  in  the  neck  not  bigger  than  peas. 
One  or  two  inguinal  and  axillar)^  glands  about  the  size  of  a 
filbert.  Epitrochleai-s  not  palpable.*'  On  April  22,  after  the 
treatment  hatl  been  neglected  for  tliree  months,  he  returned 
with  the  glands  on  th(?  Jeft  side  rjf  the  neck  hard  and  about 
half  as  large  [\b  they  Avere  when  I  first  saw  him.  Between 
April  22  and  June  10  he  had  fifteen  exp<jsures  over  the  cer\^ical 
glands^  with  disappearance  of  the  swelling.  On  June  2  the 
following  note  was  made:  ''Masses  on  left  side  of  neck  entirely 
Softeneil,  except  a  portion  the  size  of  a  large  pea^  which  remains 
hard.  Right  side  of  neck  free  from  any  swelling  or  palpable 
glands,"    The  blooti  examination  at  that  time  showed;  - 

I  H.  B,  C -IJJnfl.OOO  I 

"  W- .  B.  C. ^  ....     5U0O  I 

Heiuo>tlobiii .    .       .   ,   .  53  per  <»nU  \ 

After  that  time  he  received  ten  exposures  between  June  13 

and  July  28.  Then  liips  parents  dLseon tinned  the  treatment  and 
I  did  not  see  him  again.  There  was  a  recurrence  of  the  glands 
in  the  neck,  for  which  an  operation  was  done  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber, and  a  few  days  later  he  died  of  inspiration  pneumonia. 

Case  149. — Man,  aged  fifty,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Mc- 
Arthur.  The  i)atient  had  typhoid  fever  five  years  before,  but 
aside  from  that  had  no  serious  illness  since  childhood.  In 
childhood  he  had  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
otherwise  his  personal  and  family  history  are  negative. 

In  April,  1900,  he  noticed  a  swelling  under  the  right  arm 
and  another  on  the  inside  of  the  elbow.  These  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  and  in  October,  1900,  he  consulted  Dr.  D.  N. 
Eisendrath,  who  found,  in  addition,  enlarged  glands  in  the 
neck,  in  the  other  axilla,  in  the  groins,  and  along  the  side  of 
the  abdomen.  The  case  was  seen  in  consultation  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tian Fenger,  who  agreed  with  Dr.  Eisendrath  in  the  diagnosis 
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of  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  diaguosi^^  of  Halgkin's  disease  wfis 
ako  made  by  Dr.  E,  J,  Dohrinj^  ami  Dr.  M.  L.  Goodkind.  The 
blood  examination  made  at  the  time  that  Dr,  Kisendrath  saw 
the  case  showed  80  per  cent,  hemoglobin,  5^0CX),000  red  corpus- 
des,  and  10,fXM)  whites. 

Pre^'ious  to  lieginniag  treatment  with  j-raj'si  the  patient  had 
for  a  long  time  been  lakitig  arKenif,  anrl  ff^r  several  weeks 
had  been  having  jmreneliy  mutt  his  iujeetions  of  arsenic  into  the 
tumors.  In  spite  of  this  treatment  the  glands  had  not  de- 
creased. The  patient's  general  health  had  failai  and  he  showed 
marked  raehexia. 

The  size  of  tlie  tunior  in  the  right  axilla  when  x-ray  treatment 
began  is  shown  in  figure  168.  It  was  about  as  large  as  a  child  s 
head  and  interfered  serioii'^Iy  with  the  movement  of  the  arm, 
Tlie  right  epi trochlear  gland  was  almt^st  as  large  as  a  gof)se-egg. 
Its  vertical  diameter  was  four  inches  and  it^  transverse  diameter 
was  about  two  and  one-half  inches.  Both  of  the  glands  were 
movable  but  densely  hanl. 

.\t  Dr.  Mc.\rthiir*s  suggestion  I  began  daily  exposures  over 
the  right  epitrochlear  gland  November  19,  1901  ^  while  he  con- 
tinued the  parench)'matoiLs  injections  of  arsenic  in  the  axillary 
gland.  By  December  18  I  had  prrMlucrd  consi<ierah!e  erythema 
over  the  elbow  and  the  gland  wa.s  reduced  {a  less  than  half 
its  previous  size.  In  the  mean  time  the  axillary  gland,  which 
was  having  injections  of  arsenic,  showerl  no  change.  These 
injections  were  then  stopped,  and  at  Dr.  McArthur*s?  suggestion 
I  Ijegan  exposures  also  over  the  axillary  glands.  The  expf>- 
sures  over  the  epitrochlear  gland  were  continued,  and  by 
January  L  KM)2,  all  apparent  swelling  had  disappeareil  and 
only  a  soft  gland  the  size  of  a  filbert  was  left.  By  January 
7,  after  fifteen  sittings,  and  upon  the  development  of  consiiler- 
able  erythema,  the  axillary  gland  had  become  quite  soft  atul 
very  much  retluced  in  size.  By  January  20,  all  of  the  axillary 
swelling  had  disappeared.  The  condition  of  the  axilla  at  that 
time  and  as  it  has  remained  for  a  year  is  shown  in  figure  169. 
There  was  very  f^light  puffiness  at  the  site  of  this  tumor,  but 
it  was  as  soft  as  the  softest  a(li]">ose  tissue*  The  man's  general 
physical  condition  has  been  greatly  improved.     Dr.  M,  L.  Good- 
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kind^  who  saw  the  patient  after  an  interval  of  several  months, 

particularly  called  my  attention  to  the  improvement  m  hm 
general  condition,  which  lie  characterized  as  astounding. 

The  imtient  was  discharged  January  20,  1902,  and  told  to 
reptirt  occasionally;  to  report  inmiediately  if  any  enlargtnl 
glands  deve]oix*d.  On  September  IG,  eight  months  later,  he 
returned  with  enlaff^rd  glantls  in  the  left  groin,  the  left  axilla, 
and  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  the  largest  about  the  size  of  an 
English  walnut,  Thi-s  change  he  hatl  noticed  first  a  few  days 
before.  He  had  also  l:*egim  to  run  ilown  somewhat  phy.Hirally. 
Under  sixteen  exposiu-es  between  September  10  and  Octoter 
17  all  of  the  glands  disappeared  without  the  development  at 
any  time  of  more  than  slight  er>"thema.  He  was  also  feeling 
very  much  lx?tter  physically  than  when  he  returned  for  treat- 
ment*    He  remains  welh 

During  tlie  firflt  peri<Kl  that  thi?^  p:itient  had  -r-ray  exposures 
he  also  had  the  free  use  of  ansenic^  and  it  vvfu^  a  question  as 
to  hnw  much  of  a  factor  the  arsenic  Wfts  in  tlie  reduction  nf 
the  glands.  Durhig  the  last  [K*riod  of  treatment  he  was  given 
no  arsenic,  or  other  medicine,  so  that  all  factors  excej>t  j-raya 
were  ruled  out.  The  result  in  this  case  is  a  very  jjrjsitive  on«\ 
When  he  began  treatment  in  Nov^ember,  1901,  he  had  been 
so  run  down  in  heaUh  for  sevonil  months  that  he  had  been 
unal)le  to  attend  to  business.  Since  the  first  of  January,  1902, 
he  has  folt  as  well  as  he  ever  did  and  has  vigorously  pursued 
an  exact iniz;  occu})ation.  There  has  been  no  interruption  in 
his  work  in  the  entire  eleven  months. 

Case  150. — Child,  aged  six  years,  referred  to  me  in  the  last 
stages  of  cachexia  from  pseudo-leukemia.  There  were  large 
masses  in  various  parts  (^f  the  body.  He  had  thirteen  moderate 
exposures  without  the  jmxluction  of  an  erythema  and  without 
effect,  and  treatment  was  discontinued  by  the  patient.  There 
was  no  effect  Uj)on  the  tumors,  Init  not  enough  reaction  was 
produced  to  expect  any  effect,  and  the  case  is.  I  think,  of  no 
weight. 

I  have  treated  one  other  case  in  which  a  diagnosis  of  prob- 
able Hodgkin  s  disease  was  made. 

Case  151. — Miss  ,  aged  twenty-one      In  March,  1902, 


hodgkin's  disease,  5.51 

after  a  month  of  lassitude,  the  patient  went  to  bed  with  what 

wiLS  Ihtjught  to  be  typhoid  fever.  In  May,  1902,  she  came  to 
Chicago,  and  a  diagnosis  of  probable  Hodgkins  disease  wa.s 
made  by  Prof.  Ilol>art  H.  Babcoek,  of  the  Univei-sity  of  IllinoiSp 
and  by  others.  At  the  time  that  she  was  referred  to  me  there 
was??  a  group  of  three  or  four  hard  glands  the  sixp  of  a  small 
olive  on  the  right  side  of  the  neek  above  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicle.  There  wa.s  a  gland  the  size  of  an  olive  under  the 
border  of  the  pectoral  muscle  in  the  left  axilla,  and  a  gland 
the  i^ize  of  a  filbert  at  the  outer  side  of  the  elbow.  Blood 
examination  showed; 

K.  B.  C,   ..    ^    ....... 3t2C)^JM)0 

W.  B.  C 4200 

Hemoglobin  . -    .    .    ,        .63  per  cent. 

SiiiftU  niononiicleara 35  per  cent. 

Large  tiionnnueleurs     ..........  .    ,   .    4  |M*r  oent. 

Polymon*^**"^'^*^^*^^*^         ■    '    '    <        '        ,*,....  58  per  cpnt, 

Eosinophiles  anil  a  few  put  kilt  icytes 3  per  cent. 

Many  small  mononuclears  showed  distinct  chromatin  network 
in  the  nucleus,  with  a  faintly  stalnorl  non-granular  margin  about 
the  nucleus  in  a  few.     Kuelei  ecf^entrically  placed. 

During  the  previous  two  niontlis  the  patient  had  a  very  low 
grade  of  fever,  but  in  the  last  two  weeks  hail  improved  con- 
siderably* Between  July  2  and  July  21.  1002,  she  received 
nine  fairly  strong  exposures,  with  the  production  of  a  slight 
er^^thema.  By  July  21  all  of  the  glands  had  disappeared,  and 
the  patient  remains  well  at  the  present  time. 

It  must  of  course  l>e  remeniljered  that  the  tumors  in  i:>seiido' 
leukemia  *]i.sappear  s|>ontaneously  at  tim^,  and  in  Case  151 
1  think  that  this  factor  of  spontaneous  disappearance  of  tumors 
cannot  be  excluded.  But  in  Cases  14S  and  149  any  simple 
coincidence  between  the  disap[>ea ranee  of  the  glands  and  the 
x-ray  exposures  can  be  clearly  ruled  out.  In  neither  of  these 
cases,  after  a  year  and  a  year  and  a  half  respectively,  had  any 
tendency  to  spontaneous  disappearance  of  the  giant  Is  shown 
itself,  and  there  was  no  acute  (Hsturbance  of  the  health  at  the 
time  that  these  cases  were  under  -r-ray  treatment  to  precipitate 
the  subsidence  of  the  glands.    The  sequence  of  the  exposure 
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to  the  x-rays  and  the  subsidence  of  the  glancls  was  as  close 
and  direct  as  possible.  In  each  ins^^tance  evidence  of  the  effect 
on  the  glands  began  to  show  itself  just  before  tlie  corres poinding 
effect  upon  the  skin  was  produced,  and  this  phenomenon  was 
seen  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  umtheniatically  rule 
out  the  possibiUty  of  coincitlence. 

Leukemia. — I  have  treated  two  cases  of  true  leukemia  with 
x-rays. 

Case  152.^ — Mrs,  ^  aged  fifty,  referred  to  me  by  Dr< 

A.  J.  Ochsner.  The  patient  had  a  spleen  filling  all  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen,  Imt  \vithout  other  glandular  involvement, 
and  the  blood  examination  showed: 

R-  B,  C 3,000.1KM» 

■  \V.  B.  C > i    *         300,000 

B  Hemoglijlnn  ...*.>...» .50  jier  cent. 

She  was  given  x-ray  exposures  for  a  month  with  no  effect 
whate^-er.  Tlie  exjjixsures,  hijwever,  weit^  not  carried  to  the 
point  of  producing  any  effect  on  the  skin^  and  in  my  judgment 
the  case  shov^^  not  hi  tig, 

Ca^e  153,  ^Mau,  aged  forty-four,  referretl  to  me  by  Dr.  Jacob 
Frank,  of  Cliicago.  Tlie  family  and  personal  history  of  the 
patient  were  negative.  In  Marclu  1901.  the  present  illness 
began  with  a  chill,  followed  by  a  fever  lasting  two  days.  He 
felt  well  until  a  month  afterward,  when  he  had  an  exactly 
similar  attack.  On  June  15,  1901,  he  had  a  third  chill,  followed 
by  fever,  and  on  the  third  day  of  this  attack  a  large  sw^elling, 
hard  and  red,  appeared  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  causing 
constant  pain.  This  swelling  was  incised  on  June  20  without 
finding  pus.  A  week  later,  under  hot  dressings,  a  small  amount 
of  pus  w^as  discharged.  After  this  he  had  several  small  abscesses 
in  various  parts  of  the  neck.  Early  in  September,  1901,  a 
swelling  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  appeared  in  the  left  axilla, 
which  was  removed  surgically,  and  later  swellings  appeared 
again  in  the  left  axilla  and  in  both  groins.  Within  the  last 
month  the  tumors  in  the  right  cervical  and  axillary  regions 
had  decreased  in  size  somewhat.  For  about  two  months  the 
patient  had  been  hoarse.     HLs  condition  at  the  time  he  came 
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to  me  March  6,  1902,  is  shown  in  figure  170.  In  the  right  axilla 
there  was  a  mass  of  five  or  six  glands  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  walnut  to  larger  than  an  egg.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  there  was  a  very  large  mass  of  glands,  ten  or  tweh^e  in 
number,  the  largest  the  size  of  a  small  egg.  All  were  freely 
movable,  fairly  hard,  ami  paiidess.  The  circumference  of  the 
neck  just  under  the  chin  wius  eighteen  inches.  In  either  groin 
thei-e  were  masses  of  glaiuls  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  smaller, 
not  freely  movable^  but  painless.  The  liver  was  palpable  in 
the  parasternal  Ime  10  cm,  below  the  castal  margin,  the  edge 
sharp,  firm,  and  not  tender.  Greatest  enlargement  in  left  k*l>e. 
The  spleen  was  distinctly  paljKible  8  cm.  below  the  costal 
margin,  the  eilge  hard,  round,  and  not  tender.  The  diagnosis 
of  leukemia  had  been  made  by  Dn  Jacob  Frank,  Dr  Frank 
Billings,  and  others.    He  was  cachectic  to  the  last  degree. 

Between  March  1  and  March  25,  1902,  he  received  eighteen 
fairly  vigorous  exjwsures  with  the  development  of  slight  dry 
dermatitis,  and  the  marked  subsidence  of  the  exposed  glands. 
A  few  days  after  the  last  exposure  he  was  attacked  with  an 
acute  illness  which  resembled,  his  physician  stated,  a  miliary 
tuberculosb.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  Ins  illness 
he  found  that  the  glands  which  had  been  noticeable  the  night 
before  in  his  neck  had  disappeared.  "WTien  he  returned  after 
his  illness  on  May  7,  1902,  the  gland?^  had  almost  completely 
disappeared,  as  shown  in  figure  171,  The  glands  on  tlie  left 
side  of  the  neck  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  right  axillary 
and  cervical  regions  one  gland  in  each  reniained;  these  were  of 
the  mm  of  a  lima  lM?an  and  quite  soft.  The  uigumal  glands  were 
soft  and  small,  the  largest  the  size  of  a  hazelnut.  The  spleen 
was  softer  and  smaller,  reaching  6  cm.  below^  the  costal  margin. 
The  liver  remained  as  large  as  on  previous  examination.  After 
this  his  general  ph>^ical  condition  improved  very  much.  He 
was  able  to  go  aw^ay  for  the  summer  ami  take  a  long  journey 
without  overtaxing  himself.  In  the  midtlle  of  June  blood 
examination  showed  a  considerable  improvement,  Septend>er 
6  he  returned  with  a  new  group  of  enlargf\l  glands  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck  and  in  the  right  axilla,  for  which  he 
received  four  strong  exposures^  that    were  followed   by  the 
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disappearance  of  the  glands.  A  few  weeks  later,  however, 
they  began  to  increase  rapidly,  and  the  patient  died  in  the 
middle  of  Novenilx^r,  1902,  in  an  acute,  apparently  septic 
attack,  such  as  he  had  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 
There  seenis  little  reason  to  doubt  the  direct  effect  of  x-rav 
exposures  upon  the  glands  in  this  case.  The  disappearance  of 
tumors  was  in  close  sequence  with  the  x-ray  exposures,  and 
they  had  never  disappeared  in  the  fifteen  preceding  months 
of  his  illness.  The  patient  was  not  willing  to  have  as  persistent 
treatment  as  Dr.  Frank  and  I  thought  he  should  have  and 
his  treatment  was  recognized  at  the  time  as  inadequate. 
The  blood-counts  in  this  case  at  different  times  were  as  follows : 


Rwl  bIc)fKl-corptisfles   .    .    . 
White  corpuscles  .    .      i 

Henio^ijlohin 

Poly  mori>h(>micl  ears     •        •  | 
Lar^e  monuiiuclears    ... 
Small  inoiionuclears    .    .    . 

Eosinophiles  .        

Mast  cells 

Nucleated  reds 

Non -jrran u lar    ytoly inor]>lio- 
miclears 


Mar.  6,  19(«. 

April  9,  1902. 

Sept.  6,  1902. 

2,76H,(KK) 

2,160,000 

2,480,000 

74,3(K) 

12,0(10 

102,700 

43 'r 

43.0^ 

48.0% 

14  ^r 

41.1% 

15.6% 

5% 

4.2% 

0.8% 

HO*:?, 

53.3% 

81.8% 

1% 

1.1% 
0.3% 

0.3% 

A  very  few 

1.0% 

1.3% 

0.2% 

The  uso  of  j-rays  has  hocn  tried  also  in  a  few  cases  of  numer- 
ous other  affections.  Tn  sonic  of  those  there  have  been  logical 
indications  for  the  uso  of  the  method;  in  others  it  has  been 
tried  oinpirically. 

Neuralgias. — Stonil)0*  has  reported  2.S  cases  of  neuralgia, 
indudinp:  all  of  (ho  ordinary  forms  of  that  affection,  which  he 
has  treated  with  j-rays.  Of  those  21,  or  75  per  cent.,  were 
promptly  roliovod.  lie  found  that  relief  usually  followed  three 
exposures. 

Gocht  t  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man  seventy-six  years  old 
who  had  sufTon^l  from  trigeminal  neuralgia  of  the  right  side 
for  ton  years,  largo  doses  of  morphin  being  required  to  control 


^  Tlu-rapit' d(M-  (le^jeinvart,  IIKK),  N.  F.  ii,  p.  )2M). 

t  Fortscliritte  a.  d.  Ovh.  d.  Rontgenstrabk'n,  1H97,  i,  p.  14. 
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the  pain.    He  applied  for  surgical  treatment,  but  instead  was 

treated  daily  with  x-rays  for  half  an  hour.  After  the  second 
day  the  patient  had  no  more  pain  and  rer]uired  no  more  inor- 
phin.  On  the  sixth  day  he  had  a  very  slight  attack.  Some 
time  after  the  pain  recurred,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  known. 

In  \iew  of  the  marked  analgesic  effect  of  x-rays  on  the  pain 
accompanying  malignant  growths  there  is  some  ground  for 
giving  it  a  trial  in  intractable  forms  of  neuralgia. 

Rheumatism. — A  numl>er  of  writers  ha^'c  reporteil  favorable 
effects  of  j-rays  in  relieving  the  pain  of  rheumatism. 

Sokolow  *  has  i'e])orted  four  czises:  Case  1,  a  girl  nine  years 
of  age,  with  articular  rheumatism  of  the  hands  and  knees 
accompanied  by  severe  pain  and  pronounced  swelling.  The 
pain  vanished  after  two  exjx>sures.  In  two  other  similar  cases 
the  pain  disappeared  after  one  and  four  exposures  respectively. 
Case  4,  a  girl  thirteen  years  old  with  chronic  rheumatism 
accompanied  by  severe  pain  and  swelling  of  the  knee,  was 
greatly  improved  under  x-ray  exp«»sures.  Stenbeck  t  has 
reported  fifty-two  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  treated  by 
x-ray  exposures.  Forty  i>er  cent,  were  cleiirly  improved; 
forty  fjer  cent,  were  subjectively  better;  twenty  per  cent,  were 
uninfluenced.  T^iseherich  de  Graz  {  reports  that  **  quite  rt^cently 
I  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  very  marked  analgesic  power 
of  the  x-rays  upon  the  pain  of  a  child  suffering  from  rheumatic 
polyarthritis/' 

Pruritus*— The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  utilize  the 
analgesic   proj^rties  of  x*rays  in   the  treatment  of  pruritus. 

Scholtz  §  has  seen  decided  improvement  result  from  the  use 
of  x-rays  in  a  case  of  pmritiLs  vulva*,  and  Sjtigren  and  Beder- 
holm  II  have  reported  the  relief  of  pruritus  vulvgo  in  seven  cases 
which  were  given  x-ray  exposures. 

The  effect  of  x-rays  in  relieving  itching  b  untpiej^lionable, 
and  the  method  deserves  a  trial  in  the  treatment  of  the  intraot- 

*Rusaky  Vratdi,  1897,  No,  46;  Abstr.  Fortachritte  a.  d.  (IhK.  ii.  Rwatgen- 
BtralilrTi,  li^RH,  i,  p.  209, 

t  Fortseliritie  a,  d.  G^b.  d.  RontgciiHtrahl^fi,  1H5W,  ii,  p.  237, 

J  R^vne  dps  miUiMiieJ?  de  I'li'nfance.  l'^^^,  xvi,  ]>,  *2\2. 

J  Arcb.  r  Dt^rm.  u.  Svpli,,  l!Mt5,  Ujt,  p.  421. 

II  FortaohriUe  a,  d.  G«b.  d.  B6iit4!:enRtnihlen,  IROl,  iv,  p,  143. 
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able  cases  of  priiritas  vulva*  and  ani,  as  well  as  in  the  inflam- 
matory dermatoses  accompanied  by  intractable  itching. 

Goitre. — Williams  *  has  rejwrted  improvement  in  a  case  of 
exophthalmic  goitre  treated  with  x-rays,  and  Campbell  f  has 
reported  the  improvement  of  a  simple  goitre  in  a  patient  who 
was  having  exposures  for  acne. 

Brook,  X  on  the  other  hand,  has  reported  the  case  of  a  patient 
who  had  carcinoma  of  the  breast  and  a  goitre,  which  was  ex- 
posed, together  with  the  carcinoma,  to  the  x-rays.  The  car- 
cinoma was  symptomatically  cured  while  the  goitre  was  un- 
affected. 

My  exjx^rience  in  goitre  includes  three  cases  which  have  had 
fairly  vigorous  treatment : 

Case  154. — An  exophthalmic  goitre  which,  after  moderate 
exposures,  showed  no  result. 

Case  155. — A  simple  goitre,  after  vigorous  exposures  extending 
over  two  and  a  half  months  and  carried  to  the  point  of  producing 
marked  pigmentation,  showed  no  effect. 

In  another  patient  who  had  a  goitre  on  one  side  that  was 
exposed  persistently  to  j-rays  while  a  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
was  being  treated  (Case  80)  there  has  been  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  goitre. 

That  x-rays  will  prove  of  benefit  in  goitre  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Novortliekss  the  results  in  glandular  hyperplasias  and 
in  sonic  cases  of  scar  tissue  yet  to  he  referred  to  are  sufficiently 
positive  to  give  frround  for  a  further  trial  of  the  method  in 
goitre. 

Scars. — Theorolically  the  use  of  x-rays  would  hardly  be 
exi)ected  to  l)e  effective  against  liealthy  scar  tissue,  since  it 
has  practically  tlie  same  powers  of  resistance  as  normal  tissue. 
A  marked  favoral^le  e(T(^ct,  h()we\'er,  has  l^een  observed  ujx)n 
the  unhrndtliy  scars  of  lujms  which  have  been  treated  with 
x-rays,  and  as  a  result  its  use  for  the  removal  of  scars  has  been 
suggested  ])y  rHniaiiS;  and  Halin  and  Alhers-vSchonberg,  j|  Tay- 

^  ''The  lCont;:t'n  Kays  in  MKiicine  and  SurmTv,"  p.  679. 

t.Toiir.  Am.  Mod.  Assoc*..  1SM)*J,  xxxix,  p.  ;>!:>. 

J  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1<M)!>.  ii,  p.  VM\. 

?  Wien.  med.  Pres.s(\  IIKM),  xli,  p.  951. 

;iMunch.  med.  Wochcns.,  IfKH),  xlvii,  pp.  2>^4,  324,  363. 
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lor  *  and  Harris  t  ha\"e  reported  the  removal  of  scars  by  this 
method.  Thb  application  of  the  method  was  suggested  to  me 
by  the  marked  improvement  in  the  apparently  healthy  sears 
of  my  Case  34  of  lupus  treated  Ijy  i'-rays^  and  I  have  used  the 
method  successfully  in  one  very  thick  keloid: 

Case  156. — Bo}'  aged  ten  years,  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  D.  A.  K. 
Steele.  A  keloid  formed  several  }'ears  ago  on  a  vaccination 
scar^  and  another  upon  a  scar  on  the  helix  of  his  left  ear.  These 
were  removed  and  prompt)}'  recurred.  The  keloid  on  the  arm 
(Fig.  172)  wjis  a  typical  keloiil  two  and  a  half  inches  long^  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  broadj  and  at  least  half  an  incli  thick.  F-ach 
of  the  stitch  scars  aromid  this  showed  a  keloid  about  the  size 
of  a  marrowfat  pea.  The  keloid  on  the  ear  was  a  curious- 
looking  globular  tumor  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  purplisli  in 
color,  with  dilated  blood-vessels  coursing  o\er  it,  and  had 
grown  rapidly*  It  resembled  to  an  alarming  extent  a  sarcoma. 
The  .r-ray  ex|xjsures  were  begun  o\'er  the  keloitl  on  the  arm 
in  December,  1900,  but  the  patient's  attemiance  was  desultory^ 
and  with  a  moderate  amount  of  treatment  no  effect  was  pro- 
duced. It  was  not  until  after  80  exposures  had  been  given, 
extending  over  seven  months,  that  any  effect  was  produced* 
In  July  anil  August,  1001,  however,  I  carried  the  treatmeiil  to 
the  point  of  produchig  a  very  acute  dermatitis  w  ith  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sujjerficial  necrotic  membrane.  This  healed  over  in 
three  weeks,  and  from  that  time,  Septemlier,  1901,  the  keloid 
rapidly  shrunk.  It  had  practically  disappeared  by  November  1, 
1901.  The  difference  at  that  time  is  shown  in  figure  173.  The 
entire  keloid  had  disappeared  except  for  a  slight  ridge  down 
the  center  of  the  scar.  It  seemed  to  me  two  or  three  months 
later  without  further  treatment  that  there  was  a  slight  tendency 
tow^ard  thickening  of  the  keloid,  and  I  was  apprehensive  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  growth.  Since  September,  1901,  however,  this 
lesion  has  had  practically  no  treatment,  and,  contrary  to  my 
apprehension,  it  has  steadily  improved,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  there  ik  no  thickening  of  the  tissue  left.  The  little  ridge 
that  extended  down  the  center  has  disapjiearetl  and  the  whole 

*Ent.  Med.  Jmir.,  1901.  ii,  p.  m3. 

t  Australasian  Med.  Gazette,  1901,  xx,  p.  133» 
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area  is  soft  and  pliable  and  thin  (Fig.  17-t),  This  steady  ini- 
provement  for  a  year  seems  to  give  good  grounds  for  expecting 
a  permanent  success. 

The  keloid  on  the  ear  (Fig.  175)  has  been  on  two  oceai^ianfi 
exposed  to  x-ra>TJ  to  the  point  of  producing  a  marked  v-esieular 
doriimtitis,  with  the  result  that  it  has  shrunk  to  about  one-half 
its  previous  size  (Fig.  176).  It  is  still  under  somewhat  irregular 
treatment  and  there  seems  good  I'eason  to  expect  a  successful 
result. 

Judging  from  the  result  in  this  case,  no  scar  tissue  is  too 
well  developed  to  render  success  impossible,  and  the  method 
should  be  given  a  pen?istent  trial  in  such  cases.  The  fact  that 
resuhs  were  not  gotten  in  this  cjLse  from  six  months  of  moderate 
treatment  and  then  were  obtained  by  vigorous  pushing  of  the 
exjKisures  is  instructive. 

Elephantiasis. — Maseat  *  showed  at  the  Academy  of  Science, 
Paris,  February,  LSOS^  a  series  of  photograplts  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  elephantiasis  who  had  recovered  under  a  few  jr-nu" 
expasures. 

Callous  Sinuses^^IIart  |  has  reported  a  case  of  abtlouATnal 
siaiLs  five  to  six  inches  long,  which  had  refused  to  heal  after 
several  weeks  of  gauze  plugging,  and  which  after  an  exposure* 
for  r-ray  photograph  cicatrized  almost  immediately.  A  secontl 
case  where  sinuses  had  existed  for  months  was  given  three 
exposures  with  prompt  lieaHng. 

Chronic  Ulcers. — Sjogren  and  Sederholm  {  have  reported  four 
cases  of  sluggish  indurated  ulcers  which  liad  resisted  ordinary 
mothoils  of  treatment  and  wliich  healed  under  the  stimulation 
of  x-ray  exposures. 

I  haA'o  s(HMi  similar  l)eneficial  results  from  x-ray  exposures  in 
several  indolent  ulcers,  including  one  varicose  ulcer.  In  chronic 
indolent  ulcers  doubtless  x-ray  exposures  may  be  valuable  in 
furnishing  the  stinuilation  that  is  at  times  a  necessary  part  of 
the  treatment  of  such  lesions. 

Naevus. — The  removal  of  hair  from  hairy  na^vi  was  successfully 

*I.;imvt,  1898,  i,  p.  r>l1.  f  Brit.  Mt'd.  Jour.,  1902,  i,  p.  1330. 

:|:  Fortsclir.  a.  d.  (Jeh.  d.  Kontgenstralilen,  1901,  iv,  p.  145. 
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accomplished  by  IVeunti  *  in  his  first  case  of  hypertrichosis 
treated  by  this  method. 

I  have  treated  one  case  of  hairy  n^\ns  of  the  forehead  of 
a  young  child  with  what  bid  fair  to  be  excellent  permanent 
results. 

Case  157. — Child,  aged  two  years,  with  a  pigmented  na^vus 
on  the  forehead  covered  with  a  profuse  gi'owth  of  long,  black 
hair.  Under  persistent  treatment  extending  over  six  months 
the  hair  and  almost  all  of  the  pigmentation  and  hyperkeratosis 
were  removed,  so  that  the  skin  is  now  smooth  and  soft  and 
almost  of  normal  color.  The  hair  has  been  absent  now  for 
four  months  and  shows  no  teniienc}^  to  retrn^n.  There  is  in 
my  opinion  little  room  for  doubt  that  r-rays  will  furnish  a 
successful  method  of  dealing  with  many  cases  of  pigmented 
and  hairy  na^vi. 

Vascular  Naevi.— Jutassy  t  bas  given  a  verj'  interesting  report 
of  the  successful  treatment  of  an  extensive  vascular  nEe\Tas  of 
the  face.  Over  part  of  the  area  involved  the  mrvus  was  flat, 
but  on  the  cheek  and  nose  there  were  dilatations  forming  angio- 
mata  from  the  size  of  a  hemi}-seed  to  that  of  a  bean.  The 
exposures  in  this  case  were  carried  to  the  point  of  producing 
a  very  acute  dermatitis  with  frtM?  vesieulation.  As  a  result  the 
Hievus  was  practically  destroyed.  There  remained  o\^er  the 
area  a  soft  smooth  scar  of  almost  normal  color.  There  was  no 
trace  of  angioma  left.  A  year  and  a  half  later  the  improvement 
had  been  maintained, 

T  have  treated  part  of  a  flat  vascular  n;^\'Ufi  of  the  face  and 
neck  by  this  method. 

Case  158. — Miss .     Exposure*^  in  this  case  were  made 

experimentally  over  an  area  on  the  side  of  the  neck  the  size 
of  a  sih^er  dollar,  and  they  wore  carried  to  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing an  acute  dermatitis,  upon  the  subsidence  of  which  there 
wa.s  marke<l  improvement  in  the  color.  This  improvement  has 
l}een  maintained.  The  exposed  area  is  nuich  paler  than  the 
rest  of  the  nsevus  and  evidently  a  lai^  number  of  telangiectases 
have  been  destroyed. 

tPtst-  med.-chir.  Presae,  HMD,  xxxvi,  |>.  73^. 
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It  is  possible  that  by  setting  up  an  acute  reaction  in  a  vascular 
njpvius  there  may  be  produced  scar  tissue  that  will  be  of  such 
a  character  as  practically  to  destroy  the  lesions.  Of  course,  the 
likelihood  of  doing  this  is  greater,  the  less  the  dUatation  of  the 
blood-vessels.  It  is  almost  surely  true  that  where  there  are 
large  angiomata  the  method  will  not  be  very  effective,  although 
Jutassy's  case  seems  to  show  that  it  may  be  possible  to  deal 
with  superficial  angiomata. 

Verruca. — Scholtz  *  and  Sjogren  and  Sederholm  f  have  re- 
ported the  disappedranee  of  warts  under  x-ray  exposures  without 
the  production  of  marked  reaction  in  the  tissues.  I  have 
myself  seen  several  warts  disappear  from  the  face  while  patients 
were  havhig  treatment  for  other  purposes. 

Clavus. — Zeisler  in  a  personal  communication  has  reported 
the  disappearance  of  soft  corns  on  the  bottom  of  the  feet  under 
a  few  exposures.  The  case  was  one  in  which  the  development 
of  keratoderma  on  the  soles  was  so  severe  as  to  interfere  very 
greatly  with  walking.     Relief  was  complete. 

Senile  Verruca. — In  considering  the  treatment  of  cutaneous 
carcinoma  I  have  called  attention  to  the  cure  of  patches  of 
senile  keratosis  on  the  faces  of  four  patients  (Cases  64,  66,  69, 
70).  In  all  of  these  cases  several  patches  of  senile  keratosis 
were  suceossfully  treated.  The  results  in  these  cases  were  ideal, 
and  seem  to  indicato  that  in  the  use  of  x-rays  we  have  found 
a  nuich-nooded  nu^thod  of  successfully  getting  rid  of  these 
lesions.  In  these  rases  I  have  used  the  method  not  only  in 
patclies  which  showed  l)eo;inning  precancerous  changes,  but  also 
in  patches  whose  bases  showed  no  evidence  of  inflammatory 
changes  whatever.  There  has  Ix^en  manifest  thus  far  in  my 
cases  no  tendency  whatever  to  recurrence  of  the  senile  patches. 

Leucoma. — Williams  J  hiis  attempted  to  remove  scars  of  the 
cornea  by  exposing  the  cornea  to  j-rays.  Tn  one  case  of  leucoma 
which  he  treated  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  j)atient's  condition.  The  method  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
trial,  but  it  is  not  in  my  opinion  free  from  danger. 

♦  Ardi.  f.  IVrm.  u.  Sypb.,  IJM):?,  lix.  ]».  4*21. 

t  ForWlir.  a.  d.  (ieh.  d.  RJint^enstralilcn.  11K)1.  iv,  p.  145. 

X  "Tlie  Riintj^t'ii  l^iys  in  MtHiiciiie  and  Surgery,"  p.  ()79. 
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Non- malignant  Diseases. — ^A  consideration  of  the  entire  subject 
of  ra(Iit>therai>y  in  its  jireseiit  stage  of  tleveloprnent  seenis  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  we  have  in  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  means  at  our  cnnnnaiid  for  combating  tlinease.  The 
method  has  more  than  ju^stificd  its  sinuU  beginnings  five  years 
ago,  and  at  the  present  time  it  bitis  fair  to  revolutionize  tlie 
methods  of  treatment  of  certain  affections.  One  of  the  greatest 
values  of  the  method  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  is  ai>j)!icu1>le  to 
certain  groups  of  diseases  which  have  hitherto  been  classed 
among  the  most  intractable  with  which  we  have  to  deaL  This 
applies  not  only  to  its  use  in  malignant  diseases,  but  to  its 
use  in  certain  less  grave  affections  which  have  been  the  trial 
and  the  bane  of  dermatology. 

That  the  use  of  x-rays  Is  a  \'aluable  addition  to  the  methods 
at  our  commaml  for  treating  hypertrichosis,  aene,  and  sycasis 
there  seems  no  question;  and  that  in  itself  is  no  small  gain 
to  dermatolog>^  Its  use  in  tinea  tonsurans  and  fa\'U5  is  less 
well  established,  but  is  miquestionably  worthy  of  persistent 
trial-  In  the  treatment  of  certain  intractable  forms  of  eczema* 
lichen  planas,  and  psoriasis  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  method  ha.^  a  distinct  field  of  usefulness.  Its  value  in 
lupiLS  erythematosa^  is  not  yet  well  established.  Its  value  in 
lupus  vulgaris  is  above  question.  This  method  and  Finsen's 
method  of  treating  lupus  with  ultra-violet  light  have  inaugiu'ated 
a  new  |:ieriod  in  the  treatmet.t  of  that  most  intractable  and 
distressing  affection. 

Were  the  entire  field  of  usefulness  of  radiotherapy  embraced 
in  the  treatment  of  the  affections  briefly  referred  to  above,  the 
agent  would  bean  addition  to  our  thera|>eutic  armamentarium  of 
no  mean  i)ro portions.    The  above.  hovvTver,  takes  no  account  of 
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its  application  on  malignant  diseases,  in  which  unquestionably 
it  has  its  greatest  field  of  usefulness. 

Malignant  Diseases. — Upon  such  a  topic  as  the  value  of  a:-rays 
or  any  other  agent  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  diseases, 
conclusions  must  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  reservation,  but 
with  the  experience  now  at  our  command  certain  facts  may 
be  said  to  be  established. 

First:  Under  the  influence  of  x-rays  alone,  carcinomata  can 
be  made  to  disappear  and  can  be  replaced  by  healthy  tissue. 
This  is  established  not  only  clinically,  but  also  by  microscopic 
studies.  Such  a  disappearance  of  a  malignant  growth  is  a  new 
fact.  It  gives  us  a  method  of  treating  malignant  growths  essen- 
tially new  in  principle.* 

The  theoretical  advantages  which  the  method  offers  are : 

(a)  It  is  painless.  It  avoids  the  ordeal  of  operations,  a  fact 
of  importance  for  a  large  number  of  the  patients  of  this  class. 

(h)  Under  proper  conditions  it  destroys  diseased  tissue  but 
leaves  the  healthy  tissue  in  its  place.     Accordingly, — 

(c)  It  leaves  small  scars,  and — 

(d)  It  can  be  used  in  cases  where  the  surrounding  healthy 
tissue  cannot  be  sacrificed.     This  means  that — 

(e)  It  is  valuable  in  certain  cases  in  which  ordinary  methods 
are  objectionable,  because  they  involve  extensive  operations  and 
serious  subsequent  disfigurement ;  as,  for  example,  about  the  eye 
and  nose.     This  means  further  that — 

( /)  It  has  a  fiokl  of  usefulness  in  cases  in  which  ordinary 
methods  are  impossible,  because  of  the  amount  of  destruction 
of  tissue  which  complete  removal  would  require.  In  other 
words,  it  is  applical)lp  to  some  ino]X^ral)lo  cases. 

(fj)  It  is  not  only  painless,  but  it  usually  has  a  marked  ano- 
dyne effect  in  painful  malignant  diseases. 

The  extent  of  aj)i)lication  and  the  limitations  of  the  method 
are    not    yet    determined.     In    cutaneous    carcinoma    without 

*  In  sjM'akin^  of  tliis  inotlifKl  as  csst^ntially  new  in  prinoi])l(\  the  use  of  iiltra- 
vioU't  lijjlit  nnist,  of  chmii-s*',  not  ho  overl<x>kod.  That  also  is  essentiaUy  new 
in  i>rinci|)le,  hut  it  and  x-rays,  as  T  have  previously  undertaken  to  show,  in- 
volve css^Mitially  the  siune  therajMMitic  prineiple,  so  that  wherever  I  speak  of  the 
use  of  .r-rays  in  a  conntK^tion  where  ultra-violet  lij^ht  nii^ht  i)e  use<l  I  mean  to 
include  it  in  my  comjxirison  or  my  statement. 
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metastasis  the  method  has  a  list  of  well-establfehed  successfully 
treated  cases,  sufficient  to  give  it  standing  in  comparison  with 
any  other  methofl  of  treating  such  lesions.  Even  for  cases 
which  are  entirely  amenable  to  ortHnary  methods  of  treatment, 
such  as  small  epitheliomas,  the  method  may  challenge  com- 
parison of  its  results  with  thase  obtaine*!  in  any  other  way. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  minimum  of  ^scarring  and 
thus  giving  cosmetic  results  that  are  unapproachable  bj^  any 
other  method. 

In  inoperable  growths  upon  the  surface  the  method  ha^  a 
very  considerable  number  of  not  only  brilliant  but  amazing 
results  to  its  credit.  These  results  have  been  attained  not 
only  in  growths  which  are  entirely  on  the  surface,  but  in  num- 
erous cases  the  results  establish  the  fact  that  the  effect  may 
be  obtained  several  inches  beneath  the  surface ;  as,  for  example, 
Cases  75,  95,  97,  98,  119,  128,  132,  148,  and  149  in  my  list 
As  to  the  effect  upon  malignant  gi'owths  which  involve  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  the  standing  of  the  method  is  not  yet 
established.  There  are  some  facts  which  give  us  reason  for 
encouragement  in  these  cases.  Pain  can  be  controlled,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases — as,  for  example, 
Cases  104  and  121  in  my  list — malignant  growths  situated  in 
the  cavities  of  the  body  can  be  checked  in  their  course  and 
perhaps  reduced  in  size  by  the  methods  of  applying  j*rays 
already  at  our  command.  And  the  results  in  some  cases, 
including  a  few  cases  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  my  Case 
119  with  carcinoma  within  the  cranium,  have  been  so  surprising 
that  they  give  encouragement  for  the  persistent  trial  of  this 
method  in  the  most  desi>erate  cases.  This  is  the  more  true 
because  in  the  cases  which  we  are  now  considering  the  method 
is  not  poaching  upon  the  preserves  of  any  other  met  hot!  of 
treatment  that  offers  any  ho|:)e  of  relief  of  any  sort.  These 
are  case?;  which  have  been  hitherto  entirely  beyond  hope. 

When  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  operable  malignant 
growths  the  responsibility  for  advocating  the  use  of  x-rays 
Ijecomes  greater.  In  cutaneous  carcinomata  there  are  good 
groimds  for  the  advocacy  of  x-rays  in  place  of  other  methods 
of  treatment.    The  method  has  advantages  which  in  my  opinion 
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entitle  it  to  rank  aa  the  method  of  preference  in  the  treatment 
of  epitheliomata.  WTien  it  comes  to  more  exteiisi\'e  forms  of 
operable  malignant  growths,  particularly  growths  where  the 
dangers  of  metastasis  are  imminent,  and  therefore  the  question 
of  time  \'ery  important— as,  for  example,  in  carcinomata  of  the 
breast — the  situation  \s  different.  Our  experience  with  j*-ra>*s 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  relying  upon  this  metliod  alone 
in  such  cases.  W^ere  the  results  uf  sui^gicul  intervention  in  s?iicli 
cases  better,  the  a(h'ociicy  of  x-rays  as  a  substitute  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  justifieil;  but  e\^en  unsatisfactory  as  they  are, 
we  are  not  justified  in  refusing  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits 
which  surgery  offers  in  suitable  cases.  This  Ls  the  more  true 
because  by  availing  ourselves  of  surgery^  we  are  not  cut  off 
from  the  use  of  j-rays  at  tlie  same  time. 

Prophylactic  Use  of  X-rays. — On  the  other  han{l,  I  believe 
the  argument  for  operation  in  suitable  cases  is  no  stronger 
than  the  argiunent  for  tlie  use  of  r-rays  in  conjunction  with 
surgery  in  tliese  same  cases,  and  that  with  the  present  knowledge 
before  us  the  man  M^ho  ojierates  and  i^fases  to  avail  himself 
of  tlie  advantages  of  j-rays  is  in  ad  illogical  a  position  as  the 
man  who  xisen  j>rays  in  such  case^  and  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  possible  benefits  of  operation.  Tlie  e(jml)i nation  of  tlie 
two  methods  of  treatment  may  be  logically  claimed  in  my 
opinion  as  the  proper  procedure  in  cases  which  are  suitable 
for  operation.  With  the  fact  before  us  as  to  the  effect  of  x-rays 
upon  palpable  malignant  infiltrations,  the  use  of  x-rays  as  a 
means  of  prophylaxis  subsequent  to  operations  for  malignant 
growths  may  be  urged  as  a  necessary  measure,  if  patients  are 
to  be  given  the  best  possible  chance  of  escaping  recurrence. 

Use  of  X-rays  Preliminary  to  Operations. — The  use  of  x-rays 
may  be  urged  also  as  a  method  of  preliminary  treatment  of 
malignant  growths  when  for  any  reason,  as  while  waiting  to 
get  a  patient  in  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  postpone  operation. 
There  are  good  reasons  to  hope  that  by  such  preliminary  ex- 
posures many  malignant  growths  may  be  checked  in  their 
course,  so  that  the  patient  under  exposures  would  not  Inclosing 
ground  while  waiting  for  operation. 

Permanency  of  Results. — As  to  the  permanency  of  the  results 
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produced  by  x-rays,  our  experience  is  not  sufftciontly  long  to 
justify  any  dogmatic  claio^.  In  epithelioma  I  uni  willing  to 
hazard  the  opinion,  from  the  character  of  the  Bears,  that  the 
results  will  not  show  an  undue  prop<:>rtion  af  recurrences.  As 
to  the  permanency  of  ret?ults  after  the  symptomatic  cui-e  of 
inoperable  malignant  growths,  or  growths  which  offer  large 
posi^ibilities  of  metastases,  it  would  be  manifo^stly  abf?urd  for 
any  one  to  make  dogmatic  claiuLS  for  either  tlib  methotl  or  any 
other. 

Length  of  Treatment  of  Successful  Cases* — ^The  question 
natm-ally  arises  Jis  to  how  long  treatment  s^hould  l>o  continund 
after  apparent  cure  of  these  growths.  In  favurable  cases  t^f 
epithelioma,  cases  in  which  every  point  of  the  scar  is  above 
siLspicion,  it  Is  not  my  practice  to  continue  treatment  after 
a  healthy  scar  is  obtained.  All  such  cases,  however,  arc  if 
possible  kept  under  frequent  observation,  as  they  would  be 
after  any  other  method  of  treatment.  In  all  cases  which  are 
gra\'e,  or  in  wliich  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  development 
of  metastasis,  1  advise  the  rei>Ptition  of  series  of  exixjsures. 
each  series  sufficiently  long  to  cause  evidence  of  reaction.  For 
example,  after  a  recurrent  carcinoma  of  the  breast  has  been 
symptomatically  curcil,  it  woidtl  sec^m  arlvisaliie  to  have  the 
treatment  rejieated  at  intervals  for  at  letist  three  years.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  a  malignant  growth  cannot  be  accepted 
as  cured  until  tluT'c  years  have  passed  after  its  dlsapj^earanfi* 
without  recurrence.  It  would  seem  a  necessary  coroUar)^  of 
that  assumption,  then,  that  prophylactic  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  recurrence  should  be  continued  for  at  least  three 
years.  The  proper  procetlure  would  seem  to  lie  to  gi^'e  a 
series  of  exposures  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  year,  the  expo- 
sures to  be  carried  to  the  point  of  producing  a  reaction.  By 
such  a  coume  we  have  the  best  chance  of  destroy ing  an>^ 
budding  focus  of  disease  before  it  has  amounted  to  a  palpable 
recurrence. 

Reasons  for  Different  Results  in  Similar  Cases.— -The  question 
naturally  arist*s  as  to  tlie  rea^^on  for  Hie  different  results  in 
similar  cases  of  malignant  growths,  and  one  is  led  to  s|>eculate 
at  once  as  to  whether  there  is  not  a  difference  in  susceptibility 
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to  X-rays  of  different  forms  of  carcinoma  and  sarcoma.  There 
are  no  data  available  at  present  upon  this  subject.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  histological  character  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
treated  is  too  meager  to  allow  of  any  deductions  upon  this 
point.  Were  the  material  available  from  which  to  make  a 
study  of  the  relative  susceptibility  to  x-rays  of  different  forms 
of  malignant  growths,  it  is  likely  that  highly  interesting  facts 
would  be  discovered.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  in  sus- 
ceptibility to  x-rays  in  different  cases  of  malignant  disease 
will  be  found,  in  my  opinion,  to  depend  upon  two  facts:  first, 
the  difference  in  susceptibility  of  different  forms  of  malignant 
growths  and  second,  a  similar  difference  in  susceptibility  of 
different  individuals. 

Effect  of  X-ray  Exposures  on  General  Health. — ^The  improve- 
ment in  general  health  of  patients  with  malignant  growths  under 
treatment  with  x-rays  is  a  notable  fact  in  many  cases,  and 
is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  radical  effect  upon  the 
disease.  A  marked  improvement  is  seen  in  many  cases,  and  is 
usually  observed  when  the  malignant  tumors  are  subsiding 
under  x-ray  exposures.  This  goes  very  far  to  refute  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  dangerous  to  cause  a  rapid  absorption  of  a 
large  malignant  growth,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  toxemia 
from  absorption  of  the  products  of  this  destructive  process. 
In  tlie  many  cases  of  malignant  disease  in  which  I  have  ob- 
served the  rapid  disappearance  of  tumor  masses  I  have  never 
seen  any  susj)icion  of  acute  toxemia.  A  few  patients,  how- 
ever, have  complained  of  articular  rheumatic  pains  while  tumors 
were  subsiding,  and  this  lias  occurred  with  sufficient  frequency 
to  lead  me  to  suspect  that  perhaps  it  was  in  part  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  system  of  the  products  of  degeneration.  Other 
observers  have  called  attention  to  the  same  fact.  Aside  from 
this  altogether  insi^ijnificant  trouble,  I  have  never  seen  any 
elTect  that  might  be  attributed  to  intoxication.  And  nothing 
has  hapi)en(Ml  in  my  experience  to  lessen  my  desire  to  cause 
the  destruction  of  these  tumors  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a 
rou^li  guess,  I  should  say  this  complaint  of  rheumatic  pains 
has  occurred  in  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  I 
have  seen  lar^e  masses  of  malignant  growths  subsiding  under 
x-ray  exposures. 
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Sterne  *  has  reported  a  case  ib  which  there  was  an  acute 
toxemia  resembling  an  acute  sepsis  that  he  thinks  was  due  to 

the  liberation  of  toxins  in  the  destruction  of  large  masses  of 
glandular  tissue.  The  cjise  Avas  one  of  enormous  enlargement 
of  many  glands,  probably  a  leukemia  or  a  pseudo-leukemia. 
Under  3:-ra>^B  the  enlarged  glantls  decreased  until  they  had 
disappeareti  altogether.  The  spleen  and  liver  enlarged,  the 
spleen  finally  reaching  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pelvis.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  tumors  the  apparently  septic  condition 
develo()ed.  The  patient  finally  p:ussed  into  coma.  *' Convul- 
sions set  in,  and  he  died  with  every  mark  of  violent  sepsis, 
not  only  clinically  but  microscopically,  demonstrable  through 
blood  changes.'* 

One  of  my  cases  of  leukemia^  which  is  described  in  detail  on 
page  552,  had  a  similar  attack  after  the  subsidence  of  his  glands 
under  x-rays,  but  he  had  the  same  sort  of  at taclcs  l^efore  ever 
coming  under  x-rays,  and  he  died  in  such  an  attack  at  a  time 
when  he  had  not  been  having  x-ray  exposures  for  six  weeks, 
and  when  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that 
his  attack  had  any  connection  with  any  toxic  substances  lib- 
erated in  the  disappearance  of  his  tumors  under  x-rays.  The 
exidence  in  these  cases,  therefore,  Is  not  conelasix-e,  and  there 
are  no  other  cases  in  the  literature  which  justify  the  assumption 
that  an  acute  toxemia  can  be  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
protlucts  set  free  in  the  disintegration  of  tumor  masses  under 
x-ray  expt^ures.  I  have  had  numerous  opportujiities  of  seeing 
large  masses  of  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  disapi>ear  under  x-ray 
exposures  and  ha\'e  never  seen  any  symptoms  of  an  accompan}"- 
ing  acute  toxemia. 

Effects  on  the  Blood.— Frienil,t  i^  ^  preliminary  not-e,  has 
reported  that:  **  While  treating  patients  with  the  Rontgen  rays, 
I  observetl  in  a  ca.^e  of  ino(x*ral>le  cancer  of  the  breast  and  in 
a  case  of  intra*abdominal  sarcoma,  as  one  of  the  effects  of 
treatment,  a  great  increase  of  erythrocytes  and  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  leucocytes.^* 

I  have  examined  the  blood  in  a  number  of  cases  of  malignant 

*Im1irtnrt  Med.  Jmr.,  lffl>2,  xxl,  p,  58, 
t  American  Medicine,  lfJ02^  U\  p.  11. 
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growth  which  were  subsiding  uiider  x-ray  exposures  without 
finding  any  peeuHar  characteristics.  The  erythrocytes  have 
been  counted  hi  at  least  a  dozen  cases  of  carcinoma,  and  in 
two  or  three  easels  of  sarcoma.  There  htis  always  been  some 
fliniinution  in  the  erythrocytes,  and  never  a  marked  increase. 
The  diuiinution  has  been  such  as  would  lue  expected  in  patienta 
in  the  i)h3'sical  condition  that  these  patients  usually  present. 
I  have  made  differential  counts  of  the  w^hite  blood-corpuscles 
in  several  casps  of  eareinonia,  in  which  at  the  time  tomora 
were  subsiiling  under  x-ray  exposures.  None  of  these  counts 
has  shown  anything  mi  usual, 

Coley*  has  also  made  a  count  of  the  red  blood-cells  and  a 
differential  count  of  the  white  cells  in  three  cases  of  sarcoma 
when  the  tumor  was  decreasing  in  size  under  x-rays.  His 
coimts  also  show  nothing  unusual.  Coley 's  findings  and  mine, 
therefore,  disco ^"er  no  peculiar  changes  in  the  blood  while 
malignant  tumors  are  being  absorlx^i  under  x-ray  exposures, 
and  <lo  not  confirm  the  increase  in  the  retl  cells  and  the  decrease 
in  the  whites  which  Friend  found  in  his  ca.se. 

Danger  of  Metastasis  Under  X-ray  Exposures.— It  has  abo 
bfH*n  suggested  that  in  the  treatment  of  a  nudignant  tumor 
with  j-rays  the  danger  of  the  development  of  metastases  may 
ije  increased  on  account  of  the  reaction  produced  by  the  j-raj's. 
Were  the  inflammatory  process  produced  by  x-rays  in  a  mass 
of  carcinoma,  for  example,  a  simple  inflanmiatory  process, 
there  would  be  more  grounds  perhaps  for  this  fear.  But  this 
is  not  the  situation;  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
get  up  a  marked  inflammatory  reaction  in  order  to  destroy  the 
carcinoma  cells  in  most  instances;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
when  a  marked  reaction  is  produced,  this  is  not  a  reaction 
accompanied  by  exuberant  growth  of  the  carcinoma  cells  as  a 
result  of  increased  blood-supply.  On  the  contrary,  when  such 
a  reaction  is  produced  in  a  mass  of  carcinoma  cells,  there  is 
not  only  not  created  a  favoral)le  situation  for  the  growth  of 
the  carcinoma,  but  there  is  created  a  situation  of  which  the 
most  salient  cliaracteristic  is  the  destructive  process  that  takes 
place  in  these  cells.     The  two  characteristic  histological  changes 

*Ainencaii  Meilicinc,  190*2,  iv,  p.  251. 
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degenerative  changes  iji  the  cells  of  the  malign 


of  the  process 

nant  tissue — this  change  begiiiiiiiig,  too,  in  the  youngest  cells 
at  the  [periphery — anti  obliterative  endarteritis  of  the  vessels  of 
the  part,  certainly  not  changes  tliat  are  c^onducive  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  the  growth.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  process  which 
readily  destroys  carcinoniatous  tis-sue  in  this  way  can  at  the 
same  tinie  remier  the  danger  of  proliferation  greater.  The  clini- 
cal data  at  our  command  are  not  sufficient  to  furnish  any 
evidence  upon  this  point,  hut  as  far  as  they  g<i  they  lend  no 
weight  to  the  suggestion.  Upon  theoretical  grounds  alone  there 
is,  in  my  opinioup  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  of 
destruction  by  jr-rays  of  masses  of  carcinoma  or  sarcoma  lessens 
very  much,  rather  than  increases,  the  dangers  of  metastasb. 

Use  of  Other  Treatment  in  Conjunction  with  X-rays^^Of 
course,  there  is  no  objection  in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
growths  or  other  troubles  with  x-rays  to  the  use  of  other  methods 
of  tix^atinent  in  conjunction  with  j-rays.  In  my  early  use  of 
j-rays,  before  the  methculls  value  w^as  established,  I  avoided 
as  far  as  possible  all  adjux^ants,  but  at  the  present  time  e\^er}'- 
thing  possible  is  done  to  help  along  the  reco\Try.  As  for  local 
treatment,  the  cases  are  given  ordinary  surgical  dressings.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  as  careful  of  these  dressing?  as  un<ler 
ordinary  circumstances,  because  while  under  a^-ray  exposures 
the  ulcers  almost  of  themselves  remain  sterile.  There  would 
be,  of  course,  no  objection  to  the  use  along  with  x-rays  of 
curetting  or  caustics,  or  other  such  methods  of  treatment,  were 
they  necessarv";  but  in  no  case  have  I  found  the  aid  of  such 
methods  necessarj".  In  one  or  two  cases  small  recurrent  or 
remaining  nodules  of  carcinoma  have  been  destroyed  by  me 
with  caiLsticB  simply  for  convenience.  As  to  internal  treatment, 
the  patients  have  !>een  taken  care  of  along  ordinary  lines.  In 
all  but  superficial  carcinoma  it  is  my  practice  to  give  the  patients 
sodium  cacodylate  m  freely  as  they  can  tolerate  it.  for  the 
reason  that  there  seems  some  ground  to  believe  that  this  has 
an  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  growth  of  carcinoma,  but  no 
further  specific  medication  has  been  given  in  any  case  except 
where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  recital  of  the  cases. 
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Carcinoma  of  breast,  x-rays  in,  468 
of  esophagus,  x-rays  in,  500 
of  head,  x-rays  in,  502 
of  mouth,  x-rays  in,  506 
of  neck,  x-rays  in,  502 
of  pharynx,  x-rays  in,  506 
of  rectum  and  anus,  x-rays  in,  513 
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Codman,  229,  234,  235,  240,  241,  318, 
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Coils,  induction,  22,  60.  See  also 
Induction  coil. 

Coley,  246,  515,  517,  574 
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Conjunctivitis  from  x-rays,  244 
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Cunningham,  76 
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dark  room  for,  202 
rubber  gloves  for,  204 
Diagraph,  120 

Diaphragms,  adjustable,  116 
Diphtheria,    bacillus    of,    effect    of 
x-rays  on,  279 
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Dbcliarge  of  static  inftchiiie,  regulal:- 

Dohring;45I,M9 
lkiUinger,3y7 

Downea  and  Blunt,  dOQ 
Diidie>%471,510 
I>unean,404,  40B,  510 
Dimtoa,  42a 


EczEMAj  j^-rays  in,  363 

Ehrmavin,340 

EijkniaD,  246,  468,  A70,  502 

Ebendrath,  546,  549 

Elbow,  radiograpHy  of,  158 

PJlectricaJ  aetion   as  cause  of  ar-ray 

energy,  available  gourres  of,  24 
batteries  as  sources  of,  24 
electrie  lighting  an<l  tiower  cir- 

euitu  ^la  jjourt'es,  25 
iources  of,  ij)  j-'ray  expojjures  for 
thcrapeulic  purjwsesj  31^ 
Electricity  prwlueiuR .r-ray  bums, 291 
Eleetrmie,  21  I 

Electrolysisr  removal  of  hair  by,  348 
EJectTfilytJe  itit<*rruptt?i^,  7S 
Elertroseope,   tinfoil^   for  indieatrnj^ 
po  t  ei  L  t  i  a  l^s  a  t  t  e  n  iiinal  s   *>  f  ( 'roo  kea 
tube,  39 
Eleetrn-static  disdiarges  in  produc- 
tion of  ^-ray  nffei'ts,  2S9 
Elepbantia^i.H,  J'-rayisi  in,  /HiO 
Energy,  tOpctrifal,  availatile  sourc^a 
of,  24 
bftttpries  as  sourcp?*  fif,  24 
electric  ligblitij^  aJid    power  tur- 

cuits  li^  ?iovin'('^j,  211 
sourc*^  of,  ill  j-ray  e\i»o8ur(*s  for  | 
thi^rajKnitic  ]nirpcj^3,  319  \ 

Engrnan,413,  418 
Epidennb,  Iristologjcal  clmnRi^  pro- 

rluepd  in  J  by  j-'rays,  2^} 
Epithelioma,  si-ars  aftr*r  r-ray  lr<.*ttt- 
iiient  of,  410,4(^7 
x-ray f*  in,  403 
Erythema^    ih'velopment    of,    aftc^ 
j--ray  ex[>asitn  s,  237 


Eseherich  de  Gtile,  240,  557 
Esophagus,  carcinoma  of,  x-fsya  m^ 

5tJi) 

ra^liography  of,  176 
Evatis,  266,  497 
Exophthaliiiie  goiter,  jr^ravB  in,  558 
Extremitiefi,  tluoroscopy  of,  11 S 
Extremity,    upjx^r,    radiography    of, 

157 
Ey6,  foreign  bodi^;^  in,  location  of^ 
with  jf-rays,  1H7 

sarcoma  of,  x-rays  in,  530 
Eyes,  effect  of  x-rays  on,  244,  295 

siist^ptibility  of,  to  x-rays^  244 

treatment  of  surfaces  around,  32S 


Face,  fluoroiscopic    examiuatioD   of, 

117 

radiography  of,  171,  173 
Fftvill,  372,  397 
Favus,  j'-rays  in^  3,50 
Femiir,  sarcoma  of,  j'-rays  in,  515 
Fenger,  431,  471,  472,  475,  4Sri,  491, 

502,  523,  .^2,  ->15,  iVlfi 
Ferguson,  24fl,  4tM,  4iJ9 
pnn9eu,294,  300 
Fiake,  517,  525,  529 
Fistula,   tuberciiltHis  vesical,  x-myn 

in,  rni3 
Filch,  504 
Fluorej^ceut  acrpens,  27,  112 

apparatus  for  orthographic   pro- 
jection of  shadows  on,  120,  121 
Fluorojscope,  adjustable  diapliragtus 
for,  116 

location  of  foreign  bodies  with,  121 
Shenton's  met  hod,  122 

tul>e,   and   patifnit,  ini]>ortanee  of 
pro|M^r  riUifion  of,  117 

^vith  renmvidde  screen,  113 
Fluoriiseop's,  1 12 
n  uoroseo]>y ,  1 00 

apparatus  for,  IIH* 

Ituiitrttions,  10^1 

of  uhdoTucn  and  pehis,  121 

of  fan-.  117 

of  hrad,  1 17 

of  neck,  1 17 
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Fluoroscopy  of  shoulder,  118 
of  thorax,  119 
over-exposure  in,  guarding  against, 

116 
screens  for  preventing  burns  in,  117 
spark  gap  in,  110 
Follicles,      sebaceous,      histological 
changes   produced   in,   by  j-rays, 
251 
Foot,  radiography  of,  165 
Foreign    bodies,    location    of,    with 
x-rays,  187 
location  of,  with  fluoroscope,  121 
Shen ton's  method,  122 
with  x-rays,  183 
Frank,  552,  555,'  556 
Freund,  283,  286,  335,  339,  350,  565, 

573,  574 
Fuchs,  234 
Fuller,  522 
Fuses  for  induction  coil,  87 


Gaiffe   and   Galliott's   mmlification 

of  Wehnelt  interrupter,  82 
Ciall-stones,  radiograplty  of,  180 
Gassmann,  249,  259,  351 
Gassmann  and  Schenkel,  371 
Gautier,  355,  361 
Geissler,  17 
Genito-urinary  tract,  tuberculosis  of, 

x-rays  in,  396 
Gilchrist,  231,  235,  240,  247,  249,  250, 

287 
Gihnan,  398 

Glands,  parotid,  sarcoma  of,  x-rays 
in,  516 

tuberculous,  x-rays  in,  393 
Glcason,  505 
Gloves,  ru})ber,  in  dovclopinp  x-ray 

plates,  204 
Goclit,  246,  340,  468,  556 
Goitre,  x-rays  in,  558 
Goo<lkind,   549 
Granulomata,  x-rays  in,  514 
Gratiot,  472 
Gn^nleaf,  283,  371 
Grey,  488 
Grouven,  249,  263,  369 


I  Growths,    malignant,    diagnosis    of, 
I       radiography  in,  133 
I  Gundelach's  heavy  target  tube,  50, 
52 


Hahn,  247,  340,  351,  361,  363,  365, 
370 
i  Hahn    and    Albers-SchOnberg,    350, 
364,  371,  398,  558 
Hair,  histological  changes  produced 
in,  by  x-rays,  251 
removal  of,  by  electrolysis,  348 
by  x-rays,  339 
Hall-Edwards,  369,  371 
Halsted,  500,  507 
Hand,  radiography  of,  158 
Hansmann,  294 
Hardie,  414 
Harper,  530 
Harris,  559 
Hart,  560 
Hartley,  413 
Hartman,  496,  497 
Havas,  398 

Head,  carcinoma  of,  x-rays  in,  502 
fluoroscopic  examination  of,  117 
radiography  of,   171 
Health,  general,  effects  of  x-rays  on, 

572 
Heat  in  x-ray  tubes,  production  and 
dissipation  of,  31 
;   Hektoen,  275 
Hertz,  17,  18 
Hett,  404,  510,  542 
Higli-froquency  coils,  24 
Hip-joint,  radioprapliy  of,  170 
I   Hirschnmnn's  rotary  interrupter,  71 
I       tube,  51,  52 
'    Histological     changes    produced     in 

tissues    by  x-rays,  249 
I   Hittorf,  17 

;    Hodgkin's  disease,  tumors  in,  spon- 
taneous tlisap|x»arance  of,  551 
disease,  x-rays  in,  542 
I   Hoho.  79 
j   Holland,  371 

;   Holtz  static  machine,  99-103 
I  Holzknecht,  119,  175,  341,  348,  349 
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Hopkins,  271,  272,  404,  468,  510 
Huntington,  271 
Hyde,  399 

Hyperidrosis,  x-rays  in,  362 
Hyperkeratosis  from  a--rays,  229 
Hypertrichosis,  electrolysis  in,  348 
x-rays  in,  339 


Idiosyncrasies  to  ar-rays,  240 
Illuminating    device    for    negatives, 

146 
Immunity  to  x-rays,  245 
Induction   coil,  22,  60 
action  of,  23 

ammeter  for,  in  x-ray  exposures 
for  therajwutic  purposes,  320 
breakdown  in,  63 
fuses  for,  87 
high-frequency,  24 
installations,  90 
interrupters   for,   65.     See   also 

Interrupters. 
in  x-ray  exposures  for  therapeu- 
tic purposes,  319 
meter  for,  88 

in  x-ray  exposures  for  thera- 
peutic purposes,  319 
portable,  93 

primary  and  secondary  windings 
in,  insulation  between,  61 
windings  in,  00 
rcquireinonts  of.  for  x-ray  work, 

04 
rheostats  for,  SO 
secondary,  terminals  in,  insula- 
tion of,  63 
winding  in,  iuvsulation  of.  (\2 
switches  for,  S7 
volt  meter  for,  SO 

ill  x-ray  exposures  for  thera- 
peutic piirjxisrs,  320 
rs.  static  machine  in  x-ray  ex- 
posures   for    tlierapeutic    pur- 
poses,  317 
Inflammatory  diseases  of  skin,  x-rays 

in,  303 
Influence    machine,    22.       See    also 
Static  machine. 


'   Installations  of  induction  coil,  90 
I   Insulation     between     primarj^     and 
secondary    windings    in    induc- 
tion coil,  61 
of  patient  in  ar-ray  exposures  for 

therapeutic  purposes,  330 
of  secondary  terminals  in  induc- 
tion coil,  63 
winding  in  induction  coil,  62 
Intensifying  screens  in  radiography, 

143 
Interrupters,  67 
condenser  for,  85 
electrolytic,  78 
for  induction  coil,  65 
in  x-ray  exposures  for  therapeutic 

purposes,  320 
mercury,  73 
rotary,  70 
tachometer  for,  in  x-ray  exposures 

for  therapeutic  purposes,  320 
turbine,  75 
vibrating,  67 
Intra-abdominal    tumor,   x-rays    in 

509 
Itching,  x-rays  in,  247 


Jackson,  17,  20 

Jackson  single  focus  tube,  43 

Johnson  and  Merrill,  246,  317,    403. 

405,  413,  40S.  470,  502 
Johnson's    motlification     of    Wheat- 
stone's  stereoscope,   193 
I   John.ston,  230 

'   Joints,  tuberculosis  of,  x-rays  in,  395. 
390 
Jones,  A.   F.,  504 
I   Jones,  P.  M.,  2S0,  297,  371,  372 
Jutassy,  340,  341,  352,  363,  368,  565 


Kaposi,  271.  272 

Kearsl(\v.  404 

Kelly.    500 

Keratosis,  precancerous,  from  a"-ravs 

230 
Kibbe.  249 
Kidneys     and     ureters,    stones     in, 

radiography  of,  178 
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Kienbdck,  240,  241,  244,  287,  322, 
326,  349,  350 

Kienbdck's  technique  of  x-ray  expo- 
sures for  therapeutic  purposes,  302 

King,  241,  244 

Kinraide,  24 

Kirby,  246,  514 

Knee-joint,  radiography  of,  169 

Knox,  371,  372 

Knudson,  426 

Kohl's  mercury  plunger  interrupter, 
74 

Kiimniell,  330,  339,  371,  398 


Lancashire,  245 
Lanolin  in  a:-ray  bums,  332,  333 
Larsen,  300 

Larynx,    tuberculosis  of,    x-rays  in, 
395,  396 

x-ray  treatment  of,  tube  for,  56 
Lead  and  opium  compresses  for  x-ray 
burns,  333 

as  protective  in  using  x-rays,  325 
Lead-foil     as    protective    in     using 

x-rays,  326 
Lee,  368 
Leg,  radiography  of,  166 

tuberculous  ulcer  of,  x-rays  in,  391 
Lehman,  293 
I^igh,  247,  395 
Lenard,  17,  18 
Leonard,  286,  331,  334 
Leprosy,    r-raya  in,  399 
Leprous  tissue,  microscopic  changes 

in,  under  .r-rays,  263 
Leucoma,  .r-rays  in,  566 
Leukemia,  r-rays  in,  552 
Levy's  mercury  jet  interrupter,  75 
Lewis,  351 

Lichen  planus,  x-rays  in,  367 
Light  and  x-rays,  actinic  properties 
of,  similarity  of,  297 
relation  between,  292 

effect  of,  upon  bacteria,  299 

standard,    in   x-ray   exposures   for 
therapeutic   purposes,   309 
Lilienthal,  287 
Localization  in  radiography,  183 


Lortet  and  Genoud,  284,  390 
Lumbar  vertebrae,  radiography  of,  176 
Lumidre,  294 
Lupous  tissue,  microscopic  changes 

in,  under  x-rays,  260 
Lupus  erythematosus,  368 
vulgaris,    cosmetic    excellence    of 
scars   after   x-ray   treatment, 
390 
length  of  treatment  with  x-rays, 

388 
x-rays  in,  371 

character  of  scars  after,  379 
Lyon,  280 


Mackenzie  Davidson,  171,  184,  190 
Mackenzie    Davidson's    cross-thread 
localizer,  185 
mercury  interrupter,  74 
method  of  locating  foreign  bodies 
with  x-rays,  184 
Mackey,    364 

Malignant  diseases,  prophylactic  use 
of  x-rays  after  operations  for, 
538 
x-rays  in,  403,  568 
growths,  diagnosis  of,  radiography 
in, 133 
Mammary    carcinoma,     primary, 
x-rays  in,  493 
sum  mar}',  497 
recurrent,  x-rays  in,  470 

summary.  492 
x-rays  in,  4r)8 
Marquardt,  434 
Mascat,  560 

Masks  in  x-ray  exposures  for  thera- 
peutic purposes,  326,  327 
Matthaei,  383 
Mayo.  493 
McArthur,  226,  397,  40<i,  503.  525 

529,  546,  549 
McRurney,  470 
Mcdregor,  445 
McMurtry,  511 

Mediastinal  tumors,  x-rays  in,  499 
Medio-tarsal   joint,   radiography   of, 
165 
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Meek,  340,  364 
Mellish,  540,  541 
Mercury  interrupters,  73 

jet  interrupUT,  75,  76,  77 

plunger  interrupter.  73 
Mesenteric    tuberculosis,    x-rays    in, 

397 
Metastasis,  danger  of,  under  x-rays, 

574 
Meter  for  induction  coil,  88 

in  x-ray  exposures  for  thera- 
peutic purposes,  319 
Mica  plates  for  static  machine,  104 
Minck,  279 
Mitchell,  452 
Moisture,  effects  of,  on  static  machine, 

107 
Montgomery,  399 
Moritz,  diagraph  of,  120 
Morton,  246,  404,  468,  470,  509 
Mouth  and  pharynx,  masks  in  making 
x-ray  exi>osures  of,  327 

carcinoma  of,  x-rays  in,  506 

tube  for  making  x-ray  exposures 
in,  328 
Moyer,  540 
Miillcr,  33,  45 
Miillcr's  regulating  tube,  49 

tube  with  water-cooled  target,  52 
:\Iiihsam,  285,  391,  396 
Murpliy,  4()(),  451,  49(i,  497,  499,  502, 

503 
Mycosis  fnngoidcs,  .r-rays  in,  581 


Xt.vi.  vascular,  .r-rays  in,  505 
.r-rays  in,  5()() 

Nails,  cliangcs  in,  in  .r-ray  burns,  230 

Neck,  carcinoma  of,  .r-rays  in,  502 
fl\iorosco])ic  examination  of,  117 
radiograpliy  of,  171,  174 
sarcoma  of,  .r-rays  in,  51  \ 
t\il>orcn]o\is   glands   of,   .r-rays   in, 
394,  :VM) 
sinns<'s  of,  .r-ray  treatment,  392 

Necrosis  of  connective  tissue,  x-ray 
l)nrns  witli,  duration  of,  239 

Nenraljria,  pain  in,  .r-rays  in,  246 

Neuralgias,  .r-rays  in,  556 


Newton,  446 

Nitrogen  oxids  and  ozone  in  static 

machine,  106 
Non-malignant   diseases,    x-rays    in, 

567 


OcHSXEH,  379,  392,  481,  483,  487, 
494,  498,  504,  518,  523,  531,  532, 
539,  540,  542,  552 

Oiling  static  machine,  107 

Operation,  use  of  x-rays  preliniinarv 
to,  541,  570 

Orbit,  deep  carcinoma  in,  x-rayB  in, 
507 

Orthoform  in  x-ray  bums,  334 

Osier,  500 

Oudin,  306 

Oudin,  Barthi^lemy,  and  Darier,  232, 
244,  247,  249,  250 

Oudin 's  recommendations  of  x-ray- 
exposures  for  therapeutic  purpos(?s, 
306 

Over-exposure  in  fluoroscopy,  guard- 
ing against,  116 
I   Oviatt,  507 

Owen,  406 
I   Oxid   of   zinc   plaster  as  protective 

against  x-rays,  329 
i   Ozone  and  nitrogen  oxids  in  static 
machine,  106 


Paget,  4S3 

Pain,  dee])-seated,  relief  of,  by  x-rays, 
233 
'       in  carcinoma,  x-rays  in,  246 
I        in  neuralgia,  x-rays  in,  246 
in  rheumatism,  x-rays  in,  246 
in  sarcoma,  x-rays  in,  246 
in  .r-ray  burns,  226 
\       increase  of,  after  x-rays,  248 
'       relief  of,  by  x-rays,  247 
x-rays  in,  247 
Pakhitonov,  355 
Parafhn     as     preventive     of     x-ray 

burns,  2S8,  329 
Parotid   glands,   sarcoma  of,   x-rays 
'       in,  516 
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Parotid,  sarcoma  of,  ar-rays  in,  523 
Patient,  fluoroscope,  and   tube,  im- 
portance of  proper  relation  of,  1 17 
Pelvis  and  abdomen,  fluoroscopy  of, 
121 
carcinoma  in,  x-rays  in,  510 
ratlio(|7a]ihy  of,  177 
Penetration   of   x-my   tubes,   deter- 
mination   of,   Rtjntgeiv^    plati- 
num Jiiiimirmm  windoAv  for,  41 
of  x-ray  tubes,  device  for  measur- 
ing, 40 
Penetrator  tube,  45 
Peritonitis,      chronic       tuberculous, 

x-rays  in,  396 
Permanency  of  results  produced  by 

j*-rays,  570 
Pfahler,  246,  404 

Pharynx  and  mouth,  masks  in  mak- 
ing x-ray  exposures  of,  327 
carcinoma  of,  x-rays  in,  506 
Photographic*  plates,  27 
Pierce,  418 

Pigmentation  from  x-rays,  222 
Phichon,  431 
Plants,  78 
Plaster  casts,  bandages,  and  splints 

in  rajfliograpby,  133 
Plat*^,    distance    of    tul^e    from,    in 

railiography,   132 
Plate-holders  and  envelopes  in  radiog- 
raphy, 141 
Plates  in  radiography,  developers  for, 
198 
developing,  200 
dark  room  far,  202 
rubber  i^Ionth  for,  204 
manipulntioM  of,  105 
printing  of,  204 
of  static  machine,  104 
pliotrt^rapliic,  27 
Platinum  as  cause  of  x-ray  effects, 

2^ 
Platinum  -  aluminum      window      of 

R6ntgen,  41 
Polarity  of  static  machine,  108 
Portable  x-ray  apparatus,  93 
Porter,  406,  409 
Powell    441 


Precancerous  keratosis  from  x-ravs, 

230 
Primary  carcinoma  of  breast,  x-rays 
in,  493 
summary,  497 
Prince,  247 

Printing  x-ray  negative,  204 
Prophylactic  use  of  x-rays,  570 

after  operations  for  malignant 
diseases,  538 
Protect! vcs   ill   x-ray   exposures   for 

thenipeutie  purposes,  325 
Prurigo,  x-rays  in,  370 
Pruritus,  .r-ray?r  in,  557 
Pseu<lo-leukeiT>la,    tumors   in,   spon- 
taneous disappearance  of,  551 
x-rays  in,  542 
Psoriasis,    microscopic    changes    in, 
uiuler  x-rays,  259 
x-rays  in,  365 
Pulmonary    tuberculosis,   x-rays   in, 

397 
Punctures  of  x-ray  tubes,  37 


QiAiiTY  of  x-rays,  factors  affecting, 

308 
Quine,  446 


Rack,  for  supporting  tubes,  fluoro- 
scopes,  etc.,  114 

Radiography,  128 

and     bandages,     splints,     plaster 

casts  in,  133 
clothing  in,  132 
definition  in,   134 
degree  of  penetration,  134 
diagnosis  of  malignant  growtlis  by, 

133 
distance  of  tulx?  from  plate  in,  132 
duration  of  exposure  in,  131 
t*iiv(  lopi*^  and  phitr-hoidera  in,  140 
exciting  apparatus  for,    128 
illuminating  d«»vice  in,  146 
importance  of  correct  pose  in,  146 
intensifying  screens  in,  143 
loealization  in,   183 
marking  skin  in,  133 
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Radiography,  negatives  in,  exjunin- 
ing,  136 

interpretation,  IW 

marking,  1-iS 

preser\'ing,  156 
of  abdomen,  177 
of  ankle.  165 
of  arm,  160 

of  both  sidcTS  tor  comp«riaon,  132 
of  datide,  162 
of  elbow,  16S 
of  esophagus,  176 
of  face,  171.  173 
of  foot.  165 
of  gall-stones.  ISO 
of  hand.  \5S 
of  hea/l.  171 
of  hip- joint,  170 
of  knee-joint,   169 
of  leg.  166 

of  lumbar  vertebnr,  176 
of  medio-tarsal  joint,   165 
of  neck,  171,  174 
of  pelvis,   177 
of  shoulder-bla^ie.    162 
of  shouldfT-joiut,  16*) 
of  skull.   171 
of  spinal  column.  176 
of  iitones  in  bladder,  17S 

kidnf-y*  and  urt-ters.  17S 
o:  %--K.  173 
of  rr.igh.  17«) 
^'f  ii;ora\.  174 

f*«>sit:on  uf  patient   in.   17»i 
of  up|i*^-r  f-xtrorr.ity.   lo7 
plat^-s  in.  •U-v»Io|X'!>  l«»r.  lO's 

d».'vel.»i.ii.e.  2<H» 

riark.  ro<^»ni  for.  2*'2 
nibU*r  el«>ves  for.  2^4 

inariipula-ioii   of,    lV»o 

nniitiiis  r>:.  2'U 
pn- vf^ntiiir:    of    moveriient    during 

♦•\pr>>tirp,   144 
n-rord   lxK»k    in,    1.^1 
s^'oon'iarv  rays.  134 
5t*^r»^*<r<copi«'.  l'*0 
taM'-r*  for.   13^ 
tul->»-hol.i»-r-  In,  135 
tulMi'S  for,  133 


IU\iUet,  305 

Record  book  in  radiographT,  loO 

of  x-ray  exposures  -for  tbermpeutic 
porpoMS,  312 
Rectum   and    anus    carcinoma    of, 
x-rays  in,  513 

tube  for  making  x-ray  esqposures 
in,  32S 
Recurrent     carcinoma     of     breast, 
x-rays  in,  470 
summary,  492 
Relapees  in  dermatitis  from  x-rmvs, 

23S 
Rendu  and  Du  I'astri.  339 
Retinitis  from  x-rays,  244 
Rheostats.  S6 
Rheumatism,  pain  in,  x-rmys  in,  246 

x-rays  in.  557 
Richardson.  504 
Ricketts,  246.  514 
Rickey,  446 
Rie^ler,  119.  175.278 
Rin^iart,  351,  404 
Roan,  522 
Roberts,  ISO 

Roilent  ulcer.  x-ra>*s  in,  405 
Rontgeu.  17,  IS,  20,  295,  326 
Rontgen's  platinimi-aluminuin    win* 

dow,  41 
RoUins.  32.  103,  232.  291 
R«.>o!P..    liark.    for   ilevelopinij    x-rav 

plaN^.   2iV2 
Rosa«>»a.  r-rays  in.  361 
Ri>:ary  intorrupters.  7i> 
Rubber   c!«>ves    in   developing   x-rav 

plat^^s.  2<M 
Ru.lis-.Iieinsky,  279.  39S 
Rue'iicrer.  535 
Ruiiiner.  ^^4 


Sai.am««n-.  249 

San^oiiia  of  eye.  x-rays  in.  .%3o 
of  parotid.  j--rays  in,  523 
pain  in.  j--ray>  in.  246 
-r-rays  in.  514 

Sayen  tuK\  4ii 

Say»^ir<  >«Mf-ro£:ulating  tube.  46 

Scapula,  radioeraphy  of,  162 
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Scars,  character  of,  in  lupus  vulgaris, 
after  a;-ray  treatment,  379 
excellence   of;    after   x-ray   treat- 
ment of  cutaneous  car- 
cinoma, 410,  467 
of  lupus  vulgaris,  390 
from  x-ray  burns,  226 

Schein,  340,  350,  351 

Schenkel,  351 

Scherer,  244 

Schiff,  286,  339 

Schiflf  and  Freund,  291,  308,  326,  331, 
340,  350,  351,  363,  368,  371,  390 

Schiflf  and  Freund 's  technique  of 
x-ray  exposures  for  therajKJUtic 
purposes,  308 

Scholefield,  371 

Scholtz,  233,  244,  245,  247,  249,  252, 
259,  260,  263,  285,  287,  305,  322, 
351,  355,  361,  364,  366,  367,  369, 
370,  389,  396,  399,  4(H,  531,  557, 
566 

Scholtz's  technique  of  x-ray  expo- 
sures for  therapeutic  purposes, 
305 

Scott,  22,  231,  235,  236,  240 

Screens,  aluminum,  in  x-ray  expo- 
sures for  therapeutic  purposes, 
329 
fluorescent,  27,  112 

apparatus  for  orthographic  pro- 
jection of  shadows  on,  120,  121 
for  preventing  burns  in  fluoroscofn-. 

117 
intensifying,  in  racHograj)hy,  143 

Scrofuloderma,  x-rays  in,  390 

Sebaceous  follicles,  liistological 
changes  produced  in,  by  x-rays, 
251 

Sederholm,  340 

Senile  verruca,  x-rays  in,  566 

Senn,  504,  523 

Sensibility,  loss  of,  from  x-rays,  247 

Sequcira,  226,  246,  271,  283,  399, 
404 

Shadows  on  fluorescent  screen,  ap- 
paratus for  orthographic  projec- 
tion of,  120,  121 

Sharpe,  271,  322,  340 


I   Sheet-lead    as    protective    in    using 
x-rays,  326 
Sheldon,  475 

Shen ton's  method  of  locating  foreign 
bodies  with  fluoroscope,  122 
of  making  radiographs  of  kidney, 
179 
table   with    movable   tube-holder, 
140 
Shoulder,  fluoroscopy  of,  1 18 
Shoulder-blade,  radiography  of,  162 
Shoulder-joint,  radiography  of,  160 
Sight,  eflfect  of  x-rays  upon,  295 
Sinapius,  398 
Sinuses,  callous,  x-rays  in,  560 

tuberculous,  of  neck,  x-ray  treat- 
ment, 392 
Sjogren,  340,  368,  403,  405 
Sjogren    and    Sederholm,    341,    355, 
364,  365,  369,  392,  404,  405,  557, 
560,  566 
Skin,  after-efifects  of  x-rays  on,  225 
appendages  of,   changes  in,   from 
x-rays,  230 
diseases  of,  x-rays  in,  339 
carcinoma  of,  x-rays  in,  403 
condition  of,  after  x-ray  treatment 
of  acne,  360 
of  liypertrichosis,  348 
effect  of  x-rays  on,  222 
inflammatory   diseases   of,    x-rays 

in,  363 
marking,  in  radiography,  133 
Skinner,  517 

Skull,  radiography  of,  171 
Smith,  4(>4,  413 
Soiland,  246,  46S,  469 
Sokolow,  246,  557 
Spark  gap  in  fluoroscopy,  110 
of  static  machine,  lOS 
Williams,  110 

in  x-ray  exposures  for  thera- 
peutic pur])oses,  306 
Speed  controller,  friction,  for  static 

machine,  105 
Spiegler,  351 

Spinal  column,  radiography  of,  176 
Splints,  bandages,  and  plaster  casts 
in  radiography^  133 
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Sjiottiswoode,  7S 

Spraguc,  508 

Standard  light  iu  /-ray  pxpossurrs  for 

tlierapoutic  ]nirpcws,  3tMl 
Startin,  283,  540,  365.  368,  37  i ,  404 
Static  Tiiachiuc,  22 

efft?€t5  of  moisture  on,  107 

en  closing  case  for,  ICKJ 

friction  siK*fl<l  contrcjlJer  ffir,  105 

ruanflgemmit  of,  ^S 

oiling  of,  107 

ozone  and  nitrogen  ox  ids  in,  106 

plates  of,  104 

polarity  of,  lORi 

n?gulating  disehargtr  of,  101 

size  ofj  103 

epark  gap  of,  108 

t\T.   induction  ("oil  in  j"*ray  <?x- 
posure^   for  therapeutic   pur- 
pt>&es,  317 
Steele,  3&S,  491,  55:j 
Stein,  506 
Steinbo,  346,  556 
Flt^ntjeek,  403,  404,  40'^ 
Stt*reo-fl  uoroiit'op  y ,  1 24 
Stereosco[>e|  193 
Stereoscopic  radiographs,  190 
Bterne,  573 
Rtei-enii,  -'>29 
Btins<m,  2:^-5 
Btokei*,  293 
Stomach,    careinorna  of,   j'-raya   in, 

Stones   in   hi  adder,   radiograpliy   of, 
17S 

in  gall -hi  adder,  rjidiography  of,  ISO 

in  kidncViH  ami  ureters,  ratljography 
of,  178 
f^h^ragr  Imtteries  as  source  of  clec- 

Irieal  enrTgy^  25 
Ptniler,  365 
Rhner,  510 
Stnir^trnke,     .■?ytnptoniFt    similar     lo, 

in  mi  jr-rayR,  233 
Stippnratiitg    ulr*Tj   effert   of  .r-rays 

oTi.  2S3 
Hii^rnptibilily    of   tliffiTrnt    parts   of 
body  to  JC'Tiiyy,,  243.  244 

of  eyes  to  j-ray?'^  244 


SuHceptihilily  to  T-rayB»  factors  af- 
fecting, 245 
preli  rid  nary  e\p<>Hure  to  deler* 

mine,  311 
variationa  in,  243 
Sweat-glands,      atrophy      of,     from 

x-ray:?,  3(i2 
S  win  toil,  84 
,  S^vi teller  for  induction  coil,  87 
Sycoais,    cea^atfon    of   diachargf    in, 
from  x-rays,  283 
jr-rays  in,  351 

reaction    necesiiarv'    to    bi>    jiro- 
dnced  in,  352 
Syphilides,  tuberenlar,  jorays  in,  390 
Syphilid,  jT-rays  in,  398 
Sypliilitic  nlcers,  jr-rays  in,  399 


Tafii.es  for  radiography,  138 
Tachojneter  for  intcrrrupter  coil    to 

x-riLY    c\  postures     for   thcrapemic 

purposes,  320 
Target,  21 

Taylor,  322,  404,  5.5S 
Teetht  ra<liography  of,  173,  106 
Temj>cratnrr*  of  x-ray  tnbefl^  34 
Te^la,  24,  28G,  330 
Testing  j-ray  ttdiea,  3^ 
Thigh ^  radiography  of,  170 
Third,  404 
Tlioma,  275 
Thompson »  293 

Thomson,  232,  2S6,  2R7,  2m,  2^9.  329 
Thomson's  (hmlile-forns  rulM>,  54 

vuf'nurn  r(*etdator  tulx?,  45 
Thurax,  eareinoma  in,  aF-ray»  in,  468 

fluoroftco]iy  of,   1 19 

radiography  of,  174 

position  of  palic^nt  in,  176 
Tinea  ton^nran^,  j^-rays  in,  350 
Tinfoil    electroaoope    for    indicating 

ixiteiitial  at    terminal   of   Trooke^s 

tube.  ?19 
Tinker,  4R5 

Ti?5sues  e hanger  in,  after  exposure  to 
j-rav!^,      activ^e     agent 
(tiU'^ing,  286 
rauiirs  of,  2Sfl 
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Tissues,  connective,  necrosis  of,  x-ray 
bums  with,  duration  of,  239 
deep,  effects  of  x-rays  on,  231 
effects  of  x-TSLys  on,  221 
cumulative,  239 
symptoms  of,  times  of  first  ap- 
pearance, 234 
histological   changes  produced   in,  | 

by  x-rays,  249 
property  in  x-rays  that  affects,  292 
x-ray  effects   upon,   time  of  first 
appearance  of  symptoms,  234 
Toepler-Holtz    static    machine,    99, 

100,  102,  103 
Tonsil,  sarcoma  of,  x-rays  in,  515 
T6r6k,  350,  351 

Tdrdk  and  Schein,  355,  369,  370 
Tube,  bario-vacuum,  and  regulator, 
46 
bi-anode,  44 
choice  of,  43 

Cossar's,  for  therapeutic  uses,  55 
Dean's,  51 

distance  of,  from  plate,  in  radiog- 
raphy, 132 
in  x-ray  exposures  for  therapeu- 
tic purposes,  311 
fluoroscope,  and    patient,    impor- 
tance of  proper  relation  of,  117 
for  x-ray  treatment,  for  use  with 

shield,  57 
for  x-ray  treatment  of  cervix  uteri, 

58 
for  x-ray  treatment  of  larynx,  56 
Hirschmann's,  51,  52 
Jackson,  43 
Miiller's,  49 

with  water-cooled  target,  52 
penetrator,  45 
Sayen,  46 
Thomson's,  45 

double-focus,  54 
Volt-Ohm,  53 
Tube-holders  in  radiograpliy,  135 
in  x-ray  exposures  for  thera|H'utic 
purposes,  320 
Tubercle  bacilli,  effect  of  x-rays  on, 

281,  284 
Tubercular  syphilides,  x-rays  in,  399 


Tuberculosis,  abdominal,  x-rays  in 

396 
mesenteric,  x-rays  in,  397 
of  genito-urinary  tract,  x-rays  in, 

396 
of  joints,  x-rays  in,  395,  396 
of  larynx,  x-rays  in,  395,  396 
pulmonary,  x-rays  in,  397 
x-rays  in,  371 
Tuberculous  glands,  x-rays  in,  393 
ixjritoiiitis,  chronic,  x-rays  in,  396 
siniLscs  of  neck,  x-ray  treatment, 

392 
ulcers,  x-rays  in,  390 
vesical  fistula,  x-rays  in,  393 
Tubes,  clamping  of,  34 
connecting  wires  of,  34 
Crook  es,  21 

exciting  of,  21 

mmlifications  of,  21 

tinfoil  electrascope  for  indicating 
potential  at  terminal  of,  39 
definition,  29 
doul)le-focus,  54 
for  radiography,  133 
for  thcra|H'Utic  uses,  55 
general  j)roperties,  29 
heat  in,  production  and  dissipation 

of,  31 
in  x-ray  exi)osur(»s  for  therapeutic 

purposes,  321 
ojKTation  of,  33 
IXMictration  of,  30 

determining,  H()iitgon's  plat- 
inum-aliuniiium  window  for. 
41 

device  for  measuring,  40 
punctures  of,  37 
quality  of,  for  j-ray  exposures   in 

theraiM'utic  work,  310 
selection  of,   for  pathological  con- 
ditions. 322 

for  j--ray  work.  Ll  \ 
teiu|XTaturc  of,  34 
testing  of,  3.S 
water-cooled,  52 
with  heavy  targets,  52 
with  osmosis  rcrulatoi-s,  50 
with  vacuum  regulators,  45 
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Tuniors  in   psf^udo-lenkotnta,   upon- 
taiieotis  disappearaiK'^  of,  551 

intra-iiLidonimal,  x-niys  in,  50C* 

niediasliiial,  x-rays  lii,  499 

t»f  breast,  jr-rays  irv,  498 
Turbhie  iutcrrupters,  75 
Typlioid  fever,  baeillus  of^  eflfet't  of 

^-rays  oji,  279 
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im, 


Ulcers,  chronic ^  jr-rays  in, 
rodent,  3^my 3  in,  405 
suppuratLEigj  effect  of  jr-raya 

2g3 
ayphilitip,  ;r-rays  in,  3ft9 
tuberculoits,  x-rayB  in,  390 
j'-ray,  histuloffit'al  Pm dings  in,  256 

Ullman,  2S5,  :^e3,  S^H 

rnna,  24J>,  252 

Tret^^rs  and  kidncya^  stones  in,  raili- 
iigraphy  of,  178 

rrtit:ana  pigin(?ntosat  J^-rays  in,  370 

t^trrus,  earciDorna  of,  j-raya  in,  SIO, 
511 


Vagina,  mimk  in  making  i-ray  t>x- 
jHMiyre  thrtuij^h,  327 
tulje  for  making  x-ray  cxj>osurea 
ill,  32S 
Vascular  ii:i'vi,  r-rayss  in,  ii(i5 
Va,<Mrlin  and  horir  acid  in  x-ray  Vmni.s, 
333 
aa  protw'tive  againsi  ^-ray  bums, 
28f^,  329 
Vf^rruea,  aenilf%  j'-rays  in,  FtiMl 

x-rays  in,  5(it5 
Vertebra*^    lumiiar,    ratliography    of, 

170 
VpHiiral    fisttila,    tubprnilous,  J-rays 

In,  393 
\'il>ratinp  inffTrnpirrs,  i\7 
^  iliard,  324 

Vfiltai^e  and  anipt^raj^o,  inHurnrc  nf^ 
in  j^-ray  e\p<>5iur(^  for  therajM*ijtii' 
purposi^^,  310 
Volt  meter,  8D 

in    x-ray  expt*snres    for   thera- 
peutic purfioses,  320 


Volt-Ohm  tube,  53 

Vomiting  aft-er  j-ray  exposures,  232 

Vou  ZieniS!*en,  111*,  175 

Vril  vibrating  interrUiJter,  Oy 


Waiter,  531 
Walsh,  233,  340 
Wat<*r-cQ4jleti  tul^cfi,  52 
Wehneit's  interrupter,  79,  SI 
Weigel's     moditii-atinn     of     Wheat- 
stone's  sterei3aeor»e,  193 
Westeott,  432 

Wheatatone  stereoscope,  193 
White,  230 
Wilder,  ,507 
Wilkinson  ^s  spark  gap,  U2 
WQlianifi,  103,  117,  119,  175,  177,  30fl, 

326,  3<i3,  m6,  391,  392,  393,  40t, 

468,  514,  542,  55S,  566 
Willianm'  box,  325 

series  spark  gap,  110.  30i> 

teelmique  u\  jr-ray  exposures  for 
therapeutie  purposes,  3^76 

tube-box,  32n 
Wimshurst  static  machine,  9W,  100, 

103 
Wiiiton,  511 

Wires,  connecting,  of  z^ray  titbca,  34 
Wittlin,  279 

Wolfcntlpn  anil  Forlics-Rosst,  280 
VVood,  340,  341,  .531 
Wriat,  radiography  of^  158 
Wylie,  226 


A'-RAY  apparatiL^i,  |x»rtablf*.  ^3 
equipment,  esstMitiab  of,  21 
expoauresj  cfft^t*tit  from,  314 

for  IherafX'Utic  purpoaies,  alunu- 
nun^  aereen  in,  329 
apparatus,  317 

nece8aar>%  312 
(listance  in,  311 
dunttinn  of,  311 
cnerjiy,  gonrne  of,  319 
frnqueticy  of,  3 11 
iuiUif'tion  coil  in,  319 
amn^^ter  for,  320 
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X-ray  exposures  for  therapeutic  pur-  ! 
poses,  induction  coil 
in,   interrupters    for, 
320 
meter  for,  319 
tachometer  for,  320 
volt  meter  for,  320 
vs.  static  machine,  317 
influence  of  amperage  and 

voltage  in,  310 
insulation  of  patient  in,  330 
masks  in,  326,  327 
preliminary,    to    determine 

susceptibility,  311 
protectives  in,  325 
record  of,  312 
standard  light  in,  309 
technique  of,  302 
tube  in,  distance  of,  311 
tube-holders  in,  320 
tubes  for,  321 
quality  of,  310 
outfit,  choice  of,  208 
shadows  on  fluorescent  screen,  ap- 
paratus for  orthographic  projec- 
tion of,  120,  121 
tube,  choice  of,  43.    See  also  Tube. 


X-ray  tubes,  28.    See  also  Tubes. 
X-rays  and  light,  actinic  properties 
of,  similarity  of,  297 

relation  between,  292 
discovery  of,  17 
exposures  to,  dangerous  and  safe, 

241 
indications  for  therapeutic  use  of, 

335 
length  of  treatment  with,  in  suc- 
cessful cases,  571 
permanency  of  results  from,  570 
quahty  of,  factors  affecting,  308 
reasons    for    different    results    in 

similar  cases  with,  571 
use  of  other  treatment  in  conjunc- 

tion  with,  575 
use  of,   preliminary  to  operation, 

541,  570 

YouNQ,  486 

Zechmeister,  351 
Zeisler,  566 
Zeit,  280,  518,  522 
Zinc    oxid     as     protective     against 
x-rays,  329 
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SAUNDERS'    REMARKABLE    SUCCESS 

^AFE  are  often  a^sked  to  account  for  our  extraordinary  success.     We  can 
Y^    but  point  to  modem  business  methods,  carefully  pert^cted  business 
machinery,  and  unrivaMed  facilities  for  distribution  of  books*     Every 
iepartment  is  so  organ i^^ed  that  the  greatest  pc^sible  amount  of  work  is  pro- 
'  duced  with  the  least  waste  of  energy,      i  he  representatives  of  the  firm  are  men 
with  life-long  experience  in  the  sale  of  medical  liooks.     Then,  too,  we  must 
not  overlook   that  major   force  in  the  modern  business  world — adverdsing. 
We  have  a  special  department  devoted  entirely  to  the  planning,  writing,  and 
placing   of   advertising    matter ;    and   we  might   men  lion    that   the  money 
annually  spent  in  advertising  now  far  exceeds  the  entire  annual  receipts  of 
the  House  during  its  earlier  years.      These  extraordinary^  facilities  for  dis- 
posing of  large  editions  enable  us  to  devote  a  lat^ge  amount  of  money  to  the 
perfecting  of  every  detail  in  the  manufacture  of  t^ks. 

That  the  degree  of  excellence  obtained  by  the  Saunders  publications  is  a 
high  one  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the  190  Medical  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Saunders'  text-books  are  used  as  reci- 
tation books  or  books  of  reference,  In  the  list  of  recommended  l>ooks  pub- 
lished by  172  of  these  colleges  (the  other  18  do  not  publish  such  lists)  Saun- 
ders' books  are  mentioned  2644  times.  These  figures  really  mean  that  in  each 
of  the  medical  colleges  in  this  country  an  average  of  15  y$  of  the  teaching 
books  employed  are  publications  issued  by  \\\  B,  Saunden?  &  Company* 

A  Complete  C&talo^iie  of  Our  PubUcatloiif  will  be  S«nt  upon  R«^u«tt 
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Saunders*  Pocket  Medical  Formulary.     By  William  M.  Powell, 

M.  EX,  author  of  '*  Essentials  of  Diseases  of  Children  '* ;  Member  of 
Philadelphia  Pathological  Society.  Containing  \  844  formulas  from  the 
best-known  authorities.  With  an  Ap|X'ndix  tontaimiig  I'osoiogical 
Table,  Formulas  and  Dosfes  for  Hypodermic  Medication,  Poisons 
and  their  Antidotes,  Diameters  of  the  Female  Pelvis  and  Fetal  Head, 
Obstetrical  Table,  Diet-lists,  Materials  and  Drugs  used  in  Antiseptic 
Surgery,  Treatment  of  Asphyxia  from  Drowning,  Surgical  Remem- 
brancer, Tables  of  Incompatibles,  Eruptive  Fevers,  ctc.»  etc.  In  flex- 
ible morocco,  with  side  index,  wallet,  and  flap.     $2.00  net 

CONTAINING  200  NEW  rORMULAS 

Iti  compiling  this  handy  volume  the  author  has  introduced  as  many  of  the 

more  important  recently  discovered  drugs  as  possible.  Besides  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  famous  formulas  collected  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  world,  it  contains  many  valuable,  and  hitherto  unpublished, 
prescriptions  from  the  private  practice  of  distinguished  practitioners  of  to-day. 
In  this  new  edition  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected, and  some  two  hundred  new  and  valuable  formulas  added.  The  Dose- 
table  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  entire  work  made  to  comply  in  every 
way  with  the  latest  knowledge  on  the  subjects  it  contains. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


Medical  Record,  New  York 

"This  little  book,  that  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  the  pocket,  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  material.  It  is  very  useful,  and,  as  the  name  of  the  author  of  each  prescription  is 
given,  is  unusually  reliable." 

Johns  ffopldns  ffot|ntal  Bulletin 

"  Arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  consultation  of  it  as  easy  as  possible.  It  is  remark- 
able how  much  information  the  author  has  succeeded  in  getting  into  so  small  a  book." 

Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal 

"  The  book  is  attractively  bound  in  flexible  leather,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  reached  its 
sixth  edition  bears  ample  testimony  to  its  popularity." 


THE  PRACTICE   OF  MEDICINE 


Eichhorst's 
Practice  of  Medicine 


A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Eich- 
HORST,  Professor  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  and  Director 
of  the  Medical  Clinic,  University  of  Zurich.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Augustus  A.  Eshner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic.  Two  octavo  volumes  of  600  pages  each,  with  over 
150  illustrations.  Prices  per  set:  Cloth,  $6.00  net;  Sheep  or  Half 
Morocco,  II7.50  net. 

A  NEW  WORK 

BY  ONE  or  THE  GREATEST  Or  GERMAN  CLINICIANS 

The  Germans  lead  the  world  in  internal  medicine,  and  among  all  German 
clinicians  no  name  is  more  renowned  than  that  of  the  author  of  this  work. 
Dr.  Eichhorst  stands  to-day  among  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  the  world, 
and  his  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  is  probably  the  most  valued  work 
of  its  size  on  the  subject.  The  book  is  a  new  one,  but  on  its  publication  it 
sprang  into  immediate  popularity,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  text-books  in 
Germany.  It  is  practically  a  condensed  edition  of  the  author's  great  work  on 
Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  and  it  forms  not  only  an  ideal  text-book  for 
students,  but  a  practical  guide  of  unusual  value  to  practising  physicians.  As 
the  essential  aim  of  the  physician  will  always  be  the  cure  of  disease,  the  fullest 
and  most  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  treatment. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS 


Bulletin  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 

"  This  book  is  an  excellent  one  of  its  kind.  Its  completeness,  yet  brevity,  the  clinical 
methods,  the  excellent  paragraphs  on  treatment  and  watering-places,  will  make  it  very  desir- 
able." 

Bimiin^ham  Medical  Review,  Cn^and 

"  We  think  that  the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  medical  text-books  of  the 
higher  rank,  and  Dr.  Eshner  has  done  good  service  in  placing  it  within  the  means  of  English- 
speaking  students." 

American  Medidne 

"  Can  heartily  be  commended  as  not  alone  one  of  the  most  original  and  scholarly  contri- 
butions to  recent  medical  literature,  but  also  one  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful  text-books 
upon  medicine  in  any  language." 


SALWDE/?S'    BOOKS   OsV 


GET  £L  •  THE  NEW 

THE  EEST  /minCriCSill  STANDARD 

Illustrated   Dictionary 

Second  Edition,  Revised 


The  American  lllustratefj  Medical  Dictionary.  A  new  and  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  terms    used   in   Medicine,  Surger>%  Dentistry, 

Pharmacy ^  Chemistry,  and  kindred  branches ;  with  over  i  oo  new  and 
elaborate  tables  and  many  handsome  illustrations.  By  W.  A.  Newmak 
Ddkla?4d,  M.  D,,  Editor  of  '*  The  American  Pocket  Medical  diction- 
ary/' Large  octavo,  nearly  800  pages,  bound  in  full  flexible  leather. 
Price,  S4-S0  net ;  with  thumb  index,  SS*oo  net 

Giv«i  n  M&x!i0uni  Amoyot  of  Matter  in  a  Mbiimuizi  Sp^ce,  and  At  the  I^wett 

Poiiibtc  Coit 

TWO  LARGE  EDITIONS    IN    LESS  THAN   EIGHT  MONTHS 

The  immediate  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  special  features  that  di^n* 
guish  it  from  other  books  of  its  kind,  tt  gives  a  maximum  of  matter  in  a  mioi- 
mum  space  and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Though  it  is  prEcticallv  unabridged* 
vet  bv  the  use  of  thin  bible  paper  and  flexible  morttcco  birdinir  it  is  only  i  >* 
inches  thick.  The  result  is  a  truly  luxurious  specimen  of  book -making.  In  this 
new  edition  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  upward  of  one  hundred 
important  new  terms  that  have  appeared  in  recent  medical  literature  have  been 
added,  thus  bringing  the  book  absolutely  up  to  date.  The  book  contains  hun- 
dreds of  terms  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  dictionary,  over  100  original  tables, 
and  many  handsome  illustrations,  including  24  colored  plates. 


PERSONAL    OPINIONS 


Howard  A.  Kelly.  M.  D.. 

Professor  of  Gynecology,  Johns  Hopkins  University ,  Baltimore. 

"  Dr.  Dorland  s  dictionary  is  admirable.  It  is  so  well  gotten  up  and  of  such  convenient 
sire.     No  errors  have  been  found  in  my  use  of  it." 

Rotwell  Park,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  of 
Buffalo. 

"  I  must  acknowledge  my  astonishment  at  seeing  how  much  he  has  condensed  within  rela- 
tively small  space.  I  find  nothing  to  criticize,  very  much  to  commend,  and  was  interested  in 
finding  some  of  the  new  words  which  are  not  in  other  recent  dictionaries." 


THE  PRACTICE   OF  MEDICINE. 


Saunders' 
American  Year-Book 


The  American  Year-Book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for  190a.     A 

Yearly  Digest  of  Scientific  Progress  and  Authoritative  Opinion  in  all 
branches  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  drawn  from  journals,  monographs, 
and  text-books  of  the  leading  American  and  foreign  authors  and  inves- 
tigators. Arranged  with  critical  editorial  comments  by  eminent  Amer- 
ican specialists,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  George  M.  Gould,  M.  D. 
Year-Book  of  1902  in  two  volumes — Vol.  I.,  including  General  Medicine  ; 
Vol.  II.,  General  Surgery.  Per  volume:  Cloth,  II3.00  net;  Half  Mo- 
rocco, II3.75  net.     Sold  by  Subscription. 

CQUIVALCNT  TO  A  POSTGRADUATE  COURSE 

The  contents  of  these  volumes,  critically  selected  from  leading  journals,  mono- 
graphs, and  text-books,  is  much  more  than  a  compilation  of  data.  The  extracts 
are  carefully  edited  and  commented  upon  by  eminent  specialists,  the  reader  thus 
obtaining  not  only  a  yearly  digest  of  scientific  progress  and  authoritative  opinion 
in  all  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  also  the  invaluable  annotations  and 
criticisms  of  the  Editors,  all  leaders  in  their  several  specialties.  The  work,  more- 
over, is  not  lacking  in  its  illustrative  feature  ;  for,  besides  a  large  number  of 
text-cuts,  the  volumes  contain  several  full-page  plates  of  exceptional  merit. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


The  Lancet.  London 

"  It  is  much  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of  abstracts,  for,  as  each  section  is  entrusted  to 
experienced  and  able  contributors,  the  reader  has  the  advantage  of  certain  critical  commen- 
taries and  expositions  .  .  .  proceeding  from  writers  fully  qualified  to  perform  these  tasks." 

Boston  Medical  and  Surreal  Journal 

*'  An  immense  deal  of  work  has  been  put  int<>  it.  and  the  editor,  seconded  by  a  large  corps 
of  competent  collaborators,  has  succeeded  in  satisfactorily  covering  the  extended  field  which 
he  has  set  himself  the  task  of  cultivating.  It  is  a  very  desirable  book  for  the  general  practi- 
tioner." 

British  Medical  Journal 

"  It  is  unrivaled  among  similar  publications  in  the  Knglish  language." 


SAUNDERS*    BOOKS  ON 


Gould  and  Pyle's 
Curiosities  of  Medicine 


Anoitialies  and  Curiosities  of  Medicine.  By  George  M.  Gould, 
M.  D.,  and  Walter  L.  Pyle,  M,  D,  An  encyclopedic  collection  of 
rare  and  extraordinary  cases  and  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
abnormality  in  all  branches  of  Medicine  and  Siirgeiy,  derived  from  an 
exhaustive  research  of  medical  literature  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
day,  abstracted,  classified,  annqtated,  and  indexed.  Handsome  octavo 
volume  of  968  pages;  295  engravings  and  12  full-page  plates, 

Populftr  E^4hioD  i  Clothi  $3.00  net  s  Slie«p  or  fi«lf  Morocco*  ii-OO  net. 

Thifi  book  is  not  an  illogtc  smatterLng  of  curious  facts,  but  is  a  complete  ency- 
clopedia of  the  whole  subject.  Several  years  of  exhaustive  research  have  beea 
spent  hy  the  authors  in  the  great  medical  libraties  of  the  Unitetl  States  and 

Europe  in  coltectliig  the  material  for  the  work.  Medical  literature  of  all  ages 
and  all  languages  has  been  carefully  searched,  as  a  glance  at  the  Bibliographic 
Index  will  show.  As  a  complete  and  atjthoritative  Book  of  Reference  it  will  be 
of  value  not  only  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  but  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  general  scientific,  sociologic,  and  medicolegal  topics  ;  in  fact,  the  absence 
of  any  complete  work  upon  the  subject  makes  this  volume  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant literary  innovations  of  the  day. 


i 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


The  Lancet,  London 

"The  book  is  a  monument  of  untiring  energy,  keen  discrimination,  and  erudition.  ♦  *  • 
Wc  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  profession." 

New  York  Medical  Journal 

"  We  would  gladly  exchange  a  multitude  of  the  relatively  useless  works,  which  but  encum- 
ber all  branches  of  medicine,  for  one  so  comprehensive,  so  exhaustive,  so  able,  and  so  remark- 
able in  its  field  as  this." 

University  Medical  Magazine 

"  Drs.  Gould  and  Pyle  have  evolved  in  this  volume  a  monumental  work  of  industry  and 
patience  and  skill,  and  have  contributed  a  priceless  addition  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
world." 


THE  PRACTICE   OF  MEDICINE 


Anders' 
Practice  of  Medicine 

Fifth  Revised  Edition 


A  Text-Book  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  James  M.  Anders, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  Philadelphia.  Hand- 
some octavo,  1297  pages,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  $5.50  net;  Sheep 
or  Half  Morocco,  JI6.50  net. 

nVC  LARGE  EDITIONS  IN  FOUR  YEARS 

The  success  of  this  work  as  a  text-book  and  as  a  practical  guide  for  physi- 
cians has  been  truly  phenomenal.  Five  large  editions  have  been  called  for  in 
less  than  four  years.  The  rapid  exhaustion  of  each  edition  has  made  it  possible 
to  keep  the  book  absolutely  abreast  of  the  times,  so  that  Anders'  Practice  has 
become  justly  celebrated  as  the  most  up-to-date  work  on  practice.  In  this 
edition  extensive  changes  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  large  group 
of  Infectious  Diseases.  The  etiology  and  mode  of  transmission  of  Malaria  and 
of  Yellow  Fever  have  been  almost  entirely  rewritten.  Certain  affections  of  grow- 
ing importance,  as  Diphtheritic  Dysentery  and  Parasitic  Hemoptysis,  have  been 
recast  and  more  fully  discussed.  The  new  articles  include  Fatty  Infiltration 
of  the  Heart,  Streptococcus  Pneumonia,  and  Acute  Diffuse  Interstitial  Nephritis. 


PERSONAL  OPINIONS 


Janei  C.  Wilson,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  AfeJicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  College 

Philadelphia. 
"  It   is  an   exceUent   book — concise,  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  up-to-date.     It  is  a 
credit  to  you;  but,  more  than  that,  it  is  a  credit  to  the  profession  of  Philadelphia — to  us." 

A.  C.  Cowperthwait,  M.  D., 

President  Illinois  Homeopathic  Medical  Association. 

"  I  consider  Dr.  Anders'  book  not  only  the  best  late  work  on  Medical  Practice,  but  by  far 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  is  concise,  systematic,  thorough,  and  fully  up-to-date 
in  everything.     I  consider  it  a  great  credit  to  both  the  author  and  the  publishers." 

George  Roe  Lockwood.  M.  D.. 

Attendin^^  Physician  to  the  liellevue  Hospital^  Nnu  York. 

"  1  have  read  several  of  the  important  chapters  carefully,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  work.     It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  well  expressed,  and  shows  evidence  of  clinical  expe- 


SAt/NDEKS'    HOOKS   ON 


AMERICAN  EDITION 


NOTHNAGEL'S  PRACTICE 


UNni»  THE  i-DlTORlAi  ijUFERVtStON   np 

ALFRED   STENGEL.  M.D. 

Professor  of  CUoicut  Meclicine  In  the  Uiuvenily  of  PcnitJtjrlviuiuL;  Visiting 
Fhy&icran  to  the  Pciiii$ylir»nia  tlo<vpii&l. 


L 


be:st  in 
existence; 


to  issue  at  once  an  iiurh< 
For  ihc    present  a 


FOR  THE 
PRACTITIONER 


It  U  unirersall^  acknowledged  that  the  GemiEtn^  Ivarl  thf^  world  m  tDlenial  Medicine  \  vnd 
of  iJl  the  GenriAn  works  on  this  stibjeci.  NolhiDigcrs  **  Specie! le   PathoJogie  uod  Theraptp' 
is  conceded  by  sdiokn  to  be  without  question  the  best  Praclk'c 

of  Medicine  in  existence.  So  accessary  h  this  book  in  the  $tudy 
of  Internal  Medicine  that  it  comics  largely  to  ttiis  country  in  thr 
original  Gernia:n.  In  view  of  these  facts,  Meiirs.  W.  B.  S;4undifrs  & 
Company  have  armngcd  with  ihe  publishers  of  (be  German  edition 
'  li  American  edition  of  this  great  I'racuce  of  Medicine. 
1,1  lE^n  volumes,  selected  with  e^pectul  thought  of  the  needs  of  the 
practising  physician,  ^Jll  be  pubJiihedH  Tbesc  volume*  wtU 
tain  the  real  essence  of  the  entire  work,  and  dxe  p1irchi»er  will 
thercfotie  obtain,  at  Iph*  than  half  tbi*  coHi.tbe  cream  of  the  orig- 
inal. Later  the  special  atitl  Oiutu  sltii^tly  soenilftc  volum«fl  will 
tjL-  offered  from  time  to  time^ 
The  work  will  be  translated  by  men  possessing  thorough  knowledge  of  both  English  and 
German,  and  each  volume  will  be  edited  by  a  prominent  specialist.  It  will  thus  be  brought 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  the  American  edition  will  be  more  than  a  mere  translation  ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  original,  it  will  represent 
the  very  latest  views  of  the  leading  American  and  English  special- 
ists in  the  various  departments  of  Internal  Medicine.  Moreover, 
as  each  volume  will  be  revised  to  the  date  of  its  publication  by  the 
eminent  editor,  the  objection  that  has  heretofore  existed  to  treatises 
published  in  a  number  of  volumes  will  be  obviated,  since  the  subscriber  will  receive  the  com- 
pleted work  while  the  eariier  volumes  are  still  fresh.  The  American  publication  of  the  entire 
work  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Al.KRF.D  STENGEL,  who  has  selected  the  subjects 
for  the  American  Edition,  and  has  chosen  the  editors  of  the  different  volumes. 

The  usual  method  of  publishers  when  issuing  a  publication  of 
this  kind  has  b«'en  to  compel  physicians  to  take  the  entire  work. 
This  seems  to  us  in  many  cases  to  be  undesirable.  Therefore,  in 
purch;ising  this  Practice  physicians  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  subscribing  for  it  in  entirety;  but  any  single  volume  or  any 
number  of  volumes,  each  comph^te  in  itself,  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  do  not  desire  the 
complete  scries.  This  latter  method  offers  to  the  purchaser  many  advantages  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  subscribe  for  the  entire  work  at  one  time. 
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PROMINENT 
SPECIALISTS 


VOLUMES  SOLD 
SEPARATELY 


SEE  NEXT  TWO  PAGES  FOR  LIST 


PRACTICE   OF  MEDICINE. 


AMERICAN  EDITION 

NOTHNAGEL'S  PRACTICE 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY 


Typhoid  and  Typhus  Fevers 

By  Dr.  H.  Curschmann,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Leipsic.  The  entire 
volume  edited,  with  additions,  by  William  Osler,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore.  Octavo,  646  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  $5.00  net ;  Half 
Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

*'  Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Osier,  the  original  German  work,  excellent 
though  it  is.  has  been  much  improved,  greatly  enlarged,  and  enhanced  in  value,  espe- 
cially to  American  readers.  .  .  .  The  monograph  on  typhoid  fever  is  the  best  exponent 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  have  in  regard  to  this  disease  that  is  to  be  had  in  any  lan- 
guage."— Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Smallpox  (including  Vaccination),  Varicella,  Cholera  Asiatica, 
Cholera  Nostras,  Erysipelas,  Erysipeloid,  Pertussis,  and 
Hay  Fever 

By  Dr.  H.  Immermann,  of  Basle  ;  Dr.  Th.  von  Jurgensen,  of  Tubin- 
gen ;  Dr.  C.  Liebermeister,  of  Tubingen  ;  Dr.  H.  Lenhartz,  of  Ham- 
burg ;  and  Dr.  G.  Sticker,  of  Giessen.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with 
additions,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Moore,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  I.,  Professor  of  Prac- 
tice, Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland.  Octavo,  682  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  $5.00  net ;  Half  Morocco,  |6.oo  net. 

•*  Dr.  Immerinann's  vindication  of  vaccination  in  the  prophylaxis  of  smallpox  will  be 
read  with  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time,  since  it  is  probably  the  most  complete 
and  unassailable  indictment  of  the  propaganda  of  antivaccination  fanatics  which  has  ever 
been  published." — The  London  Lancet. 

Diphtheria,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever,  and  Rotheln 

By  William  P.  Northrup,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Th.  von 
Jurgensen,  of  Tubingen.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions,  by 
W1LLIA.M  P.  Northrup,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  University  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York.  Octavo,  672  pages,  illus- 
trated, including  24  full-page  plates,  3  in  colors.  Cloth,  $5.00  net ;  Half 
Morocco,  $6.00  net. 

"  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  exhaustive  and  practical  manner  in  which 
he  presents  the  subject.  .  .  .  The  articles  on  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  German  measles 
are  exhaustive  treatises,  with  numerous  additions  by  the  American  editor." — Journal 
of  the  American  .\fedical  Association. 

Diseases  of  the  Bronchi*  Diseases  of  the  Pleura*  and  Pneu- 
monia 

By  Dr.  F.  A.  Hoffmann,  of  I^ipsic  ;  Dr.  O.  Rosenbach,  of  Berlin  ;  and 
Dr.  F.  Aufrecht.  of  Magdeburg.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions, 
by  John  H.  Musser,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Octavo.  1029  pajjcs.  illustrated,  including  7  full-page  colored 
lithographic  plates.     Cloth,  $5.00  net  ;  Half  Morocco,  56.00  net. 

"  These  monographs  in  the  original  hold  an  enviable  place  in  German  medical  litcraturr. 
each  one  being  exhaustive,  complete,  authoritative,  and  written  by  men  specially  fitted  for 
the  work.  But  the  American  edition  is  ni>t  only  a  reproduction  in  Kngli>h,  it  is  all  of  this 
and  more;  for  the  Amerjc.m  editor  has  added  much  of  value  not  included  in  the  original. 
and  he  has  brought  every  part  thoroughly  up  to  {}a\c."— Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


lo  SAUNDERS-    BOOKS  ON 

AMERICAN    EDITION 

NOTHNAGEL'S  PRACTICE 

^  VOLUMES  NOW  READY  AND  IN  PRESS 

Diseaies  of  the  Liver,  Pancreai,  and  Suprarenals 

\\y  Drs.  H.  y^'iNcKit  anci  CI  HnFj-t>i^KViJiK.  of  Kiel  ;  Dk.  L,  Oser,  of 
Vienna  ;  and  Ur.  E.  Neusser,  of  V'lenna.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with 
additions,  by  Frederick  A.  Packarij,  M,  D.<  Physician  lo  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  to  the  Children's  Hospitals^  Philadelphia  ;  and  Rj^ginald  H.  Fitz, 
A*  M.,  M*  D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Har- 
vard University.  Octavo  of  about  S50  pages»  illustrated.  Cloth,  fi^cx^net;^ 
Half  Morocco*  ^6.00  net. 

It  hii£  been  the  fiiiti  of  i\\^.  iiuthors  and  editor  of  tbls  work  to  describe  the  prc^ot  eoa 
dition  of  our  knowLedge  oa  the  subjects,  to  point  out  where  it  is  dc6cicnt,  ;iiod  to  sttmit"! 
Iftte  lo  new  work.    The  work  will  be  foimd  piiiictlcal  in  every  particular. 

IKseases  of  the  Stomach 

By    Dr.  F.   Rrt:Gi:L.  of  (j lessen.     Edited,  with   additions,  by   CHAD 
G.  Stockton,  M,  D,,  Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of  Buffalo,     Hand^ 
some  octuvo  of  Soo  pages,  with  29  text-cuts  and  6  full -page  plates. 

Diseases  of  the  Intestines  and  Peritoneum 

By  Dk.  Hermann  Nothnagel,  of  Vienna.     The  endre  volume  editedpj 
with  additions,  by  Hitmphrev  D.  Rullkstuk,  M,  D,,  F.  R,  C.  P.,  Physic 
dan  to  and  Lecturer  on  Patholoj^y  at  St^  George's  Hospital,  London.     Haiid^^ 
some  octavo  of  800  pages,  finely  illustrated. 

Influenza,  Dengue,  Malarial  Diseases 

By  Dr.  O.  Leichtenstern.  of  Cologne,  and  Dr.  J.  Mannaberg,  of 
Vienna.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions,  by  Ronald  Ross, 
F.  R.  C.  S.,  Eng.,  D.  P.  H.,  F.  R.  S.,  Major,  Indian  Medical  Service,  retired  ; 
Walter  Myers  Lecturer,  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Liverpool. 
Handsome  octavo  of  700  pages,  with  7  full-page  lithographic  plates  in 
colors. 

Anemia,    Leukemia,    Pseudoleukemia,    Hemoglobinemia,   and 

Chlorosis 

By  Dr.  P.  Ehrlich,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  ;  Dr.  A.  Lazarus,  of 
Charlottenburg  ;  Dr.  Felix  Pinkus,  of  Berlin  ;  and  Dr.  K.  von  Noorden. 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  entire  volume  edited,  with  additions,  by 
Alfred  Stengel,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Handsome  octavo  of  750  pages,  with  5  full-page  lithographs 
in  colors. 

Tuberculosis  and  Acute  General  Miliary  Tuberculosis 

By  Dr.  G.  Cornet,  of  Berlin.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Walter  B. 
James,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Columbia  University, 
New  York.      Handsome  octavo  of  700  pages. 

EACH  VOLUME  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF  AND  IS  SOLD  SEPARATELY 
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Stevens' 
Modern  Therapeutics 


A  Text-Book  of  Modern  Therapeutics.  By  A.  A.  Stevens,  A.  M., 
M.  t).,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Handsome  octavo  of  about  600  pages.     Cloth,  ^0.00  net. 

THIRD  EDITION,  ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this  book  such  rapid  advances 
have  been  made  in  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  the  allied  sciences  that 
the  author  felt  it  imperative  to  rewrite  the  work  entirely.  All  the  newer  reme- 
dies that  have  won  approval  by  recognized  authorities  have  been  incorporated, 
bringing  the  book  absolutely  down  to  date.  It  is  based  on  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Pharmacopana,  and  includes  the  following  sections  :  Physiologic  Action  of 
Drugs  ;  Drugs  ;  Remedial  Measures  other  than  Drugs  ;  Applied  Therapeutics ; 
Incompatibility  in  Prescriptions  ;  Table  of  Doses  ;  Index  of  Drugs ;  and  Index 
of  Diseases  ;  the  treatment  being  elucidated  by  more  than  two  hundred  formulae. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 


New  York  Medical  Journal  ^ 

"  The  work  which  Dr.  Stevens  hjis  written  is  far  superior  to  most  of  its  class;  in  fact,  it  is 
very  good.  .  .  .  The  book  is  reliable  and  accurate." 

Universtly  Medical  Magazine 

"The  author  has  faithfully  presented  modern  therapeutics  in  a  comprehensive  work  .  .  . 
and  it  will  be  found  a  reliable  guide  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  physician  in 
practice." 

Bristol  Medico-Chirur^cal  Journal,  Bristol 

"  This  addition  to  the  numerous  works  on  Therapeutics  is  distinctly  a  good  one.  ...  It 
is  to  be  recommended  as  being  systematic,  clear,  concise,  very  fairly  up  to  date,  and  carefully 
indexed." 
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SoUmann's 
Text-Book  of  Pharmacoloj^ 

Including  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica*  Pharmacy, 
Prescription- writing.  Toxicology,  etc* 


A  Text-Book  of  Pharmacology  :  including  Therapeutics,  Mate- 
ria Me  Die  A,  Pharmacy,  Prescription-writing,  Toxicology,  etc.  By 
ToRALD  SoLLMANN,  M-  D,^  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Materia  Mcdica,  Medical  Department  of  Western  Reser\^e  IJiiiversitj^ 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Handsome  octavo  volume  of  894  pages,  fully  ill ijs-^ 
trated.     Cloth,  $3,75  net 

A  NEW  WORK-JUST  ISSUED 

This  work  aiJiis  to  furnish,  m  a  manner  suited  for  reference  and  study,  a  ' 
scientific  discussion  and  definite  conception  of  the  acdcpn  of  drugs j  as  well  as  | 
their  derivation,  composition,  strength,  and  dose.  The  author  bases  the  study 
of  therapeutics  on  a.  systematic  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  drugs, 
and  thus  brings  out  forcibly  the  Intimate  relation  between  pharmacology  and 
practical  medicine.  Practitioners  and  students  will  find  the  work  an  admirable 
guide  in  that  most  important  part  of  their  equipment,  namely,  how  to  use  drugs 
accurately  and  efficaciously. 


PERSONAL  AND  PRESS  OPINIONS 


J.  F.  Fotherinifhain,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Prescribing,  Trinity  Medical  College ^ 

Toronto. 

"The  work  certainly  occupies  ground  not  covered  in  so  concise,  useful,  and  scientific  a 
manner  by  any  other  text  I  have  read  on  the  subjects  embraced." — October  jo,  rgoi. 

British  Medical  Journal 

"  The  book  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pharmacological 
and  physiological  side  of  therapeutics." 

Medical  News,  New  York 

"  It  has  rarely  been  our  fortune  to  review  so  clear,  concise,  and  well-arranged  a  work.  .  .  . 
The  pharmacist  will  find  welcome  information  which  other  books  on  the  same  subject  usually 
neglect.     We  consider  the  book  one  of  the  best." 
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Butler's  Materia 

Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacolo^ 


A  Text-Book  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Pharma- 
cology. By  George  F.  Butler,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Chicago.  Octavo,  896  pages,  illustrated.  Cloth,  Ji4.00  net ;  Sheep  or 
Half  Morocco,  j^S-OO  net. 

rOURTH  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 

In  this  new  edition  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  remodeled, 
bringing  it  absolutely  down  to  date.  The  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  of 
each  drug  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  incorporating  all  the  recent  advances 
made  in  pharmacodynamics.  In  view  of  a  larger  experience,  resulting  in  more 
definite  conclusions,  numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  expressions  of 
opinion  regarding  the  utility  of  certain  drugs,  notably  the  newer  synthetics.  The 
chapters  on  Organo-therapy,  Serum-therapy,  and  cognate  subjects  have  been 
enlarged  and  carefully  revised,  so  that  they  now  portray  the  present  knowledge 
on  these  subjects.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  addition  is  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  newer  theories  of  electrolytic  dissociation  and  its  relation  to  the 
topic  of  pharmacotherapy,  and  the  relevant  discussion  added  of  the  simpler 
relations  of  chemical  structure  of  drug-action. 


OPINIONS  OF  THB  MEDICAL  PRESS 


JouniAl  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  single- 
volume  works  on  materia  medica  on  the  market." 

Meifical  Record,  New  York 

"Nothing  has  been  omitted  by  the  author  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  add  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  text,  and  the  student  or  general  render  is  given  the  benefit  of  latest  advices 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  drugs  and  remedies  considered." 

Buffalo  Medical  Journal 

"  It  brings  before  the  student  a  clear,  concise,  and  truthful  account  of  each  drug,  and  pre- 
sents it  in  a  manner  calculated  to  impress  the  memory." 


SAUNDERS'  BOOKS   ON 


Thornton's   Dose-Book 

Dose- Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription- Writing*  By  E.  Q.  Thorn- 
ton, M.  D.,  Demonstrator  erf  Therapeutics,  Jeflferson  Medical  College, 
Phila.     Post-octavo,  562   pages,  illustrated.     Flexible    Leather,  $2.00 

net. 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

In  the  new  edition  of  thts  work,  intended  for  the  student  and  practilioner. 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  cbaptetrs  on  '*  Prescription-Writing  **  and 
'  *  Incompatibilities, ' '  and  references  have  been  introduced  in  the  tcxi  to  the 
newer  curative  sera,  organic  extracts,  synthetic  compounds,  and  vcget.nble  druft. 
To  the  Appendix »  chapters  upon  Synonyms  and  Poisons  and  their  antidotes 
have  been  added*  thus  increasing  its  valixe  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Pro/iner  of  PA&t^macah^y  N^rihtxffsitm  l/mt^trHty  MtdU^l  S^k^i^  Ckic^Q^ 

*'  I  will  be  able  to  make  cojislderaMe  use  of  that  pare  of  its  tometiis  relating  to  ttic  correct 
terminology  as  uud  la  prescription-wridngi  ^nd  it  will  afford  mc  much  pleasure  to  recommeiid 
the  book  \o  my  classes,  who  often  6liI  to  find  thii  infoniiation  in  thtir  other  lext-boolts," 


American  Text-Book  of 
Applied  Therapeutics 

American  Text-Book  of  Applied  Therapeutics.  Edited  by  James 
C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Handsome  imperial 
octavo  volume  of  1326  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $7.00  net;  Sheep 
or  Half  Morocco,  gS.oo  net. 

For  Student  and  Practitioner 

Written  for  both  the  student  and  practitioner,  the  aim  of  this  work  is  to 
facilitate  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  prevention,  cure,  and  alleviation 
of  disease.  The  endeavor  throughout  has  been  to  conform  to  the  title  of  the 
book — "  Applied  Therapeutics  " — to  indicate  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued at  the  bedside,  rather  than  to  name  a  list  of  drugs  that  have  been  used  at 
one  time  or  another.     The  work  will  be  found  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

Buffalo  Medical  Journal 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  books  of  reference  that  has  been  presented  to  the  profes- 
sion on  medicine  in  a  long  period  of  time ;  and  never  before  have  we  had  one  that  undertook 
to  cover  the  field  in  this  manner." 
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The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.    ThM  Edition.  lUiriiad 

The  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Newman  Dor- 
land,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Obstetrician  to  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Containing  the  pronunciation  and  definition  of  the  principal  words  used  in  medicine 
and  kindred  sciences,  with  64  extensive  tables.  Flexible  leather,  with  gold  edges, 
^l.oo  net ;  with  thumb  index,  $1.25  net. 

"  I  can  recommend  it  to  our  students  without  reserve."— J.  H.  Holland,  M.  D.,  Dtan  of  ike 
Jefftnon  MediceU  Coltege^  Philadelphia. 

Vierordt's  Medical  Diagnosis.    Fourth  Editioii,  Revised 

Medical  Diagnosis.  By  Dr  Oswald  Vierordt,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the  fifth  enlarged  German  edition  by  Francis 
H.  Stuart,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  OcUvo,  603  pages,  104  wood  cuts.  Cloth,  1^.00  net; 
Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $5.00  net. 

"  Has  been  recoffnized  as  a  practical  work  of  the  highest  value.  It  may  be  considered  indispensable 
both  to  students  and  practitioners."— F.  Minot,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  in 
Harvard  University. 

Cohen  and  Eshner's  Diagnosis.    Second  Revbed  EdUion 

Essentials  of  Diagnosis.  By  S.  Solis-Cohen,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, TefTerson  Medical  College,  Phila.  ;  and  A.  A.  Eshner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  Post-octavo,  382  pages;  55  illustrations. 
Qoth,  $1.00  net     In  Saunderi  Question- Compend  Series, 

'*  Concise  in  the  treatment  of  subject,  terse  in  expression  of  fact." — American  Journal  qf  the 
Medical  Sciences. 

Morris*  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,    raih  Reiriied  Ediiioii 

Essentials  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Prescription-Writing. 
By  Henry  Morris,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Phila.  Post-octavo,  250  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00  net.  In  Saunder^  Question- 
Compend  Series. 

**  Cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  and  instinct  in  a  lasting  manner. " — Buffalo  Medical  Journal. 

Sayre's  Practice  of  Pharmacy.    Second  Ediiioii.  Reiriied 

Essentials  of  the  Practice  of  Pharmacy.  By  Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Kansas.  Post-octavo,  200  pages.  Cloth,  ^i. 00  net. 
In  Saunders'  Question-  Compend  Series. 

**  The  topics  are  treated  in  a  simple,  practical  manner,  and  the  work  forms  a  very  uaefnl  student's 
\,"— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


BrOCkway*S  Medical  Physics.     Second  Edition,  Reiriied 

Essentials  of  Medical  Physics.  By  Fred.  J.  Brockway,  M.  D.,  late  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.  Post-octavo, 
330  pages;  155  Bne  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.00  net.  In  Saunders'  Question- Compend 
Series. 

**  It  contains  all  that  one  need  know  on  the  subject,  is  well  written,  and  is  copiously  illustrated." — 
Medical  Record,  New  York. 

Stoney*s  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses 

Materia  Mf.dica  for  Nursf^.  By  the  late  Emily  A.  M.  Stoney.  Superintendent 
of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Carney  Hospital,  South  Boston,  Mass.  Handsome 
octavo  volume  of  306  pages.     Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

"It  contains  about  cverj'thing  that  a  nurse  ought  to  know  In  regard  to  drugs."— y<«<r»4»/  o/ the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Grabtrom*s  Mechano-therapy 

A  Text- Book  of  Mf.chano-thkrapy  (Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics).  By 
Axel  V.  Grafstrom,  B.  Sc,  M.  O.,  late  House  Physician,  City  I'lospital,  Black- 
weirs  Island,  N.  Y.     i2mo,  139  i)ages,  illustrated.     $1.00  neL 

"  Certainly  fulfills  its  mission  in  rendering  comprehensible  the  subjects  of  massage  and  medical 
gymiiastics/'— AViv  York  Medical  Journal. 
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Jakob  and  Eshner*s  Internal  Medicine  and  Diagnosis 

Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Internal  Medicine  and  Clinical  Diagnosis.  By  Dr. 
Chr.  Jakob,  of  Erlangen.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  A.  A.  Eshner,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Qinical  Medicine,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  With  182  colored  figures  on 
68  plates,  64  text- illustrations,  259  pages  of  text.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  In  Sounders' 
Hand- Atlas  Series. 

**  Can  be  recommended  unhesitatingly  to  the  practicing  physician  no  less  than  to  the  student." — 
BuUetin  0/ Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Lockwood's  Practice  of  Medicine.  Re^ilidM^ 

A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Geo.  Roe  Lockwood,  M.  D., 
Attending  Physician  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City.  Octavo,  847  pages, 
with  79  illustrations  in  the  text  and  22  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  $4.00  neL 

"  A  work  of  positive  merit,  and  one  which  we  gladly  welcome." — New  York  Medical  Journai. 

Salinger  and  Kalteyer*s  Modern  Medicine 

Modern  Medicine.  By  Julius  L.  Salinger,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstratoi  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  and  F.  J.  Kalteyer,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of 
Clinical  Medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Handsome  octavo,  801  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Cloth,  $4.00  net. 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  the  book,  and  find  it  to  be  thoroughly  trustworthy  in  all  respects  and  a 
valuable  text-book  for  the  medical  student." — Sam'l  O.  L.  Potter,  Formerly  Professor  0/  Principles 
and  Practice  0/  Medicine ,  Cooper  Medical  College ^  San  Francisco. 

Keating*s  Life  Insurance 

How  TO  Examine  for  Life  Insurance.  By  the  late  John  M.  Keating,  M.  D., 
Ex-President  of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors.  Royal  octavo, 
211  pages.     With  numerous  illustrations.      Cloth,  $2.00  net. 

"  This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  book  which  has  yet  appeared  on  insurance  examination." — Medical 

News. 

Corwin's   Physical   DiagfnOSis.      Third  Edition,  Revbed 

Essentials  of  Physical  Diagnosis  of  thk  Tik^rax.  By  A.  M.  Corwin,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Instructor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  220 
pages,  illustrated.     Cloth,  flexible  covers,  $1.25  net. 

"  A  most  excellent  little  work.  It  arr.ingcs  orderly  and  in  sequence  the  various  objective  phenomena 
to  logical  solution  <jf  a  careful  diaKnosis."— yfc>Mr««i/  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 

American  Text-Book  of  Theory  and  Practice 

.\meri(  AN  Tkxt-Book  of  iuk  Tnfoky  and  Practick  of  Medicine.  Edited 
by  the  late  William  Pelpkk.  M.  I).,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  of  Pcnna.  Two  handsome  imperial 
octavos  of  about  looo  pages  each.  Illustrated.  Per  volume  :  Cloth,  35-00  net  ;  Sheep 
or  Half  Morocco,  3^>-00  net. 

■•  1  am  quite  sure  it  will  command  itself  both  to  practitioners  and  students  of  medicine,  and  become 
one  of  our  mc^t  popular  text-hooks."— Alfred   Loomis,  M.  D.,  LL.  H.,  rrryVssor  of  Pathology  and 

Practice  aJ  Mtuiicine,  Uni-'rrsity  of  the   City  o/  Xew   Ti'ork. 

Stevens*  Practice  of  Medicine.    Fifth  Edition,  Revbed 

A  Manual  of  thk  Practick  (^f  Mkdicink.  By  A.  A.  Stfvkns,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Physical  Uiaj^nosis,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Specially  intended  for 
students  j)reparinjj:  for  graduation  and  hospital  examinations.  Post-octavo,  519  pages; 
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